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PREFACE. 



Ths advantages of such a synoptical view of literature as displays its various 
departments in their simultaneous condition through an extensive period and in 
their mutual dependency, seem too manifest to be disputed. And, as we possess 
little of this kind in our own language, I have been induced to undertake that to 
which I am, in some respects at least, very unequal* bi&t which no more capable 
person, as far as I could judge, was likely to perform. In ofiering to the public 
this introduction to th^ literary history of three ceBturie»<— for I cannot venture to 
give it a title of more pretension — it is convenient to state my general secondary 
sources of information, exclusive of the acquaintance I poseess with original wri- 
ters ; and, ai tiK> aaiiie time, by showing what has already -been done and what is 
left undone, to furnish a justification of nby own uBdertaking. 

The history of literature belongs to modem, and chiefly to almost recent times* 
The nearest approach to it that the ancients have left us, is contained in a single 
chapter of Quintilian, the first of the tenth book, wherein he passes rapidly over 
the names and characters of the poets, orators, and historians of Grreece and Rome. 
This, however, b but a sketch ; and the valuable work of Diogenes Laertius pre- 
serves too little of chronological order to pass for a history of ancient philosophy 
though it has supplied much of the materials &>t aU that has been written on th« 
subject. 

In the sixteenth century, the great increase of publications, and the devotion tc 
learning which distinguished that period, might suggest the scheme of a universal 
literary history. Conrad Gesner, than whom no one, by extent and variety of em 
dition, was more fitted for the labour, appears to have framed a plan of this kind* 
What he has published, the Bibliotheca Universalis, and the Pandecta Universales, 
are, taken together, the materials that might have been thrown into an historical 
ibrm ; the one beinff an alphabetical catalogue of authors and their writings ; the 
other a' digested and minute index to all departments of knowledge, in twenty-one 
books, each divided into titles, with short references to the texts of works on every 
head in his comprehensive classification. The order of time is therefore altc^ether 
disregarded. Possevin, an Italian Jesuit, made a somewhat nearer approach to 
this in his Bibliotheca Selecta, published at Rome in 1698. Though his partitions 
are rather encyclopedic than historical, and his method, especially in his first vol- 
ume, is chiefly argumentative, he gives under,each chapter a nearly chronological 
catalogue of i^uthors, and sometimes a short account oi their works. 

Lord Bacon, in the second book De augmentb adentiarum, might justly deny, 
notwithstanding these defective works of the preceding century, that any real his« 
tory of letters had been written ; and he compares that of the workl, wanting this, 
to a statue of Polypheme deprived of his single eye. He traces the met£)d of 
supplying this deficiency in one of those luminous and comprehensive passages 
which bear the stamp of his vast mind : the origin and antiquities of every science, 
the methods by which it has been taught, the sects and controversies it has ocea. 
sioned, the colleges and academies in which it has been cultivated, its relation to 
civil government and common society, the physical or temporary causes which 
Lave influenced its condition, form, in his plan, as essential a part of such a history, 
as the lives of ftimous authors and the books they have produced. 
No one has presumed to fill tip the outline which Bacon himself could but sketch , 
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Till PRZFACX. 

and moat part of the seventeenth century passed away with few efibrts on the pari 
of the learned to do justice to their own occupation ; for we can hardly, make an 
exception for the Prodromus Histories Literariss (Hamburg, 1650) of Lambecius ; 
a Fery learned German, w)io, having framed a magnificent scheme of a universal 
history of letters, was able to carry it no farther than the times of Moses and Cad- 
mus. But, in 1688, Daniel Morhof^ professor at Kiel, in Holstein, published his 
well-known Polyhistor, w^ich received considerable additions in the next age at 
the hands of Fabricius, and is still found in every considerable library. 

Morhof appears to have had the method of Possevin in some toieasure before his 
eyes ; but the lapse of a century, so rich in erudition as the seventeenth, had pro- 
digiously enlarged the sphere of literary history. The precise object, however, of 
the Polyhistor, as the word imports, is to direct, on the most ample plan, the studies 
of a single scholar. Several chapters, that seem digressive in an historical light, 
are lo be defended by this consideration. In his review of books in every prov- 
ince of literature, Morhof adopts a sufficiently chronological order ; his judgments 
are short, but usually judicious ; his erudition so copious that later writers have 
freely borrowed from, and, in many parts, added little to the enutneration of the 
Polyhistor. But he is far more conversant with writers in Latin than the mod- 
ern languages ; and, in particular, shows a scanty acquainti^nce with English liter- 
ature. 

Another century had elapsed, when the honour of first accomplishing a compro- 
hensive synopsis of literary history, in a more regular form than Morhof, was the 
reward of Andres, a Spanish Jesuit, who, afler the dissolution of his order, passed 
the remainder of his life in Italy. He published at Parma, in difierent years, from 
1782 to 1799, his Origine Progresso e Stato attuale d'ogni Litteratura. The first 
edition is in five volumes quarto ; but I have made use of that printed at Prato in 
1806, in twenty octavo volumes. Andrds, though a Jesuit, or, perhaps, because a 
Jesuit, accommodated himself in some measure to the tone of the age wherein his 
book appeared, and is always temperate, and often candid. . His learning is very ex. 
tensive in surface, and sometimes minute and curious, but not, generally speaking, 
profound ; his style is flowing, but diffuse and indefinite ; his characters of books 
have a vagueness unpleasant to those who seek for precise notions ; his taste is 
correct, but frigid ; his general views are not injudicious, but display a moderate 
degree of luminousness or philosophy. This work is, however, an extraordinary 
performance, embracing both ancient and modem literature in its full extent, and, 
in many parts, with little assistance from any former publication of the kind. It 
is far better known on the Continent than in England, where I have not frequently 
seen it quoted ; nor do I believe it is common in our private libraries. 

A few years afler the appearance of the first volumes of Andres, some of the 
most eminent among the learned of Germany projected a universal history of mod- 
em arts and sciences on a much larger scale. Each single province, out of eleven, 
was deemed sufficient for the labours of one man, if they were to be minute and 
exhaustive of the subject : among others, Bouterwek undertook poetry and polite 
letters ; Buhle speculative philosophy ; Kastner the mathematical sciences ; Sprcn- 
gel anatomy and medicine ; Heeren classical philology. The general survey of 
the whole seems to have been assigned to Eichhorn. So vast a scheme was not 
fully executed ; but we owe to it some standard works, to which I have been con- 
siderably indebted. Eichhorn published, in 1796 and 1799, two volumes, intended 
as the beginning of a General History of the Cultivation and Literature of modern 
Europe, from the twelfth to the , eighteenth century. But he did not confine him- 
self within the remoter limit ; and hi» second volume especially expatiates on the 
dark ages that succeeded the fall of the Roman empire. In consequence, perhaps, 
of this difFuseness, and also of the abandonment, for some reason with which I am 
unacquainted, of a large portion of the original undertaking, Eichhorn prosecuted 
this work no farther in its original form. But, altering slightly its title, he pub- 
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tialied» aonie yean afienraitl, an Independent uniTenal ** Hktoiy of Literaturo" 
from the earliest ages to his own. This is comprised in six volumes, the first 
having appeared in 1605y the last in 181 !• 

The execution of these volumes is very unequal. Eichhom was^eonveraant with 
Oriental, with theological literature, especially of his own country,* and, in general, 
with that contained in the Latin language. But he seems to be 8l4;htly acquainted 
with that of the moden languages, and with most branches of science. He is more 
specific, more chronological more methodical in his distribution than Andres : his 
reach of knowledge, on the other hand, is less comprehensive ; and, though I could 
praise neither highly for eloquence, for taste, or for philosophy, I should incline to 
give the preference in all these to the Spanish Jesuit. But the qualities above men* 
tioned render Bichhom, on the whole, more satis&ctory to the student. 

These are the only works, as for as I know, which deserve the name of general 
histories of literature, embracing all subjects, all ages, and all nations. If ttere are 
others, they must, I conceive, be too superficial to demand attention. But in one 
country of Europe, and only in one, we find a national historv so comprehensive as 
to leave unconmiemorated no part of its literary labour. This was nrst executed 
by Tiraboschi, a Jesuit bom at Bergamo, and, in his kter years, librarian of the 
Duke of Modena, in twelve volumes quarto : I have used the edition published at 
Rome in 1785. It descends to the close of the seventeenth century. In fiill and 
clear exposition, in minute and exact investigation of facts, Tiraboschi has few su- 
periors ; and such is his good sense in criticism, that we must regret the sparing 
use he has made of it. But the principal object of Tiraboschi was biography. A 
writer of inferior reputation, Comiani, in his Secoli deila litteratura Italiania dopo 
il suo risorgimento (Brescia, 9 vob., 1804-1818), has gone more closely to an ap« 
preciation of the numerous writers whom he passes in review before our eyes. 
Though his method is biographical, be pursues sufficiently the order of chronology 
to come into the class of literary historians. Corniani is not much esteemed by 
some of his countrymen, and does not rise to a very elevated point of philosophy ; 
but his erudition appears to me considerable, his judgments generally reasonable ; 
and his frequent analyses of books give him one superiority over Tiraboschi. 

The Histoire Litt^raire de I'ltalie, by Gingu6n6, is well known : he had the ad. 
vantage of following Tiraboschi ; and could not so well, without his aid, have gone 
over a portion of the ground, including in his scheme, as he did, the Latin learning 
of Italy ; but he was very conversant with the native literature of the language, 
and has, not a little prolixly, doubtless, but very usefully, rendered much of easy 
access to Europe which must have been sought in scarce volumes, and was, in 
fact, known by name to a small part of the world. The Italians are ungrateful if 
they deny their obligations to Gingu^n^. 

France has, I believe, no work of any sort, even an indiflbrent one, on the uni' 
versal history of her own literature ; nor can we claim for ourselves a single at- 
tempt of the most superficial kind. Warton's History of Poetry contains much 
that bears on our general leaminff ; but it leaves us about the accession of Elizabeth. 

Far more has been accomplished in the history of particular departments of Hi* 
erature. In the general history of philosophy, omitting a few older writers, Broeker 
deserves to If ad the way. There has been of late years some disposition to» de« 
preciate his laborious performance, as not sufiiciently imbued with a metaphysical 
spirit, and as not rendering with clearness and truth the tenets of the^philosophers 
whom he exhibits. But the Germany of 1744 was not the Germany of Kant and 
Fichte ; and possibly Brucker may not have proved the worse historian for having 
known little of recent theories. The latter objection is more material ; in some 
instances he seems to me not quite equal to his subject. But, upon the whole, he 
ia of eminent usefulness ; copious in his extracts, impartial and candid in his 
JHdgments. 

In the next age after Brucker, the great fondness of the German learned both 
Vol. I. — B ^--^ . j 
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for historical and philosopliical investigatioOv produced more works of this elui 
than 1 know by name, and many more tlian I have read. The nMist celebrated, 
perhaps, is that of Tennemann ; but of which I ooly know the abiridgnient» tnas- 
lated into Fre^ by M. Victor Cousin, with the title Manuel de I'Hi^ire de Phi- 
k)66phie. Buhie, one of the society above mendooedr whose focus was at GkMtin« 
gen, contributed his share to their scheme in a History of Phiioaophy horn the re- 
vival of latters. This I have employed through the French translation in six voU 
umes. Buhle, like Tennemann, has veiy evident obligations to Brucker^ but his 
own erudition was extensive, and hie phik)eophical aeateneas not inconsiderable. 

The history of poetry and eloquence, or fine writing, was published by Bouter* 
wek. in twelve volumes octavo. Those parts which relate to his own country, 
and to Spain and Portugal, have been of more use to me than the rest* Many of 
my readers must be acquainted with the Litt^ratme du Midi, by M. Sismondi ; a 
woriE written in that ik>wing and graceful st^ which distinguishes the author, and 
succeeding in all that it se^s to give — a pleasing and nopiuac, yet not superficaal 
or unsatis&ctory, account of tbe brat authors in the Soutliern languages. We have 
nothing historical as to our own poetry but the proiix volumes of Warton. They 
have obtained, in my opinion, fi^ as much credit as they deserve : without depre- 
ciating a book in which so much inay be found, and which has been so great a 
favourite with the literary part of the public, it may be observed that its errors as 
to fact) especially in names and dates, are extraordinarily frequent, and that the 
criticism, in points of taste, is not of a very superior kind. 

Heeren undertook the history of classical literature— 4i great desideratum, whidi 
no one had attempted to supply. But, unfortunately, he has only given an intro- 
duction, carrying us down to the close of the fourteenth centary, and a history of 
the fifteenth. These are so good, that we must much lanMat the vmat of the rest, 
especially as I am aware of nothing to fill up the vacuity. Eichhorn, however, is 
here of considerable use. 

In the history of mathematical science I have had recourse chiefly to Montoda, 
and, as far as he conducts us, to Kastner, whose catalogue and analysu of matlie« 
matical works is fur more complete, but his own observations less perspicuouBand 
philosophicaL Portal's History of Anatomy, and some other bcMoks, to which I 
have always referred, and which it might be tedious to enamecate, have enabled 
me to fill a few pages with what I could not be expected to ctve from any original 
research. But several branohes of literature, using the word^ as I generally do, in 
the moat general sense for the knowledge imparted through books, are as yet defi^ 
cient in anything that approaches to a real history of their progress. 

The materials of literary history must always be derived in great meaanre from 
biographical collections, those especially which intermix a certain portion of criti- 
dsm with mere foots. There are some, indeed, which are almost entirely of this 
description. Adrian Baillet, in hia Jugemens des S^avans, publitdted in 1685, en- 
deavoured to collect the suffrages of former critics on the merits of all passed au- 
thors. His design was only executed in a amaU part, and hardly extends beyond 
grammarians, translators, and poets ; the latter but imfwrfootly. Baillet gives his 
quotations in French, and sometimes mmgles enough of his own to nnae him above 
a mere compiler, and to have drawn down the animosity of aame oqpteanporaries. 
^r Thomas Pope Blount is a perfectly nuambitioos writer ef the same ckuBs. His 
Censura celebriorum autorum, published in 1690, contains nodung of his own ex- 
cept a few short dates of each author*^ life, but diiigeotly brings together the tea- 
timonies of precediug critics, filount osnits no class, nor any age ; his arrange- 
ment is nearly chronologioa^ and leads the reader ^m the earliut records of lit- 
erature to his own time. The polite writers of modem Europe, and the men of 
science, do not receive their full share of attention ; but this vobme, though not, I 
think, much in request at present, is a very convenient accession to any scholar^ 
library. 
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Bayle's IKctioBUj, pubiiflhed in 16(r7, aaenii at fine t^ 
le of Utanuy kiiCory. Those who are cooversaQt with it know that it frequentlj 
diMppoiiiti their curiosity ; names of great eminence are sengfal in vain, or aro 
very slightly treated ; the reader is liMt in episodieal notes, perpetually frivolous, 
and disgusted with an authcw who tarns away at every moment from what is truly 
interesting to some idle dispute of Us own time» or some contemptible iodeeeocy. 
Tet the numerous ouotatioos contained in Bayie, the miscellaneous oc^Mousness €f 
his erudition, as well as the good sense and acuteneei he can always d&q^y when 
St is his inclination to do so, render his dictionary of gr^t Tilus^ though I think 
chiefly to those who have made a toleraUe progress in general literature. 

The title of a later work by Pdre Niceroot l&moires pour servir 4 rhistoiie dee 
hommes iilastree de la r^publique des lettres, avec un catalogue raisonnft de leurs 
Ottvragesy in fi>rty«three volumes 12mo, published at Paris fimn 1787 to 1746, an- 
nounces something rather dlflerent from what it contains. TIm number of ** illi«. 
trious men" recorded by Niceron is about 1600, chiefly of the surteentb and sev^ 
enteenth centuries. The names, as may be anticipated, are frequently very insig- 
nificant ; and, in return, not a few of real eminence, especially when PNttestant, 
and, above all, Bngiish, are overlooked or erroneously mentioned. No kkid of ay- 
rangsaent is observed ; it ia utteriy impossible to conjeeturs in what volume of 
Niceron any article will be discovered. A suoeinot biography, though fuller than 
Ae mere dates of Blount, is followed by short ju^gmeals on the author's works, 
and by a catalogue of them, fttr moie copious, at least, than hsd been given by any 
preceding biograpl^. It is a work of much utility ; but the more valuable parts 
have been transfused into later publications. 

The Bngiish Biographksal Dietioaary was first published in 1761, I speak of 
this e<KtIoa with some regard, from its having been the companion of many youth- 
fid hours ; but it is rather careless in its general esecutiout It is sometimes as- 
cribed to Birch ; but I suspect that Heatbsqte had mora to do with it. After sev- 
eral successive enlargements, an edition of this dictionary was published in thirQr- 
two volames, from 1812 to 1817, by Alexander Chalmers, whose name it now 
commonly bears. Chalmers was a man of very slender powers, relatively to the 
magnitude of such a work ; but his life had been passed in ceHeetiBg small mat- 
ters of fiiet,and he has added much of this kind to British biography. Ke inserts, 
beyond any one else, the roost insignificant names, and quotes the most wretched 
authorities. But as the firalts of excess, in snch collections, are more pardonable 
than those of omission, we cannot deny the value of his Biographical IMetionary, 
especially as to our own country, which has not Ihred welT at the hands of for • 
Conors. 

Coincident nearly in order of time with Chalmers, but more distiagpiished in 
merit, is the biographic Universelle. The eminent names appended to a laroD 
proportion of the articles contained in its fifty*two volumes are vouchers for & 
ability and erudition it displays. There is doubtless much ineauality in the per- 
formance ; and we are sometimes disappointed by a auperfiml notice, wheffe we 
had a right to expect most Bngiish literature, though more amply treated than 
had been usual on the Continent, and with the benefit of (%almen*s nontempwa- 
neous volumes, is still not fully appreciated : our chief theological writers esp6- 
ciaUy are passed over almost in silenee. There seems, on the other hand, a re- 
dundancy oi modem French names ; those, above all, who have, even obscurely 
and insignificantly, been connected with the history of the Revolution ( a fault, if 
it be one, which is evidently gaining ground in the supplementary volumes. Bot 
I must speak respectfully of a work to which I owe so mocl^ am} without which, 
probably, I should never have undertaken the present. 

I will not here characterize several works of more limited b&ographv ( among 
which are the Bibliotheca Hispana Nova of Antonio, the Bk^graphia Britannica, 
the Bibljothi^ue Pran^aise of Goiqet ; stUl less is there time to enumerate partic- 
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ular livesy or those hiBtories which relate to short periods, among the sources of 
literary knowledge. It will be presumed, and will appear by my references, that 
I have employed such of them as came within my reach. But I am sensible that, 
in the great multiplicity of books of this kind, and especially in their prodigious 
increase on the Continent of late years, many have been overlooked from wldch I 
might have improved these volumes. The press is indeed so active, that no year 
passes without accessions to our knowledge, even historically considered, upon 
some of the mul^fiirious subjects which the present volumes embrace. An autnor 
who waits till all requisite materials are accumulated to his hands, is but watching 
the stream that will run on for ever ; and though I am fully sensible that I could 
have much improved what is now offered to the public by keeping it back for ^ 
longer time, I should but then have had to lament the impossibility of exhausting 
. my subject. EIIOIEI, the modest phrase of the Grecian sculptors, but expresses 
the imperfection that attaches'to every work of literary industry or of philosophy 
ical investigation. But I have other warnings to bind up my sheaves while I may 
^— >my own advancing years, and the gathering in the heavens. 

I have quoted, to my recollection, no passage which I have not seen in its own 
place ; -though I may possibly have transcribe in some instances, for the sake of 
convenience, from a secondary authority. Without censuring those who suppress 
the immediate source of their quotations, I may justly say, that in nothing I have 
given to the public has it been practised by myself. But I have now and then in- 
serted in the text characters of books that I have not read on the faith of my guides ; 
and it may be the case that intimation of this has not been always given to the 
reader. 

It is very likely that omissions, not, I trust, of great consequence, will be de. 
tected ; I miffht in fact say that I am already aware of them ; but perhaps these 
will be candidly ascribed to the numerous ramifications of the subject, and the ne- 
eessitv of writing in a different order from that in which the pages are printed. 
And I must add that some omissions have heed intentional : an accumulation of 
petty &cto, and especially of names to which little is attached, fatigues unprofitably 
the attention ; and as this is very frequent in works that necessarily demand con* 
densation, and cannot altogether be avoided, it was desirable to make some sacra- 
fice in order to palliate the inconvenience. This will be found, among many other 
instances, in the account of the Italian learned of the fifteenth century, where I 
might easily have doubled the enumeration, but with little satisfaction to the reader. 

But, independently of such slighter omissions, it will appear that a good deal is 
wanting in these volumes which some might expect in a history of literature. 
Such a history has often contained so large a proportion of biography, that a work 
in which it appears very scantily, or hardly at all, may seem deficient in necessary 
information. It might be replied, that the limits to which I have confined myself, 
and beyond which it is not easy, perhaps, in the present age, to obtain readers, 
would not admit of this extension ; but I may add, that any biography of the au- 
thors of these centuries, which is not servilely compiled from a few known books 
of that class, must be fhr too immense an Undertaking for one man, and, besides its 
extent and difficul^, would have been particularly irksome to myself^ from the 
waste of time, as l deem it, which an inquiry into trifling facts entails. I have 
more scruple about the omission of extracts from some of the poets and best wri* 
ters in prose, without which they can be judged very unsatisfactorily ; but in this 
also I have been influenced by an unwillingness to multiply my pages beyond s 
reasonable Kmit. But I have, in some instances, at least in the later periods, gone 
more largely into analyses of considerable works than has hitherto been usual . 
These are not designed to serve as complete abstracts, or to supersede, instead of 
exciting, the reader's industry ; but I have felt that some books of traditional rep- 
utation are less fully known than they deserve. 

Some departments of literature are passed over or partially touched. Among 
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the former are books relating to particular arts, as agriculture or paioting, or to 
subjecto of merely local iatereet, as those of English law. Among tne latter is the 
great and extensive portion of every library, the historical. Unless where history 
has been written with peculiar beauty of language or philosophical spirity I have 
generally omitted all mention of it ;, in our researches after truth of fikct, the num- 
ber of books that possess some value is exceedingly great, and would occupy a dis« 
proportionate space in such a graeral view of literature as the preienL For a 
similar reason, i have not given its numerical share to theology. 

It were an impertinence to anticipate, for the saka of obviating, the possible crit* 
icism of a public which has a right to judge, and for whose judsmeots I have had 
so much cause to be grateful, nor less so to dictate how it should read what it is 
not bound to read at all ; but perhaps I may be allowed to say that I do not wish 
this to be considered as a book of rmrence on particular topics, in which point of 
view it must often appear to disadvantage ; and that, if it proves of any value, it 
will be as an enUre and synoptical work. 
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INTRODUCTION 

TO THS 

L1TERA.TURE OF EUROPE 

Uf THE PIFTBBNTH, SIXTEENTH, AND SETENTEBNTH CENTURIES. 



CHAPTER I. 

0« THE OEHKRAL STATE Of UTSBATtntB tM 
TRX lODDLS AOCS TO THE K!fD OF TBE 
rOOETEEHTR CIE'RIHT. 

LoM of Ancient iMnng in the Fall of the Roomo 
Empire.— Fint Svmptons of itt Revivel.*Im- 
provement in the TweUth Ceotorj.— Univeraitiea 
end Scboltstic Philoeophy.— Origin of Modem 
Lengnafee.— Early Poetnr.— PrOTen^l, French, 
Oennan, and Spanish.— Bagliah Lanctiafe and 
Literature.— fawreaae of Elementary Knowiedfe. 
— InTention of Paper.— Roman Jtthepmdence.-^ 
CultifatioQ of Clasfical Literature.— ftt Decline 
after the Twelfth Centuiy.— Leae vbible in luly. 
*^Petrafeh. 

1. Althoi7«b the siibject of these voU 
Beiiocpeet uoies does DOt comprehend the 
totiS^^SdL litetary history of Europe ante- 
i«nneen. rior to the commencement of 
any- the fifteenth century, a period as 
nearly coinciding as can be expected in any 
airbitrary dlTision of time with what is usu- 
ally denominated the rerival of letters, it 
appears necessary to prefix such a gen- 
era! retrospect of the state of knowledge 
for some preceding ages as will illustrate 
its subsequent progress. In this, however, 
the reader is not to expect a reffular histat 
ry of medittTal literature, which would be 
nothing less than the extension of a scheme 
already, perhaps, too much beyond my 
powers of execution.* 

2. Every one is well aware, that the es- 
La« of tablishment of the barbarian ns* 
{JJJJy* ^ tions on the ruins of the Roman 

I'm. empire in the West was accom- 
panied or followed by an almost 



* The iobject of the followinf chapter haa been 
already treated by me in another work, the History 
of Earope dnriof the Middle Ams. I have not 
thoaght It necessary to repeat all that is there said : 
the reader, if be is acquainted with thoee volumes, 
may consider the ensaiag pa^ putly M supple- 
■cnuU and partly as eorreeting the former where 
tiiey contain anytniog inconsistent. 

Vol. I.— D 



universal loss of that learning which had 
been accumulated in the Latin and Greek 
languages, and which we call ancient or 
classical ; a revolution long prepared by the 
decline of taste and knowl^e for several 
preceding ages, but accelerated by public 
calamities in the fifth century with over- 
whelming rapidity. The last of the an- 
cients, and one who forms a Jink between 
the classical period of literature and that of 
the Middle Ages, in which he was a favour 
ite author, is Boethius, a man of »,,,jy^. 
fine genius, and intevestinff both has -miu 
from nis character and hia death. }*<» ^ FMp 
It is well known that, after filling "**'^' 
the dignities of consul and aenator in the 
court of Theodoric, he fell a victim to the 
jealousy of a sovereign, iVom whose mem- 
ory, in many respects glorious, the stain of 
that blood has never been efihced. The 
Consolation of Philosophy, the chief work 
of Boethius, was written in hia nrison. 
Few books are more striking from the cir- 
cumstances of their production. Last of 
the classic writers, m style not impure, 
though displaying too lavishly that poetic 
exuberance whicn had diatinjguished the 
two or three preceding centuries, in eleva* 
tion of sentiment equal to any of the phi> 
losophers, and mingling a Christian sanc- 
tity with their lessons, he speaks from his 
prison in the swanlike tones of dying elo« 
^uence. The philosophy that consoled him 
in bonds was soon required in the suffer- 
ings of a cruel death. Quenched in his 
blood, the lamp he had trimmed with a 
akilftil hand gave no more light ; the lan- 
guage of Tully and Virgil soon oeased to 
be spoken ; and many ages were to pass 
away before learned diligence restored its 
purity, and the imion of genius with imita- 
tion tauffht a few modem writers to sur- 
pass in eloouence the Latinity of Boetluus. 
3, The oownfall of learning and elo- 
quence, aAer the death of Boethius in b^ 
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BipUde- was inconceivably rapid. His con- 
•"■JjJl^ , tempomy Cassiodonis, Isidore of 
itoSScL 8eT]lle,aDdMartianusCapella,tbe 
cMivry. earliest, but worst of the three, by 
▼ery indifferent compilations, and that en- 
cyclopedic method which Heeren observes 
to be an unusual concomitant of declining 
literature, superseded the use of the great 
ancient writers, with whom, indeed, in the 
opinion of Meiners, they were themselves 
acquainted only throuffh similar produc- 
tions of the fourth and fifth centuries. Isi- 
dore speaks of the rhetorical woiks of 
Cicero and Quintilian as too difluse to be 
read.* The authorities upon which they 
founded their scanty course of grammar, 
log[ic, and rhetoric were chiefly obscure 
writers, no longer extant. But themselves 
became the oracles of the succeeding pe- 
riod, wherein the trivium and quadrivium, 
a course of seven sciences, introduced in 
the sixth century, were taught from their 
jejune treatises.f 

4. This state of general ignorance last- 
k porttoa ^^» ^^^ "^ ^^^ sensible differ- 
wMtM In ence, on a superficial view, for 
uie eiwreb. ^bout five centuhcs, during which 
every sort of knowledge was almost whol- 
ly confined to the ecclesiastical order. But 
among them, though instances of gross ig- 
norance were exceedingly frequent, the 
necessity of preserving £e Latin language, 
in which the Scriptures, the canons, and 

* Meiners, Vergleichang der eitten, dec, dei mit* 
telaltera mit deneo umen JahrhandeiU, 3 ttoU., 
Hanorer, 1793« vol. ii., d. 333. Eicbboro, AUft- 
metne Oeacbichte der Caitur und LiUerator, toI. li., 
p. 20. Heeren, Oeschichte det studiom der cUssie- 
Chen LittemtQT, Gottinfen, 1797. Tbeee three 
bookfl, with the Hietoixe Littirsire de ]a France, 
Bnicker'c History of Philoeophr, Tamer's and Hen- 
nr's Histories of Euf land, Mnratori*s 43d DisserU- 
tion, Tiraboschi, and some few othera, who will ap- 
pear in the notes, are my chief aothorities for the 
dark ages. But none, in a yery short compass, is 
e^nal to the third disconrse of Fleaiy, in the 13th 
▼olume of the 13mo edition of his Ecclesiastical 
History. 

t The triTtom contained grammar, logic, and 
rhetoric; the quadrivinm, arithmetic, geometry, 
music, and astronomy, as in these two tines, framed 
to assist the memory i 

" OaAHM. loquitnr ; Du. vera docet ; Rhbt. Tor- 
ba colorat ; Mvs. canit ; Ai. numerat ; Gbo. poo- 
derat ; Ast. colit astra.** 

But most of these sciences, ss snch, were hardly 
tancht at aU. The arithmetic, for insUnoe, of Css- 
sioooms 0^ Gapella is nothing but a few definilians 
mingled with superstitious absurdities about the Tir^ 
tues of certain nuroberi awl figures. Meiners, ii., 
339. Kastner, Oeschichte der Mathematik, p. S. 

The arithmetic of Cassiodonis occupies little 
moie than two folio pages, and does not contain one 
word of the common rules. The geometry is mnch 
the same ; in two pages we have some definitions 
and axioms, but nothmg farther. His logic is long- 
er and better, extending to sixteen fdio pagea. The 
grunmar is very short and trifling ; the rhetoric the 



other authorities of the church, and the 
regular Utuigies,were written, and in which 
alone the correspondence of their well-or- 
ganized hierarchy could be conducted, kept 
flowing, in the worst seasons, a slender but 
living stream ; and though, as has been ob- 
senred, no great diflference may appear, on 
a superficial view, between the seventh and 
eleventh centuries, it would easily be shown 
that, ailer the first prostration of learning, 
it was not long in giving signs of germina- 
ting afresh, and that a very slow and grad- 
ual improvement might be dated faither 
back than is generally believed.* 

5. literatuxe was assailed in its downfall 
by enemies from within as well as Prtjndim 
from without. A prepossession ^^Jj^JJ: 
against secular learning had taken ^£nt 
hold of those ecclesiastics who isaniing. 
gave the tone to the rest ; it was inculcated 
in the most extravagant degree by Gregory 
1., the founder, in a great measure, of the 
papal supremacy, and the chief authority in 
the daik ages ;f it is even found in Alcuin, 
to whom so much is due, and it gave way 
very gradually in the revival of literature. 
In some of the monastic foundations, es- 
pecially in that of Isidore, though himself 
a man of considerable learning, the pjeni- 
sal of heathen authors was prohibited. 
Fortunately, Benedict, whose order became 
the most widely diffused, while he enjoin- 
ed his brethren to read, copy, and collect 
books, was silent as to their nature, con- 
cluding, probably, that they would be whol- 
ly religious. Tliis, in course of time, be- 
came the means of preserving and multi- 
plying classical manuscripts.^ 

6. If, however, the prejudices of the cler« 
gy stood in the way of what we ^^^ ^ 
more esteem than they did, the fttimn tn 
study of philological literature, it pn 
is never to be foigotten that, but "' 



* M. Guixot confirms me in a conclusion to which 
T had prsTiousW come, that the seventh century is 
the nadir of the human mind in Europe, and that its 
movement in advance began before the end of the 
neit, or, in other words, with Charlemagne.— Hist 
de la Civilisation en France, ii., 345. A notion, prob 
ably, is current in Enj^and, on the authority of the 
older writers, such as Cave or Robertson, Uiat the 
gtsatest darkness was later; which is true as to 
Rngland itself, it was in the seventh centurv that 
the barbarians were first tempted to enter the cborch 
and obtain bishoprics, which hsd, in the first age 
after their invasion, been reeerred to Romans.— 
Fleury, p. IS. 

i Gregory has been often charged, on the aothor> 
ity of a passage in John of Salisbury^ with hsvidg 
burned a library of heathen authors. He hss been 
warmly deiended by Tiraboecbi, iu., 108. Even if 
the assertion of our coontryman were more poeitive, 
he is of too late an age to demand much credit. 
Eichhom, however, produces vehement evpressiooe 
of Gregory's disregard for learning, and even for the 
observance of grammatical rules, ii., 443. 

X Heeren, p. 59. Eichhom, it, 11, 18. 40, 49, 5a 
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lor them, the recoidfl of that very litorature 
would have perished. If they had been 
lees tenacious of their Latin litargy, of the 
Tulgate translation of Scripture, and of the 
authority of the fathers, it is Tery doubt- 
ful whether less superstition would haye 
grown up, but we cannot hesitate to pro- 
nounce uiat all gnmmatical learning would 
have been laid aside. The influence of the 
church iqwn leaming, partly isTourable, 
partly the reverse, forms the subject of 
Eichbora's second volume ; whose com- 
prehensive views and well-directed erudi- 
tion, as wett as his position in a f[reat Prot- 
estant university, give much weight to his 
testimony. Bui we should remember, also, 
that it is, as it were, by striking a balance 
that we come to this result ; and that, in 
many respects, the deigy counteracted 
that progress of improvement which, in 
others, may be ascribed to their exertions. 
7. It is not unjust to claim for these 
Firai ap- islands the honour of having 
pamocMof fint withstood the dominant ig- 
Smiiii! to norance, and even led the way 
iraiuid and in the restoration of knowledge. 
Baffiaad. ^g g^^iy ^ ^jj^ ^^ century, a 

little glimmer of light was perceptible in 
the Irish monasteries ; and in the next, 
when France and Italy had sunk in deeper 
ignorance, Uiey stood, not quite where 
national . prejudice has soifietimes placed 
them, but certainly in a very respectable 
position.* That island both drew students 
from the Ck>ntinent, and sent forth men of 
comparative eminence into its schools and 
churches. I do not find, however, that 
they contributed much to the advance of 
secular, and especially of grammatical 
leaming. Hiis is rather due to England, 
and to the happy influence of Theodore, 
our first primate, an Asiatic Greek by birth, 
sent hither by the pope in 668, through 
whom and his companion Adrian some 
knowledge of the Latin and even Greek 
languages was propagated in the Anglo- 
Saxon church. The Venerable Bede, as 
he was afterward styled, early in the eiffhth 
century, surpasses every other name of our 
ancient literary annals ; and, though little 
moire than a diligent compiler from older 
writers, may perhaps be reckoned superior 
to any man the world (so low had the East 
sunk Kke the West) then possessed. A 
desire of knowledge grew up ; the school 
of York, somewhat later, became respect- 
able, before any liberal education had been 
established in France ; and from this came 



* Eichboro, ii., 170, 188. See also the first vol- 
ame of Moore's History of Ireland, where the claims 
of hi* coQDtr^ are stated faToarabiy, and with much 
feaming and industry, but not with extravagant par- 
tiality. 



Akuin, a man fidly oaual to Bede in iMli- 
t^, though not, probably, in erudition.* Br 
his assistance^ and that of one- or two Itat 
ians, Charlemagne laid in his vast domin- 
ions the fiMmdations of learning, according 
to the staadaid of that age, which dispelled, 
at least for a time, some part of th» gross 
ignorance wherein his empire had been en* 
veloped.t 

8. The praise of having originally estab- 
lished schools belongs to some p^wseboda 
bishops and abbots A the sixth uiiNaiiw 
century. They came in place of gj^lj?^ 
the imperial schools overthrown '"'*»™' 
by the barfoarians.| In the downfall of 
that temporal dominion, a spiritual aris- 
tocracy was providentially raised up, to 
save from extinction the remains of leam- 
inc, and religion itself. Some of those 
schools seem to have been preseryed in 
the south of Italy, though merely, per- 
haps, for elementuy instruction. But in 
France the barbarism of the later Mero- 
vingian period was so complete, that, be- 
fore thp reign of Charlemagne, all liberal 
studies had come to an end.^ Nor was 
Italy in a much better state at his acces- 
sion, though he called two or three schol- 
ars from thence to his literary councils : 
the libraries were destroyed, uie schools 
chiefly closed : wherever the Lombard do- 
minion extended, illiteracy was its com« 
panion-l 

9. The cathedral and conventual schools^ 
created or restored by Charle- lUnsiidai 
magne, became the means of pre- S[J2*i!t*b- 
serving that small portion of uaiidi by 
leamioff which continued to ex- hun. 

ist. 'niey flourished most, having had 
time to produce their fruits, under his suc- 
cessors Louis the Debonair, Lothaire, and 
Charles the Bald, if It was doubtless a 



• Eichhom, ii., 186. SOT. 863. Hist. Litt. de la 
France, toIs. iii. and i?. Henry's Hietory of Eng- 
land, ?ol. if. Tomer*s Hiatory of Anglo-Sazooa. 
No one, however, haa apoken so highly or so fully of 
Alcntn*s merito aa M. Guiaot, in his Histoire de la 
Civilisation en France, vol. ii., p. 344-385. 

t Besides the ahove aothors, see, for the meriu of 
Charlemagne as a restorer of letters, hia Life by 
Oaillard, and Andrte, Origine, du:., deUa Liueratu- 
ra, i.. 165. 

t Eichhom, il, 5, 45. Gaizot fvol. ii., p. 116) 
gives a Uat of the Episcopal schools in France be- 
fore Charlemagne. 

f Ante ipaum Carolnm res;em in Gallia nnllnm 
fuerat studium Hberaiium artinm. Monachua En- 
golimensia, apud Launoy de Scholia ceMwioribas. 

tl Tiraboachi. Eichhom Heeren. 

^ The reader may find mors of the history of 
these schools in a little treatise by Launoy. De 
Scholia celebrloribns a Car. Mag. et poet Car. Mag. 
inatauratia ; also in Hist. Litt. de la France, vols. iu. 
and iv. ; Crevier, Hist, de l*(Jniversit6 de Paris, voL 
i ; Brockets Hist. Phil., iii. ; Maratori, Dissert 
zliii.: Tiraboschi, iii, 158,' Eichhom, S61, 295 
Heeren, and Fleary. 
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fbrtimato oineiinistuiee, Hbat the nv^dutktt 
of laxifaage had now gone far enough lo 
render Latin nnkitelligiUe without gram* 
maticsal instraetioD. Akoin, and others 
who, like hin, had endeaTOiiied to keep 
ignorance out of the ehnreh, were anxious, 
we are told, to restoie orthogsaphy ; or, in 
odier words, to preirent the wntten La^ 
from foUoMTiog the comiptions of speech. 
Tliey brouffht back, also, some knowledge 
of better mssical authors than had been 
in use. Alonin's own poems coidd at least 
not have been written by one unacquainted 
with Virffil ;* the feults are numerous, but 
the style is not always inelegant ; and fipom 
tiiie time, though quotations from the Latin 
|M>ets, especially Ovid and Virgil, and some- 
times from C^ro, are not veiy frequent, 
they occur suficiently to show that manu- 
scripts had been brought to this side of the 
Alps. They were, howcYer, very rare : 
Italy was still, as might be expected, the 
chief depository of ancient wntings ; and 
Qerbert speaks of the Ihcility of obtaining 
them in that country.f 

10. The tenth century used to be reek- 
Tbe iflQtii oned by medieval historians the 
«Miittry darkest part of this intellectual 
^SSSJJt night. It was the iron age, which 
ib anuwM Hy the^ vie with one another in de- 
•woiid. acnbing as lost in the most con- 
summate ignorance. This, however, is 
much rather applicable to Italy and Eng- 
land than to France and Germany. The 
former were both in a deplorable state of 
barbarism. And there are, doubtless, abun- 
dant proofs of ignorance in every part of 
Europe. But, contpared with the seventh 
and eighth centuries, the tenth was an age 
of illumination in France. And Meiners, 
who Judged the middle ages somewhat, 
perhaps, too severely, but with a penetra- 
ting and comprehensive observation, of 
which there had been few instances, had 

Kne so Air as to say, that " in no aij^e, per- 
ns, did Germany possess more learned 
and virtuous churchmen of the Episcopal 
order than in the Utter half of the tenth 
and beginning of the eleventh century.*^ 

* A poem by Alcum, De Ponttfidbu* GccImmb 
Eboniceniis, i« publithed in Omle't xt . Scriptopes, 
▼ol. iii. Henry qooiet a pmmm from thie, deaeri* 
biog the book* at York, in which we read thia line : 

Acer Ariatotelea, rhetor atqm Talliua ingena. 
Such a Terae ooald not have come from Alcuin; 
thoogh he erra in the ooantity of ayllablea, where 
memory alone conld aei him right, he wm not igno- 
rant of common ruloa. it ia found in Gale, 
Rhetor fea^u* TuUina ingena. 



II 



f NoeH qaot acripiorea in nibibua ant in agria 
[|ali« paaaim habeantur.— Oeibert, Epiat, ^30, apod 



Heeren, p. 166. 

t Vergleichung der aitten, ii., 384. The elcTenth 
century .le holda &r more advanced hi learning than 



EidQioni poinai out indications of a move 
extensive aoaiakitaiioe with ancient wri- 
ters in several French and German eccle- 
siastics of this period.* In the eleventh 
eentunr thia continued to inqpease; and, 
towards iu close, wo find more vigorous 
and extensive attempts at thiowioff off the 
yoke of barbarous ignorance, and either re- 
trieving what had been lost of ancient leanur 
iag, or supplying iu place by the original 
powers of the imnd. 

U. It is the most striking circumstance 
in the Mtenuy annals of the dark y^^^ ^ _ 
ages, that they seen to us still aimiDUia 
more deficient in naChio than in <ivk«fea. 
acquired ability. The meie ignorance of 
letters has sometimes been a little ex- 
aggerated, and admita of certain qualifi. 
cations; but a tameness and mediocrity, 
a servile habit of merely compiling ftom 
othere, runs through the writers of these 
centuries. It is not only that much was 
lost, but that there was nothing to compen- 
sate for it ; nothing of original genius in 
the province of imagination ; and but two 
extraordinary men, Scotus Erigena and 
Gerbert, may be said to stand out from the 
crowd in literature and philosophy. It 
must be added, as to the former, that his 
writings contain, at least in such extracts 
as I have seen^ unintelligible rhapsodies of 
mysticism, in which, peiiiaps, he should 
not even have the credit of originality. 
Eichhom, however, bestows great fnme 
on Scotus ; and the modem historians of 
philosophy treat him with resneot.f 

12. It would be a strange hypothesis, 
that no man endowed with supe- Prevalence 
rior gifts of nature lived in so or bad 
many ages. Though the pauset* **«'•- 
of her fertility in these high endowments 
are more considerable, I am disposed te 
think, than any previous calculation of 
probabilities would lead us to anticipate, 
we could not embrace so extreme a para- 
dox. Of military skill, indeed, and civil 
prudence we are not now speaking. But, 
though no man appeared of genius suffi- 
cient to burst the letters imposed by igno- 



the aizth. Hooka vrere read in the later which no 
one looked at in the earlier, p. 399^ 

• Allg. Oeaeh., ii., 335, 3fiS. 

t Rxtracta from John Bcotua Erigena will be 
foand in Brucker, Hiat Philoaophie, toI. iii.« p. 
619; in Meinera, ii., 373 ; or, more ftillT.in Tumera 
Hiatory of Eng[land, toI. i., 447, and Gutxot, fiiat 
de la Ci^iliaation en France, iii, 137, 178. The 
reader may conaolt alao Bohle, Tennemann, and 
the article on Tbomaa Aquinaa in the Encyclopaedia 
Metropolitana, aacribed to Dr. Hiunpden. But per- 
hapa Mr. Tomer ia the only one or them who baa 
aeen, or at leaat read, the metaphyaical rreatiae of 
John Scotua, entitled De Dirtaione Natnrs, in which 
alone we find hia philoaophy. It ia ▼ery rare oat ol 
England. 
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I md bad taste, some tere nnst hsTs 
been who, in a happier coadMon of litem- 
tore, woold faare been its lesitiniale pride. 
We perceive, therefore, in the d e ic i e neies 
of these writers, Ae effect which an ob- 
livion of good models, aod the prevalence 
of a false standard of merit, may produee 
in repressing the natural vigour of the 
mind. Their style, where they aim at el- 
oquence, is inflated and redundant, formed 
upon the model of the later fathers, iniiom 
they chiefly read; a feeble imitation of 
that vicious rhetoric which had long over- 
spread the Lattnity of the empire.* 

13. It might naturally be asked, whether 
fancy and feeUng were extinct among the 



lis period.— (Onizot, toL ii., p. 123-224.) It is 
reloctSDCe UuU 1 ever differ from M. Ooiiot ; 



* FJeanr, L xW., 4 19, snd TroisiAiiie Discoart 
(in Tol. xiii.), p. 6. Ttinier't History of England, 
!▼., 137, and HiMory of Anglo-Saxons, iii., 403. It 
Is soffieient to look wX nj extracts froin these wrt. 
tere of the dark ages to see the jastice of this cen- 
sure. Fleuiy, at tiie eoneiosion of his excellent 
third discourse, jasUy snd eadaidly apologizes for 
these fire ages, as not wbolljr desiitote of learning, 
and fu less of Tirtoe. They have been, be says, 
tmtngeoasly depreciated by the hnmanistB of the 
sixteenth century, who thoucht good Latin soperior 
to everything else ; and by ProCestaDt writers, who 
laid the corruptions of the church oo its ignorance. 
Yet there is an opposite extreme into which those 
who are disgustea with the commonplaces of super- 
ficial writers someciinea ran ; an esttnution of men 
by their rdativ9 superiority above their own times, so 
as to forget their position in comparison with a fixed 
standard. 

An eminent living writer, who has csrried the 
philosophy of history perhaps as fiir as any other, 
Aas lately endeavoured, at considerable length, to 
vindicate in some measure the intellectual character 
of this 
with 

but the passages addseed by him (especially if we 
exclude tboee of the il^h century, the poenia of 
ATttus, and the bomiliee of Cvsariue) do not appear 
adequate to redeem the age by any signs of genius 
they display. It moat always be a question of de- 
giee ; for DO one is abeord enough to deny the ex- 
iMsnoe of a relative superiority of Ulent, or the 
power of expressing moral emotions, as well as re- 
lating facta, with some wsrmth and energy. The le- 
gends of saints, an extensive though quite neglected 
r^ion of the litemtore of the dark ages, to which 
Ouizvt has bad the merit of directing our atten- 
tion, mav probably contain many pass8|es, like 
thoM he has quoted, which will be read with inter- 
eat ; and it is no more than justice that he has given 
them m French rather than In that half-barberoos 
Latin, which, though not essential to. the author's 
mind, never fsils, like an unbecoming dress, to show 
the gifts of nature at a disadvantage. But the oues* 
tions stili recur. Is this itf itself excellent ? Would 
ii indicate, wherever we should meet with it, pow- 
ers of a high order T Do we not make a tacit allow- 
ance in reading it, and that very largely, for the mean 
coodicioo in which we kitow the human mind to 
have been placed at the period 7 Does it instruct 
•a or give us pleasure ? 

In what M . Oniiot has said of the moral influence 
«f these legends in harmonizmg a lawless, baibarian 
lice (p. 157), I ahoQld be sorry not to concur : it is a 
•tfikmg insUnce of that candid and catholic spirit 
with which he has alwaya treated the oMdivval 



peoplB, though a ftleo taste 
reign in the cloister. Yet it is hrnie of i 
UMt we tind the most ramaika. *"'^- 
ble defidency, and could B|speal scaroe to 
the ragaest tradition or the most doubtful 
fragment in witness of any poetical talent 
woitliy of notice, except a vcvy little in the 
Teutonic languages. The Aagle^SaxDn 
poetry has oocasionafijr a wild apirit, rath- 
er impressive, though it is often twgid and 
always rude. The Scandinavian, such ss 
the well-known song of Regner Lodbrog, 
if that be as old as the period before us, 
which is now denied^ dis|^ys a atiU more 
poetical character. Some of the earliest 
Getman poetry^ the song on the victory of 
Louis III. over the Normsns m dSS, snd, 
still more, the poem in piaise of Haniio, 
archbishop of Cologne, who died in 1075, 
we warmly extolled by Herder and Boater- 
wdc.* In the Latin verse of these centu- 
ries, we find, at best, a few lines among 
many, which show the author to have 
eaught something of a classical style : the 
for greater portion is very bad.f 

14. The very imperfect state of lan- 
guage, as an instrument of refined lBipsr«bet 
thought, in the transition of Lst- •»*• -^ >«- 
in to the French, Castttian, and SSMtSr 
Italian tongues, seems the best tus. 
means of accounting in any satisfactory 
manner for this stagnation of Ae poetical 
Ihculties. The delicacy that distinguishes 
in words the shades of sentiment, the grace 
that brings them to the soul of the reader 
with the charm of novelty united to clear- 
ness, could not be attainable hi a colloauial 
Jaifon, the offspring of ignorance, and in- 
determinate possibly in its forms, which 
those who possessed any superiority of ed- 
ucation would endeavour to avoia. We 



« Henler, Zentreote Blatter, vol. v., p. les, 1S4. 
Heinsius, Lehihnch der Deatschen Sprachwisaens 
chaft, iv., 39. Bouterwek, Geschichte der Poesie 
und Beredsamkeit, vol. ix., p. 78, 82. The author is 
unknown ; aber dem unbekannten sichert sein werk 
die unsterblkhkeit, says the latter critic. One might 
raise a question as to the capacity of an anonymous 
author to possess immortal lame. Nothing equal to 
this poem, he says, occurs ia the earlier German poe- 
try : it is sn ootpourtns of ffenios,not without faults, 
bat foil of power ana feeling : the dialect ia still 
Prankish, but approaches to Swabian. Herder calls 
it ** a truly Pindaric song." He has given large ex- 
tracts from it in the volume above quoted, which 
glows with bis own fine sense of beautv. 

t Tiraboschi supposes Latin versiners to have 
been common in luiy. Le CittA al pari che le cam- 
pagpe riaooavsn di versi, iii., 307. 

The specimens he afterward produces, p. 919, are 
miserable. Hroswitha, abbess of Gandersheim, has 
perhaps the greatest reputation among these Latin 
poets. She wrote, in the tenth century, sacied com- 
edies in imiution of Terence, which I have not aeen. 
and other poetry which I saw many years since, and 
thought very bad. Alcuin has now snd then a Vir* 
gilian cadence. 
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shall tiOon fasve occasion to advert again to 
this subject. 

15. At the beginning of the twelfth cen- 
improre. tury, we enter upon a new divis- 
SSniiinfor ***° *** ^^ literaiy history of Eu- 
ibf twdfth rope. FroBd this time we may 
esniiry. deducc a line of men, conspicu- 
ous, accoiding to the standard of their 
times, in different walks of intellectual pur- 
suit, and the commencement of an inter- 
estinff period, the later Middle Ares ; in 
which, though ignorance was yery mr from 
being cleared away, the natural powers of 
the mind were developed in considerable 
activity. We shall point out separately 
Lodinf drw ^® most important circumstan- 
eunwiuicflt ces of this progxess ; not all of 
{JJJJ355J" them concurrent in efficacy with 

'* each other, for they were some- 
times opposed, but all tendinff to arouse Eur 
rope from indolence, and to Ix its attention 
on literature. These are, Ist The institu- 
tion of universities, and the methods pur- 
sued in them : Sd. The cultivation of the 
modem languages, followed by the multi- 
plication of books, and the extension of the 
art of writing : 3d. The investigation of the 
Roman law : and, lastly. The return to the 
study of the Latin language in ite ancient 
models of purity. We shall thus come 
down to the fifteenth century, and judge 
better of what is meant by the revival of 
letters, when we aj^rehend with more ex- 
actness their previous condition. 

16. Among the Gailovingian schools it is 
Otifinortia doubtful whether we can reckon 
nnifenayof one at Paris; and, though there 
"^' are some traces of public instruc- 
tion in that city about the end of the ninth 
century, it is not certain that we can as- 
sume it to be more ancient. For two hun- 
diied years more, indeed, it can only be 
said, that some persons appear to have 
come to Paris for the purposes of study.* 
The commencement of this famous univer- 
sity, like that of Oxford, has no record. 
But it owes its first reputation to the sud- 
den spread of what is usually called the 
scholastic philosophy. 

1 7. There had been hitherto two methods 
ModM of ^^ treating theological subjecte : 
treaung iIm one that of the fttthers, who built 
IgJJJV **^ them on scripture, illustrated and 

interpreted by their own ingenu- 
ity, and in some measure, also, on the tradi- 
tions and decisions of the church ; the other, 
which is said by the Benedictines of SU Maur 
to have grown up about the eighth century 
(though Mosheim seems to refer it to the 
sixth), using the fathers themselves, that is, 
the chief writers of the first six hundred 



• Cre?ier, 1, 13-76. 



years, who appear now to have acquired 
that distinctive title of honour, as authority, 
conjointly with scripture and ecclesiastical 
determinations, by means of extracts or 
compends of their writings. Hence about 
this time we find more frequent instances 
of a practice which had begun before : that 
of pubUshing Lod communes, or Catena pa-' 
trumy being only digested extracte from the 
authorities under systematic heads.* Both 
these methods were usually called positive 
theology. 

18. The scholastic theology was a third 
method; it was, in ite general sebotaMte 
principle, an alliance between puioMpiiy; 
faith and reason; an endeavour "■•"«»• 
to arrange the orthodox system of the 
church, such as authority had made it, ac- 
cording to the rules and methods of the 
Aristotelian dialectics, and sometimes upon 
premises supplied by metaphysical reason- 
mg. Lanfranc and Anselm made much 
use of this method in the controversy with 
Beretiger as to transubstantiation ; though 
they did not carry it so far as their suc- 
cessors in the next century.f The scho- 
lastic philosophy seems chiefly to be distin- 
ffuishc^ from tms theology by a larger in- 
nision of metaphjrsical reasoning, or by ite 
occasional inquiries into subjecte not im- 
mediately related to revealed articles of 
faith-l The origin of this philosophy, fixed 



* Fteury, 3aie duooun, p. 48. (Hut Ecd^t., voL 
xiii., L2ino ed. Hist Litt de h. Fimnce, rii., 147. 
Moriieim, in Cent ri., et pott Muntori, AntichiMi 
Italiane, dinert zliii., p. 610. Id this ditseitation, it 
may be obseired bj the wmjr, Mantori gives the im- 
portant fragment oir Caine, a Roman prnbjter before 
the end of the second century, on the canon of the 
New Testament, which has not been quoted, as iar 
as I know, bT sny English writer, nor, which is more 
remarkable, by Michaelis. It will be found in Kich- 
hom, Einleitang in das Neue Testament, iv., 35. 
The Latinity is very indidforent for the second cen- 
tury ; yet it cannot be much later, and may poaaiblv 
be suspected of being a translation from a Oreek 
onrinal. 

Upon this great change in the theology of the 
church, which consisted principally in establishmg 
the authority of the fothers, (he resder may see If. 
Guisot, Hist.de la CiTilisation,iii.,12L There seem 
to be but two causes for this : the one, a conscious 
nees of ignorance and inferiority to men of so mudi 
talent as An^stin and a few others ; the other, a con- 



piann, Manuel de THist de la Philosophie, i., 338. 
Crerier, i, 100. Andr6s, ii., 15. 

t A Jesuit of the sixteenth centurr thus shoitly 
and clearly distinguishes the positiTe irum the scho- 
lastic, and both from natural or meUphysical theol- 
ogy. At nos theologiam scholasticam dicimus, qua 
certiori methodo et rationibus imprimis ez divioa 
scriplura, ac traditionibus sou decratis patrum. in 
condliis definitie Teritatem emit, ac discutiendo 
comprobat Quod cum in scholis pmcipue aigu- 
mentando compaietur, id notaen eortita est. Qua 
mobrem differt a poeiuva theologia, non re sed 
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by Bohle and Tennemann in the ninth cen- 
tury, or the age of Scotiis Erigena, has been 
brought down by Tiedemann, Meiners, and 
Hampden* so low as the thirteenth. But 
-^ Roscelin of Compiegne, a little be- 

' fore UOO, maybe accounted so far 
the founder of the schoolmen, that the great 
celebrity of their disputations, and the rap- 
id increase of students, is to be traced to 
the influence of his theories, thou^ we 
have no proof that he ever taught at Faris. 
Roscelin also, having been the first to re- 
vive the famous question as to the reality 
of universal ideas, marks, on every hypoth- 
esis, a new era in the his(torv of that phi- 
losophy. Tlie principle of the schoolmen 
in their investigations was the exi»nding, 
developing, and, if possible, illustrating and 
clearing from objection the doctrines of 
natural and revealed relixion in a dialecti- 
cal method and by dint of the subtlest re»- 
aoning. The questions which we deem 
altogether metaphysical, such as that con- 
cenuDg universal ideas, became theologi- 
cal in ueir hands.t 



ttdem cam tiatarmli theologii, quo nomine phikMO- 
phi metaphystoen nominaruoL Positiva igitur non 
itm res disputandas proponit, Md peiM senteotiam 
rMtam et firmam pontt, prscipaa in ptetatem incam- 
beoa. VenatiiraiiltmatipMmezpiieatioDeScrip- 
iarm aacna* traditioMmi, conciiionim et aaDctonim 
paeram. NatuimUa pono tbeolo|:ia Dei naturam per 
natans argumenta et rationet injuirit, cam aaMr- 
natUTalia, traam scbolaaticam dicimoi, Dei ejoaaem 
natavam, rim, proprieCatea, OBteraaqae res diTinaa 
per ea principtt veatigat, qua aunt hominiboa reve- 
JmU divinitas.— Poaeevio, Bibliotheca Selecta, 1. 3, 
c. i. 

Both poaitive and acholaitic theoIo|nr were moch 
indebted to Peter Lombard, whoee Liber Sententia- 
rom ii a diMt of propoaitioiia extracted from the 
htinen, witb no attempt to reconcile them. It waa 
therefore a prodigioaa magaxine of aims for diapa- 
tation. 

* The iirrt of theae, according to Tennemann, 
begina the liat of aehoqlmen with Halea ; the two 
latter agree in coofeiring that honour on Albertua 
Magnua. Bracker inclinea to Roacetin, and baa 
been followed by othera. It may be added, that 
Tennemann dividea the echolaatic philoaophy into 
four periods, which Roscelin, Halea, Ockham, and 
the atzteenth century terminate ; and Buble into 
three, eodmg with Roscelin, Albertua Magnua, and 
the atzteenth century. It is evident, however, that, 
by beginning the scholastic series with Roacelin, 
we exclude Lanfranc, and even Anselm, the latter 
of whom waa certainly a deep metaphyaieian ; aince 
to him we owe the aubtle anniment for the exiat- 
enoe of a Deity, which Des Cartea afterward revi- 
ved.~Bah]e, 679. Thia argument waA anawered 
at the time by one Oaunelo ; ao that metaphyaical 
I were not unknown in the eleventh cen- 
,344. 



reaeoninn 
lory.— Tei 



lory. _ 

t Bracker, though he containa aome useful ex- 
tiacta, and tolerable general viewa, waa not well 
veraed in the scholastic writers. Meiners (in his 
Comparison of the Middle Ages) is rather superfi- 
eial as to their philosophy, but presents a lively pic- 
ture of the schoolmen in relation to literatute and 



19* Next in older of time to Roscelin 
came William of Ghampeanx, j^ngnm^ 
who opened a school of logic at MboiaKi. 
Paris in 1109 ; and the University ^^ Jf-,^, 
can only deduce the regular sue* Univcrany 
cession of its teachers from that ^^•r^- 
time.* But his reputation was soon eclip- 
sed, and his hearers drawn away by a more 
potent magician, Peter Abelaid, who taught 
jn the schools of Paris in the second decad 
of the twelfth century. Wherever Abelard 
retired, his fame and his disciples followed 
him ; in the solitary watts of & Paraclete, 
as in the thronged streets of the capitaLf 
And the impulse given was so powerfid, 
the fascination of a science which now ap- 
pears arid and unproductive was so intense, 
that from this time for many generations 
it continued to engage the most intelligent 
and active minds. Paris, about the middle 
of the twelfth centunr, in the words of the 
Benedictines of St. Maur, to whom we owe 
the Histoire Litt^raire de la FVance, was 
another Athens ; the number of students 
(hyperfoolically speaking, as we must pre- 
sume) exceeding that of the citizens. This 
influx of scholars induced Philip Augustus^ 
some time afterward, to enlarge the bound- 
aries of the city ; and this again brought a 
fresh harvest of students, for whom, in the 
former limits, it had been dilBcult to And 
lodgings. Paris was called, as Rome had 
been, the cpuntry of aU the inhabitants of 
the world, and we may add, as, for very 
different reasons, it still claims to be.t 

20. Colleges with endowmento for poor 
scholars were founded in the be- untvsmtiss 
ginning of the thirteenth century, landed. 
or even before, at Paris and Bologna, as 
they were afterward at Oxford and 
Cambridge, by munificent patrons of "*"^' 
letters; charters incorporating the grad- 
uates and students collectively, under the 
name of Universities, were granted by sov- 
ereigns, with privileges perhaps too exten- 
sive, but such as indicated the dignity of 



manners. He has alao, in the Tranaactiona of the 
Oottingen Academy, vol. zii., p. 26-47, given a aoc- 
cinct but valuable sketch m the Nominaliet and 
Realist Controversy. Ttanemann, with whose 
Manuel de la Philoaophie alone I am conversant, ia 
aupposed to have gone very deeply into the subject 
in his laraer hiatory of philosophy. Buhle appeara 
aoperficisl. Dr. Hampoen, in hta Life of Thomaa 
Aqumaa, and view of the scholaatie philosophy, 
published in the Encyclopsdia MeCropolitana, haa 
the merit of having been the only p- * ^ — -^ 



or preaent, ao for aa 1 know, aince the levival of let- 
tera, who haa penetrsted far into the wilderness ol 
sdiolaaticiam. Mr. Sharon Tomer haa given some 
eztracta in the fourth volume of ioM Hiatory of Eng- 
land. 

• Crevier, i., 3. 

f Hist Litt da la France, vol. zIL Bracker, iii^ 
760. ^ . 

t Hist Litt de la France, is., TS. Grevier, i.. 874. 
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learning and the ooonleMmce it receiTed.* 
It ought, howerer, to be remembered, that 
these foundations were not the cause, bat 
the effect of that increasing thirst for 
knowledge, or the semblance of knowl- 
edge, which had anticipated^ the encour- 
agement of the great. The schools of 
Charlemagne were designed to la^ the ba- 
sis of a learned education, for which there 
was at that time no suficient desiie.f Bat 
in the twelfth century, the impetuosity with 
which men rushed to that source of what 
they deemed wisdofB, the great University 
of Pahs, did not depend upon academical 
privileges or eleemosynary stipends, which 
came afterward, though these were un- 
doubtedly very effectnal in keeping it up. 
The UniTersity created patrons, and was 
not created by them. And this may be 
said also of Oiobrd uid Cambridge in their 
incoiporate character, whatever the former 
may nave owed, if, in fact, it owed anything, 
to the prophetic munificence of Alfred. Ox- 
ford was a school of great resort in the reign 
of Heniy II., thou«£ its first charter was 
only granted by Henry III. Its earlier 
history is but obscore, and depends chiefly 
on a suspicious passage in Ingulfus, against 
which we must set the absolute silence of 
other writers.]' It became, in the thirteenth 
century, second only to Paris in the multi- 
tude of its students and the celebrity of its 
scholastic disputations. England, indeed, 
and especially through Oxford, could show 
more names of the first class in this line 
than any other country.^ 

* Fleury, xvii., 13, 17. Cre^ier, Tiraboschi, Ace. 
k University, univeraitas doetonim et fcholariuin, 
was 80 caliM, either from its incorporation, or from 
its professing to teach a!l aabjecta, as some have 
thoufht.-^Meinera, ii., 405. Fleary, xvii., 15. This 
excellent diaconrse of Fleunr, the fifth, relatea to 
the ecclesiastical literature of the later middle ages. 

t These schoola, eatabliahed by the Carlovingian 
princea in convents and cathedrals, declined, as it 
was natural to expect, with the rise of the universi- 
ties. — Meinera, ii ., 406. Those of Paris, Oxford, and 
Bologna contained many thousand students. 

% Giraldus Cambrensis, about 1180, seems the first 
unequivocal witness to the resort of students to Ox- 
ford, as an established seat of inatroction. But it is 
certain that Vacmrius read thers on the civil law in 
1149, which afibrda a presumption that it was al- 
ready assuming the chaiacter of a untvenrity. John 
of Salisbunr, I think, does not mention it. In a for- 
mer work, I gave more credence to its foundation by 
Alfred than I am now inclined to do. Bologna, aa 
well as Paris, was full of English students about 
ISOO.— Meinen, ii.. 438. 

^ Wood expatiates on what he thought the glori- 
ous age of the University. ** What university. I 
pray, can produce an inviQcible Hales, an admirable 
Bacon, an excellent, well-grounded Middlesex, a 
subtle Scotua, an approved Burley, a resolute Ba- 
c6nthorpe, a singular Ockham, a solid and industri- 
ous Hoicot, and a profound Bradwardin? all which 
persons flourished within the compass of one centu- 
17. I doubt that neither Paris, Bologna, nor Rome, 



SI. Ajidr6s ia hiclined to deriire the ui- 
stitution of collegiate fonndations ooiiMtais 
inumversities from the Saracens. JJ^^jSji 
He finds no trace of these amon^ ivom ihs 
the ancients ; while in scTeral cit- BsracsM. 
ies of Spain, as Cordora, Granada, Malaga, 
colleges for learned education both existed 
and obtained great renown. These were 
sometimes unconnected with each other, 
though in the same city ; nor had ihey, of 
course, those privileges which were con- 
ferred in Christendom. They were there- 
fore more like onliaary schools orjgymna- 
sia than universities ; and it is difficult to 
perceive that they suggested anything pe- 
ccdiarly characteristic of the latter institu- 
tions, which are mnc^ more reasonably 
considered as the development of a native 
germe, planted by a few ^nerons men, 
above all by Charlemagne, m that inclem- 
ent season which was passing away.* 

SS. The institution of the Mendicant or- 
ders of friars, soon after the be- sdraisstic 
ginning of the thirteenth century, 5J5}J5J}|L 
caused a fresh accession, in enor- Bendicant 
mous numbers, to the ecclesias- TM»n. 
tical state, and gave enoonrageraent to the 
scholastic pjhUosc^hy. Less acquainted, 
generally, with grammatical literature than 
the Benedictine monks, less accustomed to 
collect and transcribe bocte, the disci{des 
of Francis and Dominic betook themselves 
to disputation, and fbtmd a substitute for 
learning in their own ingenuity and expexU 
ness.| The greatest of the schoolmen 
were the Dominican Thomas Aquinas and 
the Franciscan Duns Scotus. They were 
founders of rival sects, which wrangled 
with each other for two or three centuries. 
But the authority of their writings, which 
were incredibly voluminous, especially 
those of the fonner,t impeded, in some 
measure, the growth of new men ; and w^ 
find, after the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, a diminution of eminent names in the 
series of the schoolmen, the last of whom, 



that grand mistress c»f the Christian world, nor any 
place else, can do what the renowned Bellosite (Ox- 
ford) hath done. And without doubt all impartial 
men may receive it for an undenisble truth, that the 
most subtle arguing in school divinittr did take its 
beginning in England and from Englishmen; and 
that also from thence it went to Paris, and other 
parts of France, and at length into Italy, Spain, and 
other nations, as is by one obeerved. So that, thou^ih 
Italy boaateth that' Britain takes her Christianity 
first from Rome, England may truly maintain that 
from her (immediatftly by France) Italy first receiv- 
ed her school divinity.**— Vol. i., ^ IfiO, A.D. 1 168. 

* Andres, ii., 129. f Ifeiners, ii., 615, 629. 

X The works of Thomas Aquinas are published 
in seventeen volumes folio, Rome, J 570 : those of 
Duns Seotua in twelve. Lyon, 1639. It is presumed 
thst much was taken down from their oral lectures ; 
some psrt of these volumes is of doubtful authea 
ticity.— Heinen, it, 7ia Biogr. Univ. 
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thai is much remembered in modem times, 
was WiUiun Ockham.* He revived the 
sect of the Nomiiialist8f forraerlj institu- 
ted by Rosc^lin, and, witli some import 
tant variances of opinion, brongfat into 
credit by Abelaid, but afterward overpow- 
ered by the great weight of leading scnooU 
men on the opposite side — that of the 
Realists. The disciples of Ockham, as 
well as himsdf, being politically connect- 
ed with the paity in Germany unfavoura- 
ble to the high pretensions of the Court 
of Rome, though they became very nu- 
merous in the universities, passed for in- 
novators in ecclesiastical as well as phil- 
osophical principles. Nominalism itself, 
indeed, was recKoned by the adverse sect 
cognate to heresy. No decline, however, 
seems to have been as yet pereepttble in 
the spirit of disputation, which, probably, 
at the end of the fourteenth century, went 
oh as eagedy at Paris, Oxford, and Sala- 
npnca, &e great scenes of that warfare, 
as before ; and which, in that age, gained 
much ground ia Germany, throu|^h the es- 
tablishment of several universities. 

23. Tennemann has fairly stated the 
Character or g^od and bad of the scholastic 
ihM pbuoM- philosophy. It gave rise to a 
^' great dispiay of address, subtle- 

ty, and sagacity in the explanation an^ 
mstinction of abstract ideas, but at the 
same time to many trifling and *minute 
speculations, to a contempt of positive 
and particular knowledge, and to much 
unnecessary fefinement.f Fleury well 
observes, that the dry, technical style of 



. * ** In them (Scotos and Ockham), and in tha 
later achooiman gmerallf , down to the period of 
the KefonnatioQ, there ia ta0n of the parade of 
logic, « mora ffonnal examination of ar^menta, a 
more burdensome importunity of syltogizing, with 
leaa of the philoaophical power of arrangement and 
diatfibotion of the subject discnaaed. The dryness, 
again, irreparable from the acholaatic method, is 
carried to excess in the later writers, and perspicn- 
it^ of style is altogether neglected.*'^ Encyclope- 
dia MetropoL, part zxzvii., p. 805. 

The introduction of this excess of logical subtle- 
ty, carried to the most trilling sophistry, is ascribed 
by Meiners to Petras Hispanus, afterward Pope 
John XXC, who died in 1S71, 4i., 705. Several 
enrioos specimens of scholastic folly are rnren by 
him in this place. They brought a discredit upon 
the name, which has adherea to it, and involved 
men of fine genius, such aa Aquinas hiniself, in the 
common reproach. 

The barbarism of style, which amounted almost 
to anew language, became more intolerable in Sco- 
tns and hts followere than it had been in the older 
Khoolroen.~Meiners, 7ti. It may be alleged, in 
excuse of this, thst words are meant to express 
precise ideas ; and that it was aa imposaible to 
write metaphysics in'|i;)od Latin as tae modem 
naturalists have found it to deaeribe planta and an- 
imals. 

t Mantwl de la Philoaophie, i, 337. Ekhhom, 
ii., 396. 

Vol. I.— E 



the schoolmen, affectii^ a geometrical 
method and closeness, is m fact more pro- 
lix aiid tedious than one more natural, 
from its formality in multiplying objec- 
tions and answers.* And, as their rea- 
sonings commonly rest on disputable pos- 
tulates, the accuracy they affect is of no 
sort of value. But their chief offences 
were the interposing obstacles to the re- 
vival of polite literature, and to the free 
expansion of the mind. Italy u pretaas 
was the land where the school- imm m it- 
men had the least influence ; *'^' 
many of the Italians who had a turn for 
those discussions repaired to Paris,! and 
it vras accordingly from Italy that the liffht 
of philological learning spread over Eu- 
rope. Public schools of theology were 
not opened in Italy till after 1360.| Yet 
we find the disciples of Averroes numer- 
ous in the University of Padua about that 
time. 

S4. II. The universities were chiefly 
employed upon this scholastic uientomia 
theology and metaphysics, with modcro isa- 
the exception of Bologna, which «*'«^ 
dedicated its attention to the civil law, and 
of Montpelier, already famous as a school 
of medicine. The laity in general might 
have remained in as gross barbarity as be- 
fore, while topics so removed from com- 
mon utility were treated in an unknown 
tongue. We must therefore look to the 
rise of a truly native literature in the sev- 
eral languages of Western Europe, as a 
more essential cause of its intellectual 
improvement ; and this will render it ne- 
cessary to give a sketch of the origin and 
early progress of those languages and that 
new hter&ture. 

25. No one can require to be informed 
that the Italian, Spanish, and orifinorctas 
Prcnph tonguages are the piin- fS!!2i;.«ia 
cipal of many dialects, deviating luLm ikn- 
fiom each pther in the gradusd m^h^- 
corruption of the Latin, once universally 
spoken by the subjects of Rome in her 
western provinces. They have under- 
gone this process of change in various 
degrees, but always from similar causes ; 
partly from the retention of barbah>us 
words belonging to their aboriginal, lan- 
guages, or the introduction of others 
through the settlement of the northern 
nations in the empire ; but in a far great- 
er proportion from ignorance of gram- 
matical rules, or from vicious pronuncia- 
tion and orthography. It has been Uie 
labour of many distinguished writers to 



• See Sroe diseoofs, xvii., 30-60. 
f Tiraboschi,v., 116. 

t Id., 137, leo. De Sade. Via da Petnrqfoe, iii., 
TiT. 
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trace the source and channels of these 
streams, which have suppHed hoth the lit- 
erature and the common speech of the 
south of Europe ; and perhaps not much 
will be hereafter added to researches 
which, in the scarcity of extant docu- 
ments, can never be minutely successful. 
Du Cange, who led the way in the admi- 
rable preface to his Glossary ; Le Boeuf 
and Bonamy, in several memoirs among 
the Transactions of the Academy of In- 
scriptions about the middle of the last 
century; Muratori, in his 33d, 33d, and 
40th dissertation on Italian antiquities; 
and, with more copious evidence and suc- 
cessful industry than any other, M. Ray- 
' nouard, in the first and sixth volumes of 
his Choix des Poesies des Troubadours, 
have collected as full a history of the for- 
mation of these languages as we could 
justly require. 

26. The pure Latin langua^, as we read 
Oomiption it in the best ancient authors, 
uun 5n "S P<>8*«88®8 a complicated syntax, 
lower em- and many ellip>tical modes of 
P*ro- ' expression, which give vigour 
and elegance to style, but are not likely to 
be readily caught by the people. If, how- 
ever, the citizens of Rome had spoken it 
with entire purity, it is to be remembered 
that Latin, in the later times of the repub- 
lic, or under the empire, was not, like the 
Greek of Athens or the Tuscan of Flor- 
ence, the idiom of a single city, but a lan- 
guage spread over countries in which it 
was not originally vernacular, and impo- 
sed by conquest upon many parts of Italy, 
as it was afterward upon Spain and Gaul. 
Thus we find even early proofs that sole- 
cisms of grammar, as well as barbarous 
phrases, or words unauthorized by use of 
polite writers, were very common m Rome 
Itself; and in every succeeding genera- 
tion, for the first centuries after the Chris- 
tian era, these became more frequent and 
inevitable. A vulgar Roman dialect, call- 
ed quotidianvs by Quintilian, pedestris hy 
Vegetius, tuualis by Sidonius, is recogm- 
sed as distinguishable from the pure La- 
tinily to which we give the name of clas- 
sical. But the more ordinary appellation 
of this inferior Latin was rusticus; it was 
the country language or patcis^ corrupted 
in eveiT manner, and, from the popular 
want of education, incapable of being re- 
stored, because it was not perceived to be 
erroneous.* Whatever may have been 



* Da Cat)g«, preftce, p. 13, 29. Rustieam igi- 
nxr fennoneili non hnmiliorem paalo duntazat, et 
qui rablimi opponitar,appellabant; aed eameCiam, 
qui magts reperet, barbarinnis soleciamiaqiie aca^ 
tiirat, ^xnm appoaite Sidoniaa aqaamam aennonia 
Celtici, &c., Tocat.— Rttaticum, qui nuilia vei 



the case before the fall of the Westen 
Empire, we have reason to believe that, in 
the sixth century, the colloquial Latin had 
undergone, at least in France, a consider- 
able change, even with the superior class 
of ecclesiastics. Gregory of Tours con- 
fesses that he was habitualiv falling into 
that sort of error, the misplacing inflex- 
ions and prepositions, which constituted 
the chief original difference of the rustic 
tongue from pure Latinitv. In the opin- 
ion, indeed, of Ra^rnouard, if we take his 
expressions in their natural meaning, the 
Roman language, or that which afterward 
was generally called Provencal, is as old 
as the estalMishment of the Franks in 
Gaul. But this is perhaps not reconcila- 
ble with the proofs we have of a longer 
continuance of Latin. In Italy it seems 
probaUe that the change advanced more 
slowl7. Gregory the Great, however, 
who has been reckoned as inveterate an 
enemy of learning as ever lived, speaks 
with superlative contempt of a regard to 
grammatical purity in writing. It was a 
crime in his eyes for a clergyman to teach 
grammar ; yet the number of laymen who 
were competent or willing to do so had 
become very small. 

S7. It may render this more clear if we 
mention a few of the growing corruptions 
which have, in fact, transformed the Latin 
into French and the sister tongues. The 
prepositions were used with no r^sard to 
the proper inflexions of nouns and verbs. 
These were known so inaccurately, and 
so constantly put one fpr another, that it 
was necessary to have recourse to prepo- 
sitions instead of them. Thus de and ad 
were made to express the genitive and 
dative cases, which is common in char- 
ters from the sixth to the tenth century. 
It is a real fault in the Latin language, 



gramroaticie vel ortho^phie legibua aatringitur. 
Thia ia nearly a definition of the early Romance 
languase ; it waa Latin without grammar or or* 
thoffrapoy. 

The aquama aermonia Celtici, mentioned by 8i- 
doniua, haa led Gray, in hia valuable remarka on 
rhyn>e, vol. ii., p. 53, aa it baa aome otfaera, into the 
erroneoua notion that a real Celtic dialect, auch aa 
Ca*aar found in Oaul, was atill apoken. Bui thia 
ia incompatible with the known hiatory of the 
French language; and Sidoniua ia one of thoae 
looae, declamatory writeiv, whoae worda are never 
to be conatrued in their proper meaning ; the com- 
mon fault of Latin authora from the thiiti century. 
Celticua aermo waa the patoia of Gaul, which, hav- 
ing once been Gallic Celtica, he atill called aUch. 
That a few proper namea, or aimilar worda, in 
French are Celtic, ia well known. 

Quintilian haa aaid, that a vicioua orthography 
muat bring on a vicioua pronunciation. Quod male 
acribitur, male etiam aici neceaae eat. But the 
converae of thia ia atill more true, and waa, in fact, 
the great cauae of giving the new Romance lan- 
guage ita msibU form. 
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that it wants both the definite and indefi- 
nite article : tile and unus, especially the 
former, were called in to help this defi- 
ciency. In the forms of MarculAis, pub- 
lishedtowards the end of the seventh cen- 
turV, iUe condnoally occurs as an article ; 
and it appears to have been sometimes 
used in the sixth. This, of course, by an 
easy abbreviation, furnished the articles in 
French and Italian. The peofde came soon 
to establish more uniforraitjr of case in 
the noun, either by rejecting inflexions, or 
by diminishing their number. Raynouard 
gives a long list of old French nouns, fqrm- 
ed from the Latin accusative by suppress- 
ing em or am.* The active auxiliary verb, 
than which nothing is niore distinctive of 
the modem languages from the Latin, 
came in from the same cause, the disuse, 
through ignorance, of several inflexions 
of the tenses; to which we must add, 
that here also the Latin language is sin- 
ffularly deficient, possessing no means of 
distinguishing the second perfect from the 
first, or "I have seen" from "I saw." 
The auxiliary veib was early applied in 
France and Italy to supply this defect ; 
and some have produced what they think 
occasional instances of its employment 
even in the best classical authors. 

£8. It seems impossible to determine 
GootiMMoee ^^^ progpess of these changes, 
or LaUo in the Agrees of variation between 
ihe KveiiUi the polite and popular, the writ- 
*^ *^' ten and spoken Latin, in the best 
ages of Rome, in tne decline of the em- 
pire, and in the kingdoms founded upon its 
ruins ; or, finally, the exact epoch when 
the grammatical language ceased to be 
generally intelligible. There remains, 
therefore, some room still for hypothesis 
and difference of opinion. The clergy 
preached in Latin early in the seventh 
century, and we have a popular song of 



« See a patsafo of Qaintilian, L 0, c. 4, qtioted 
in Hallam's Midcfle Ajm, 455. 

In the gnmiBw of CaMiodorai, a mere compila- 
tioQ from old writers, and, in this instance, from 
one Comotus, we find another remarkable paasage, 
which I do Boi remember to have seen qooled, 
thoQgfa doubtless it has been so, im the pronuncia- 
tion of the letter M. To otter this final conso- 
nant, he says, before a word beginninf with a Tow- 
el, is wrong, domm ac barbaram sonat ; hot it is 
an eqnal &alt to omit it before one beginning with 
a consonant, par enim atqne idem est vitinm, ita 
com vocaii sicat cnm consonant! JtTUteram, expri- 
mere.— Cassiodoras, De orthographia, cap. 1 . Thus 
we perceive that there was a nicety as to the pro- 
nunciation of this letter, which uneducated persons 
would naturally not regard. Hence, in the mscrip- 
tions of a low age, we frequently find this letter 
omitted ; as in one quoted by Moratori, Ego L. 
Gontins me bibo [Yirol archa [archam] feci : and it 
is very easy to multiply instances. Thus the neu- 
ter and the accusative terminations were lost. 



the same age on the victory obtained by 
Clotaire II., in 632, over the Saxons.* 
This has been surmised by some to be a 
translation, merely because the Latin is 
better than they suppose to have been 
spoken. But, though the words are prob- 
ably given not quite correctly, they seem 
reducible, with a little emendation, to short 
verses of a usual rhyUimical cadence.f 

29. But in thcf middle of the eighth cen- 
tury, we find the rustic language u ts chanfed 
mentioned as distinct from Lat- liJi'JJ*}?; 
in \X and in the council of Tours SgSi ud 
held in 813, it is ordered that ninth, 
homilies shall be explained to the people 
in their own tongue, whether rustic Ro- 
man or Prankish. In 843 we find the 
earliest written evidence of its existence, 
in the celebrated oaths taken by Louis of* 
Germany and his brother Charles the Bald, 
as well as by their vassals, the former in 
Prankish or early German, th0 latter in 
their own current dialect. This, though 
with somewhat of a closer resemblance 
to Latin, is accounted by the best judges 
a specimen of the language spoken south 
of the Loire ; afterward variously <;alled 
the Langue d^oc, Provencal, or Limousin, 
and essentially the same with the dialects 
of Catalonia and Valencia.^ It is deci- 



* Le BcBuf, in HAm. de TAcad. des Inscript., vol. 
xvii. 

t Turner, in Archaologia, vol. ziv., 173. Hal- 
lam's Middle Ages, 457. Booterwek, Oeschich. 
der Franzosen Poesie, p. 18, observes, that there 
are many frsgnients of popular Latin songs pie- 
served. I have not found any ouoted, except one, 
which he gives from La Ravaill^, which is sim- 
ple and rather pretty ; hut I know not whence it is 
taken. It seems the song of a female slave, and is, 
perhaps, nearly as old as the destruction of the em- 
pire. 

** At quid jubes, pusiole, 
Quafe mandas, filiole^ 
Carmen dulce me cantare 
Cum sim longe ezul valde 

Intra mare, 
cur jubes canere 7** 
Intra seems put for trans. The metre is rhymed 
trochaic ; but that is consistent with antiauity. It 
is, however, more pleasing than most of the Latin 
verse of this period, and is more in the tone of the 
modem languages. As it is not at all a hackneyed 
passage, I nave thought it worthy of quotation. 

t Acad, des Inscript, zvii., 713. 

i Du Cange, p. 35 ; Raynouard, pasisim. M. de 
la Rue has called it *un Latin expirant.' Re- 
cherches sur les Bardes d'Armorique. Between 
this and * on Fran^ais naisant* there mav be only a 
verbal distinction ; hut, ih accuracv of definition, I 
should thmk M. Raynouard much more correct. 
The language of this oath cannot be called Latin 
without a violent stretch of words : .no Latin schol- 
ar, aa such, would understand it, except bv conjec- 
ture. On the other hand, most of the words, aa we 
learn from M. R., are Prpven^al of the twelfth cen- 
tury. The passagie has been often printed, and 
sometimes inconectly. M. Roquefort, in the pref- 
ace to his Olossaire de la Langue Romans, has 
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dedly the opinion of M. Raynouard, as it 
was of earlier inquivers, that the general 
language of France in the ninth century 
was the Southern dialect rather than that 
of the North, to which we now give the 
exclusive name of French, and which they 
conceive to have deviated from it after- 
ward.* And he has employed great la- 
bour to prove that, both in Spain and It- 
aly, this language was generally spoken 
with hardly as much diflference from that 
of France as constitutes even a variatiotf 
of dialect; the articles, pronouns, and 
auxiliaries being nearly iaentical; most 
probably not with so much diflference as 
would render the native of one country by 
any means unintelligible in another.f 

30. Thus, in the eighth and ninth cen- 
Btriy tpe- turies, if not before, France had 
ciiiMNM or acquired a language, unquestion- 
"*»*"• ably nothing else than a corrup- 
tion of Latin (for the Celtic or Teutonic 
woids that entered into it were by no 
means numerous, and did not influence its 
structure), but become so distinct from its 
parent, through modes of pronunciation as 
well as grammatical changes, that it re- 

Suires some degree of practice to trace the 
erivation of words m many instances. 
It might be expected that we should be 
able to adduce, or, at least, prove to have 
existed, a series of monuments in this new 
foi^n of speech. It might naturally ap- 



given a tracins from an ancient manntcHpt of Ni- 
tard, the hiatorian of the ninth century, to whom 
we owe Ihia important record of lanauage. 

* The chief dtllerence was in ortLography ; the 
Northema wrote Latin worda with an • where the 
Bouth reuined « ; aa, charitet^caritat ; veritet,Ter- 
Hat; applet, apelat 81 Ton ritabliaaaitdana lea 

SfuB anciena teztea Fran^aia lea a primitifs en place 
eacon anrait identiqoement lalangae dea Troub- 
adoar8.~Raynoaard, Obeerrationa aur le Roman 
du Rmj, 1829, p. 5. 

f The proofa of thia aimilarity occupy moat part 
of the firet and alxth volnmea in M. Raynouard'a 
ezceileot work. 

It ia a common error to aoppoae that French Aid 
Italian had a double aoorce, barbaric aa well as 
Latin ; and that the Northern nation*, in conciner- 
faig thoae regtona, brou|[ht in a large ahare of their 
own language. Thia ia like the opinion that the 
Morman Conqueat hiftiaed the French we now find 
in our own tongue. There are certainly Teutonic 
worda, both in French and Italian, but not auffi- 
eient to afiect the propoaition that theae langiragea 
■re merely Latin in their origin. Theae worda, in 
many inatancea, expreaa what Latin could not; 
Ihua gwerra waa by no meana aynonymoua with M- 
km. Yet even Roquefort' lalka of **un jargon com- 
MM^ de mota Tudeaquea et Romaina ^— Diacoors 
rrpliminaire, p. 19; forgetting which, he more 
joatly remarka afUirward, on the oath of Charlea 
the Bald, that it aho#a ** la langne Romane eat en- 
tiirement oompoa^ de Latin.**^ A long liat could 
DO doubt be m^de of French and Italian worda that 
eannot eaaily be traced to any Latin with which we 
are acouainied ; bot we may be aurpriwd that il ia 
Mi aiill longer. 



pear that poetry, the voice of the sou), 
would have been heard wherever the joys 
and sufferings, the hopes and cares of hu- 
manity, wherever the countenance of na- 
ture, or the manners of social life, supplied 
their boundless treasures to its choice; 
and among untutored nations it has been 
rarely silent. Of the existence of verse, 
however, in this early period of the new 
languages, we find scarce any testimony, 
a doubtful passage in a Latin poem of tho 
ninth century excepted,* till we come to 
a production on the captivity of Poem on 
Boethius, versified chiefly from Boeihias. 
passages in his Consolation, which M. 
Raynouard, though somewhat wishing to 
assign a higher date, jdaces about the year 
1000. This is printed by him from a 
manuscript formerly in the famous abbey 
of Fleury, or St. Benoit-sur-Loire, and 
now in the public library of Orleans. It 
is a fragment of 850 lines, written in stan- 
zas of six, seven, or a greater number of 
verses of ten syllables, sometimes devia- 
ting to eleven or twelve ;^and all the lines 
in each stanza rhyming masculinely with 
each other. It is certainly by much the 
earliest specimen of French verse ;t even 
if it should only belong, as Le Beeuf 
thought, to the eleventh century. 

31. M. Raynouard has asserted, what will 
hardly bear dispute, that "there vrmw^x 
has never been composed any con- grammnr. 
siderable work in any language till it has 
acquired determinate forms of expressing 
the modifications of idefts according to 
time, number, and person,** or, in other 
words, the elements of grammar.} But 



* In a Latin eclogue quoted by Paachaaius Rad- 
bert (ob. 865) in the life of St. Adalhard, abbot 
of Corbie (ob. 826), the romance poeta are called 
upon to join the Latins in the following llnca": 

*' Rostica concelebret Romana Latina(^ne lingua, 

Saxo, qui, parit^r plang^ena, pro carmme dicat ; 

Vertite hue cuncii, cecinit quam maximua ille, 

£t tumulum facite, et tumulo auperaddite car- 
men." 

Raynouard, Choix dea Fo4aiea, vol. ii., p. cxxxy. 
Theae Ifnea are acarcely intelligible ; bot the quo- 
tation from Virgil, in the ninth century, perhaps de- 
aervea remark, though, in one of Charlemaane's 
monaateriea, it ia not by^any meana aatoniahing. 
Nennioa, a Welah monk of the aai^e age, who can 
hardly write Latin at all, haa quoted another lirte : 
** Purpurea intexti tollant aolca Rritanni ;" which 
ia more extraordinary, and almbat leada ua to aua- 
pect an interpolation, unleaa he took it from Bede. 
—Gale, IT. Scfiptorea, iii., 102 

f Raynouard, vol. ii , p. 6, 6, and preface, p. cxxvii. 

X OMenrationa philologiquea et grammaticalre, 
anr le Roman de Rou (1829). p. 26. Two anr.iea 
Proven^l gramroara, one bv Raymond Vidal in the 
twelfth century, are in exlatence. The language, 
therefore, muat have had ita determinate roles lie- 
fore that time. 

M. Raynouard haa ahown, with a pfodigalify of 
endence, the regularity of the Frencli or Romance 
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whether the ProveiKal or Romance lan- 
guage were in its infancy so defective, he 
does not say ; nor does the grammar he 
has given lead us to that ifiference. This 
grammar, indeed, is necessarily framed, in 
great measure, out of more recent mate- 
rials. It may be suspected, perhaps, that 
a language formed by mutilating the words 
of another could not for many ages be 
rich or flexible enough for the variety of 
poetic expression. And the more ancient 
forms would long retain their prerogative 
in writing : or perhaps we can only say 
that the absence of poetry was the effect, 
as well as the evidence, of that intellect- 
ual barrenness, more characteristic of the 
dark ages than their ignorance. 

32. In Italy, where we may conceive 
^^ the corruption of language to have 
tainoiln ^eu less cxteusive, and where 
DMioncer the spokcn patois had never ac- 
*""■*'• quired a distinctive name, like 
Ungua Rrnnana in France, we find two re- 
markable proofs^ as they seem, that Latin 
was not wholly unintelligible in the ninth 
and tenth centuries, and which therefore 
modify M. Raynouard's hypothesis as to 
the simultaneous origin of the Romance 
tongue. The one is a popular song of the 
soldiers, on their march to rescue the Em- 
peror Louis II., in 881, from the violent de- 
tention in which he had been placed by 
the Duke of Benevento ; the other, a sim 
ilar exhortation to the defenders of Mo 
dena in 0*24, when that city was in danger 
of siege from the Hungarians. Both of 
these were published by Muratori, in his 
fortieth dissertation on Italian Antiqui- 
ties ; and both have been borrowed from 
him by M. Sismondi, in his Litt^rature du 
Blidi.* The former of these poems is in 
a loose trochaic measure, totally destitute 
of regard to grammatical inflexions. Yet 
some of the leading peculiarities of Ital- 
ian, the article and the auxiliary verb, do 



bncuage in the twelfth ceptnry, nnd its retention 
of Latin forms, in cases when it had not been sus- 
pected. Thus it is a fundamental rule, that, in 
noons mascaline, the nominstive ends in • in the 
sin^lar, but wants it in the plural ; while the 
oUiqne cases lose it in the sinrolar, bat retain it in 
the plural. This is e? idently derived from th^ sec- 
ond declension in Letin. As, for example : 

Siog. " Li princes est venus, et a este sacrez rois. 

Pla. Li ovesque et U plus noble baron se sonle 
assemble.** 

Thus also the possessive pronoun is always mim, 
let. tea (meus, tuus, suus) m the nominative sin- 
gular ; mon« ton, 9cn (meom, &c.) in the oblique 
resimen. It has been through ignorance of such 
rules that tha old French poetry has seemed ca- 
pricious, and destitute of stnct grammar ; and, in a 
philosophical sense, the simplicity and exteosive- 
ness of M. Raynouard*s discovery entitle it to the 
appellation of beautifuL 

• Vol L, p. 23, 27. 



not appear. The latter is in accentual 
iambics, with a sort of monotonous ter- 
mination in the nature oi rhyme ; and in 
very much superior Latinity, probably the 
work of an ecclesiastic.* It is difllcult to 
account for either of these, especially the 
former, which is merely a military song, 
except on the supposition that the Latin 
language was not grown wholly out of 
popular use. 

33. In the eleventh century, France stiU 
affords us but few extant wri- prmchor 
tings, Sev^rad, indeed, can be tiM eisvenih 
shown to have once existed, •^"'y- 
The Romance language, comprehending 
the two divisions of Provencal and Nor- 
thern: French, by this time distinctly sep- 
arate from each other, was now, say the 
authors of the Ilistoire Litteraire d6 la 
France, employed in poetry, romances^ 
translations, and original works in differ- 
ent kinds of literature; sermons were 
preached in it, and the code, called the 
Assises de Jerusalem, was drawn up un- 
der Godfrey of Bouillon in UOO.f Some 
part of this is doubtful, and especially the 
age of these laws. They do not mention 
those of William the Conqueror, recorded 
in French by Ingulfus. Doubts have been 
cast b^ a distinguished living critic on the 
age of this French code, and upon the au- 
thenticity of the History of Ingulfus it- 
self; which he conceives, upon very plau- 
sible grounds, to be a forgery of Richard 
II. 's time : the language of the laws, in- 
deed, appears to be very ancient, but not 
probably distinguishable at this day from 
the French of the twelfth century. It may 
be said, in general, that, except one or two 
translations from books of Scripture, very 
little now extant has been cleaiiy referred 
to an earlier period.| Yet it is imposai- 



» I am at m loss to know what Muratori means 
by saying " Son versi di dodici sillabe, ma compo- 
tata la ragione de* tempi, vengono ad essere usuali 
a gU endecasillabi," p. 551. He could not have 
undeFstood the metre, which is perfectly regular, 
and even harmonious, on the condition only that 
no " rsgtohe de' tempi,** except such as accentual 
pronunciation observes, shall be demanded. Th# 
iirst two lines will serve as a specimen : 
** O tu, qui servas amis isU masnia, 
Noli dormirs, mooeo, sed vigila.'* 

This is litw another stran|fe observation of Mu- 
ratori in the same dissertation, that, in the well- 
known lines of the Emperor Adrian to his soul, 
" Animula vagula, blandula," which conld perplex 
no schoolboy, he cannot discover '* on' esatta nor- 
ma di metro ;" and therefore takes theoi to be mere- 
ly rhythmical. 

t Vol. vii., p. 107. 

% Roouefort, Ulossaire de la Langne Romane, p. 
25, and Etat de la Poesie Franoaise, p. 42 and 206, 
mentions several religious works in the roTsI libra- 
ry, and also a metrical romance in the British Mo 
eeum, lately published in France, on the faWulous 
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ble to doubt that the language was much 
employed in poetry, and nad been gradu- 
ally ramifying itself by the shoots of in- 
vention and sentiment ; since, at the close 
of this age or in the next, we find a con- 
stellation of gay and brilliant versifiers, 
the Troubadours of southern France, and 
a corresponding class to the north of the 
Loire. 

34. These early poets in the modem 
Metm of languages chiefly borrowed their 
modem forms of versification from the 
langoacM. Latin. It is unnecessary to say 
that metrical composition in that language, 
as in Greek, was an arrangement of verses 
corresponding by equal or eauivalent feet ; 
all syllables being presumed to fall under 
a known division of long and short, the 
former passing for stricuy the double of 
the latter in quantity of time. By this 
law of pronunciation aU verse was meas- 
ured ; and to this not only actors, who 
were assisted by an accompaniment, but 
the orators also, endeavoured to conform. 
But the accented, or, if we choose rather 



voyiige of Charlemsgne to Constantinople. Ray- 
nooard has collected a few fragments in Provencal. 
But I most dissent from this excellent writer in re- 
ferring the famous poem of the Vaudois« La Nobia 
Leyczon, to the vear 1 100.— Choiz des Poesies des 
Troubadours, m. ii., p. cxjczvii. 1 have already 
observed that the two lines which contain what be 
calls la date de I'an 1 100, are so loosely expressed 
as to include the whole ensuing century. (Hal- 
. lam's Middle Ages, 505.) And t am now con- 
vinced that the poem is not much older than 1200. 
It seems probable that they reckoned 1 100 years, on 
a loose computation, not from the Christian era, but 
from the time when the passage of Scripture to 
which these linea allude was written. The allu- 
sion may be to 1 Pet , i., 20. But it is clear that, at 
the time of the composition of this poem, not only 
the name of Vaudou had been imposed on those 
sectaries, but they had become subject to persecu- 
tion. We know nothin^^ of this till near the end of 
the century. This poem was probably written in 
the south of France, and carried afterward to the 
Alpine valleys of Piedmont, from which it was 
brought to Geneva and England in the seventeenth 
century. La Nobla Leyczon is published at length 
by Raynouard. It consists of 479 lines, which 
seem to be rhythmical or aberrant Alexandrines; 
the rhymes uncertain in number, chiefly masculine. 
The poem censures the corruptions of the church, 
but contains little that would be considered heret- 
ical ; which agrees with what contemporary his- 
torians relate of the original Waldenses. Any 
doubts as to the authenticity of this poem are to- 
tally unreasonable. M. Raynouard, an indisputably 
competent judge, observes, *' Les personnee qui 
Texamineront avoc attention jageront que le man- 
uscrit n*a pas €U Interpol 6," p. cxliii. 

I will here reprint, more accurately than before, 
the two lines supposed to give the poem the date 
of 1100: 

** Ben ha mil et cent ancz compli enti^Tement, 
Que fo scripta Tora car sen al derier temps." 
Can M. Raynouard, or any one else, be warrant- 
ed by this in saying. La date de Pan 1 100, qu*on lit 
dans ce poeme, merite toate eonfiance ? 



to call them bo, emphatic ayll^CB, being 
regulated by a very different though uni- 
form law. the iminstnicted people, espe- 
cially in tne de9line of Latinity, pronoun- 
ced, as we now do, with little or no regard 
to the metrical quantity of syllables, but 
according to their accentual value. And 
this gave rise to the popular or rhythmi- 
cal poetry of the lower empire ; traces of 
which may be found in the second centu* 
ry, and even much earlier, but of which 
we have abundant proofs after the age of 
Constantino.* AU metre, as Augustin 
says, was rhythm, but all rhythm was not 
metre : in rhythmical verse, neither the 
quantity of syllables, that is, the time al- 
lotted to each by metrical rule, nor even» 
in some degree, their number, was re- 
garded, so' long as a cadence was retain- 
ed, in which the ear could recognise a cer- 
tain approach to uniformity. Much popu- 
lar poetry, both religious and profane, and 
the public hymns of the cnurch, were 
written in this manner ; the distinction of 
long and short syllables, even while Latin 
remained a living tongue, was lost in 
speech, and required study to attain it. 
The accent or emphasis, both of which 
are probably, to a certain extent, connect- 
ed with quantity and with each other, sup- 
plied its place ; the accented syllable be- 
ing, perhaps, generally lengthened in ordi- 
nary speech ; though this is not the sole 
cause of length, for no want of emphasis 
or lowness of tone can render a syllable 
of many letters short. Thus we find two 
species of Latin verse : one metrical, 
which Prudentius, Fortunatus, and others 
aspired to write j the other rhythmical, 
somewhat licentious in number of sylla- 
bles, and wholly accentual in its pronuur 
ciation. But this kind was founded on the 
former, and imitated the ancient syllabic 
arrangements. Thus the trochaic, or line 
in which the stress falls on the uneven 
syllables, commonly alternating by eight 
and seven, a very popular metre from its 
spirited flow, was adopted in military 
songs, such as that already mentioned of 
the Italian soldiers in the ninth century. 
It was also common in religious chants. 
The line of eight syllables, or dimeter 
iambic, in which the cadence falls on the 
even places, was still more frequent in ec- 
clesiastical verse. But these are the most 
ordinary forms of versification in the ear- 



^ The well-known lines of Adrian to Floras, 
and his reply, " Kgo nolo Floras esse," &c., are 
accentual trochaics, but not wholly so ; for the last 
line, Scythicas pati pruinas, requires the word ,pati 
to be sounded as an iambic. They are not the ear- 
liest instance extant of disregard to quantity : far 
Suetonius quotes some satirical linea on Julias 
Cssar. 
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ly French or ProTeiK^, Spanish, and Ital- 
ian languages. The line of eleven sylla- 
bles, which became, in time, still more 
usual than the former, is nothing else than 
the ancient hendecasyllable ; from which 
the French, in what they call mascpUne 
rhymes, and ourselves more generally, 
from a still greater deficiency of final vow- 
els, have been forced to retrench the last 
ayllabie. The Alexandrine of twelve syl- 
lables might seem to be the trimeter iam- 
bic of the ancients. But Sanchez has 
very plassibly referred its origin to a form 
more usual in the dark ages, Uie pentame- 
ter, and shown it in some early Spanish 
poetry.* The Alexandrine, in the South- 
em languages, had generadly a feminine 
termination, that is, in a short vowel, thus 
becoming of thirteen syllables, the stress 
falling on the penultimate, as is the usual 
case in a Latin pentameter verse, accent- 
ually read in our present mode. The va- 
riation of syllables in these Alexandrines, 
which run from twelve to fourteen, is ac« 
counted for by the similar numerical va- 
riety in the pentameter.f 

35. I have dwelt, perhaps tediously, on 
OriBfn of this subject, because vague notions 
rbyiM in of a derivation of modem metrical 
i^i^- arrangements, even in the langua- 
ges of Latin origin, from the Arabs or 
Scandinavians, have sometimes gained 
credit. It has been imagined, also, that 
the peculiar characteristic of the new po- 
etry, rhyme, was borrowed from the Sar- 
acens of Spain-t But the Latin language 
abounds so much in consonances, that 
those who have been accustomed to write 
verses in it well know the difilculty of 



* The break in the middle of the Alexuidriiie, 
it will occur to every competent jud|e, hat nothing 
anatogooa'to it in the trimeter iambic, but exactly 
correspondt to the invariable law of the pentame- 
ter. 

t Roquefort, Easai sur la Poeaie FraiKtieo dana 
le ]2me et 13me aiglet, p. 66. Galvani, Oaeerva- 
zioni aulla Poeaia de* Trovatori. (Modena, 1829.) 
Sanchez, Poeinaa Caatellanaa anteriorea al ]5mo 
siglo, voL i., p. 122. 

Tyrwhitt had already obaerred, " The metrea 
which the Normana naed, and which we aeem to 
bare borrowed from them, were plainly copied 
from the Latin rhTthmical verMs, which, in the 
declension of that language, were currant in van- 
oua forma among those who either did not under- 
atand, or did not regard, the true (j^uantity of sylla- 
bles ; and the practice of rhjrminr la probably to be 
deduced from the aame original.**— Essay on the 
Language and Versification of Chaucer, p. 51. 

t Andrte, with a partiality to the Saracens of 
Spain, whom, by an odd blunder, he takea for hia 
countrymen, majiifested in almost every page, does 
not fail to urge this. It had been said long before 
by Huet,and others who lived before theae subjects 
had been thoroughly investigated.— Origine e Pro- 
gresso, dec, u., 194. He has been copied by Oin- 
fn6n6 and Siamondi. 



avoiding them, as much as an ear formed 
ojKi classical models demands ; and, as this 
jingle is certainly pleasing in itself, it is 
not wonderful that the less fastidious vul- 
gar should adopt it in their rhythmical 
songs. It has been proved by Muratori» 
Gray, and Tiu-ner, beyond the possibility 
of doubt, that rhymed Latin verse was in 
use from the end of the fourth century.* 
36. Thus, about the time of the first 
crusade, we find two dialects of PnTen«st 
the same language, differing by and Fraaeh 
that time not inconsiderably ^°^^' 
from each other, the Provencal and French, 
possessing a regular grammar, established 
forms of versification (and the early Trou- 
badours added several to those borrowed 
from the Latinf), and a flexibility which 
gave free scope to the graceful turns of 
poetry. William, duke of Guienne, has 
the glory of leading the van of surviving 
Provencal songstera. He was bom in 
1070, and may possibly have composed 
some of his little poems before he joined 
the crusaders in 1096. If these are genu- 
ine, and no doubt of them seems to be en- 
tertained, they denote a considerablq de- 
gree of previous refinement in the lan- 
guage-t We do not, 1 believe, meet with 
any other Troubadour till after the middle 
of the twelfth century. From that time 
till about the close of the thirteenth, they 
were numerous, almost, as the gay insects 
of spring ; names of illustrious birth are 
mingled in the list with those whom ge- 
nius has saved from obscurity ; they were 
the delight of a luxurious nobility, the 
pride of southern France, while the great 
fiefs of Toulouse and Gyienne were in 
their splendour. Their style soon ex- 
tended itself to the northern dialect. 
Abelard was the firet of recorded name 
who taught the banks of the«Seine to re- 
sound a tale of love ; and it was of Eloise 
that he sung.^ ''You composed," says 
that gifted and noble-spirited woman, in 



* Muratori, Antichiti Italiane diasert., 40. Turn- 
er, in Aicheologia, vol. xiv., and Hist, of England, 
vol. iv., p. 328, 653. Gray has gone aa deeply as 
any one into tbia aubject ; and, though writing at 
what may be called an early period of metrical 
critictsiD, he has fallen ^nto a few enrora. and bees 
too easy of credence, unanawerably provea tli» 
Latin origin of rhyme. — Gray*s Works by Mathias, 
vol. ii., p. 30-54. 

t See Raynouard, Roquefort, and Galvani, for 
the Provencal and French metrea, which are very 
complicatea. 

t Raynooard, Choix dea Po6aiee dea Trouba- 
doors, vol. ii., Auguis, Recueil des Anciens Po- 
ntes Fran^ais, vol. i. 

^ Bouterwek. on the authority of La Ravaillere, 
seems to doubt whether these poems of Abelard 
were in French or Latin.— Geach. der Franzdsen 
Poeaie, p. 18. I believe Ihia would be thought 
quite paradoxical by any critic at present. 
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one of her letters to him, ^ many veraes 
in amorous measure, so sweet both in 
tlieir language and their melody, that your 
name was incessantly in the mouths of 
all, and even the most illiterate could not 
be forgetful of you. This it was, chiefly, 
that made women admire you. And, as 
most of these songs were on rae and my 
love, they made me known in many coun- 
tries, and caused many women to envy 
me. Every tongue spoke of your Eloise ; 
every street, every house resounded with 
my name.'** These poems of Abelard 
are lost ; but in the Norman, or northern 
French language, we have an immense 
number of poets belonging to the twelfth 
and the two following centuries. One 
hundred and twentv-seven are known by 
name in the twelfth alone.f Thibault, 
king of Navarre and count of Champagne, 
about the middle of the next, is accounted 
the best, as well as noblest of French po- 
ets. 



* Duo aatem, fateor, tibi ipecUliter inennt» 
qoibus feminarum quarumlibet animoa atatim alii-' 
cere poteras, dictandi videlicet ei cantandi gratia ; 
quae caiteroa minime philoaophoa aaaecutoa eaae 
novimua. Qnibas quidem'quaai ludo quodam la- 
borem ezercitii recreana philoaophici pleraque ama- 
torio metro vel rithmo compoaita reliqaiati carmina, 
quad prai nimiA auavilate tarn dictammia qoam can- 
tua aaspiua frequentata tuum in ore omnium nomen 
inceesanter tenebant, at etiam illiteratoa melodic 
duicedo tui non aineret immemorea eaae. Atque 
bine maxime in amorem tui femina auapirabant. 
. Et cum horum para maxima carminum noatroa 
decantaret amorea, multia me regionibua brevi tem- 
pore nonciavit, et multarum in me feminarnm ao- 
eendit invidiam. And in another place : Prequenti 
carmine tuam in ore omnmm Heluiaaam ponebaa : 
me platc» omnea, me domua ainguise reaonabant. — 
Epiat. Abselaidi et Heloiaas. Theae epiatlea of 
Abelard and Eloiaa, eapecially those of toe latter, 
are, as far aa I know, the first book that givea any 
pleasure in reading which had been produced in 
Eurape for GQp yeara, aince the Gonaoiation of 
Boethiua. Bui 1 do not preaa mv negative judg- 
ment We may at least saj that tbe writers of the 
dark ages, if they have left anything intrinsically 
very gixxl, have been ill treated by the learned, who 
have failed to extract it. Pope, it may be here ob- 
aerved, has done great injustice to Eloisa in his 
nnhvalled Epiatle, by patting the aentimenta of a 
coarse and abandoned woman into her mouth. 
Her refusal to marry Abelard arose not from an ab- 
stract Dredilection for the name of mistress above 
that or wife, but (Vom her disinterested affection, 
which would not deprive him of the prospect of 
ecclesiastical dignities, to which his genius and re- 
nown might lead him. She judged verv unwisely, 
as it turned oat, but from an unbounded generosity 
of character. He was, in fact, unworthy of her af- 
fection, which she expresses in the tenderest lan- 
guage. Deum teatem invoco, si me Augaatas uni- 
verao prnaidena mundo matrimonii honore digna- 
retur, totumque mihi orbem confirmaret in perpetu- 
am prcsidendum, chariua mihi et dignius videretor 
tua dici meretrix quam illiua imperatrix. 

t Auguis, Discours Pr^liminaire, p. 2. Roque- 
fort, Etat de la Po^sie Fran9aise, aux I2me et 13me 
si^clea. 



37. In diis French and ProvenQal poe- 
try, if we come to the consideration of it 
historically, descending from an earlier 
period, we are at once struck by the vast 
preponderance of amorous ditties. The 
Greek and Roman muses, especially the 
latter, seem frigid as their own fountain 
in comparison. Satires on the great, and 
especially on the clergy, exhortations to 
the crusade, and religious odes, are inter- 
mingled m the productions of the Trouba- 
dours ; but love is the prevailing theme. 
This tone they could hardly have borrow- 
ed from the riiythmic^ Latin verses, of 
which all that remain are without passion 
or enersy. They could as little have 
been indebted to their predecessors for a 
peculiar gracefulness, an indescribable 
charm of gayety and ease, which many 
of their lighter poems display. This can 
only be ascribed to the polish of chival- 
rous manners, and to the mfluence of fem- 
inine delicacy on public taste. The well^ 
known dialogue, for example, of Horace 
and Lydia, is justly praised ; nothing ex- 
tant of this amoebean character, from 
Greece or Rome, is nearly so good. But 
such alternate stanzas, between speakers 
of different sexes, are very common in the 
early French poets ; and it would be easy 
to find some quite equal to Horace in 
grace and spirit. They had even a gen- 
eric name, tensons^ contentions; that is, 
dialogues of lively repartee, such as we 
are surprised to find m the twelfth cen- 
tury, an age accounted by many almost 
baiharous. None of. these are prettiei 
than what are called pastourdlesy in which 
the poet is feigned to meet a shepherdess, 
whose love he solicits, and by whom he 
is repelled (not always finally), in alter- 
nate stanzas.* Some of these may be 
read in Roquefort, Etat de la Po^sie Fran- 
Qaise, dans le 12me et I3me si^cl^s ; oth- 
ers in Raynouard, Choix des Poesies des 
Troubadours ; in Auguis, Recueil des An- 
ciens Poetes Fran^ais ; or in Galvani,^s- 
servazioni suUa Poesia de' Trovatori. 

38. In all these light compositions, which 
gallantry or gayety inspired, we perceive 



* Theae have, aa Galvani baa obaerved, an an- 
cient prototype in the twenty-seventh paatoral of 
Tbeocritoa, which Dryden has tranalated with no 
diminution of iu freedom. Some of the Pastou- 
relles are alao rather licentioua; but that ia not tbe 
eaae with the greater part. M. Raynouard, in an 
article of the Journal dea Savana for 1824, p 613, 
remarks the superior decency of the Southern po^ts, 
acarcely four or five transgressing in that respect ; 
while many of the fabliaux in tbe collections of 
Barbasan and Meon are of tbe most coarse and ata- 
pid ribaldry ; and such tha( even the object of ex- 
hibiting ancient mannera and language acarcely 
warranted their publication in ao largu a number. 
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tlM cbanetoristic excellences of French 
poetry as dh^inetly as in the best vaode- 
▼ille of the age of Louis XV. We can 
reaUy sometimes And little difference, ex- 
cept an obeoleteness of language, which 
gives them a kind of poignancy. And 
this style, as I have observed, seems to 
have been quite original in France, though 
it was imitated by other nations.* The 
French poetry, on the other hand, was de- 
ficient m strength and ardour. It was 
also too much filled with monotonous 
commonplaces ; among which, the tedi- 
ous descriptions of spring, and the ever- 
lasting nigntingale, are eminently to be 
reckoned. These, perhaps, are less fre- 
quent in the eaiiy poems, most of which 
are short, than they became in the pro- 
lix expansion adopted by the allegorical 
school in the fourteenth century. They 
prevaU) as is well known, in Chaucer, 
Dunbar, and several other of our own 
poets. 

39. The metrical romances, far from 
MetricaT common in Proven<^al,t but form- 
roiwia«M. ing a laige portion of what was 
tte^D^ written m the Northern dialect, 
though occasionally picturesoue, 
mceful, or animated, are seldom rrce 
from tedious or prosaic details. The ear- 
liest of these. extant seems to be that of 
Hovelok the Dane, of which an abridg- 
ment was made by GeoifVey Gaimar be- 
fore the middle of the twelfth century. 
The story is certainly a popular legend 
from the Danish part of England, which 
the French versifier has called, according 
to the fashion of romances, '*a Breton 
lay.** If this word meant anything more 
than relating to Britain, it is a ]4ain false- 
hood ; and upon either hypothesis it may 
lead us to doubt, as many other reasons 
may also, what has been so much asserted 
of late years, as to the Armorican origin 
of romantic fictions ; since the word Bre- 
ton, which some critics refer to Armori- 



* Andrit, «■ nsoal, derives the Proren^l style 
of poetry (rom the Arabisns; snd this has been 
coanleiwiiced, in aome messare, by Oinfu^n^ snd 
SismondL Some of the pecoliarities of the Trou- 
bsdonrs, their tcnsons or contentions, snd the en- 
.voi or termination of a poem, by an address to the 
poMn itself or the reader, are said to be of Arabian 
origin. In assuming that rhyme was introdoced by 
the same channel, these writers are probably mis. 
uken. But 1 have seen too little of Oriental, and 
especially of Hispaoo* Saracenic poetry, to form 
any opinion how tar the more essential character- 
istics of Provencal verse may have been derived 
from it. One seems to find more of Oriental hy- 
perbole in the Castilian poetry. 

f It has been denied that there are any metrical 
romances in Proven^l. But one called the Phil- 
omena, on the fabulous history of Charlemagne, is 
written after 1173. but not much later than 1200. 
-Journal des Savans, 18SM. 

Vol. L— F 



ca, is here applied to a stoiy of mere Eng- 
lish birth.* It cannot, however, be doubt- 
ed, from the absurd introduction of Ar^* 
tliur's name in this romance of Havelok, 
that it was written after t}ie publication of 
the splendid fables of Geofirey.f 

40. Two more celebrated poems are by 
Wace, a native of Jersey ; one, i>iini.ioa of 
a free version of the history um rrmch 
Uitely pubUshed by Geoffrey of >"«"••• 
Monmouth ; the other, a narrative of the 
Battle of Hastings and Conquest of Eng- 
land. Many other ron^ances followed. 
Much has been disputed for some years 
concerning them, and the lays and fabliaux 
of the Northern trouveurs ; it is sufficient 
here to observe, that they afforded a copi- 
ous source of amusement and interest to 
those who read or listened, as far as the 
French language was diffused; and this 
was far beyond the boundaries of France. 
Not only was it the common spoken 
tongue of what is called the court, or gen» 
erally of the superior ranks in England, 
but in Italy and in Germany, at least 
throughout the thirteenth century. Bru- 
netto Latini wrote his philosophical com- 
pilation, called Le Tresor, in French, " be- 
cause," as he says, ^^the language was 
more agreeable and usual than any oth* 
er." Italian, in fact, was hardly employ- 
ed in prose at that time. But for those 
whose education had not gone so far, the 



* The Recherches sur les Bardes d'Annoriqoe, 
by that respectable veteran, M. de la Rue, are very 
unsatisfactorv. It does not appc«r that the Bretons 
have so much as a national tradition of any roman- 
tic poetry ; nor any writings in their language oldet 
than 1450. The authority of Warton, Leyden, El- 
lis, Turner, and Price has rendered this hypothe- 
sis of early Armorican romance popular ; but 1 can- 
not believe that so baseless a fsbric will endure 
much longer. Is it credible that tales of aristo- 
cratic splendour and courtesy sprung up in so poor 
and uncivilized a country aa Bretagne? Tradi- 
tional stories they might, no doubt, possess, and 
some of these may be found in the Lais de Msrie 
and other early poems ; but not romances of chiv- 
alry. I do not recollect, though spesking without 
confidence, that any proof has been given of Ar- 
morican traditions about Arthur earher than the 
history of Geoffrey ; for it seems too much to inter- 
pret the word Briunta of them rather than of the 
Welsh. Mr. Turner, I observe, without absolutely 
recanting, has much receded from his opinion of 
the Armorican prototype of Geoffrey of Monmouth. 

-f The romance or Havelok was printed by Sii 
Frederic Madden in 1829, but not for sale. His 
Introduction is of considerable value. The story 
of Havelok ia that of Curan and Argentile, in Wa^ 
ner's Albion's England, upon which Maaon founded 
a drama. Sir F. Madden refers the English trans 
ktion to some time between 1270 and 1290. The 
manuscript is in the Bodleian Library. The French 
original has since been reprinted m France, as I 
learn from Burnet*s Supplement an Manuel dn Li* 
braire. Both this and lu abridgment, by Oooffray 
Gaimar, are in the Britiah Museum. 
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romances and tales of France began to be 
rendered into German as early as the lat- 
ter part of the twelfth century, as they 
were long afterward into English, becom- 
ing the basis of those popular songs 
which illustrate the period of the Swabian 
emperors, the great house of Hohen- 
stauffen, Frederic fiarbarossa, Henry VI., 
and Frederic II. 

41. The poets of Germany, during this 
- period of extraordmary fertility 

S^JTAhT m versification, were not less 
Swabian pe- numcrous than those of France 
'*"*• and Provence.* From Henry 

of Yeldek to the -last of the lyric poets, 
soon after the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, not less than two hundred 
are known by name. A collection made 
in that age by Rudiger von Manasse, of 
Zurich, contains the productions of one 
hundred and forty; and modern editors 
have much enlarged the list.f Henry of 
Veldek is placed by Eichhom about 1170, 
and by Bouterwek twenty years later ; so 
that, at the utmost, we cannot reckon the 
period of their duration more than a cen- 
tury and a half. But the great difference 
perceptible between the poetry of Henry 
and that of the old German songs proves 
him not to have been the earliest of the 
Swabian school : he is as polished in lan- 
guage and versification as any of his suc- 
cessors ; and, though a Northern, he wrote 
in the dialect of the house of Hohenstauf- 
fen. Wolfram von Eschenbach, in the 
first year of the next century, is perhap/s 
the most eminent name of the Minne- 
singers, as the lyric poets were denomi- 
nated, and is also the translator of several 
romances. The golden age of German 
poetry was before the fall of the Swabian 
dynasty, at the death of Conrad IV., in 
1254. Love, as the word denotes, was 
the peculiar theme of the Minne-singers ; 
but it was chiefly from the Northern or 
Southern dialects of France, especially the 
latter, that they borrowed their amorous 
8trains.| In the latter part of the thir- 

• Boaterwek, p. 95. 

t Id., p. 96. Thia collection was published in 
1758 by Bodmer. 

t Herder, Zerttreate Blatter, vol. t., p. 206. 
Eichhom, Allg. Geschichte der Cultur, vol. i.,p. 
226. Heinsius, Teut, oder Lehrboch der Deutscb- 
en Sprachwissenscbaft, vol. iv., p. 32-60. We- 
ber*s Illustrations of Northern Antiqaities, 1814. 
This work contains the earliest analybis, I believe, 
of the Nibelangen Lied. But, above all, I have 
been indebted to the excellent account of German 
poetry by Boutervrek, in the ninth volume of his 
great work, the History of Poetry and Eloquence 
since the thirteenth century. In this volume the 
medieval poetry of Germany occupies nearly four 
hundred closely printed pages. I nave since met 
with a pleasing little volume on the Lays of the 



teenth century, we find less of feeling and 
invention, but a more didactic and moral 
tone, sometimes veiled in .£sopic fables, 
sometimes openly satirical. Conrad of 
Wurtzburg is the chief of the later school ; 
but he had to lament the decline of taste 
and manners in his own age. 

42. No poetry, however, of the Swabian 
period is so national as the epic romances, 
which drew their subjects from the high- 
est antiquity, if the^ did not even adopt 
the language of primaeval bards, whicn, 
perhaps, though it has been surmised, is 
not compatible with their style. In the 
two most celebrated productions of this 
kind, the Helden Buch, or Book of Heroes, 
and the Nibelungen Lied, the Lay of the 
Nibelungen, a fabulous people, we find the 
recollections of an heroic age, wherein 
the names of Attila and The<^oric stand 
out as witnesses of traditional history, 
clouded by error and coloured by fancy. 
The Nibelungen Lied, in its present form, 
is by an uncertain author, perhapa, about 
the year 1200 ;* but it comes, and, as far 



Mmne-singers, by Mr. Edgar Taylor. It contailia 
an account of the chief of those poets, with trans- 
lations, perhsps in too modem a style, though it 
may be true that no other would suit our modem 
taste. 

A species of love- sons, peculiar, according to 
Weber (p. 9), to the Blinne-sin^rs, are called 
Watchmen's Songs. These consist in a dialogue 
between a lover and the sentinel who guards tils 
mistress. The latter is persuaded to imitate " Sir 
Pandaros of Troy ;'* and, when morning breaks, 
summoniTthe lover to quit his lady ; who, in her 
turn, maintains that " it is the nightingale, and not 
the lark," with almost the pertinacity of Juliet. 

Mr. Taylor remarks, that the German poets do 
not go so far in their idolatry of the fair as the Pro- 
vencals, p 127. I do not concur aitO|[ether in bis 
reasons; but, as the Minne-singers imiuted the 
Provencals, this deviation is remarkable. I should 
rather ascribe it to the hyperbolical tone which the 
Troubadours had borrowed fiom the Arabians, or 
to the susceptibility of their temperament 

* Weber says, ** 1 have no doubt whatever that 
the romance itself is of very high antiqnity, at least 
of the eleventh century, though certainly the pres- 
ent copy has been considerably modemized."^Il 
lustrations of Northern Komanees, p. 26. But 
Bouterwek does not setoi to think it of so ancient a 
date ; and I believe it is commonly referred to about 
the year 1200. Schlegel ascribM it to Henry von 
Offerdingen.— Heinsius, iv., 52. 

It is highly probsble that the " baihara et anti- 
quissima carmina,** which, according to Eginhard, 
Charlemagne caused to be reduced to wnting, were 
no other than the legends of the Nibelungen Lied, 
and similar traditions of the Gothic and Burguudian 
time— Weber, p. 6. I will here mention, as I be- 
lieve it is little known in E^glsnd, a curious Latin 
epic poem on the wars of Attila, published br 
Fischer in 1780. He conceives it to be of the sixto 
century, but others have referred, it to the eighth. 
The heroes are Franka ; but the whole is fabulona, 
except the name of Attila and his Hone. I do not 
know whether this has any connexion with m 
French poem on Attila, by a writer named ('asola. 
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as we can jadge» with little or no interpo- 
lation of circumatanceBy from an age an- 
terior to Christianity, to civilization, and 
to the more refined forma of chivalry. 
We cannot well think the stories later 
than the sixth or seventh centuries. The 
German critics admire the rode grandeur 
of this old epic ; and its fables, marked 
with a character of barbarous simplicity 
whoUy unlike that of later romance, are 
become, in some degree, famiUar to our- 
selves. 

43. The loss of some accomplished 
DeeUne of pnnces, and of a near intercourse 
Gemao with the south of France and 
f"*^' with Italy, the augmented inde- 
pendence of the German nobility, ta be 
maintained by unceasing warfare, render- 
ed their manners, from the latter part of 
the thirteenth century, more rude than Im- 
fore. They ceased to cultivate poetry, 
or to think it honourable in their rank. 
Meantime, a new race of poets, chiefly 
burghers of towns, sprung up about the 
reign of Rodolph of Hapsburgn, before the 
lays of the Minne-singers hiui yet ceased 
to resound. These prudent, though not 
inspired votaries of me muse chose the 
didactic and moral style, as more salutary 
than the love-songs, and more reasonable 
than the romances. They became known 
in the fourteenth century by the name of 
Meister-singers, but are traced to the in- 
stitutions of the twelfth, century, called 
Singing-schools, for the promotion of pop- 
ular music, the favourite recreation of 
Germany. What they may have done for 
music I am unable to say : it was in an 
evil hour for the art of poetry that they ex- 
tended their jurisdiction over her. They 
regulated verse by the most pedantic and 
minute laws, such as a society with no 
idea of excellence but conformity to rule 
would be sure to adopt; though nobler in- 
stitutions have often done the same, and 
master-burghers were but prototypes of 
the Italian academicians. The poetry 
was always moral and serious, but flat. 
These Meister-singers are said to have 
originated at Mentz, from which they 
spread to Augsburg, Strasburg, and other 



existing in manuscript at Modena. A translation 
into Italian was published by Rossi at Ferrara in 
1569 : it is one or the scarcest books in the world. 
^Weber's lliastrations, p. 23. Ricbhom. Allg. 
Oesch., ii , 178. Galvani, Ossenrazioni sulla Poe- 
sia de' Tro^atori. p. 16. 

The Nibelongen Lied seems to have been less 
popalar in the middle sges than other romances; 
evidently became it relates to a different state of 
manners. — Bouterwek, p. 141. Heinsins obsenres 
that we most consider this poem as the most valu- 
able record of German antiquity, but that to over- 
Tate its merit, as some have been inclined to <k^ 
can be ckf no advantage. 



cities, and in none were more renowned 
than Nuremberg. Charles IV., in 1378, 
incorporated them by the name of Meis^ 
tergenoss-schaft, with armorial bearingi 
and peculiar privDeges. They became^ 
however, more conspicuous in the six- 
teenth century; scarce any names of 
Meister-singers before that age are re- 
corded; nor does it seem that much of 
their earlier poetry is extant.* 

44. The trench versifiers had by thii 
time, perhaps, become less nu- poetryor 
merotts, though several names Francs and 
in the same style of amatory *p^"- 
song do some credit to their age. But 
the romances of chivalry began now to 
be written in prose ; while a very cele- 
brated poem, the Roman de la Rose, had 
introduced an unfortunate taste for alle- 
gory into verse, from which France did 
not extricate herself for several genera- 
tions. Meanwhile, the Provencal poets, 
who, down to the close of the thirteenth 
century, had flourished in the South, and 
whose language many Lombards adopted, 
came to an end ; after the reunion oi the 
fief of Toulouse to the crown, and the 
possession of Provetice by a northern 
line of princes, their ancient and renown- 
ed tongue passed for a dialect, a patois of 
the people. It had never been much em- 
ployed in prose, save in the kingdom of 
Aragon, where, lihder the name of Valen- 
cian, it continued for two centuries to be 
a legitimate language, till political circum- 
stances of the same kind reduced it, as in 
southern France, to 'a provincial dialect. 
The Castilian language, which, though it 
has been traced higher in written frag- 
ments, may be considered to have begun, 
in a literary sense, with the poem of the 
Cid, not later than the middle of the twelfth 
century, was employed by a few extant 
poets in the next two ages, and in the 
fourteenth was as much the established 
vehicle of many kinds of literature in 
Spain as the French was on the other 
side of the mountains.l The names of 



• Bonterwek, iz.,271-39i. Heinsius, iv., 85-98. 
See also the Bioffrapbie Untverselle, art. Folcz ; 
and a good article in the Retrospective Review, vol. 
x.,p. 113. 

t Sanchez, Collection de poesias Gastellanas 
anteriores al siglo 15ma Velasquez, Historiadella 
poeeia Espazlol ; which I only know by the (Qerroaa 
tFsnshtion ^f Dieze (Gpttinsen, 1769), who has 
added many notes. Andr^ Origine d'ogni litters- 
tara, ii., 158. Booterwek's History of Spanish 
and Portaguese Literature. 1 shsU quote the 
English translation of this work, which, I am sorry 
to say, is sold by the booksellers st scarce a third 
of its original price. It is a strauge thing, that, 
while we multiply encyclopaedias and indifferent 
compilations of our own. there is no demand for 
translations from the most learned productiona of 
Germany that will indemnify a publishei. 
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PortugueM poets not less csriy than any 
in Castile are recorded; fragments are 
mentioned by Bouterwek as old as the 
twelfth centuiy, and there exists a collec- 
tion of lyric poetry in the style of the 
Troubadors, which is referred to no late 
part of the next age.* Nothing has been 



* This v«ry curious fret in litarvj history haa 
been brought to li^bt by Lord Stuart of Rothsay, 
who printed at Pari8» in 1823, twenty-Uve copies of 
a collection of ancient Portaguese songs, from a 
manuscript in the librnry of this College lof Nobles 
at Lisbon. An account of this book by M. Kay- 
Douard will be found in the Journal des Savans (or 
August, 1825 ; and I tisYe been favoured by my no- 
ble friend the editor with the loan of a copy, though 
my ignorance of the language prevented me from 
forming an exact judgment or its contents. In the 
preface the foUowing circumstances are ststed. It 
consists of seventT-nve folios, the first psrt having 
been torn off, and the manuscript attached to a work 
of a wholly different nature. The writing appean 
to be of the fourteenth century, and in some places 
older. The idiom seems older than the writing : it 
may be called, if I understand the meaning of the 
preface, as old as the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, and certainly older than the reign of Denis, 
node appelUdarse coavo do secuk> xiii., e de certo 
be anterior ao reynado de D. Denii. Denis, king 
of Portugal, reigned from 1279 to 1325. it is regu- 
lar in grammar, and for the most part in ortbogra- 
phv ; but contains some Gallicisms, which show 
either a connexion between France and Portugal 
in thai age, or a common origin, in the Sootheni 
tongues of Europe ; since ceruin idioms found in 
this manuscript are preserved in Spanish, Italian, 
and Provencal, yet are omitted in Portuguese dic- 
tionaries. A few poems are translated from Pro- 
Ten^al, bat the greater part are strictly Portugueee, 
is the mention of places, names, and roannera 
shows. M. Raynousrd, however, observes, that 
the thoughts and forms of versification are similar 
to those of the Troubadours. This metres employed 
are usually of seven, eight, and ten syllsbies, the 
accent falling on the last ; but some lines occur of 
seven, ^ight, or eleven syllables, accented on the 
penultimate ; and these are sometimes interwoven, 
at regular intervals, with the others. 

The songs, as far as I was able to Judge, are 
chiefly, if not wholly, amatory: they genemlly 
consist of stanzas, the first of^ which is written 
(and printed) with intervals for nHisical notes, and 
in the form of prose, though reslhr in metre. Each 
stansa has frequently a burden or two lines. The 



plan appeared to be something like that of the Cas- 

tilian glosas of the fiileenth centurr, * 

the first stanza being repeated, and sometimes ex- 



plained, in the rest. I do not know that this is 
found in any Proven^l poetry. The language, ac- 
cording to Raynouaid, resembles Proven^! nooie 
than the modem Portuguese does. It is a very re- 
markable circumstance, that we have no evidence, 
at least from the letter of the Marquis of Santilhua 
early in th^ fifteenth century, that the Gastilians 
hsd sny of these love-songs ull long after the date 
of this Cancioneiro ; and that we may raiher coU 
lect from it that the Spaniah amatory poeu choee 
the Oallician or Portucuese dialect in preference to 
their own. Thouah the very ancient collection to 
which this note refers seems to have been unknown, 
I find ntention of one Don Pedro, count of Barce- 
los, natural sen of King Denis, in Dieze*s notes on 
Velasquez, Oesch. der Span. Dichtkunst, p. 70. 
This must have been ii the first part of the foor- 
Iseiith century. 



published in the Castihan langusge of this 
amatory style older than 1400. 

45. Italy came last of those countries 
where Latin had been spoken Early imiisb 
to the possession of an inde- *«»«»«««• 
pendent language and literature. No in* 
dustry has hitherto retrieved ao much as 
a few lines of real Italian till near the end 
of the twelfth centuir ;* and there is not 
much before the middle of the next. Sev- 
eral poets, however, whose versification 
is not wholly rude, appeared soon after- 
ward. The Divine Comedy of Dante 
seems to have been commenced before 
his exile (torn Florence in 1304. The 
Italian language was much used in prose 
durine the times of Dante and Petrarch, 
though very little before. 

40. Dante and Petrarch are, as it were, 
th^ morning-stars of our modem Daata sad 
literature. I shall say nothing p««'««il 
more of the former in this place : he does 
not stand in such close connexion as Po* 
trarch with the fifteenth century, nor had 
he such influence over the taste of his 
age. In this respect, Petrarch has as 
much advantage over Dante as he was in- 
ferior in depth of thought and creative 
power. He formed a school of poetry, 
which, though no disciple comparable to 
himself came out of it, gave a character 
to the taste of his country. He did not 
inyent the sonnet, but he, perhaps, was 
the cause that it has continued in fashion 
for so many ages.f He gave purity, ele- 
gance, and even stability to the Italian 
language, which has been incomparably 
less changed durinf^ near five centuries 
since his time than it was in one between 
the age of Guido Guinizelli and his own. 
And none have denied him the honour of 
having restored a true feeling of classical 
antiquity in Italy, and, consequently, in 
Europe. 

47. Nothing can be more difficult, ex- 
cept by an arbitrary line, than change or 
to determine the commence- Aniio-saxsa 
ment of the English language ; ** '^"«'"*»' 
not so much, as in those of the Conti- 
nent, because we are in want of materi- 
alSf but rather from an opifosite reason, 
the probability of tracing a very gradual 
succession of verbal changes, that ended 
in a change of denomination. We should 
probably experience a similar difficulty if 



* Tiraboschi, iiu, 323, doubu the authenticity of 
some inscriptions referred to the twelfth century. 
The earhest genuine Italian seems to be a few lines 
by CiuUo d'Alcamo, a Sicilian, between 1 187 and 
1103. vol. iv.. p. 340. 

t Crescimbeni (Storia della vulgar poesia. vol. 
ii., |>. 860) asserts the claim of Ouiton d'Areszo tc < 
the invention of ihe regular sonnet, or, at least, the 
perfection of tha: in use among the Prove&cala. 
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W6 knew equally well the ctirrent idiom 
of France or Italy in the seTenth and 
eighth centuries. For when we compare 
the earliest English of the thirteenth cen- 
tury with the Anglo-Saxon of the twelfth, 
it seems hard to pronounce why it should 
pass for a separate language rather than 
a modification or simj^cation of the for- 
mer. We must conform, however, to 
usage, and say that the Anglo-Saxon was 
converted into EujgUsh, 1. By contracting 
or otherwise modifying the pronunciation 
and orthography of words ; 8. By omit- 
ting many inflexions, especially of the 
noun, and, consequently, making more 
use of articles and auxiliaries ; 3. By the 
introduction of French derivatives ; 4. By 
using less inversion and eUipsis, especial- 
ly in poetry. Of these the second alone, 
1 think, can be considered as sufficient to 
describe a new form of language ; and 
this was brou^t about so gradually, that 
we are not rcheved from much of our dif- 
ficulty, whether some compositions shall 
pass for the latest offspring of the moUier, 
or the earliest fruits of the daughter's fer- 
tility.* 

48. The Anglo-Norman language is a 
phrase not quite so unobjectionable as the 
Anglo-Norman constitution ; and, as it is 
sure to deceive, we micht better lay it 
aside altogether.! In the one instance 
there was a real fusion of laws and gov- 
ernment, to which we can find but a re- 
mote analogy, or rather none at all, in the 
other. It is probable, indeed, that the 
converse of foreigners might have some- 
thing to do With those simpliftcations of 
the Anglo-Saxon grammar, which appear 
about the reign of Henry II., more than 
a century a/ler the Conquest ; though it 
is also true, that languages of a very ar- 
tificial structure, like that of England be- 
fore that revolution, often became less 



* It is a proof of this difficnlty, that the best mas- 
ters of our sncieDt langaa^ haTS lately introduced 
the word semi-Saxon, which is to cover everything 
from 1 ISO to 1250. See Thorpe*8 prefect to Ana- 
leeta Ang lo-SazoDiea, and many other recent books. 

t A popular and pleasing writer has drawn a lit- 
tle upon nis imagination in the following account 
of the language of our forefathers after the Con- 
ouest : ** The langnage of the church was Latin. 
that of the kings and nobles, Norman ; that of th« 
people, Anglo-Saxon : the Atyflo-Sttxon jargon wom 
•d/y employed in the temmereiat inlereeuree between the 
eonfHerora tmd the conquered." —ElllB't Specimens of 
Early Kngfish Poeu. vol. i.. p 17. What was this 
jargon ? and where do we find a proof of its exial- 
eix;e ? and what was the commercial interconrse 
hinted at ? I suspect KUts only meant, what has 
often been remarked, that the animals which bear 
a Saxon name in the fields acquire a French one in 
the shambles. But even this is more ingenious 
than jast ; for muttons, beeves, and porkers are 
^ood old words for the living quadrupeds. 



oomplez in their forms, without any such 
violent process as an amaljpunation of 
two different races.* What is commonly 
called the Saxoh Chronicle is continued 
to the death of Stephen, in 1154, and in 
the same language, though with some loss 
of its purity. Besides the neglect of sev- 
eral grammatical rules, French words now 
and then obtrude themselves, but not very 
frequently, in the latter pages of tins 
Chronicle. Peterborough, however, was 
quite an English monastery ; its endow- 
ments, its abbots, were Saxon ; and the 
political spirit the Chronicle breathes, in 
some passages, is that of the indignant 
subjects, servi tmc9r fremenU^ of the Nor- 
man usiupers. If its last compilers, 
therefore, gave way to some innovations 
of Unguage, we may presume that these 
prevailed more extensively in places less 
secluded, and especially in London. 

49. We find evidence of a greater change 
in Layamon, a translator of Wace*s ro- 
mance of Bmt from the French. Laya- 
mon's age is uncertain ; it must have been 
after 1155, when the original poem was 
completed, and can hardly be placed be- 
low 1900. His lanffuage is accounted rath- 
er Anglo-Saxon than English ; it retains 
most of the distinguishing inflections of 
the mother-tongue, yet evidently differs 
considerably from that older than the Con- 
quest by the introduction, or, at least, 
more frequent emi^oyment of some new 
auxiliary forms, and displayif very little 
of the characteristics of the ancient poe- 
try, its periphrases, its ellipses, or its in- 
versions. But, though translation was 
the means by which words of French ori- 

§in were afterward most copiously intro- 
uced, very few occur in the extracts from 
La3ramon hitherto published ; for we have 
not yet the expected edition of the entire 
work. He is not a mere translator, but 
improves much on Waoe. The adoption 
of the plam and almost creeping style 
of the metrical French romance, instead 
of the impetuous dithyrambics of Saxon 
song, gives Layamon, at first siffht, a great- 
er affinity to the new English language 
than in mere grammatical structure he 
appears to bear.f 



* ** Every branch of the low German stock from 
whence the Anglo- Ssxon sprang, displays the same 
simplification of its grammar ."—Price'a Preface to 
Warton, p. 110. He therefore ascribes little inlla- 
ence to the Norman Conqoest or to French con- 
nexions. 

t See a long extract from Layamon in Ellis's 
Specimens. This writer obserres, that ** it con- 
tains no word which we are under the neceasity vi 
referring to a French root.** Duke and eaatle aeem 
exceptions ; bnt the latter word occort in the Saz^ 
on Chronicle before the Conquest, A.D. 1052. 
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60. Layamon wrote in a monastery on 
ProcrenoT the Severn; and it is agreeable 
uiefio^isii to experience, that an obsolete 
"*'•'"«*• structure of language should be 
retained in a distant province, while it has 
undergone some change among the less 
nigged inhabitants of a capital. The dis- 
use of Saxon forms crept on by degrees ; 
some metrical lives of saints, apparently 
written not far from the year 1350,* may 
be deemed English ; but the first specimen 
of it that bears a precise date is a procla- 
mation of Henry III., addressed to the 
people of Huntmgdonshire in 1956, but 
doubtless circular throughout England-f 
A triumphant song, composed probably in 
IiOndon,on the victory obtained at Lewes 
by the confederate barons in 1264, and the 
capture of Richard earl of Cornwall, is 
rather less obsolete in its style than this 
proclamation, as might naturally be ex- 
pected. It could not have been written 
later than that year, because in the next 
the tables were turned on those who now 
exulted, by the complete discomfiture of 
their party in the battle of Evesham. 
Several pieces of poetry, uncertain as to 
their precise date, must be referred to the 
latter part of this century. Robert of 
Gloucester, after the year 1297, since he 
alludes to the canonization of St. Louis,t 
turned the chronicle of GeoflTrev of Mon- 
mouth into English verse ; and, on com- 
paring him with Layamon, a native of the 



* Ritflon't DisMrtat. on Romance. Madden's 
Introduction to Havelok. Notes of Price, in hU 
edition ot Warton. Warton htmaelf ia of no au- 
thority in thia matter. Price inclines to put most 
of the poema quoted by Warton near the close of 
the thirteenth centurr. 

It should here be obserred, that the language un- 
derwent its metamorphosis into English b^ much 
less rapid gradations m some partis of the kingdom 
than in others. Not onW the popular dialect of many 
counties, especially in the North, retained long, and 
still retains, a larger proportipn of the Anglo-Saxon 
peculiarities, but we nave evidence that they were 
not everywhere disuM in writing. A manuacript 
in the Kentish dialect, if that phrase is correct, 
bearing the date of 1340, is more An^lo- Saxon than 
any of the poems ascribed to the thirteenth centu- 
ry which we read in Warton, auch as the legends 
of saints or the Ormulum. This very curious fact 
was first made known to the public by Mr. Thorpe, 
in hia tranalation of Codmon, pre&ce, p. xiL ; and 
an account of the manuscript itself, rather fuller 
than that of Mr. T., has since been given in the 
catalogue ef the Arundel MS9. in the British Mu- 



t Henry's Hist, of Britain, vol. viii, appendix. 
" Between 1244 and 1256," saya Sir F. Madden, 
" we know, was written the versification of part of 
a meditation of St Augustine, as proved by the age 
of the prior, who gave the manuscript to the Dur- 
ham library," p. 49. This, therefore, will be strict- 
ly the oldest piece of English, to the date of which 
we can approach by more than conjecture. 

t Madden's Havelok, p. 58. 



same county, and a writer on the aame 
subject, it will appear that a great quanti- 
ty of French had flowed into the language 
since the loss of Normandy. The Anglo- 
Saxon inflections, terminations, and or- 
thpgraphy had also undergone a very 
considerable change. That the intermix- 
ture of French words was very slightly 
owing to the Norman conquest, will ap- 
pear probable by observing at least as fre- 
quent a use of them in the eariiest spe- 
cimens of the Scottish dialect, especiidly 
a song on the death of Alexander III. in 
1885. There is a good deal of French in 
this, not borrowed, probably, from Eng- 
land, but directly from the ongii^al sources 
of imitation. 

61. The fourteenth century was not im- 
productive of men, both English English or 
and Scots, gifted with, the pow- «>on««»«k 
ers of poetry. Laurence Minot, cSmSr. 
an author unknown to Warton, Oower. 
but whose poems on the wars of Edward 
III. are refetred by their publisher, Ritson, 
to 1353, is perhaps the first original poet 
in our language that has survived ; smce 
such of his predecessors as are now 
known appear to have been merely trans- 
lators, or, at best, amplifiers of a French 
or Latin original. The earliest historical 
or epic narrative is due to John Bart>our, 
archdeacon of Aberdeen, whose long poem 
in the Scots dialect, The Bruce, commem- 
orating the deliverance of his country, . 
seems to have been completed in 1373. 
But our greatest poet of tne middle ages, 
beyond comparison, was Geoffrey Chau- 
cer ; and I do not know that any other 
country, except Italy, produced one of 
equal variety in invention, acuteness in 
observation, or felicity of expression. A 
vast interval must be made between Chau- 
cer and any other English poet ; yet Gow- 
er, his contemporary, thouffh not, like him, 
a poet of nature^s growth, had some effect 
in rendering the language less rude, uid 
exciting a taste for verse; if he never 
rises, he never sinks low ; he is always 
sensible, polished, perspicuous, and not 
prosaic in the worst sense of the word. 
Longlands, the supposed author of Piers 
Plowman^s Vision, with far more imagin- 
ative viffour, has a more obsolete and un- 
refined diction. 

53. The French language was spoken 
by the superior classes of society Q^^t 
in England from the conquest to dirasa^r 
the reign of Edward III. ; though French la 
it seems probable that they were ««>«*■"*• 
generally acquainted with English, at least 
in the lattejr part of that period. But all 
letters, even of a private nature, were 
written in Latin till the beginnmg of the 
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Tbiga of Edward I., soon after 1370, when 
a sudden change brought in the use of 
French.* In grammar-schools boys were 
made to' construe their Latin into French ; 
and in the statues of Oriel College, Ox- 
ford, we find, in a Regulation so late as 
1338, that the students shall converse to- 
gether, if not in Latin, at least in French.f 
The minutes of the corporation of Lon- 
don, recorded in the Town Clerk's office, 
were in French, as well as the proceedings 
in Parliament and in the courts of justice ; 
and oral discussions were perhaps carried 
on in the same language, though this is 
not a necessary consequence. Hence the 
English was. seldom written, and hardly 
employed in prose till after the middle of 
the fourteenth century. Sir John Mande- 
ville's travels were written in 1366. This 
is our earliest EngUsh book. WiclifTe's 
translation of the Bible, a great work that 
enriched the language, is referred to 1383, 
Trevisa's version of the Polychronicon of 
Higden was in 1385, and the Astrolabe of 
Chaucer in 1393. A few public instru- 
ments were drawn up in English under 
Richard II.; and about the same time, 
probably, it began to be employed in epis- 
tolary correspondence of a private nature. 
Trevisa informs us,, that, when he wrote 
(1385), even gentlemen had much left off 
to have their children taught French, and 
, names the schoolmaster (John Cornwall) 
who, soon after 1350, brought in so great 
an innovation as the making his boys read 
Latih into English.! This change from 
the common use of French in the upper 
ranks seems to have taken place as rapid- 
ly as a similar revolution has lately done 
in Germany. By a statute of 1363 (36 E. 
9, c. 15), all pleas in courts of justice are 
""directed to be pleaded and judged in Eng- 
lish, on account of French being so much 
unknown. But the laws, and, generally 
speaking, the records of Parliament, con- 
tmued to be in the latter language for 
many years ; and we leam from Sir John 
Fortescue, a hundred years afterward, that 
this statute itself was but partially en- 
forced. ^ The French language, if we take 



* I am indebted for this fact, which I have ven- 
cured to generalize, to the commanication of Mr. 
Stevenson, sab-commissioner of public records. 

t Si qua inter se proferant, colloquio Latino vel 
ssAtem GaDico perfroantur.-^Warton, i., 6. In Mer- 
lon College statutes, given in 1271, Latin alone is 
pieacribed. • 

f The passage may be found quoted in Warton, 
abi supra, or in many other books. 

4 " In the courts of justice they formerly used 
to plead in French, till, in pursuance of a law to 
that purpose, that custom was wmnohat reatrainad^ 
but not nitherto ^uite disused, de Laudibus Legum 
AnglisB, c. zlvih.** I quote from Waterhouse's 



his words literally, even in the reijen of 
Edward IV., was spoken in affairs ofmer- 
cantile account, and in many games, the 
vocabulary of both being chiely derived 
from it.* 

63. Thus, by the year 1400, we find a 
national hterature subsisting in 8,^6 or 
seven European languages, three Europoan 

rken in the Spanish peninsula, ISJSJ'fSi 
French, the Itahan, the Ger- "^ 
man, and the English; from which last 
the Scots dialect need not be distinguish- 
ed. Of these the Italian was the most 
polished, and had to boast of the greatest 
writers ; the French excelled in their num- 
ber and variety. Our own tongue, though 
it had latterly acquired much copiousness 
in the hands of Chaucer and Wicliffe, both 
of whom lavishly supplied it with words 
of French and Latin derivation, was but 
just growuig into a literary existence. 
The German, as well as that of Valencia, 
seemed to dechne. The former became 
more precise, more abstract, more intel- 
lectual {geist%g)y and less sensible {sin/^ 
lich)y (to use the words of Eichhom), and, 
of conseouence, less fit for poetry ; it fell 
into the hands of lawyers and mystical 
theologians. The earhest German prose, 
a few very ancient fragments excepted, is 
the collection of Saxon Laws (Sachsen- 
spiegel), about the middle of the thirteenth 
century; the next, the Swabian collec- 
tion (Schwabenspiegel), about 1282.t But 
these forming hardly a part of literature, 
though Bouterwek praises passages of the 
latter for religious eloquence, we may 
deem John Tauler, a Dominican friar of 
Strasburg, whose influence in propagating 
what was called the mystical theology 
gave a new tone to his country, to be the 
first German writer in prose. " Tauler," 
says a modem historian of literature, '* in 
his German sermons, mingled many ex- 
pressions invented by himself, which wer< 
the first attempt at a philosophical lan- 
guage, and displayed surprising eloquence 
for the age wherein he lived. It may be 
justly said of him, that he first gave to 
prose that direction in which Luther after- 
ward advanced so far."t Tauler died in 
1361. Meantime, as has been said before, 
the nobility abandoned their love of verse, 
which the burghers took up diligently, but 
with little spirit or genius ; the common 
language became b;irbarous and neglect- 



translation ; but the Latin runs qmm phtrimum re- 
strictus est ' 

* Ibid. 

t Bouterwek, p. 163. There are some noTels at 
the end of the thirteenth or beginning of th^ four 
teenth cetntury.^Ibid. 

t Heinsius, iv., 76. 
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ed, of whioh the strange fashion of wri- 
ting half Latin, half German verses is a 
proof.* This had been common in the 
darker ages : we have several instances 
of it in Ando-Saxon ; but it was late to 
adopt it in the fourteenth century. 

54. The Latin writers of the middle 
ignonnoaof ages were chiefly eoclesias- 
"*?•"* ta* ^^" ®"' ®^ these in the living 
ihc dvker tongues a large proportion were 
•ge«. laymen. They knew, therefore, 

how to commit their thoughts to writing ; 
and hence the .ignorance characteristic of 
the darker ages must seem to be passing 
away. This, however, is a very difficult, 
though interesting question, when we 
come to look nearly at the gradual prog- 
ress of rudimentary knowledge. I can 
offer but an outline, which those who turn 
more of their attention towards the snb> 
ject will be enabled to correct and supply. 
Before the end of the eleventh century, 
and especially after the ninth, it was rare 
to find laymen in France who could read 
and write.f The case was probably not 
better anywhdre else except* in Italy. I 
should incline to except Italy on the au- 
thority of a passage in Wippo, a German 
writer soon after the year 1000, who ex- 
horts the Emperor Henry II. to cause the 
sons of the nobility to be instructed in let- 
ters, using the example of the ItaUans, 
with whom, according to him, it was a 
universal practice.^ The word clerks or 
clergymen became in this and other coun- 
tries synonymous with one who could 
write or even read ; we all know the ori- 
ginal meaning of benefit of clergy, and the 
test by which it was claimed. Yet, from 
about the end of the eleventh, or, at least, 
of the twelfth century, many circumstan- 
ces may lead us to believe that it was 
less and less a conclusive test, and that 
the laity came more and more into pos- 

* Eichhom, Allf . Gesch., i., 240. 

t Hist. Liu. de la France, vii., 3. Some nobles 
sent their children to be educated in the schools of 
Charlemagne, especially those of Germany, under 
Raban, Notker, Bruno, and other distinguished ab- 
bots. But they were generally destined for the 
church.— Meiners, li., 377. The signatures of Isy- 
men are often found to deeds of the eighth century, 
and somelirrfes of the ninth.— Nou?. Traits de la 
Diplomatique, ii., 422. The ignorance of the laity, 
accorriiuf^ to this authority, was not strictly parallel 
fo that of the church. 

t Tunc fac edictum per terram Tcutonicorum 
Qnilibet ut dives stbi hatos tnstroat omnes 
LitUnrulis, legemque suam persuadeat iliis, 
Ut cjm principibus placitandi Tenerit usus, 
Quisque suis libris ezemplum proferat illis. 
Morious his dudum vivebat Roma decanter, 
His atudiis tantos potuit vincere tyrannos. 
Hoc servant I tali post prima crepundia concti. 

I am indebted for this quotation to Meiners, ii., 
344. 



session of the simple elements of litera- 
ture. 

65. 1. It will of course be admitted, that 
all who administered or belonged Reasons for 
to the Roman law were masters JJJJ^JjJf^. 
of reading and writinff, though diitTiniab^d* 
we do not find that they were •neriioo, 
generally ecclesiastics, even in the lowest 
sense of the word, by receiving the ton- 
sure. Some, indeed, were such. In coun- 
tries where the feudal law had passed 
fron] unwritten custom to record and pre- 
cedent, and had grown into as much sub- 
tlety by diffuseness^as the Roman, wliich 
was the' case of England from the time of 
Henry II., the lawyers, though laymen, 
were unquestionably clerks or learned. 
II. The convenience of such elementary 
knowledge to merchants, who, both in the 
Mediterranean and in these parts of Eu- 
rope, carried on a good deal of foreign 
commerce, and, indeed, to all traders, may 
render it probable that they were not des- 
titute of It ; though it must be confessed, 
that the word clerk rather seems to de- 
note that their deficiency was supplied by 
those employed under them. I do not, 
however, conceive that the clerks of citi- 
zens were ecclesiastics.* III. If we could 
)re\y on a passage in Ingulfus, the practice 
in grammar-schools of construing Latin 
into French was as old as the reign of the 
Conqueror ;t and it seems unlikely that 
this should have been confined to children* 
educated for the English church. IV. The 
poets of the north and south of France 
were often men of princely or noble birth, 
sometimes ladies; their versification is 
far too artificial to be deemed the rude 
product of an illiterate mind ; and to 
these, whose capacity of holding the pen 
few will dispute, we must surely add a 
numerous class of readers, for whom their 
poetry was designed. It may be surmi- 
sed, that the itinerant minstrels answered 
this end, and supplied the ignorance of the 
nobility. But many ditties of the Trou- 
badours were not so well adapted to the 
minstrels, who seem to have dealt more 
with metrical romances. Nor do I douU 
that these also were read in many a cas- 
tle of France and Germany. I will not 
dwell on the story of Francesca of Rimi- 
ni, because no one, perhaps, is likely to 
dispute that a Romagnol lady in the age 
of Dante would be able to read the tale 



* The earliest recorded bills <Jf exchange, ac 
cording to Beckmann. Hist, of Intentions, iii , 430, 
are in a passage of the jurist BakJus, and bear date 
in 1328. But they were bv no means in common 
till the next century. I cfo not mention this as 
bearing much on the subject of the text. 

t Et puerts etiam in scholis principia literaram 
Gallic^ et non Anglioe traderentur. 
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of Lancelot. But that romance had long 
been written ; and other ladies, doubtless, 
had read it, and possibly had left off reading 
it in similar circtunstances, and as little to 
their advantage. The fourteenth century 
abounded with books in French prose ; 
the extant copies of some are not very 
few ; butf no argument against their cir- 
culation could be uiged from their scarci- 
ty in the present day. It is not, of course, 
pretendea that they were diffused as ex- 
tensively as printed books have been. V. 
The fashion of writing private letters in 
French instead of Latin, which, as has 
been mentioned, came in among us soon 
after 1270, affords, perhaps, a presumption 
that they were wntten m a language in- 
teUigible to the correspondent, because he 
had no longer occasion for assistance in 
reading them, though they were still gen- 
erally from the hand of a secretary, fiut 
at what time this disuse of Latin began 
on the Continent I cannot exactly deter- 
mine. The French and Castilians, I be- 
lieve, made general use of their own lan- 
guages in the latter half of the thirteenth 
century. 

56. The art of reading does not imply 
laerMMd that of writing ; it seems likely 

SriiTJjlTihe ^***' ^^ ^'^ prevailed before 
fiMiftMiiiii the other. The latter was diffi- 
cMi«nr- cult to acquire, in consequence 
of the regularity of characters preserved 
by the clerks, and their complex system 
of abbreviations, which rendered the cur- 
sive handwriting, introduced about the end 
of the eleventh century, almost as operose 
to those who had not much experience of 
it as the more stiff characters of older 
manuscripts. It certainly appears that 
even autograph signatures are not found 
till a late period. Philip the Bold, who 
ascended the French throne in 1973, could 
not write, though this is not the case with 
any of his successors. I do not know 
that equal ignorance is recorded of any 
English sovereign, though we have, I 
think, only a series of autographs begiur 
ning with Richard 11. It is said by the 
authors of Nouveau Traits de la Diplo- 
matique, Benedictines of laborious and 
exact erudition, that the art of writing 
had become rather common among the 
laity of France before the end of the thir- 
teenth century : out of eight witnesses to 
a testament in 1377, five could write their 
names ; at the beginning of that age, it is 
probable, they think, that not one could 
nave done so.* Signatures to deeds of 
private persons, however, do not begin to 
a]^ar till the fotrrteenth, and were not 



Vol. I.— G 



• Vol ii., p. 423. 



in established use till about the middle 
of the fifteenth century.* Endorsements 
upon English deeds, as well as mere sig^ 
natures, by laymen of rank, bearing date 
in the reign of Edward IL, are in exist- 
ence; and there is an English letter from 
the lady of Sir John Pelham to her hus- 
band in 1399, which is probably one of the 
earliest instances of female penmanship. 
By the badness of the grammar, we may 
presume it to be her own.f 

57. Laymen, among whom Chaucer and 
Gower are illustrious examples, 
received, occasionally, a learned mIu^oT 
education ; and, indeed, the great knowiadg* 
number of gentlemen who stud- *° *"•*«»<«• 
ied in the inns of court is a conclusive 
proof that they were not generally iUiter- 
ate. The common law required some 
knowledge of two languages. Upon the 
whole, we may be inclined to think, that 



• Ibid., p. 434, et poet. 

t 1 am indebted for a knowledge of tbie letter to 
the Rer. Joeeph Hunter, who recdllectod to have 
aeea it in an old edition of ColIina*8 Peerage. La- 
ter editions have omitted it aa an animportant re- 
dandancv, though interesting even for ita contents, 
independent^r ot the value it acquires from the lan« 
niage. On account of ita acarcity, being only 
round in old editions now not in request, I shall in- 
sert it here ; and, till anything else shall prefer a 
claim, it mav pass for the oldest private fetter m 
the English language. I have not kept the orthog- 
raphy, but have left several incoherent and un- 
grammatical phrases as they stand. It was copied 
by CoUms from the archives of the Newcastle lam- 
ily. 

'* Mr DBAS Loan, 

** I recommend me to your high lordship with 
heart and body and all my poor miffht, and with all 
this 1 thank vou as mv dear lord dearest and best 
beloved of all earthly lords I say for ma, and thank 
you my dear lord with all this that I say before of 
your comfortable letter that ye aent me from Poo- 
tefract that come to me on Mary Magdalene day: 
for by my troth I was never so glad as when I heara 
by your letter that ye were strong enough wicb the 
grsce of God for to keep you from the malice of 
vour enemiea. And dear lord if it like to vour high 
lordahip that as soon aa ye might that I mi^ht hear of 
your gracioua speed ; which as God Almiffhty con- 
tinue and inereaae. And my dear lord if it hke 
you for to know of my fare, I am here by laid in 
manner of a aiege with the county of Sussex, Sur- 
rey, and a great parcel of Kent, ao that I mav 
nouvht out no none victuala aet me hot with much 
hard. Wherefore my dear if it like you by the ad- 
vice of your wiae counsel for to get remedy of the 
salvstion of your castle and withatand the malice 
of the shires aforeaaid. And alao that ye be fully 
informed of their great malice workers in theae 
shires which that haves ao despttefully wrought to 
you, and to your castle, to your men, and to your 
tenanu for this country have yai [sic] wssted for a 
great while. Famwell my dear lord, the Holy 
Trinity you keep from your enemiea, and ever send 
me good tidings of you. Written at Pevenaey in 
the castle on St. Jacob day last past, 
" By your own poor 

•'J. Pblraii 

** To my tnie Urd." 
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in the year 1400, or at the accession of 
Heiyey iV., the average instruction of an' 
English gentleman of the first class would 
comprehend common reading and writing, 
a tolerable famihahty with French, and a 
slight tincture of Latin ; the latter retain- 
ed or not, according to his circumstances 
and character, as school learning is at 
present. This may be rather a favoura- 
ble statement ; but, after another genera- 
tion, it might be assumed, as we shall see, 
with more confidence, as a fair one.* 

58. A demand for instruction in the 
inrention art of writing would increase with 
o<" p^pw. the frequency of epistolary^ corre- 
spondence, which, where of a pnvate or 
secret nature, no one would gladly con- 
duct by the intervention of a secretary. 
Better education, more refined manners, 
a closer intercourse of social life, were 
the primary causes of this increase in 

{>rivate correspondence. But it was great- 
y facilitated by the invention, or, rather, 
extended use of paper as the vehicle of 
writing instead of parchment ; a revolu- 
tion, as it may be called, of high impor- 
tance, without which both the art of 
writing would have been much less prac- 
tised, and the invention of printing less 
serviceable to mankind. After the subju- 
gation of Egypt by the Saracens, the im- 
portation of the papyrus, previously in 
general use, came in no long time io an 
end ; so that, though down to the end of 
the seventh century aU instruments in 
France were written upon it, we find its 
place afterward supi^ied by parchment ; 
and under the house of Charlemagne there 
is hardly an instrument upon any other 
materisd.f Parchment, however, a much 
more durable and useful vehicle than pa- 
pyrus^ was expensive, and its cost not 
only excluded the necessary waste which 
a free use of writing requires, but gave 

* It might be inferred, from n paaeage in Richard 
of Bury abont 1343, that none but ecclefiactica 
could read at all. He deprecatea the patting of 
booka into the hands of Imd, who do not know one 
aide from another. And in aoTeral places it aeema 
that be thonght they were meant for "the ton- 
•ared" alone. But a great chanse took place in 
the enstthig half century ; and I do not believe he 
can be conatnied strictly even as to his own time. 

t Montfaucon, in Acad, des Inacript., voL ri. 
But Muratori saya that the papyrus was little used 
in the seventh centnry, though writings on it may 
be found as late aa the tenth, Dissert, zliii. This 
dissertation relatea to the condition of letters in 
ltal)r as fiur as the year 1100, as the xlivth does to 
their sabsequent history. 

t Hereon justly remarks H do not know that oth- 
ers have done the same). Of how great importance 
the introduction of parchihent, to which, and after- 
ward to paper, the old perishable papyraceous man- 
nacripts were transferred, h^s been to the preser- 
vation cf literature ! p. 74. 



rise to the unfortunate practice of erasmg 
manuscripts in order to replace them with 
some new matter. This was carried to 
a great extent, and has occasioned the 
loss of precious monuments of antiquity, 
as is now demonstrated by instances of 
their restoration. 

59. The date of the invention of our Dre»- 
ent paper, manufactured from lin- xjmb pa 
en ngs, or of its introduction into p«r, wtMi 
Europe, has long been the subject ■^"' ■"**• 
of controven(y. That paper made from 
cotton was in u^ sooner, is admitted coum 
on all sides. Some charters written ^f^- 
upon that kind not later than the tenth 
century were seen by Montfaucon ; and it 
is even said to be found in papal bulls of 
the ninth.* The Greeks, however, from 
whom the west of Europe is conceived to 
have borrowed this sort of paper, did not 
much employ it in manuscript books, ac- 
cording to Montfaucon, till the twelfth 
century, from which time it came into fre- 
quent use among them. Muratori had 
seen no writing upon this material older 
than 1100, though, in deference to Mont- 
faucon, he admits its employment earKer.f 
It certainly was not greatly used in Italy 
before the thirteenth century. Amon^ 
the Saracens of Spain, on the other hand, 
as well as those of the East, it was of 
much greater antiquity. The Greeks call- 
ed it charta Damascena^ having been man- 
u&ctured or sold in the city of Damascus. 
And Casiri, in his catalogue of the Arabic 
manuscripts in the Escurial, desires us to 
understand that they are written on paper 
of cotton or linen, but generally the latter, 
unless the contrary be expressed.^ Many 
in this catalogue were written before the 
thirteenth, or even the twelfth century. 

60. This will lead us to the more dis- 
puted question as to the antiquity uiMnpa- 
of linen paper. The earliest dis- >•' ^^^ 
tinct instance I have found, and ■■ ""'• 
which, I believe, has hitherto been over- 
looked, is an Arabic version of the apho- 
risms of Hippocrates, the manuscript bear- 
ing the date of 1 100. This Casiri observes 
to be on linen paper, not as in itself re- 
markable, but as accounting for its injury 
by wet. It does not appear whether it 
were written in Spain, or, like many in 
that catalogue, brought from Egypt or the 
East.^ 



• M^m. de I'Acad. des Inscriptions, vi., 604. 
Nouveau Traits de Diplomatique, i., 517. )9avig- 
ny, Oeach. dea Romiscben Rechts, lii , 534. 

t DiBsert., zlJil 

} Matens, nisi membraneus sit codex, nulla 
roentio : ceteroa bombycinos, ac, maximam partem, 
chartaceoB esse colligas.— Ftefatio, p. 7. 

^ Casin, N. 787. Codes anno Chnsti 1100, char- 
taceoB, &c 
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61. The autbority of Casiri must con- 
Known to Po- finn beyond doubt a passage in 
lerofciagni. Peter abbot of Clugni, which 
has perplexed those who place the inven- 
tion of linen paper very low. In a trea- 
tise against the Jews, he speaks of books, 
ex pellibus arietum, hirconim, vel vitulo- 
mm, sive ex biblis vel juncis Orientalium 
pallidum, aut ex rasuris veterum fownonim^ 
sen ex ali& qualibet forte viliore materia 
compactos. A late Enshsh writer con- 
tends that nothing can be meant by the 
last words, *' unless that all sorts of infe- 
rior substances capable of being so ap- 
plied, among them, peihaps, hemp and 
the remains of cordage, were used at this 
period in the manufacture of paper.'** It 
certainly, at least, seems reasonable to in- 
terpret the words ^ex irasuris veterum 
pannorum,'* of linen ra^s ; and when I add 
that Peter Cluniacensis passed a consid- 
erable time ui Spain about 1141, there can 
remain, it seems, no rational doubt that 
the Saracens of the peninsula were ac- 
quainted with that species of paper, though 
perhaps it was as yet unknown in every 
other country. 

63. Andres asserts, on the authority of 
And in ^^^ Memoirs oi the Academy of 
ibo isiii Barcelona, that a treaty between 
g^ff^^ the kings of Aragon and Castile, 
bearing the date of 1 176, and writ- 
ten upon linen paper, is extant in the ar- 
chives of that city.f He alleges several 
other instances in the next age ; when 
Mabillon, who denies that papier of linen 
was then used in charters, which, indeed, 
no one is likely to maintain, mentions, as 
the eariiest specimen he had seen in 
France, a letter of JoinviUe to St. Louis, 
which must be older than 1270. Andr6s 
refers the invention to the Saracens of 
Spain, using the fine flax of Valencia and 
Murcia; and conjectures that it was 
brought into use amonff the Spaniards 
themselves by Alfonso of Castile.t 

63. In the opinion of the English writer 
Pnporornix- to whom we have above refer- 
ed mntertaia. rej^ paper, from a very early 
pNeriod, was manufactured of misted mate- 
rials, which have sometimes been errone- 
ously taken for pure cotton. We have in 
the Tower of London a letter addressed 



■ SeeamemotrootDuicieDtnMniiacnptof AfA* 
tiw, bv Mr. Ottley, in Arcbsologin, vol. zxvi« 

t VoLii.»]^73. Andrte baa gope much at length 
iDto thia aabject, and haa collected aereral impor- 
tantpaaaagea which do not appear in my text The 
letter of Joinrille haa been aappoeed to be addiaaa- 
«d to Loaia Hotin in 1314, but thia aeema incoa- 
aiateat with the writer'a age. 

X Id., p. 84. He cannot mean that it waa never 
employed before Alfonao'a time, of which he haa 
■Iretdy gifen ' 



to Hennr III. by Rranond, son of Ray- 
mond VI., count of Toulouse, and conse- 
quently between 1316 and 1393, when the 
latter died, upon very strong paper, and 
certainly made, in Mr. Ottley's judgment, 
of mixed materials ; while m several of 
the time of Edward I., written upon gen- 
uine cotton paper of no great thickness, 
the fibres or cotton present themselves 
everywhere at the backs of the letters so 
distinctly that they seem as if they might 
even now be spun into thread.* 

64. Notwithstanding this last statement, 
which I must confirm by mv inT«,tkmof 
own observation, and of which paper placed 
no one can doubt who has look- Jj^**^ *•* 
ed at the letters themselves, 
several writers of high authority, such as 
Tiraboschi and Savigny, persist not only 
in fixuig the invention of hnen paper very 
low, even alter the middle of the four- 
teenth century, but in maintaining that it 
is undistinguishable from that made of 
cotton, except bv the eye of a manufac- 
turer.f Were this indeed yrue, it would 
be sufficient for the purpose we have here 
in view, which is not to trace the origin 
of a particular discovery, but the eroplojr- 
ment of a useful vehicle of writing, if it 
be true that cotton paper was faEricated 
in Italy of so good a texture that it cannot 
be discerned from linen, it must be con- 
sidered as of equal utiUty. It is not the 
case with the lettere on cotton paper in 
our English repositories ; most, ii not all, 
of which were written in France or Spain. 
But I have seen in the Chapter House at 
Westminster a letter written from Gas- 
eony about 1315, to Hugh Despencer,upon 
thin paper, to all appearance made like 
that now in use, ana with a water marii. 
Several others of a similar a|^>earance, in 
the same repositonr, are of rather later 
time. There is also one in the King's 
Remembrancer's Office of the 11th of ^- 



* Archsologia, ibid. I may, however, obaerre, 
that a genlleman aa experieneed aa Mr. Ottlev him- 
aelf, inclinea to think the letter of Raymood writ- 
ten on paper wholly made of cotton, though of bet- 
ter manutBaare than nsaaL 

t Tiraboechi, ▼., 85. Savigny, Oeeeh. dea Romia- 
Chen Rechta, iii.,534 He reliea on a book I have 
not aeen, Webra vom Papier. Hall, 1789. Thia 
writer, it ia aaid, contenda that the worda of Peter 
of Clugni, ex nauria veterum pannorura, roeana 
cotton paper.^Heeren, p. 206. Lambinet, on the 
other hand, tranalatea them, without heaitation, 
" chiflTona de linge.**— Hist de TOrigine de I'lmprim- 
•rie, i., 93. 

Andr6a haa pointed out, p. HO, that Mallei merely 
aaya he haa aeen no paper of linen earlier than 1300, 
and no inatrument on that material older than one 
of 1367, which he found anKmg hia own family 
deeda. Tiraboachi, overlooking this diatinctioo, 
qinotea Maifei for hia own opinion aa to the lateneaa 
of the invention. 
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ward III. (1337 or 1338), containing the 
accounts of the king^s ambassadors to the 
Count of Holland, and probably written in 
that countiy. This paper has a water 
mark, and, if it is not of linen, is at least 
not easily distinguishable. Bullet declares 
that he saw at Besangon a deed of 1302 
on linen paper : several are alleged to ex- 
ist in Germany before the middle of the 
century ; and Lambinet mentions, though 
but on the authority of a periodical publi- 
cation, a register of expenses from 1323 
to 1354, found in a church at Caen, writ- 
ten on two hundred and eiffht sheets of 
that substance.* One of the Oottonian 
manuscripts (Galba, B. I.) is called Codex 
Chartaceus in the catalogue. It contains 
a long series of pubUc letters, chiefly writ- 
ten in the Netherlands, from an early part 
of the reign of Edward III. to that of 
Henry IV. But, upon examination, I find 
the title not quite accurate ; several let- 
ters, and especially the earliest, are writ- 
ten on parchment, and paper does not ap- 
pe^ at soonest till near the end of Ed- 
ward's reign. t Sir tieniy Ellis has said 
that " very few instances indeed occur be- 
fore the nfteenth century of letters writ- 
ton upon paper. "J The use of cotton pa- 
per was by no means general, or even, I 
believe, frequent, except in Spain and It- 
aly, perhaps also in the south of France. 
Nor was it much employed even in Italy 
for books. Savigny tells us thete are few 
manuscripts of law-books among the mul- 
titude that exist which arp not written on 
parchment. 

65. It will be manifest, from what has 
Nm at flrM ^^^ said, how greatly Robertson 
Tery imporw has been mistaken in his posi- 
**"»• tion, that " in the eleventh cen- 

tury the art of making paper, in the man- 
ner now become universal, was invented, 
by means of which not only the number 
of manuscripts increased, but the study of 
the sciences was wonderfully facilitated."^ 
Even Gingu6n6, better infonned on such 
subjects than Robertson, has intimated 
something of the same kind. But paper, 
whenever or wherever invented, was very 
sparingly used, and especially in manu- 
script books, among the French, Germans, 
or English, or linen paper, even among 
the Italians, till near the close of the pe- 
riod whieh this chapter comprehends. 



* Lambinet, nbi snpra. 

f Andr^, p. 68, mentions a note written in 1342, 
in the Cotton library, aa the earliest Rngltah speci- 
men of linen paper. I do not know to what thta 
refers ; in the abote-mentioned Codex Chartaceua 
Is a letter of 1341, but it ia on parchment. 

1 Ellia'a Original Letters, i., 1. 

i Hist, of Charles V., vol. L, note 10. Heeren 
inclines to the tame opinion, p. 200. 



Upon the '* study of the sciences'^ it could 
as yet have had very little effect. The 
vast importance of the invention was just 
beginning to be discovered. It is to be 
added, as a remarkable circumstance, that 
the earliest linen paper was of very good 
manufacture, strong and handsome, though 
perhaps too much like card for general 
convenience ; and every one is aware that 
the first printed books are frequently 
beautiful in the quality of their paper. 

'66. III. The application of general prin- 
ciples of justice to the infinite- iroponaoee 
ly various circumstances which' or tafsi 
may arise in the disputes of men «"**'«^ 
with each other, is in itself an admirable 
discipline of the moral and intellectual 
faculties. Even where the primary rules 
of right and policy have been obscured in 
some measu'*e by a technical and arbitra- 
ry system, which is apt to grow up, per- 
haps inevitably, in the course of civili- 
zation, the mind gains in precision and 
acuteness, though at the expense of some 
important qualities ; and a people wherein 
an artificial jurisprudence is cultivated, re- 
quiring both a regard to written authority 
and the constant exercise of a discrim- 
inating judgment upon words, must be 
deemed to be^ emerging from ignorance. 
Such was the condition of Europe in the 
twelfth century. The feudal customs, 
long unwritten, though latterly become 
more steady by tradition, were in some 
countries reduced into treatises : we have 
our own Glanvil in the reign of Henry II., < 
and in the next century much was written 
upon the national laws in various parts of 
Europe. Upon these it is not my inten- 
tion to dwell ; but the importance of the 
ciyil law in its connexion with ancient 
learning, as well as with moral and polit- 
ical science, renders it deserving of a 
place in any general account either of 
mediaeval or modem literature. 

67. That the Roman laws, such as they 
subsisted in the Western empire n,,,^, 
at the time of its dismemberment lawM nerer 
in the fifth century, were receiv- wholly an- 
ed in the new kingdoms of the °*'"* 
Gothic, Ijombard, and Carlovingian dy- 
nasties, as the rule of those who by birth 
and choice submitted to them, was shown 
by Muratori and other writers of the last' 
century. This subject has received addi- 
tional illustration from the acute and la- 
borious Savigny, wlio has succeeded in 
tracing sufficient evidence of what had 
been, in fact, stated by Muratori, that not 
only an abridgment of the Theodosian 
code, but that of Justinian, and even the 
Pandects, were known in different parts 
of Europe lon^ before the epoch formerly 
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assigned for the restoration of that juris- 
prudence.* The popular story, already 
much discredited, that the famous copy of 
the Pandects, now in the Laurentian li- 
hrary at Florence, was brought to Pisa 
from Amalfi, after the eapture of that city 
by Roger, king of Sicily, with the aid of a 
Pisan Beet in 1 135, and became the means 
of diffusing an acquaintance with that por- 
tion of the law through Italy, is shown by 
him not only to rest on very slight evi- 
dence, but to be unquestionably, in the 
latter and more important circumstance, 
destitute of all foundation.f It is still, in- 
deed, an undetermined <)uestion, whether 
other existing manuscnpts of the Pan- 
dects are not derived from this illustrious 
copy, which alone contains the entire fifty 
books, and which has been preserved with 
a traditional veneration indicating some 
superiority ; but' Savigny has shown that 
Peter of Valence, a jurist of the eleventh 
century, made use of an independent man- 
uscript; and it is certain that the Pan- 
dects were the subject of legal studies be- 
fore the sie^e of Amalfi. 

68. Imenus, by universal testimony, 
fnterhis: was the founder of all learned 
**• In* investigation into the laws of 
mccvnora. jugtinjgm, jj^ gave lectures 
upon them at Bologna, his native city, not 
long, in Savigny^s opinion, ailer the com- 
mencement of the century.| And, besides 
this oral Instruction, he began the practice 
of making glosses, or short marginal ex- 
planations on the law-books, with the 
whole of which he was acquainted. We 
owe also to him, according to ancient opin- 
ion, though much controverted in later 
times, an epitome, called the Authentica, 
of what Gravina calls the prolix and diffi- 
cult (salebrosis ataue gamilis) Novels of 
Justinian, arranged according to the titles 
of the Code. The most emment succes- 
sors of this restorer of the Roman law 
during the same century were Martinus 
Gosias, Bulgarus, and Placentinus. They 
were, however, but a few among many in- 
terpreters, whose flosses have been part- 
h", though very imperfectly, preserved. 
The love of e(}ual liberty and just laws in 
the Italian cities rendered the profession 
of jurisprudence exceedingly honouraUe ; 
the doctors of Bologna and other univer- 
9ities were frequently called to the office 



* It can be no disparegement to Sarigny, who 
does not claim perfect originality, to tajr that Mn- 
ratori, in hie 44th dissertation, gives several in* 
stances of qnotations from the Pandects in writers 
elder than the capture of Amalfi. 

t Savigny, Geschichte des Romischen Rechts 
in mittfll atter, iii., 83. 

X Ye\, iv., p. 16. Some have erroneoosly 
thoagbt Imerios a Creiraaa.- 



of podest&, or criminal judge, in these 
small republics; in Bologna itself they 
were officially members of the smaller or 
secret council ; and their opinions, which 
they did not render gratuitously, were 
sought with the respect that had been 
shown at ftome to their ancient manters 
of the age of Severus. 

69. A gloss, yXuaaay properly meant a 
word from a foreign language, 4>r Tbair 
an obsolete or poetical word, or fio«ae<. 
whatever requires interpretation. It was 
afterward used for the interpretation it- 
self ; and this sense, which is not strictly 
classical, may be found in Isidore, though 
some have imagined Imerius himself to 
have first employed it.* In the twelfth 
century it was extended from a single 
word to an entire expository sentence. 
The first glosses were interlinear; they 
were afterward placed in the margin, and 
extended finally in some instances to a 
sort of running commentary on an entire 
book. These were called an Appara- 
tus.! 

70. Besides these glosses on obscure 
passages, some lawyers at- AbridgnMou 
tempted to abridge the body of Jfeioiiiii'i 
the law. Placentinus wrote a corpiu 
summary of the Code and In- aiaaMfum. 
stitutes. But this was held inferior to that 
of Azo, which appeared before 1220. Hu- 
golinus gave a similar abridc[ment of the 
Pandects. About the same time, or a lit- 
tle after, a scholar of Azo, Accursius of 
Florence, undertook his celebrated work, 
a collection of the glosses, which, in the 
century that had elapsed since the time 
of Imerius, had grown to an enormous 
extent, and were, of course, not always 
consistent. He has inserted little, proba- 
bly, of his own, but exercised a judgment, 
not perhaps a very enlightened one, in the 
selection of his authorities. Thus was 
compiled his Co^us Juris Glossatum, 
commonly called Glossa, or Glossa Ordi- 
naria : a work, says Eichhom, as remark- 
able for its bartiarous style and gross 
mistakes in history as for the solidity of 
its judgments and practical distinctions, 
Gravina, after extolling the conciseness, 
acuteness, skill, and diligence in compa- 
ring remote passages and in reconcilmg 
apparent inconsistencies which distin- 
guished Accursius, remarks the injustice 
of some modems, who reproach his work 
with the ignorance inevitable in his age, 
and seem to think the chance of birth 
which has thrown them into more en- - 

* Alcuin defines gloMa, *'unius verbi vel nom- 
inis tnterpretatio.— uucange, prsfat. in Giossar., 
p. 38. 

t Savigny, iii.. 519. 
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light#ned times, a part of their personal 
merit.* 

71. Savigny has taken still higher 
Cbartciar of gTOund in his admiration, as we 
^ early jttri«t«. may Call it, of the early jurists, 
those from the appearance of Imerius to 
the publication of the Accursian body of 
glosses. For the execution of this work, 
indeed, he testifies no very high respect ; 
AccursinI did not sufScient justice to his 
predecessors ; and many of the most val- 
uable glosses are still buried in the dust 
of unpubUshed manuscripts.! But the 
men themselves deserve our highest 
praise. The school of Imerius rose sud- 
denly; for in earlier writers we find no 
intelligent use or critical interpretation of 
tbe passages they cite. To reflect upon 
every text, to compare it with every clause 
or word that might illustrate its meaning 
in the somewhat chaotic mass of the Pan- 
dects and Code, was reserved for these 
acute and diligent investigators. '* Inter- 
pretation,** says Savigny, '* w^s consider- 
ed the first and most important object of , 
glossers, as it was of oral instructers. 
By an unintermitting use of the original 
law-books, they obtained that full and 
lively acquaintance with their contents, 
which enabled them to compare different 
passages with the utmost acuteness and 
with much success. It may be reckoned 
a characteristic merit of many glossers, 
that they keep the attention always fixed 
on the immeaiate subject of explanation, 
and, in the richest display of comparisons 
with other passages of the law, never de- 
viate from their point into anything too 
indefinite and general; superior often in 
this to the most learned interpreters of 
the French and Dutch schools, and capable 
of giving a lesson even to ourselves. Nor 
did the glossers by any means slight the 
importance of laying a sound critical basis 
for interpretation, but, on the contrary, la- 
boured eamestlyin the recension and cor- 
rection of the text.'t 

72. These warm eulogies afford us an 
mstance, to which there are many paral- 
lels, of such vicissitudes inliterary repu- 
tation, that the wheel of fame, like that of 
fortune, seems never to be at rest. For 
a long time it had been the fashion to 
speak in slighting terms of these early ju- 
rists ; and the passage above quoted from 
Gravina is in a much more candid tone 
than was usual in his age. Their trifling 
verbal explanations of etsi by ^uamvisj or 
admodum by valde ; their strange ignorance 
in deriving the name of the Tiber from the 



• OrigiiMS Juris, p. 184. f VoL v., p. 258-2S7. 
t VoL ▼., p. 19»-211. 



Emperor Tiberius ; in supposing that U] 
ptau and Justinian lived before Christ ; in 
asserting that Papinian was put to death 
by Mark Antony ; and even in interpreting 
patUi/es by papa or episcopuSf were the 
topics of ridicule to those whom Gravina 
has so well reproved.* Savigny, who 
makes a similar remark, that we leam, 
without perceiving it and without any per- 
sonal merit, a multitude of things which 
it was impossible to know in the twelfth 
century, defends his favourite glossers in 
the best manner he can, by laying part of 
the blame on the bad selection of Accur- 
sius, and by extolling the mental vigour 
which struggled through so many difficul- 
ties.! Yet he has the candour to own, 
that this rather enhances the respect due 
to the men than the value of their wri- 
ting; and, without much acquaintance 
with the ancient glossers, one may pre- 
sume to think, that in explaining the Pan- 
dects, a book requiring, beyond any other 
that has descended to us, an extensive 
knowledge of the language and antiquities 
of Rome, their deficiencies, if to be meas- 
ured by the instances we hate given, or 
by the general character of their age, 
must require a perpetual exercise of our 
lenity and patience. 

73. This great compilation of Accursius 
made an epoch in the annals of Deeiine or 
jurisprudence. It put an end, jnriau wnm 
in great measure, to the oral ex- ^«'^'»*'"- 
planations of lecturers which had pre- 
vailed before. It restrained, at the same 
time, the ingenuity of interpretation. The 
glossers became the sole authorities ; so 
that it grew into a maxim. No one can go 
wrong who follows a gloss: and some 
said a gloss was worth a hundred texts.^ 
In fact, the original was continually wiiii- 
telligible to a student. But ^is was ac* 
companied, according to the distinguish- 
ed historian ^of me<fieval jurisprudence, 
by a decline of the science. The jurists 
in the latter part of the thirteenth century 
are far infenor to the school of Imerius. 
It might be possible to seek a general 
cause, as men are now always prone to 
do, in tbe loss of self-government in many 
of the Italian republics. But Savigny, 
superior to this affectation of philosophy, 
admits that this is neither a cause adcr 
quate in itself, nor chronologically parallel 



* Gennari, author of RMpobtica Juriaconsulto- 
mm, a' work of the last century, who, under colour 
of a fiction, f iToa rather an entertaining account of 
the principal jmrista, exhibits some curious speci- 
mens of tne ignorance of the Accursian interpret- 
ers, such as those in the text. S^e, too, tbe article 
Accursius, in Bayle. f V. 213. 

t Bayle, ubi supra. Eicbhom, Geseh. der litte- 
ratur^ ii., 461. Sarigny, v., 268. 
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to Ihe decline of jori^rudence. We must 
therefore look upon it as one of those rev* 
olutions, so oiduiary and so unaccounta- 
ble in the history of literature, where, af- 
ter a period fertile in men of great talents, 
there ensues, perhaps with no unfavourar 
ble change in the diffusion of knowledge, 
a pause in that natural fecundity, without 
which all our endeavours to check a retro- 
grade movement of the human mind wiU 
be of no avail. The successors of Ac- 
cursius in the thirteenth century content- 
ed themselves with an implicit deference 
to the glosses ; but this is rather a proof 
of their inferiority than its cause.* 

74. It has been the peculiar fortune of 
■Mpectpairi Accursius, that his name has al- 
ioUina:D> ways stood in a representative 
^^ cuMcity, to engross the praise 
or sustain the blame of the great body 
of glossers from whom he compiled. One 
of those proofs ef national gratitude and 
veneration was paid tO'his memory, which 
it is the more pleasing to recount, that, 
from the fickleness and insensibility of 
mankind^ they do not very fifequently oc- 
cur. The city of Bologna was divided 
into the factions of Lambertazzi and Gie- 
remei. The former, who were Ghibelins, 
having been wholly overthrown, and ex- 
cluded, according to the practice of Italian 
republics, from all civil power, a law was 
made in 1306, that the family of Accur- 
sius, who had been on the vanquished 
side, should enjoy all the privileges of the 
victorious Guelf party, in regard to the 
memory of one '*by whose means the 
city had been frequented by students, and 
its fame had been spread . through the 
whole world, "t 

75. In the next century a new race of 
SeboiMiie lawyers arose, who, by a different 
ioriflto. species of talent, almost eclipsed 
"■****■* thegreatest part of theit prede- 
cessors. These have been called the 
scholastic jurists, the glory of the school- 
men having excited an emulous desire to 
ap{4y their dialectic methods in jurispru- 
dence .t Of these the most conspicuous 
were Bartolus and Baldus, especially the 
former, whose authority became still high- 
er than that of the Accursian glossers. 
Yet Bartolus, if we may believe Eichhom, 
content with the glosses, did not trouble 
himself about the text, which he was too 
ignorant of Roman antiquity, and even of 
the Latin language, unless he is much be- 
lied, to expound.^ *' He is so fond of dis- 



♦ Savignjr, v., 320. f lb., v.. 268. 

X The employment of logical forms in law it not 
new ; instancea of it may be found in the earlier 
)urista.-^Savigny, v., 330 ; ▼!., 6. 

^ Geachichte der Litteratur» ii., 449. Bartolua 



tinctions,*' says Gravina, " that he does 
not divide his subject, but breaks it to 
pieces, so that the fragments are, as it 
were, dispersed by the wind. But, what- 
ever harm he might do to the just inter- 
pretation of the Roman law as a positive 
code, he was highly useful to the practi- 
cal lawyer, by the number of cases his 
fertile mind anticipated ; for, though many 
of these were unlikely to occur, yet his 
copiousness and subtlety of distinction is 
such that he seldom leaves those who 
consult him quite at a loss."* Savigny, 
who rates Bartolus much below the older 
lawyers, gives him credit for original 
thoughts, to which his acquaintance with 
the practical exercise of justice gave rise. 
The older jurists were chiefly professors of 
legal science, rather than conversant with 
forensic causes ; and this has produced an 
opposition between theory and practice in 
the Roman law, .to which we have not 
much analogous in our own, but the i^ 
mains of which are said to be still discern- 
ible in the Continental jurisprudence. f 

76. The later expositors of law, those 
after the age of Accursius, are ini^riorityof 
reproached with a tedious pro- ftjjj^^'li** 
lixity, which the scholastic re- ^ snMiiii 
finements of disputation were ennturiM. 
apt to produce. They were little more 
conversant with philological and histori 
cal literature than their predecessora, and 
had less diligence in that comparison of 
texts, by which an acute understanding 
might compensate the want of subsidiary 
learning. In the use of language, the ju- 
rists, with hardly any exceptions, are un- 
couth and barbarous. The ffreat school 
of Bologna had sent out all the earlier 
glossen. In the fourteenth century this 
univereity fell rather into decline ; the 
jealousy of neighbouring states subjected 
its graduates to some disadvantage ; and, 
while the study of jurisprudence was less 
efficacious, it was more diffused. Ital^ 
alone produced great masters of the sci- 
ence ; the professora in France and Ger- 
many during the middle ages have led no 
great reputation.^ 



even taid, De verbilmt non carat juriaconaultaa. 
Eicbborn givea no authority for this ; but Meine^^ 
from whom, perhapg, he took it, (quotes Comnenua, 
Hietoria Archigymnasii Patavim. Vergleichucf 
der sitten, ii., 646. It Meroa, however, incredible. 

* Originea Juria. p. 191. 

t Savigny, vi., 138 ; v., 201. Of Bartolus and 
his school it ia said by Grotioa, Temporum suorum 
infelicitaa impedimento scpe fuit, quo minus recte 
leses illas intelligerent ; satia solertea alioqui ad 
inoagandam «qui bonique naturam ; quo factum ut 
ssBpe optimi smt^ condendi juria auctorea, etiam 
tunc cum conditi juris mali hunt inteipretes. — Pro. 
legomena in Jua Belli et Pacis. 

t la this slight sketch of Uie early lawyers, ] 
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77. IV. The universities, however, with 
ciissicai 111- ^^^^^ metaphysics, derived from 
erat'jre and Aristotle through the medium 
taaia in ibe of Arabian interpreters who did 

^ *■**• not understand him, and with 
the commentaries of Arabian philosophers 
who perverted him,* the development of 
the modem languages with their native 
poetry, much more uie glosses of the civil 
lawyers, are not what is commonly meant 
by the revival of learning. In this we 
principally consider the increased study 
of the Latin and Greek languages, and, in 
general, of what we call classical antiqui- 
ty. In the earliest of the dark ages, as 
far back as the sixth century, the course 
of liberal instruction was divided into the 
trivium and the quadrivium ; the former 
comprising grammar, logic, and rhetoric ; 
the latter music, arithmetic, geometry, and 
astronomy. But these sciences, which 
seem tolerably comprehensive, were, in 
reality, taught most superficially, or not 
at all. The Latin grammar, in its merest 
rudiments, from a little treatise ascribed 
to Donatus and extracts of Priscian,! 
formed the only necessary part of the 
trivium in ecclesiastical schools. Even 
this seems to have been introduced afresh 
by Bede and the writers of the eighth cen- 
tury, who much excel their immediate 
predecessors in avqiding gross solecisms 
of grammar.} It was natural that in 
England, where Latin had never been a 
living tongue, it should be taught better 
than in countries which still sheeted to 
speak it. From the time of Charlemagne 



hare been chiefly guided, as the reader will have 
perceived, by Gravina and. Savigny, and also by a 
very neat and succinct sketch in Eichhom, Gesch. 
der Litteratur, ii., 448-464. The Origines Juris of 
the first have enjoyed a considerable reputation. 
But Savigny says with severity, thst Gravina has 
thought so much more or his style than his subject, 
that all he says of the old jurists is perfectly worth- 
less, through its emptiness and want of criticism, 
iii , 72. Of Terrasson*s Histoire de la Jurispru- 
dence Romaine, he speaks in still lower terms. 

* It has been a subject of controversy, whether 
the physical and metaphysical writings of Aristotle 
were made known to Europe, at the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, through Constantinople or 
through Arabic tranauitions. The former supposi- 
tion rests certainly on what seems good authority, 
that of Rigord, a contemporary historian. But the 
latter is now more generally received, and is said to 
be proved, in a dissertation which 1 have not seen, 
by M. Jourdain.— Tennemann, Manuel de I'Hist. 
de la Philos., i, 355. These Arabic translations 
were themselves not made directly from the Greek, 
but from the Syriac. It is thought by Bohle that 
*he loffic of Aristotle was known in Europe sooner. 

t Fleury, zvii., 18. Andres, ix., 284. 

t Eichhorn, Allg. Gesch., it., 73. The reader is 
requested to distinguish, at least if he cares about 
references, Eichhom's Allgemeine Geschichte der 
Cultur from his Geschichte der Litteratur, with 
which, in future, we shall have more concern. 



it was lost on the Continent in common 
use, and preserved only through glossa- 
ries, of which there were many. The 
style of Latin in the dark period, inde- 
pendently of its want of verbal purity, is 
in very bad taste ; and none seem to have 
been more inflated and empty than the 
English.* The distinction between the 
ornaments adapted to poetry and to prose 
had long been lost, and still more the just 
sense of moderation in their use. It can- 
not be wondered at that a vicious rhetoric 
should have overspread the writings of the 
seventh and eighth centuries, when there 
is so much of it in the third and four^. 

78. Eichhom fixes upon the latter part 
of the tenth century as an epoch improTwwnt 
from which we are to deduce, in in uie tenth 
its beginnings, the restoration of "o^ eicrenth 
classical taste ; it was then that**^""'"""*' 
the scholars left the meager introductioEtf 
to rhetoric formerly used for the works of 
Cicero and Quintilian.f In the school of 
Paderbom, not long after 1000, Sallust and 
Statins, as well as Virgil and Horace, ap- 
pear to have been read.| Several writers, 
chiefly historical, about this period, such as 
Lambert of Aschaflenbnrg, Ditmar, Witti- 
kind, are tolerably exempt from the false 
taste of preceding times, and, if they want 
a truly classical tone, express themselves 
with some spirit. ^ Gerbert, who, by an un- 
common quickness of parts, shone in very 
different provinces of learning, and was, 
beyond question, the most accomplished 
man of the dark ages, displays in his 
epistles a thorough acquaintance with the 
best Latin authors, and a taste for their 
excellences.! He writes with the feel- 
ings of Petrarch, but in a less auspicious 
period. Even in England, if we may 

Jiuote again the famous passage of Ingul- 
us, the rhetorical works of Cicero, as well 
as some book which he calls Aristotle, 
were read at Oxford under Edward the 
Confessor. But we have no indisputable 
name in the eleventh century, not even 
that of John de Garlandii, whose Floretus 



* Fleurj, xvii., 23. Ducange, preface to Glossa- 
ry, p. 10. The Anglo-Saxon charters are distin^ 
guished for their pompous absurdity ; and it is the 

feneral charscter of our early historians. One 
Uhelwerd is the worst ; but William of Malms' 
burv himself, perhaps in some measure fay tran 
scrioing passages from others, sins greatly in this 
respect. t Allg. Gesch , ii., 79. 

t Viguit Horatius maenus atque VirgiUus, Cris 
pus et Sallustius, et Urbanus Statius, ludnsque 
foit omnibus insudare versibus et dictaminibus ja- 
cundisque cantibus ~Vits Meinwerci in Leibnitz 
Script. Brunsvic. apud Eichhorn, ii., 399. 

4 Eichhom, Gesch. der Litteratur, i., 807. Hee 
ren, p. 157. 

II Heeren, p. 165. It appears that Cicero de re 
publicft was extant in his tune. 
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Jong continued to be a text-book in schools. 
This is a poor collection of extracts from 
Latin authors. It is uncertain whether 
or not the compiler were an Englishman.* 
79. It is admitted on all hands, that a 
Luiivane, remarkable improvement, both in 
•nd his style and in the knowledge of 
■*''****^ LaXia antiquity, was perceptible 
towards the close of the eleyenth century. 
The testimony of contemporaries attrib- 
utes an extensively beneficial influence 
to Lanfranc. This distinguished person, 
born at Pavia in 1005, and early known as 
a' scholar in Italy, passed into France 
about 1043 to preside over a school at Bee 
in Normandy. It became conspicuous un- 
der his care for the stupes of the age, dia- 
lectics and theoloffy. It is hardly neces- 
sary to add, that Lanfranc was raised bv 
the Conqueror t9 the primacy of England, 
and thus belongs to our o wii history. An- 
aelm, his successor both in the monastery 
of Bee and the see of Canterbury, far 
more renowned than Lanfrane for meta- 
physics acuteness, has shared with him 
the honour of having diffused a better 
taste for philological literature over the 
'schools of France. It has, however, been 
denied by a writer of high authority, that 
either any knowledge, or any love of class- 
ical literature, can be traced in the works 
of the two archbishops. They are in this 
respect, he says, much inferior to those 
of Lupus, Geibert, and others of the pre- 
ceding ages.t His contemporaries, who 
extol the leaminng of Lanfranc in hyper- 
bolical terms, do so in very indifferent 
Latin of their own ; but it appears, indeed, 
more than doubtful, whether the earliest 
of them meant to praise him for this pe- 
culiar species of literature.^ The Bene- 



« Hiat Liu. de la France, vUi., 84. They give 
Tery inconclasive reasons for robbiog Eoiuind of 
this writer, who certainly taught here under Will- 
jam the Conaueror, if not before ; but it is possible 
enovgh that he came over from France. Ther sav 
there is do soch simame in England as Garlana, 
which happens to be a mistake ; but the native 
Engliah did not often bear simames in that age. 

The Anglo-Saxon clergy were inconceivablj ig- 
norant, ut c«teris eeset stopori qui grammaticam 
dUiciaset^WiU. Mahnsburv, p. 101. This leads 
OS to doubt the Aristotle and Cicero of Ingulfus. 

t Heeren, p. 185. There seems ceruinly nothing 
above the common in Lanfranc*s epistles. 

t Milo Criepinus, abbot of Westminster, in his 
life of Lanfranc, says of him, ** Foit quidam vir 
magnos Italia oriundos. quem Latinitas in antiquum 
sdentis statnmab eo restitute tota supreroum de- 
bito comvamore et honore agnoscit magiatrum, no- 
nURS LanfrancQs.'* 

This passage, which is frequently quoted, surely 
rafera to his eminence in dialectics. The words of 
William of Malmsbury go farther. " Is literatura 
perinsignia libenles artes qua jamdudum sordue- 
not, a Latio in Galliaa Tocana acamine boo ex- 
polivit.'* 
Vol. L— H 



dictines of St. Maur cannot find much to 
say for him in this respect. They allege 
that he and Anselm wrote better than was 
then usual ; a very moderate compliment. 
Yet they ascribe a ffreat influence to their 
public lectures, and to the schools which 
were formed on the model of Bee* And 
perhaps we could not, without injustice, 
deprive Lanfranc of the credit he has ob- 
tained for the promotion of poUte letters. 
There is at least sufficient evidence that 
they had begun to revive in France not 
long after his time. 

80. The signs of gradual improvement 
in Italy during the eleventh cen- nai^^vo. 
tury are very perceptible ; sev- cabatary 
eral schools, among which those ^ i^P*«»- 
of Milan and the convent of Monte Casino 
are most eminent, were established ; and 
some writers, such as Peter Damiani and 
Humbert, have obtained praise for rather 
more elegance and polish of style than 
had belonged to their predecessors.! The 
Latin vocabiflary of Papias was finished 
in 1053. This is a compilation from the 
grammars and glossaries of the sixth and 
seventh centuries ; but, though many of 
his words are of very low liatinity, and his 
etymologies, which are those of his mas- 
ters, absurd, he both shows a competent 
degree of learnings and a regard to pro- 
fane literature, unusual in the darker ages, 
and symptomatic of a more hberal taste.^ 



♦ Hist. Liu. de la France, vli., 17, 107 j viii., 304. 
The seventh volume of this long and laborious 
work begins with an excellent account of the liter- 
ary condition of France in the eleventh century. 
At the beginning of the ninth volume we have a 
similar view of the twelfth. The continuation, of 
which four volumes have already been published 
at Paris, I have not seen. It has but begun to break 
ground, if I may so say, in the thirteenth century, 
as I find from the Journal des Savans. The labo- 
riousness of the French, aa well as the encour- 
agement they receive from their government, are 
above all praise, and should be our own shame ; 
but their prolixity now and then defeats the object. 
The ma^ificent work, the Ordinances des Rois de 
France, is a proof of this ; time gains a march on 
the successive volumes, and the laws of four yean 
are published at the end of fiva 

t Bettinelli, Risorgimento d*Italia dopo il mille. 
Tiraboschi, iii., 248. 

t The date of the vocabulary of Papias had been 
placed by Scaliger, who savs he haa aa many errora 
as words, in the thirteentn. century. But Gaspar 
Barthius, in his Adversaria, c. i., after calling him 
" veterum Gloesographorum compactor non semper 
futilis," observes, that Papiaa meutiona an eroper* 
or Hennr II- as then living, and thence fixes the 
era of his book in the early part of the eleventh 
century, in which he is followed by Bayle, art. 
Balbi. It is rather singular that neither ot those 
writers recollected the usage of the Italians to 
reckon aa Henry II. the prince whom the Germans 
call Henry III., Henry the Fowler not bemg*mcla- 
ded by them in the imperial list ; and Bayle him- 
self ^oCes a writer, unpublished In the age of Bar- 
thiua, who places Papias in the year 1U53. I'hia 
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81. It may be said with some truth, 
Influence ^^^ .^^7 Supplied the fire, from 



•r Italy 
i£tt< 



which other nations in this first, 
upon £tt- 3a afterward in the second era of 
"***• the revival of letters, lighted their 
own torches. Lanfranc, Anselm, Peter 
Lombard, the founder of systematic the- 
ology in the twelfth century, Imerius, the 
restorer of jurisprudence, Gratian, the au- 
thor of the first compilation of canon law, 
the school of Salerno, that guided medical 
art in all countries, the first dictionaries 
of the Latin tongue, the first treatise of 
algebra, the first great work that makes 
an epoch in anatomy, are as truly and ex- 
clusively the boast of Italy, as the resto- 
ration of Greek literature and of classical 
taste in the fifteenth century.* But if she 
were the first to propagate an impulse to- 
wards intellectual excellence in the rest 
of Europe, it must be owned that France 
and England, in this dawn of literature and 
science, went in many points of view far 
beyond her. 

82. Three religious orders, all scions 
iner^aMd ^^^^ the great Benedictine stock, 
copying of that of Clugtti, which dates from 
roenu- the first part of the tenth century, 
""'*^ the Carthusians, founded in 1084, 
and the Cistercians, in 1098, contributed to 
propagate classical leaming.f The monks 
of these foundations exercised themselves 
in copying manuscripts ; the arts of calli- 
graphy, and, not long afterward, of illu- 
mination, became their pride ; a more cur- 
sive handwriting and'a more convenient 
system of abbreviations were introduced ; 
and thus, from the twelfth century, we find 
a. great increase of manuscripts, though 
transcribed mechanically, as a monastic 
duty, and often with much incorrectness. 
The abbey of Clugni had a rich library of 
Greek and Latin authors. But few mon- 
asteries of the Benedictine rule were des- 
titute of one ; it was their pride to collect, 
and their business to transcribe, books.| 
These were, in a vast proportion, such as 
we do not highly value at the present 
day; yet almost all we do possess of 
Latin classical literature, with the except 
tton of a small number of morp ancient 
manuscripts, is owing to the industry of 
these monks. In that age there was per- 
haps l9ss zeal for literature in Italy, and 
less practice in copying, than in France.^ 
This shifting of intellectual exertion from 



date, I believe, it giTen by Papias bimaelf.— Tira- 
boachi, iiL,300. A pretty full account of the Latin 
gloeaariea before and af^r Papiaa will be found in 
the pjre&ce to Docange, p. 38. 

• Bettinelli, Reaorgimento d'ltolia, p. 71. 

i Fleury, Hist UtL de la France, iz., 113. 

t Ibid., iz., 13a ^ Heeren, p. 197. 



one country to another is not peculiar to 
the middle ages ; but, in regard to them, 
it has not always been heeded by those 
who, using the trivial metaphor of light 
and darkness, which it is not easy to 
avoid, have too much considered Europe 
as a single point under a receding or ad 
vancing illumination. 

83. France and England were the only 
countries where any revival of joba or 
classical taste was perceived. In ^*i*«biu7. 
Germany no sensible improvement in phi- 
lological literature can be traced, accord- 
ing to Eichhorn and Heeren, before the 
invention of printing, though I think this 
must be understood with exceptions ; and 
that Otho of Frisingen, Saxo Grammati* 
cus, and Gunther, author of the poem en- 
titled Ligurinus (who belongs to the first 
years of the thirteenth century), might 
stand on equal terms with any of their con- 
temporaries.* But in the schools which 
are supposed to have borrowed light from 
Lanfranc and Anselm, a more keen per- 
ception of the beauties of the Latin Ian- 
page* as well as an exacter knowledge of 
Its idiom, was imparted. John of Salis- 
bury, himself one of their most conspicu- 
ous ornaments, praises the method of in- 
struction pursued by Bernard of Chartres 
about the end of the eleventh century, who 
seems, indeed, to have exercised his pu- 
pils vigorously in the rules of grammar 
and rhetoric. After the first grammatical 
instruction out of Donatus and Pri6cian« 
they were led forward to the poets, ora- 
tors, and historians of Rome; Uie pre- 
cepts of Cicero and Quintilian were studi- 
ed, and sometimes observed with afiecta- 
tion.* An admiration of the great class- 
ical writers, an excessive love of philol- 
ogy, and disdain of the studies that drew 
men from it, shine oqt in the two curious 
treatises of John of Salisbury. He is per- 
petually citing the poets, especiaUy Hor 
ace, and had read most of Cicero. Such, 
at least, is the opinion of Heeren, who be 
stows also a ^ood deal of praise upon his 
Latinity.f Eichhom places him at the 
head of all his contemporaries. But no 
one has admired his style so much as 
Meiners, who declares that he has no 
equal in the writers of the third, fourth, oi 
filth centuries, except Lactantius and Je- 
rome-t In this I cannot but think there 



• Hist. Litt. de la France, m, 16. 

t P. S03. Hilt. Litt. de la France, iz., 47. Pe- 
ier of Bloia also possessed a very respectable stock 
of classical literature. 

t Verfleichung der sitten, u., 686. He saye 
nearly as much of Saxo Orammaticus and WiUialm 
of Malmabury. If mr recollection of the formet 
does not deceive me, be is a better writer than out 
monk of Malmsbary. 
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u some ^zaggenlioD ; the style of John 
of SalisburyTia' ^^^ beine equal to that 
of Auguatin, Eutropius, and a few more 
of those early ages, does not appear to me 
by any means elegant ; sometimes he falls 
upon a good expression, but the general 
tone is not very classical. The reader 
may judge from the passage in the note.* 
84. It is generally acknowledged, that 
in the twelfth century we find several 
improteiMiit whtcrs, Abelard, Eloisa, Ber- 
ofcJaasini nard of Clairvaux, Sax© Gram- 
mdftbocn- maticus, William of Malmsbu- 
tnry. • ry, Peter of Blois, whose style, 

though nerer correct, which, in the ab- 
sence of all better dictionaries than that 
of Papias, was impossible, and sometimes 
affected, sometimes too florid and diffuse, 
is not wholly destitute of spirit, and even 
of elegance if the Latin poetry, instead of 
Leonine rhymes, or attempts at regular 
hexameters almost equally bad, becomes, 
in the hands of Gunther, Gualterus de In- 
suljs, Gulielmus Brito, and Joseph Isco- 
nus, to whom a considerable number of 
names might be added, always tolerable, 
sometimes truly spirited \X uid, amid all 
that still demands the most liberal indul- 
gence, we cannot but perceive the real 



• One of th0 mott intarefting paraaf et in John 
of Salisbary is that above cited, in which he giTee 
an aceoont of the method of ioatruction pnreoed by 
Beraaid of Chartres, whom be calla exnndamissi- 
mua moderoia temponbaa fona liteianim in Gallia. 
John hinaelf waa taught by aome who trod in the 
atepa of thia eminent preceptor. Ad hujua ma- 
sistri formam pneceptorea mei m mmmatica, O i- 
nelmaa de Coochla, et Ricbardua cognomento 
Epiacopoa. oflicio nunc arcbidiaconaa Conatantien- 
aia, Tita et eaareraatione vir bonus, aooa diacipuloa 
altquando informat«niDC. 8ed postmodum ez ono 
opinio veritati praejtidicium fecit, et hominea Tideri 
quam eaae philoaophi maluenrot, profeaaoresqoe 
artiom ae totem philosophiam breTina qaam trien- 
Aio ant qoadriennio tranafaaaroa aoditoriboa polli- 
cebantor, impeta mnltitodinis impehta ncti oeaae- 
rant. Exinde aatem miooa temporia et diligentis 
in grrammatics atodio impenaum eat. Ez qao 
contigit at qui oomea artes, tarn iiberalea quam me- 
chaoicaa profitentur, nee primam noTerint, aine 
qua fruatr& quia prajjgTsdietnr ad raliqnas. Licet 
aatem et alia diaciplioB ad literataram proficient, 
hmc tamen priTilegio aingalari iacere dicitur liters- 
turn.— MetalQg., lib. i., c. 24. 

t Hiat. Litt de la France, iz., 146. The Bene- 
dictineaare acarcely fnr towarda Abelsrd (zii., 147), 
whose atyle, aa far aa I have aeen, which is not 
much, aeems equal to that of bia contemoorariea. 

t Warton haa done some juatice to tne Anglo- 
Latin poeta of this century, who hsTO latehr been 
polriished at Paris. The Trojan War and Anti- 
ocheia of Joaeph lacanua, he calla " a miracle in 
this a^ of claaaical composition.'* The style, he 



, IS a mixture_of Ovid, Statius, and Claudian. 
". i.,p. 
Id me a close imitation of the second. The Phil- 



ssys, IS a 
— Vol.i.,B 



\63. The eztracta Warton gifes seem 



.^pie ci William Krito must be of the thirteenth 
oentary, and Warton refera the Ligwinua of Gun- 
ther to laoe. 



progress of classical knowledge^ and the 
development of a finer taste in Europe.* 

85. The vast uJbrease of religious houses 
in the twelfth century render^ inanonm or 
necessary more attention to iiMincraMd 
the rudiments of hterature-t ^^1^. 
Every monk, as well as eveiy ^* 
secular priest, required a certain portion 
of Latin. In the rude and darker ages 
many illiterate persons had been ordain- 
ed ; there were even kingdoms, as, for ex- 
ample, England, where this is said to have 
been almost generaL But the canons of 
the church demanded, of course, such a 
degree of instruction as the continual use 
of a dead language made indispensable ; 
and in this first dawn of learning there can 
be, I presume, no doubt that none receiv- 
ed the higher orders, or became jHrofessed 
in a monastery, for which the order of 
priesthood was necessary, without some 
degree of grammatical knowledge. Hence 
this kind of education in the rudiments of 
the Latin was imparted to a greater mim- 
ber of individuals than at present. 

86. The German writers to whom we 
principally refer, have expatiated dkUos «r 
upon the decline of literature af- cfusieai 
ter the middle of the twelfth cen- lUrtJIlS^ 
tory, unexpectedly disappointing iMninosa- 
the bright promise of that age, so ^"^' 
that for almost two hundred years we find 
Europe fallen back in learning where we 
might have expected her progress.^ This, 
however, is hardly true, in the most lim- 
ited sense, of the latter part of the twelfUi 
century, when that purity of classical 
taste, which Eichhom and others seem 
chiefiy to have had in their minds, was 
displayed in better Latin poetry than had 
been written before. In a general view, 
the thirteenth century was an age of ac- 
tivity and ardour, though not in every re- 
spect the best directed. The fertility of 
tne modem languages in versification, the 
creation, we ma^ almost say, of Italian 
and English in tms period, the great con- 
course of students to the universities, the 
acute uid sometimes profound reason* 
ings of the scholastic philosophy, which 
was now in its most palmy state, the ac- 
cumulation of knowledge, whether derived 
from original research or iVom Arabian 
sources of information, which we find in 
the geometers, the physicians, the natu- 



* Hiat. Litt. de la France, toL iz. Eichhom, 
Allg. Geach. der Cultur, ii., 30, 68. Heeien. 
Meinera. 

t Hist titt. de la France, iz., 11. 

t Meinera, il., 005. Heeren, p. 228. Eichhom, 
Allg. Oesch. der Litteratur, ii.» 63-11 a 

The running title of Eichboro'a aection, Dw 
WiaaenschaAen verfallr n in Barbarsy, seems mocb 
too generally ezpieaaed. 
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ml philosophers of Europe, are sufficient 
"lo repel the charge of having fallen back, 
or even remained altogether stationary, 
in comparison with the preceding century. 
But in politeness of Latin style, it is ad- 
mitted that we find an astonishing and 
permanent decline both in France and 
England. Such complaints are usual in 
f^he most progressive times ; and we might 
not rely on John of Salisbury when he la- 
ments the decline of taste in his own age.* 
But, in fact, it would have been rather sin- 
gular if a classical purity had kept its 
ground. A stronger party, and one hos- 
Ule to polite letters, as well as ignorant 
of them — ^that of tho theologians and dia- 
lecticians-— carried with it the popular 
voice in the church and the universities. 
The time allotted by these to philological 
literature was curtailed, that the profess- 
ors of lo^c and philosophy might detain 
their pupils longer. Grammar continued 
to be taught in the University of Paris ; 
. tt rhetonc, another part of the trivium, 
was given up ; by which it is to be under- 
stood, as I conceive, that no classical au- 
thors were read, or, if at all, for ttfe sole 
purpose of verbal explanation-t The thir- 
teenth century, says Heeren, was one of 
the most unfruitful for the study of an- 
cient literature.]: He does not seem to 
except Italy, though there, as we shall 
soon see, the remark is Imrdly just. But 
in Germany the tenth century, Leibnitz 
declares, was a golden a^e of learning 
compared with the thirteenth ;^ and France 
itaelr is but a barren waste in this period. 
The relaxation of manners among the mo- 
nastic orders, which, generally, speaking, 
is the increasing theme of complaint from 
the eleventh century, and the swarms of 
worse vermin, the Mendicant Friars, who 
filled Europe with stupid superstition, are 
assigned by Meiners and Heeren as the 
leading causes of the return of ignorance.) 
87. The writers of the' thirteenth cen- 
ReiapM Into tury display an incredible i{;no- 
barbariim. rauce, uot Only of pure idiom, 
but of the common grammatical rules. 
Those who attempted to write verse have 



* Metalogkut, 1. i., c. 24. This passa^ hat 
been frequently quoted. He was very inimical to 
the dialecticiana, as philologers genenuiy are. 

t Crevier, ii., 378. J P. 237. 

^ Introductio in Script. Bninwic, ^ liiii., apod 
Heeren, et Meiners, ii., 631. No one has dwelt 
more fully than this last writer on the decline of 
literature in the thirteenth century, out of his cor- 
dial antipathy to the schoolmen, p. 589, et post 

Wood, who has no prejudices against popery, as- 
cribes the low state of learning in England under 
Edward III. and Richard II. to the misconduct of 
the mendicant friars, and to the papal provisions 
that impoverished the church. 

I Meiners, ii., 615. Heeren, 235. 



lost all prosody, and relapse into Leonine 
rhymes and barbarous acrostics. The 
historians use a hybrid jargon intermixed 
with modem words. The scholastic phi- 
losophers wholly neglected their style, and 
thought it no wrong to enrich the Latin, 
as in some degree a living language, with 
terms that seemed to express their mean- 
ing. In the writings of Albertus Magnus, 
of whom Fleury says that he can see no- 
thing great in him but his volumes, the 
grossest errors of syntax frequently oc- 
cur, and vie with his ignorance of history 
and science. Through the sinister exam- 
ple of this man, according to Meiners, the 
notion that Latin should be written with 
regard to ancient models was lost in the 
universities for three hundred years ; an 
evil, however, slight in comparison with 
what he inflicted on Europe by the credit 
he gave to astrology, alchymy, and magic* 
Duns Scotus and his disciples, in the next 
century, carried this much farther, and in- 
troduced a most barbarous and unintelli- 
gible terminology, by which the school 
metaphysics were rendered ridiculous in 
the revival of literature.f Even the ju- 
rists, who more required an accurate 
knowledge of the language, were hardly 
less barbarous. Roger Bacon, who is not 
a good writer, stands at the head in this 
century. J Fortunately, as has been said, 
the transcribing ancient authors had be- 
come a mechanical habit in some monas- 
teries. But it was done in an ignorant 
and slovenly manner. The manuscripts 
of these latter ages, before the invention 
of printing, are by far the most mimerous, 
but they are also the most incorrect, kud* 
generally, of little value in the eyes of 
critics.^ 

88. The fourteenth century was not iir 
the slightest degree superior to no impiw* 
the preceding age. France, Eng- neiu in ihi 
land, and Germany were wholly SSm*!?!**' 
destitute of good Latin scholars Ricbard' of 
in this period. The age of Pe- ^"""y- 
trarch and Boccaccio, the age before the 
close of which classical learning truly re- 
vived in Italy, gave no sign whatever of 
animation throughout the rest of Europe ; 
the genius it produced, and in this it was 
not wholly deficient, displayed itself in 
otherwidksofliterature.il We may just- 
ly praise Richard of Bury for his zeal in 
collecting books, and still more for his 
munificence in giving his library to the 
University of Oxford, with special injunc- 



* Meiners, fi., 692. Fleury, 5me discours, io 
Hist. Eccles., zvii., 44. Buhle, i., 702. 
t Meiners, ii., 721. % Heeren, p. 245. 

6 Heeren, p. 304. 
ll Hereen, p. 900. Andr6s, iii., 10. 
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tions that they should be lent to scholars. 
But his erudition appears crude and uncrit- 
ical, his style indifferent, and his thoughts 
superficial.* Yet I am not aware that he 
had any equal in England during this cen- 
tury. 

89. The patronage of letters, or coQec- 
Ubrary ^^^^ ^^ b<wks, are not reckoned 
formed bv among the glories of Edward 
2pa^ ^^^* » ^liough, if any respect had 

"*' been attached to learning in his 
age and country, they might well have 
suited his magnificent disposition. His 
adversaries, John, and especially Charles 
Y. of France, have more claims upon the 
remembrance of a literary historian. Sev- 
eral Latin authors were translated into 
French by their directions ;t and Charles, 
who himself was ignorant of Latin, began 
to form the Royal Library of the Louvre. 
We may judge from this of the condition 
of literature in his time. The number of 
volumes was about 900. Many of these, 
especially the missals and psalters, were 
richly bound and illuminated. Books of 
devotion formed the larger portion of the 
library. The profane authors, except 
some relating to French history, were, in 
general, of little value in our sight. Yery 
few classical works are in the Ust, and no 
poets except Ovid and Lucan.^ This li^ 
brary came, during the subsequent Eng- 
hsh wars, into the possession of the Duke 
of Bedford; and Charles YII. laid the 
foundations of that wliich still exists.^ 

90. This retrograde condition, however, 
Some tm- of classical literature was only 
KSrr.rtng g»n»ptible in Cisalpine Europe, 
the ibirteeoih By one of those shillings of llt- 
teatnry. erary illumination to which we 
have alluded, Italy, far lower in classicsd 
taste than France in the twelfth centory, 
deserved a higher place in the next. Ti- 
raboschi sa^s that the progress in poUte 



* The Philobiblon of Richard Aungcrville, often 
called Richard of Bury, chancellor ofEdward III., 
is worthy of being read, as conuinmg some curious 
illastrations of the state of literature. He quotes a 
wretched poem de Vetui4 as OTid*j, and shows lit- 
tle learning, though he had a great esteem for it. — 
See a note of Warton, History of English Poetry, 
i., 146, on Aongenrille. 

t Crerier, ii., 424. Warton has amassed a great 
deal of information, not always very accurate, upon 
the subject of early French translations. These 
form a considerable portion of the literature of that 
country in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries.— 
Hist, of Rnglish Poetry, ii , 414-430. See also De 
Sade, Vie de Petrarque, iii., 548 ; and Crevier, Hist 
de rUniv. de Paris, li., 424. 

t Warton adds Cicero to the classical list ; and I 
am sorry to say that, in my History of the Middle 
Ages, I have been led wrong by him. Bouvin, his 
only authority, expressly says. Pas un seul manu- 
sent de Ciceron.— M#m. de TAcad. des Inserip^ , 
ii., 603. ^ Id., 701. 



letters was slow, but still that some was 
made ; more good books were transcribed, 
there were more readers, and of these 
some took on them to imitate what they 
read ; so that gradually the darkness 
which overspread the land began to be 
dispersed. Thus we find that those who 
wrote at the end of the thirteenth century 
were less rude in style than their prede- 
cessors at its commencement.* A mora 
elaborate account of the state of learning 
in the thirteenth century will be found in 
the life of Ambrogio Traversarit by Mchus ; 
and several names are there mentioned, 
among whom that of firunetto Latini is 
the most celebrated. Latini translated 
some of the rhetorical treatises of Cice- 
ro.f And we may perhaps consider as a 
witness, to some degree, of progressive 
learning in Italy at this time, the cathoikMQ 
CflthoUcon of John Balbi, a Gen- ^ ^^ 
oese monk, more frequently styled Januen- 
sis. This bo<ik is chiefly now heard of, 
because the first edition, printed by Guten- 
buig in 1460, is a book of uncommon rari- 
ty and price. It is, however, deserving 
of some notice in the annals of literature. 
it consists of a Latin grammar, followed 
by a dictionary, both, perhaps, superior to 
what we should expect from the general 
character of the times. They are at least 
copious ; the Catholicon is a volume of 
great bulk. Balbi quotes abundantly from 
the Latin classics, and appears not wholly 
unacquainted with Greek ; though I must 
own that Tiraboschi and Eichhom have 
thought otherwise. The Catholicon, as 
far as I can judge from a slight inspection 
of it, deserves rather more credit than it 
has in modem times obtained. In the 
grammar, besides a familiarity with the 
terminology of the crfd grammarians, he 
will be found to have stated some ques- 
tions as to the proper use of words, with 
dvbitari solet, multtun qtueritwr ; which, 
though they are superficial enough, indi- 
cate that a certain attention was begin- 
ning to be paid to correctness in writing. 
From the great size of the Catholicon, its 
circulation must have been very limited.^ 

» Id., iT., 420. The Latin versifiers of the thir- 
teenth century were numerous, bit generally very 
indiflferent—ld., 378. 

t Mehus, p. 157. Tiraboschi, p. 418. 

i Libelium hnnc (sa^s Balbi, at the conclusion) 
ad honorem Dei et giorioss Virginis Marie, et beati 
Domini patris nostri et omnium sanctoram electo- 
rum, necnon ad utilitaiem meam et ecclesi« sanctas 
Dei, ex dirersis majorum meorum dictts mnlto la* 
bore et diligenti studio compilavt. Operis qnippe 
ac studii mei est et fuit multci libros legeie et ex 
plurimis dirersos carpere floras. 

Eichhom speaks severely, and, 1 am disposed to 
think, unJQsUy,of the Catholicon, as without order 
and plaa, or any knowledge of the Greek, as lbs 
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91 In the dicttodary, however, of John 
iraperfeetion o^ Geooa, as in those of Papias 
or early die- and the other gloasarists, we find 
****™*'*'^ little distinction made between 
the different gradations of Latinity. The 
Latin tongue was to them, except so far 
as the ancient grammarians whom they 
copied might indicate some to be obsolete, 
a single body of words ; and, ecclesiastics 
as they were, they could not understand 
that Ambrose and Hilary were to be pro- 
scribed in the vocabulary of a language 
which was chiefly learned for the sake of 
reading their works. Nor had they the 
means of pronouncing, what it has cost 
the labour of succeeding centuries to do, 
that there is no adequate classical author- 
ity for innumerable words and idioms in 
common use. Their knowledge of syn- 
tax, also, was very limited. The preju<uce 
of the church against profane authots had 
by no means wholly worn away: much 
less had they an exclusive possession of 
the grammar-schools, most of the books 
taught in which were modern. Papias, 
Uguccio, and other indifferent lexicogra- 
phers, were of much authority.* Tlie 
general ignorance in Italy was still very 
great. In the middle of the fourteenth 
century we read of a man, supposed to be 
learned, who took Plato and Cicero for 
poets, and thought Ennius a contemporaiy 
of Statius.t 

9S. The first real restorer of polite let- 
Restoration ^" ^^ Petrarch. His fine taste 
of lettera taught him to relish the beauties 
tnJch* ^*" ^^ Virgil and Cicero, and his ar- 
'*^' dent praises of them inspired his 
compatriots wiUi a desire for classical 
knowledge. A generous disposition to 
encourage letters began to show it^lf 
among the Italian princes. Robert, king 
of Naples, in th& early part of this centu- 
ry, one of the first patrons of Petrarch, 
and several of the great families of Lom- 
bardy, gave this proof of the humanizing 
effects of peace and prosperity.} It has 

author himself confesses (Gesch. der Litteratur, iL, 
238). The order and plan are alphabetical, as usu- 
al in a dictionary ; and, though Balbi does not lay 
claim to much dreek, 1 do not think he professes 
entire ignorance of it. Hoc difficile est scire et 
minimi mihi non bene scienti linguam Orecam :— 
apud Gradenigo, Litteratura Oreco-Italiana, p. 104. 
I nave observed that Balbi cslls himselfp^'ibcobu, 
which, indeed, is no evidence of much Greek era- 
lition. 

* Mefaus. Muratori, Dissert 44. 

t Mehus, p. 21 1. Tiraboschi, ▼., 82. 

i Tiraboschi, t., so, et post. Ten universities - 
were founded in Italv during the fourteenth centu- 
ir, some of which aid not last lonr. Rome and 
Fermo in 1903 ; Perugia in 1307 ; Treviso about 
1320 ; Pisa m 1330 ; Pavia not long after ; Flor- 
ence in 1348 : Siena in 1357 ; liucca in 1369, and 
Femim in 1391. 



been thought by some, that, but for his ap- 
pearance and influence at that period, the 
manuscripts themselves would have per- 
ished, as several had done in no long time 
before ; so forgotten and abandoned to dust 
and vermin were those precious records 
in the dungeons of monasteries.* He 
was the first who brought in that almost 
deification of the ^at ancient writers, 
which, though earned in following ages 
to an absui^ extent, was the animating 
sentiment of solitaiy study ^ that through 
which its fatigues were patiently endur^, 
and its obstacles surmounted. Petrarch 
tells us himself, that, while his comrades 
at school were reading .£sop*s Fables, er 
a book of one Prosper, a writer of the fifth 
century, his time was given to the study 
of Cicero, which dehghted his ear long 
before he could understand the sense.f 
It was much at his heart to acquire a 
good style in Latin. And, rela- ciMracier or 
tively to his predecessors of the Ws aiyie. 
mediieval period, we may say he was snc- 
cessfuL Passages full of elegance and 
feeling, in which we are at least not much 
offended by incorrectness of style, are fre- 
quent in his writings. But the fastidious 
scholars of later times contemned these 
imperfect endeavours at purity. " He 
.wants,** says Erasmus, ''full acquaint- 
ance with the language, and his whole 
diction shows the rudeness of the prece- 
ding age."{ An Italian writer, somewhat 
earlier, speaks still more unfavourably. 
" His style is harsh, and scarcely bears 
the character of Latinity. His writings 
are indeed full of thought, but defective in 
expression, and display the marks of Isr 
hour without the polish of elegance.*'^ I 
incline to agree with Meiners in rating 
the style of Petrarch somewhat more 
highly.! Of Boccace the writer above 
quoted gives even a worse character. 
'' Licentious and inaccurate in his diction, 
he has no idea of selection. All his Latin 
writings are hasty, crude, and unformed 
He laj^urs with tnought, and struggles to 
give it utterance ; but his sentiments find 



* Heeren, 270. 

t Et ilia quidem etate nihil inteUigere poteiam, 
sola me verborum dulcedo quvdam et sonontae deti- 
nebat ut quicquid aliud vel legerem vd audirem, ran- 
cum mibi dissonuinque videretur.— fipist Senilei, 
lib. zv., apud de 8ade, i., 36. t Cioeroniasua. 

§ Paulos Cortesius de hominibus doctii. I take 
the trsnslations from Roscoe's Lorenzo de* Medid, 

II Vergleichung der Sitten, iii., 126. Meiners has 
expatiated for fifty pages, p. 94-147, on the merits 
of Petrarch in the restoration of classical litera- 
ture ; be seems unable to leave the subject. Hee- 
ren, though less difiuse, is not less paneg^ical. 
De 8ade*s three quartos are certainlr a litUe te- 
dious. 
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no adequate ▼ehiele, and the luatre of his 
native talents is obscured by the depraved 
taste of the times." Yet his own mother 
tongue owes its earliest model of grace 
and refinement to his pen. 

03. Petrarch was more proud of his 
His LttiB Latin poem called Airioa, the sub- 
iKwtry. ject of which is the termination of 
the second Punic war, than of the sonnets 
and odes which have made his name im- 
mortal, though they were not the chief 
sources of hn immediate renown. It is, 
indeed, written with elaborate elegance, 
and perhaps superior to any preceding 

Siecimenof Latin versification in the mid- 
e ages, unless we should think Joseph 
Iseanus his equal. But it is more to be 
praised for taste than for correctness ; and 
thou^ in the Basle edition of 1554, which 
I have used, the printer has been exces- 
mvely negligent, there can be no doubt 
that the uUin poetry of Petrarch abohnds 
with faults of metre. His eclogues, many 
of which are covert satires on the court 
of Avignon, appear to me more poetical 
than the Africa, and are sometimes very 
beautifuUy expressed. The eclo^es of 
Boccaccio, though by no means uidiffer- 
ent, do not equal those of Petrarch. 

94. Mehua, whom Tiraboschi avowedly 
Mid or copies, has diligently collected 
BaroBiw. the names, though little more than 
the names, of Latin teachers at Florence 
in the fourteenth century.* But amouff 
the earlier of these there was no^ good 
method of instruction, no elegance of lan- 



guage. The first whc revealed the mys- 
teries of a pure and graceful style, was 
John Malpaghino, commonly called John 
of Ravenna, one whom, in his youth, Pe- 
trarch had loved as a son, and who, not 
very long before the end of the century, 
taught Latin at Padua and Florence.* 
The best scholars of the ensuing age were 
his disciples, and among them was Gas- 
parian of Barziza, or, as gener- OMp^n or 
ally called, of Bergamo, justly Boniu. 
characterised by Eichhom as the- father 
of a pure and elegant Latinity.f The dis- 
tinction between the genuine Latin lan- 
guage and that of the lower empire was 
frou) this generally recognised; and the 
writers who had been re^u:ded as stand- 
ards were thrown away with contempt. 
This is the proper era of the revival of 
letters, and nearly coincides with the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth century. 

95. A few sutyects, affording less ex- 
tensive observation, we have postponed to 
the next chapter, which will contain the 
literature of Europe in the first part of the 
fifteenth century. Notwithstanding our 
wish to preserve, in general, a strict regard 
to chronology, it has been impossible to 
avoid some interruptions of it without 
introducing a multiplicity of transitions 
incompatible with any comprehensive 
views ; and which, even as it must inev- 
itably exist in a work of this nature, is 
likely to diminish the pleasure, and per- 
haps the advantage, that the reader might 
derive from it. 



CHAPTER II. 



ON THX UTXRATVRK OP BUROPX FROU 1400 TO 1440. 



Cnkivaticm of Latin in Ital^.— Reviral of Greek 
IitaratiMe.->V6etigM of U during the Middle 
Ages.— It ia taught bv Chryaoloraa— hit Disci- 
plea— and by learned Greeks.— Sute of Classical 
Leamtng in other parts of Europe.— Physical 
Sdancea.— Mathematics— Medicine and Anato- 
my.— Poetry in Spain, France, and England.— 
Formation of new Laws of Taste in Middle 
Agea. — Their Principles. — Romances. — Beli- 
gioue Opinions. 

1. GnfouiinE has well observed, that the 
y^ ^ fourteenth century left Italy in the 



possession of the writings of three 
S^t'* great masters, of a language form- 
^' ed and polished by them, and of a 
strong relish for classical learning. But 
this soon became the absorbing passion, 
fortunately, no doubt, in the result, as the 



• Vita Tratmari, p. 348. 



same author has elsewhere said, since all 
the exertions of an age were required to 
explore the rich mine of antiquity, and 
fix the standard of taste and punty foi 
succeeding generations. The ardour foi 
classical studies grew stronger every day. 
To write Latin correctly, to understand 
the allusions of the best authors, to learn 
the rudiments at least of Greek, were the 
objects of every cultivated mind. 

a. The first half of the fifteenth century 
has been sometimes called the age of Pog- 
gio Bracciolini, which it expresses not 



• A Life of John Malpaghino of Ravenna is the 
first in Meiner's Lebensoeechreibungen beruhmter 
manner, 3 vols., Zurich, 1795, but it is wholly taken 
from Petrarch's Letters, and from Mehus's Lite oi 
TraTersari, p. 348. See also Tirabbachi, v., 554. 

t Oeachichte der Litteratar, iL, 241. 
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Fog^io very inaccurately as to his Rterary 
Draocio- life, since he was bom in 1581, and 
"'^^ died in 1459 ; but it seems to involve 
too high a complinsent. The chief merit 
of Poggio was his diligence, aided by good 
fortune, in recovering lost works of Ro- 
man literature, that lay mouldering in the 
repositories of convents. Hence we owe 
to this one man eight orations of Cicero, 
a complete Quintilian, Columella, part of 
Luc;retius, three books of Valerius Flac- 
cus, Silius Italicus, Ammianus Marcelli- 
nus, 'Pertullian, and several less impor- 
tant writers : twelve comedies of Plautus 
were also recovered in Germany through 
his directibns.* Poggio, besides this, was 
undoubtedly a man of considerable learn- 
ing for his time, and still greater sense and 
spirit as a writer, though he never reach- 
ed a very correct or elegant style.f And 
this applies to all those who wrote before 
the year 1440, with the single exception of 
Gasparin; to Coluccio Salutato, Guarino 
of Verona, and even Leonard Aretin.J 



* Sbppherd*8 Life of Poggio. Tiraboschi. Cor- 
iiiani. Kosroe^s Lorenzo, ch. i. Fabricios, in his 
Bibliotheca Litin anwciise et infima» Statit, given a 
list not quite the same ; but P(»gio*8 own authority 
most be the best The work, first above quoted is, 
for the literary history of Italy in the earlier half of 
the fifteenth century, what Roscoe's Lorenzo is for 
the latter. Gingu^h^ bus not added much to what 
these Knglish authors and Tiraboschi had furnished. 

t Mr. Shepherd has judged Poggio a httle fa- 
vourably, as became a biographer, but with sense 
and discrimination His Itslian translator, (he Av- 
vocato TonelLi (Firenze, 1825), goes much beyond- 
the mark in extolling Poggio above all his contem- 
poraries, and praising his " vastissima" in the strain 
of hyperbole too familisr to Italians. This vast 
learning, even for that timet Poggio did nut pos- 
sess: we have no reason to believe him equal to 
Guarino. Fileifo, or Traversari, much less to Valla. 
Erasmus, however, was led by his partiality to Valla 
into some injustice towards Poggio, whom he calls 
rabula adno indoctus, ut etiamsi vacaret obscoeni- 
tate, tamen indignus esset qui legeretqr, adeo au- 
tetn obsccenus ut etiamsi doctisstmus esset, tamen 
esset a viris bonis rejiciendus —Epist. ciii. This 
is said too hastily ; but in his Ciceronianus, where 
we have his deliberate judgment, he appreciates 
Poggio more exactly. After one of the interlocu- 
tors has called him vividas cujusdam eloqoentiae 
virum, the other replies : Natune satis erat, artis et 
eruditionis nonniultum; interim impuro sermonis 
duxu, si Laurentio Vails credimos. Bebel.a Ger- 
man of some lesrning. rather older than Erasmus, 
in a letter quoted by Blount (Censors Auctorum, in 
Poggio). praises Poggio very highly for his style, 
aDG prefers him to Valla. Paulus Cortesius seems 
not much to differ from Erasmus about Poggio, 
though he is more severe on Valla. 

It should be added, that Tonelli's notes on the 
life of Poggio are useful ; among other things, he 
points out that Poggio did Dot learn Greek of 
Emanuel Chrysoloras. as all writers on this part of 
literary history had hitherto supposed, but about 
1423, when he was turned of forty. 

t Coluccio Salutato belongs to the fourteenth 
century, ami was deemed one of its greatett oma- 



Nor is this any disparagement La||„ g|y„ 
to their abilities and industry, or rbat age 
They had neither grammars nor iB*»ffe«n<. 
dictionaries, in which the purest Latinity 
was distinguishable from the worst ; they 
had to unlearn a barbarous jargon, made 
up with scraps of the Vulgate and of ec- 
clesiastical writers, which pervades the 
Latin of the middle ages ; they had great 
difficulty in resorting to purer models, 
from the scarcity and high price of man- 
uscripts, as well as from their general in- 
correctness, which it required much atten- 
tion to set right. Gasparin of Bar^iza 
took the right course, by incessantly turn- 
ing over the pages of Cicero ; and thus, by 
long habit, gained an instinctive sense of 
propriety in the use of lanj^nage, which no 
secondary means at that time could have 
given him. 

3. This writer, often called Gasparin of 
Bergamo, his own birthplace Gasparin or 
being in the neighbourhocKl of i*«rxixa. 
that city, was bom about 1370, and began 
to teach before the close of the century. 
He was transferred to Padua by the Sen- 
ate of Venice, in 1407; and in 1410 ac- 
cepted the invitation of Filippo Maria Vis- 
conti to Milan, where he remained till his 
death in 1431. Gasparin had here the 
good fortune to find Cicero de Oratore, 
and to restore Quintilian by the help of 
the manuscript brought from St. Gall by 
Poggio, and another found in Italy by 
Leonard Aretin. His f^me as a writer 
was acquired at Padua, and founded on 
his diligent study of Cicero. 

4. It is impossible to read a page of 
Gasparin without perceiving that Merits or 
he is quite of another order of hisatyi*. 



ments in learning. Ma a dir vero, says Tiraboschi, 
who admits his extensive erudition, relatively to hie 
age, benche lo stil di Coluccio abbia non rare volte 
energia e forza mag^iore che quello della maggior 
parti degli alth scnttori di questi tempi, h certo 
pero^ che tsnto h diverse da ouellodi Cicerone nella 
proita, e ne' vers! da quel di Virgilio, quanto appun- 
to 4 diverse una scimia da un uomo, v., 537. 

Cortesius, in the dialogue quoted above, says of 
LeonanI Aretin : Hie primus inconditam scribendi 
consuetudinem ad numerosum quendam sonum in* 
flexit, et attulit hominibus nostris aliquid cert« 
splendidius. . . Et ego video bunc nondum satis 
esse limatum, nee delicatiori fastidio tolerabilem. 
Atqui dialog! Joannis Ravennatis vix semel legun* 
tur.et Coluccii Epistole, qus turn in bonoreersnt, 
non apparent ; seo Boccacii Genealogiam legimos, 
utilem lUam quidem, sed non tamen cum Petrarchs 
ingenio conferendsm. At r c^ videtis quantum his 
omnibus desit?— P. 12. (Vf G aarino he says after- 
ward : Genus tamen dicendi inconcinnom admo- 
dum est et salebrosum ; utitor plenimque impra- 
dens verbis poeticis. qt;od est maxime vitiosum; 
sed ma^is est in eo succus, quam color laudandus. 
Memoria teneo, quendam familiarem meam rolitoni 
dicere, melius Guarinum famas auas consuKiisse, ai 
nihil unquam actipsiaset, p. 14. 
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scholars fiom his predecessors. He is 
truly Cicerooian kk his turn of phrases and 
structure of sentences, which never end 
awkwardly, or with a wrouc arrangement 
of wosds, as is habitual with his contem- 
poraries. Inexact expressions may of 
course be found, but they do not seem 
gross or numerous. Among his works 
are several orations which {Nrobably were 
actually delivered: they are the earliest 
models of that classical declamation which 
became so usual afterward, and are ele- 
gant, if not very fonsibler His Epistols 
ad ExercitatioBsm accomaodats was the 
first book printed at Paris. It contains a 
series of exercises Un his pupils, probably 
for the sake of double traaslatMH^ vaA 
mreley desiyned to exemplify Latin id- 
ioms.* 

6. If Gasparin was the best writer of 
VieiOTiQ this generation, the most accom- 
QfFeitre. pU^iid instructer was Victorin of 
Feltre, to whom the Marauis of Bfantua 
intrusted the education of his own chil^ 
dren. Many of the Italian nobility, and 
some distinguished sdK>lanK,;svere brought 
np under the caie of Victorin in thai city ; 
and, in a very corruiit age, he was sUU 
more leakKis for their moral than their 
literary impcoTement. A pleasing ac- 
count of his method of discipline will be 
found in Tiraboschi, or more folly in Cor- 
niani, from a life written by one of Vic- 
tonnes pupfls, named Prenduacqua-f ^' It 
eould haraly be believed,*' says Tiraboa> 
chi, *' tliat in an age of such rude manners, 
a model of sueh perfect education could 
be found : if all to whom the cars of youth 
is intrusted would make it theirs, what 
ample and rich fruits they would derive 
Irom their labours.*^ The leaminff of Vic- 
torin was extensive ; he possessed a mod- 
erate library, and rigidly demanding a mi- 
nute exactness from his pupils in their in- 
terpretation of ancient authors, as well as 
in their' own compositions, laid the founds 

^ Morlioft wbo ss^** pnnra* in Italia aliquid bal- 
bDtire coepit OMpaniMis, bad prdbaMy naver aean 
hia wiitiDga, winch ara a ^paat deal better, iiipemt 
of laagMge^ thaa hia own. Cortaaiaa, bowevar, 
Uamea Gatpurin for too elaborate a style ; nimia 
eon. attenaabat orationem. 

HftOBca oaes a Greek word ia Ualettara; what 
be knew of the lansvage deea net otberwiaa ap- 
aear ; bat he might have beard Goarino at Veitiee. 
He had not aean Plinjr'a Natural Hialory, nor did 
he poiaPM a lAvf, but was in treaty for one.— Epist, 
p. 200, A.D. 1415. 

t Tirabowht, vii*, 9M. Comiani, ii., 63. Hiae- 
ren, p. 835. He ia alao mantiened, with mnch 
praiaB for hia mode of edocatioD, by hia friend Am- 
brogio Traveraari, a pasaage fromwhoee Hodop»- 
ricon will be foand in Heeien, p. 337. Victorin died 
ia 1447, and waa buried at the publie expenae, hit 
liberality in giving grotuitona inatmctioa to the 
poor having lot hun ao. 

Vol. I.— I 



ations of a propriety in style which Om 
next age was to display. Traversari vis- 
ited the school of Victorin, for whom he 
entertained a great regard, in 1433; it 
had then been for some years establishp 
ed.* No writings of Victorin have been 
preserved. 

a. Among the writers of these forty 
years, after Gasparin of Beigamo, Leoasni 
we may probably assign the high- ^'^^ 
est place in politeness of style to Leonar- 
do Bruni, more commonly called Aretino, 
from his birthplace, Areizo. " He w:to 
the first/' says Paulus Certesius, ** who 
replaced the rude structure of periods by 
some degree of rhythm, and introduced our 
countrymen to something more brilliant 
than they had known before ; though even 
he is not quite as, polished as a fastidious 
delicacy would reauire.'* Aretin's histo- 
ry of the Goths, wnich, though he is silent 
on the obligation, is chiefly translated from 
Procopius, passes for his bbst work. In 
the constellation of scholars who enjoyed 
the sunshine of favour in the palace of 
Cosmo de* Medici, Leonard Aretin waf 
one of the oldest and most prominent 
He died at an advanced age in 1444, ami 
is one of the six illustrious dead who re- 
pose in the church of Santa Croce.f 

7. W^e come now to a very important 
event in literary history : the re- »._.__, ^ 
snscitation of the study of the uw ^Gn£ 
Greek language in Italy. During !«iiiMga 
the whole course of the middle *" "*''• 
ages we find scattered instances of schol- 
ars in the west of Europe, who E^riy araak 
had acquired some knowledge Mhoivs or 
of Greek ; to what extent it is ^"'**'*- 
often a difficult question to determine. Ia 
the earlier and darker period, we begin 
with a remarkable circumstance, already 
mentioned, of our own ecclesiastical his- 
tory. The infhnt Angto-Saxon churches, 
desirous to give a national form to their 
hierarchy, solicited the Pope Vitalian to 
piece an archbishop at their head. He^ 
made choice of Theodore, who not only 
broui^t to En^and a store of Greek man- 
uscripts, but, throu^ the means of his 
followers, imparted a knowledge of it ta 
mnam of our eoimtrymen. Bede, half a 
century afterward, tells us, of coarse ymty 
h^rbolicaHy, that there were still smr- 
viving disciples of Theodore and Adrian, 
who understood the Greek and Latin Ian* 
gvagesaswellaBthKirown.t From these 



• tfehns, p. 421. 

f Madame de Staff anfortonately confoonded 
tbia reapectable acholar, in her Corinne, with Pfetro 
Aretino ; I remember well that Ugo Foecolo coald 
never contain hia wrath againat her for this mistake. 

t Hiat Ecclea., L v., c. 2. Usqftia hodie 8Qper> 
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he derived, no doubt, his own knowledge, 
which' may not have been extensive ; but 
we cannot expect more, in such very un- 
favourable circumstances, than a superfi- 
cial progress in so difficult a study. It is 
probable that the lessons of Theodore^s 
disciples were not fprgotten in the British 
and Irish monasteries. Alcnin has had 
credit, with no small likelihood, if not on 
positive authority, for an acquaintance 
with Greek;* and as he, and perhaps 
others from these islands, were active in 
aiding the efforts of Charlemagne for the 
restoration of letters, the slight tincture 
« ^ JL of Greek that we find in the 

Under Char- 




er, an equally probable h3rpothesi8, that it 
was pommunicated by Greek teachers, 
whom it was easy to procure. Charle- 
magne himself, according to Eginhaid, 
coidd read, though he oould not speak the 
Greek language. Thegan reports the veiy 
same, in nearlv the same words, of Louis 
the Debonair.f The former certainly in- 
tended that it should be taught in some 
of his schools ;]; and the Benedictines of 
St. Maur, in their long and laborious His- 



•unt ex eorum diacipulus, (^ai Latinam Grscamqae 
liDcnam cque acpropriam in qua nati rant^norant. 
Beaa's own knowleagpe of Greek is attested by his 
biographer Cotbbert ; prater Latinam etiam Ore- 
cam comparaveraL He once, and posaibly more 
often, uses a Greek word ; but we most auspect 
his knowledge of it to have been trifling. 

A manoachpt in the British Museum (Cotton, 
Galba, i., 18) is of some importance in relation to 
this, if it be troly referred to the eighth century. It 
contains the Lord's prayer in Greek, written in An- 
glo-Saxon characters, and appears to have belonged 
to King Athelsten. Mr. Turner (Hist, of Anglo- 
Sax., vol. ill, p. 306) has taken notice of this man- 
uscript, but without mentioning its antiquttj. The 
manner in which the words are divided show a per- 
feet ignorance of Greek in the writer ; but the Sax- 
on is curious in another respect, as it proves the 
pronunciation of Greek in the eighth century to 
oave been modem or Romaic, and not what we 
hold to be ancient 

« C*6tait un homme habile dans le Grec comme 
dans le Latin.— Hist. Litt de la France, iv., 8. 

t The passages will be found in Eichhom, Allg. 
Gesch., ii., 265 and 290. That concerning Charle- 
magne is quoted in many other books. £ginhard 
says in the same place, that Charles prayed in Lat- 
in as readily aa in his own language ; and Thegan, 
that Louis could speak Latin oerfectly. 

t Osnabrug haa generally been named as ths 
place where Charlemagne peculiarly desianed that 
ureek should be cultivated. It seems, however, 
on considering the paasage usually quoted (Baluze, 
ii, 410), to have been only one out of many. .Eich- 
hom thinks that the existence of a Greek school at 
Oanabrag is doubtful, but that there is more evi- 
dence in favour of Saltsbnrg and Ratisbon.— Allg. 
Gesch. der Cultur, ii., 383. The words of the Ca- 
pitulary are, Grvcas et Latinas Scholaa in pezpetu- 
um manere ordinavimua. 



toire Litt6raire de la France, have enu« 
merated as many as seventeen persons 
within France, or at least the dominions 
of the Carlovingian house, to whom they 
ascribe, on the authority of contempora- 
ries, a portion of this learning.* These 
were all educated in the schools of Char- 
lemagne, except the most eminent upon 
the ll^t, John Scotus Erigena, for whom 
Scotland and Ireland contend, the latter 
prohably on the best grounds. It is not 
necessary by any means to suppose that 
he had acquired by travel the GredL 
tongue, which he possessed sufficiently to 
translate, though very indifferently, the 
works attributed in that age to Dionysius 
the Areopagite.f Most writers of the 
ninth century, according to the Benedic 
tines, make use of some Greek words. It 
appears by a letter of the famous Hinc- 
mar, archbishop of Rheims, who censures 
his n^hew Hincmar of Laon for doinf 
this affectedly, that glossaries, from which 
Uiey picked uose exotic flowers, were al- 
ready in use. Such a glossary in Greek 
and Latin, compiled, under Charles the 
Bald, for the use of the church of Laon, 
was, at the publication of this Benedictine 
History, near the middle of the last cen- 
tury, in the library of St. Germain des 
Prfes.J We may thus perceive the means 
of giving the air of more learning than 
was actually possessed ; and not to infer 
from these sprinklings of Greek in medi- 
aeval writings, whether in their proper 
characters or Latinized, which is rather 
morc frequent, that the poets and profane, 
or even classical, writers werc accessible 
in a French or English monasteiy. Nei- 
ther of the Hincmars seems to have un- 
derstood it. Tiraboschi admits that he 
cannot assert any Italian writer of the 
ninth century to be acquainted with 

GrceM 

8. Tne tenth century furnishes not quite 
so many proofs of Greek schol- ^ the tenth 
arship. It was, however, stud- andeievsnch 
ied by some brethren in the ab- ~n*«rtes. 
bey of St. Gall, a celebrated seat of learn* 
ing for those times, and the library of 
which still bears witness, in its copious 
collection of manuscripts, to the early in- 



• Hist. Litt. de la France, vol. ▼. Launoy had 
commenced this enumeration in his ezoellent trea- 
tise on the schools of Chariemagne : but he haa not 
carried it quite so far. See, too, Eichhom, AII9. 
Gesch., it., 420 ; and Gesch. der Litt, i., 824. Met- 
ners thinks that Greek was better known in the 
ninth century, through Charlemagne's ezertiona, 
than for five hundred yeare afterward, ii., 367. 

t Eichhom, ii.. 227. Bracker. Guizot 

i Hist. Litt. de la Franes, voL iv. Ducange 
pnef. in Glossar., p. 40. 

i iii., 200. 
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tercoune between the scholars of Ireland 
and those of the Ckmtinent. Biddric, bish- 
op of Utrecht,* Brano of Cologne, and 
Geiberty besides a few more whom the 
historians of St. Manr record, possessed a 
tolerable acquaintance with the Greek lan- 
guage. They mention a fact that throws 
light on the means by which it might oc- 
casionally be learned. Some natives of 
that country, doubtless expatriated Catho- 
lics, took refuge in the diocese of Toul, 
under the direction of the bishop, not long 
before 1000. They formed separate soci- 
eties, perfonning divine service in their 
own language, and with their own rites.f 
It is probable, the Benedictines observe, 
that Humbert, afterward a cardinal, ac- 
quired from them that knowledge of the 
language by which he distinguished him- 
self in controversy with their country- 
men.t This great schism of the church, 
which the Latins deeply felt, might induce 
some to study a language, from which 
alone they could derive authorities in dis- 
putation with these anta^nists. But it 
had also the more uneqmvocal effect of 
drawing to the West some of those Greeks 
who maintained their communion with the 
ehnrehofRome. The emigration of these 
in the diocese of Toul is not a single fact 
of the kind ; and it is probably recorded 
from the remarkable circumstance of their 
living in community. We find from a 
passage in Heric, a prelate in the reign of 
Charles the BaM, Uiat this had already 
begun ; at the commencement, in fact, of 
the mat schism.^ Greek bishops and 
Greek monks are mentioned as settlers 
in France during the early part of the 
eleventh century. This was especially 
in Normandy, under the protection of 
Richard II., who died in 1088. Even 
monks from Mount Sinai came to Rouen 
to share in his liberality.) The Benedic- 
tines ascribe the preservation of some 
f ?ste for the Gieek and Oriental tongues 
to ihese strangers. The list, however, of 
*ht learned in them is very short, consid- 
<fnng the erudition of these fathers, and 
\neir disposition to make the most of all 
«hey met with. Greek books are men- 



* Baldric lived under Henry the Fowler ; his bi- 
igrapber says, NuUom fait stadkmim Uberalium 
feous Id omni Orvca et Latma eloqaentia qnod in- 

Enio sai vithfiitatem aufngeret-^Lannoy, p. 117. 
ist LUt., n., AO. 

t Vol. TL, p. 57. t Vol. fit, p. 526. 

6 Dncange, piv&t in Olosnr., p. 41. 

fl Hist Lilt, de la Fiance, m, 60, 124, et alibi. 
A Greek mannscript in the Royal Libranr at Paris, 
containing the liturgy according to the Greek ritu- 
al, was written in 1022, by a monk named EMie 
(they do not gif e the Latin name), who seems to 
haire tived in Normandy. If this stands for Eliaa, 
he was probdbly a Greek by biith. 



tioned in the few libraries of which we 
read in the eleventh century.* 

9. The number of Greek scholars seems 
not much more considerable in the la ih« 
twelfth century, notwithstanding >^^6k. 
the general improvement of that age. 
The Benedictines reckon about ten names, 
among which we do not find that of St. 
Bemard-t They are inclined also to de- 
ny the pretensions of Abelard ;| but, as 
that great man finds a very hostile tribu- 
nal in these fathers, we may pause about 
this, especially as they acknowledge Bloise 
to have understood both the Greek and 
Hebrew languages. She established a 
Greek mass for Whitsunday in the Para- 
clete convent, which was sung as late as 
the fifteenth century ; and a Greek missal 
in Latin diaracters was still preserved 
there.^ Heeren speaks more favourably 
of Abelard*s learning, who translated pas- 
sages from Plato.) The pretensions of 
John of Salisbury are slighter ; he seems 
proud of his Greek, but betrays gross ig- 
norance in etymology.^ 

10. The thirteenth century was a more 
inauspicious period for learning ; in tbe 
yet here we can boast, not omy iwn«>tb- 
of John Basing, archdeacon of St. Alban's, 
who returned from Athens about 1240, la- 
den, if we are bound to believe this liter- 
ally, with Greek books, but of Roger Ba^ 
con and Robert Grost^te, bishop of Lin- 
coln. It is admitted that Bacon had some 
acquaintance with Greek ; and it appears, 
by a passage in Matthew Paris, that a 
Greek priest, who had obtained a bene- 
fice at St. Albania, gave such assistance 
to Grost^te as enabled him to translate 
the testament of the twelve patriarchs 
into Latin.** This is a confirmation of 



* Id., p. 48. 

t Hist Liu. de la France, p. 94, 151. Maoarius, 
abbot of St. Fleuri, is said to ha^e compiled a Greek 
Lexicon, which has been serersl times printed un- 
der the name of Beatos Benedietus. 

t Id., xii., 147. ^ Id., zU., 642. 

II P. 204. His Greek was no doubt rather scan- 
ty, and not sufficient to giye him an insight into 
ancient philosophy ; in fact, if his learning had been 
greater, he could only read such mamiscnpts as fell 
mto his hands ; and there were hardly any then in 
France. 

Y Ibid. John derives analytica torn era and 

•• Ifatt. Par., p. 020. See also Turner's History 
of England, It., 180. It is said in some books that 



Grostlte made a translation of Suidas. But this is 
to be understood merely of a legendary story found 
in that writer's Lexicon.— Pegge's Life of Grostlte, 
p. 291. The entire work be certainly could not 
nave translated, nor is it at all credible that he had 
a copy of it With rsspeet to the doubt I have 
hinted in the text as to toe great number of manu- 
seripto said to be brought to England by John Ba- 
sing, it is founded on their subsequent disappear- 
ance. We find very few, if any, Greek menu- 
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what has been sngf ested above, aa the 
probable meana by whieh a knowledge of 
that lao^uage, in the total deficiency of 
scholastic education, waa occasiooally im- 
parted to persons of unusual seal for learn- 
ing. And it leads us to another reflection, 
that by a knowledge of Greek, when we 
find it asserted of a mediaeval theologian 
like Grost^te, we are not to understand 
an acquaintance with the great classical 
authors, who were latent in Eastern mon- 
asteries, but the power of reading some 
petty treatise of the fathers, or, as in this 
instance, an iqxMsrjrphal legend, or at best, 
peihaps, some of the later eommentators 
on Anstotte. GrostMe was a man of con- 
siderable merit, but has had hia share of 
applause. 

li. The titles of medieval woriis are 
UMe .p««,. »?t unfreauenUy Uken from 
Mice of ftiii the Greek language, as the Po- 
'*** ^•"•^ lycratricus and Metalogicus of 
•^"*"'^ John of Salisbury, or the Phi- 
lobiblon of Richard Aun^erville of Bury. 
In this little volume, wntten about 1343, 
I have counted five instances of single 
Greek words. And, what is more im- 
portant, Aungerville dedares that he had 
eaused Greek and Hebrew grammars to 
be drawn up for students.* But we have 
no other record of such crammars. It 
would be natural to infer from this pas- 
sage, that some persons, either in France 
or England, were occupied in the study 
»f the Greek language. And yet we find 
nothing to corroborate this presumption ; 
all ancient learning was neglected m the 
fourteenth century ; nor do I know that 
one man on this side of the Alps, except 
Aungerville Itself, is reputed to have 
been versed in Greek during that period. 
I cannot speak positively as to Berchcenr, 
the most learned man in France. The 
council of Vienne, indeed, in 1131, had or- 
dered the establishment of professors in 
the Greek, Hebrew, Chaldaic, and Arabic 
languages at Avignon, and in the univer- 
sities of Paris, Oxford, Bologna, and Sala- 
manca. But this decree remained a dead 
letter. 

19. If we now tnm to Italy, we shall 
Some umm ^^^^ ^ ^" ^^^ wondexful, rather 
of Greek in more frequent instances of ac- 
''*^y quaintance with a living lan- 

guage, in common use with a ^eat neigh- 
bouring 4)eople. Gradenigo, m an essay 

sertpto in England at the cod of tha fifteanth 
eentary. 

Michaa) Boat, **the wtxafd of dreaded fame," 
IJieiended to tmnahite Ariaiotle ; but is charged 
with having appropriated the iabouri of one An- 
drew, f Jew, aa hia own.— Matnera, ii., 664. 

♦ C. X. 



on this subject,* has endeavoured to re- 
fute what he supposes to be the universa] 
opinion, that the Greek tongue was first 
taught in Italy bv Chrysoloras and Guah- 
no at the end of the fourteenth century, 
contending that, from the eleventh inclu- 
sive, there are numerous instances of per- 
sons conversant with it ; besides the evi- 
dence afforded by inscriptions in Greek 
characters found m some churches, by the 
use of Greek psalters and other Uturgical 
ofikes,by the employment of Greek paint- 
ers in churches, and by the frequent inter- 
course between the two countries. The 
latter presumptions have in fact consid 
erable weight ; and 4hose who should con 
tend for an absolute ignorance of the 
Greek language, oral as well as written, in 
Italy, would go too far. The particular 
instances brought forward by Gradenigo 
are about thirty. Of these the first is 
Papias, who has Quoted five lines of He- 
siod.f Lanfranc nad also a considerable 
acquaintance with the language.^ Peter 
Lombard, in his Liber Sententiarum, the 
systematic basis of scholastic theology, 
introduces many Greek words, and ex- 
plains them rightly.^ But this list is not 
very long ; and when we find the sirname 
Bifarius given to one Ambrose of Berga- 
mo, in the eleventh century, on account 
of his capacity of speaking both lan- 
guages, it may be conceived that the ac- 
complishment was somewhat rare. Me- 
hus, in his very learned life of Traversari, 
has mentioned two or three names, among 
whom is the Emperor Frederic II. (no^ 
indeed, strictly an Italian), that do not ap- 
pear in Gradenigo.il But Tiraboschi con- 
ceives, on the other hand, that the latter 
has inserted some on insufficient grounds. 
Christine of Pisa is mentioned, I think, by 
neither ; she was the daughter of an Ital- 
ian astronomer, but Uvea at the court of 
Charles V. of France, and was the most 
accomplished literary lady of that age.^ 
13. The intercourse between Greece 
and the west of Europe, occa- ^ ! 
sioned by commerce and by the or iheoraei 
orusadea, had little or no influ- laBguaie it- 
ence upon literature. For, be- '^''^^ 



* Ragionamenlo latorico-critico sopra 1« Hltara- 
tnra Greco- Italiana, Breacia, 1759. 

t P. 37 These are very corroptlf given, throuak 
the fault of a transcriber ; for Papias has, transw- 
ted them into tolerable Latin verse. 

t Hist. Litt. de la France, vii., 144. 

a Meinera, iii., 11. 

n P. 15&. 317. <S(C. Add to tbeae aaUiontiea Ifn- 
ratori, diaaert. 44 ; Brncker, iiL, 644, C47 ; Tirabos- 
€bt, ▼.. 303. 

f Tiraboschi, ▼., 3S8, voachea for Christine*a 
knowledge of Greek. She waa a good poetess ia 
FreDch, and altogethei a very resurkable person. 
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sides the general UKfifTerence to H in 
those classes of society which were thus 
brouffht into some degree of contact with 
the Eastern Empire, we must remember 
that, although Greek, even to the capture 
of Constantinople by Mohammed II., was 
a living language in that city, spoken by 
the superior ranks of both sexes with tol- 
erable purity, it had degenerated among 
the common people, and almost uniTer- 
sally- among the inhabitants of the proT- 
inces and islands, into that corrupt form, 
or, rather, new language, which we can 
Romaic* The progress of this innova- 
tion went on by steps very similar to 
those by which the Lstin was transformed 
in the West, though it was not so rapid or 
complete. A manuscript of the twelfth 
century, quoted by Du Cange from the 
royal library at Paris, appears to be the 
oldest written specimen of the modem 
Greek that has been produced; but the 
oral change had been gradually going for- 
ward for several preceding centuries.f 

14. The Byzantine literature was chief- 
chBraeteroT ly v^^l^ahlc by illustrating, or 
ByuniiiM preserving in frannents, the 
uieracme. historians, philosophers, and, in 
some measure, the poets of antiauity. 
Constantinople and her empire produced 
abundantly men of erudition, but few of 
genius or of taste. But this erudition was 
now rapidly on the decline. No one was 
left in Greece, according to Petrarch, after 
the death of Leontius Pilatus, who under- 
stood Homer; words not perhaps to be 
literally taken, but expressive of what he 
conceived to be their general indifference 
to the poet : and it seems very probable 
that some anci^it authors, whom we 
should most desire to recover, especially 
the lyric poets of the Doric and JBolic di- 
alects, have perished, because they had 
become unintelligible to the transcribers 



• FileUb Mjf, ui one of his epistles, dated 1441, 
that the language spoken in Peloponnesus " adeo 
est depravata, at nihil omnino saptat prises illias et 
eloquentissimo Oncitt.'* At Constantinople the 
case was better ; " viri eraditi sant nonnolli, et 
ealti mores, et sermo etiam nitidgs. " In a letter of 
Colaccio Salutato, near the end of the fourteenth 
eentarjr, he says that Platarch had been translated 
de Qmco in Oracnm valgare.—Mehus, p. 294. 
This seems to have been done at Rhodes. I qaote 
this to remove any difliculty others may feel, Tor I 
believe the Romaic Greek is much older. The 
progress of corruption in Oreek is sketched in the 
Quarterly Review, vol. ziii , probably by the pen of 
the Bishop of London. lU symptoms were very 
similar to those of Latin in the west ; abbreviation 
ef wonle, and uxiiflrerence to ri^ht inflexions. See 
also CoL Leake's Researches m the Morea. Eas- 
tathina has many Romaic words ; yet no one in the 
twelfth century had more learning. 

t Dn Cange, jmoiatio in Gloasarinm medis et 
inlinuB Grscitatia. 



of the lower empire ; tlio«|^ this has also 
been ascribed to the Bcmpulouaness of the 
clergy. An absorbing fondness for theolo- 
gica] subtleties, far more triflinff among the 
Greeks than in the schools or the West, 
conspired to produce a neglect of studies 
SOI remote as heathen poetry. Aurispa 
tells Ambfo^o Traversari that he found 
they oared httle about profane literature. 
Nor had the Greek learning ever recover- 
ed the blow that the capture of Constanti- 
nople by the crusaders m 1904, and the es- 
tablishment for sirty years of a Latin and 
ilUterate dynasty, inflicted upon it.* We 
trace many classical authors to tiiat peri- 
od, of whom we know nothing later, and 
the compilations of ancient history by in- 
dustrious Byzantines came to an end. 
Meantime the langoaffe, where best pre- 
served, had long lost the delicacy and pre- 
cision of its syntax ; the true meaning of 
the tenses, modes, and voices of the verb 
was overlooked or guessed at ; a kind of 
Latinism, or something, at least, not an- 
cient in structure and rhythm, shows it- 
self in their poetry; and this imperfect 
knowledge of their once beautiful lan- 
guage is unfortunately too manifest in the 
grammars of Greek exiles of the fifteenth 
century, which have so long been the 
groundwork of classical education in Eu- 
rope. 

15. We now come to the proper period 
of the restoration of Greek p^„«h,„4 
leammg. In the year 1330, Boeean 
Barlaam, a Calabrian by Wrth, '••"» ^f"''- 
but long resident in Greece, and deemed 
one of the most learned men of that age, 
was' intrusted by the Emperor Cantacu- 
zenus with a mission to Italyt Petrarch, 
in 1343, as Tiraboschi fixes the time, en- 
deavoured to learn Greek from him, but 
found the task too arduous, or, rather, had 
not sufllcient opportunity tt> go on with 
it.): Boccaccio, some years afterward, 



* An enumeration, and it is a long one, of the 
Greek books not wholly lost till this time, will be 
found in Heeren, p. 125 , and also in his Essai sur 
les Croisades. 

f Mehus. Tiraboschi, v., 39S. DeSade,i.,406. 
Biof. Univ. Barlaam. 

t Incubueram alacri spe magnoque deshlerio, 
sed peregrioa Iingue novitas et festina prflBceptoris 
absentia praciderunt propoeitnm nneum. it has 
been said, and probably with some truth, that 
Greek, or at least a sort of Greek, was preserved as 
a living language in Calabria ; not because Greek 
colonies had once been settled in some cities, but 
because that part of ftsly was not lost to the By- 
zantine empire till about three centuries before the 
time of Barlaam and Pilatus. They, however, had 
gone to a better source ; and I should have great 
doubts as to the goodness of Calabrian Greek in 
the fourteenth century, which, of course, are not 
removed by the circumstsnce that in some places 
the church service was performed ia that Ian- 
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succeeded better with the help of Leon- 
tius Pilatiu, a Calabrian also by birth,* 
who made a prose translation of Homer 
for his use, uid for whom he is said to 
have procured a public ai^intment as 
teacher of the Greek langua|$e at Flor- 
ence in 1361. He remained here about 
three years ; but we read nothing of any 
other disciples ; and the man liimself was 
of too unsocial and forbidding a temper to 
concihate them.f 

16. According to a passage in one of 
Fewaoqatint. P^trapch's letters, fancifully 
6d with tim addressed to Homer, there 

^h*?^T ^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^'™® ^^ above 
« «>«. jgjj persons in Italy who knew 

how to value the old father of the poets ; 
five at the most in Florence, one in oolof^- 
na, two in Verona, one in Mantua, one m 
Perugia, but none at Rome.^ Some pains 
have been thrown away in attempting to 
retrieve the names of those to whom he al- 
ludes : the letter shows, at least, that there 
was very little pretension to Greek learn- 
ing in his age ; for I am not convinced 
that he meant all these ten persons, 
among whom he seems to reckon himself, 
to be considered as skilled in that tongue. 
And we must not be led away by the in- 
stances partially collected by Gradenigo 
out of the whole mass of extant records, 
to lose sight of the great general fact, that 
Greek literature was lost in Italy for 700 
years, in the words of Leonard Aretin, 
before the arrival of Chrysoloras. The 
language is one thing, and the learning 
contained in it is another. For all the 
purposes of taste and erudition, there was 
no Greek in Western Europe during the 
middle ases : if we look only at the knowl- 
edge of Dare words, we have seen there 
was a very slender portion. 

16. The true epoch of the revival of 
It ta itufht ®'®^^ literature in Italy, these 
by cbryso- attempts of Petraich luid Boc- 
^\S **^"' ^*^^ having produced no imme- 
diate effect, though they evident- 
ly must have excited a desire for learning, 
cannot be placed before the year 1395,^ 
when Emanuel Chrysoloras, previously 
known as an ambassador from Constan- 



guage. Heeran, I fiod, it of the tame opinion, p. 
287. 

* Many have taken Piiatoa for a native of Tbea- 
aalonica : even Hody bat fallen into thia mittake, 
bat Petrarcb'a lettera tbow the contrary. 

t Hody, de Onecit iiiuttribift, p. 2. Mehot, p. 
S73. De Sade, iii., 625. Gibbon hat enroneooaly 
tuppoted this trantlation to have been made by 
Boccace bimtelf. 

X De Sade, iii., 627. Tiraboschi, v., 371, 400. 
Heeren, 294. 

6 Thia it the date fixed by Tirabotchi; otbera 
refer it to 1391, 1396, 1397, or 1399. 



tinoi)le to the Westeni powers, in order to 
solicit assistance against the Turks, was 
induced to return to Florence as public 
teacher of Greek. He passed from thence 
to various Italian wiiversities, and became 
the preceptor of several early Hellenists.* 
The first, and, perhaps, the most eminent 
and yseful of these, was Guarino Guari* 
ni of Verona, bom in 1370. He Hitditci. 
acquired his knowledge of Greek pic«- 
under Chrysoloras at Constantinople, be- 
fore the arrival of the latter in Italy. Gu- 
arino, upon his return, became professor 
of rhetoric, first at Venice and other cit- 
ies of Lombardy, then at Florence, and 
ultimately at Ferrais^ where he closed a 
long life of unremitting and useful labour 
in 1460. John Auri«)a of Sicily came to 
the field rather later, out his labours were 
not less profitable. He brought back to 
Italy 238 manuscripts- from Greece about 
1433, and thus put his country in posses- 
sion of authors hardly known to her by 
name. Among these were Plato, Ploti- 
nus, Diodorus, Arrian, Dio Cassius, Stra- 
bo, Pindar, Callimachus, Appian. After 
teaching Greek at Bologna and Florence, 
Aurispa also ended a length of days under 
the patronage of the house of Este at 
Ferrara. To these may be added, in the 
list of public instructors in Greek before 
1440, Filelfo, a man still mere known by 
his virulent disputes with his contempo- 
raries than by his learning ; who, return- 
ing from Greece in 1497, Uden with man- 
uscripts, was not long afterward appoint- 
ed to the chair of rhetoric, that is, of Latin 

* Litem per hujut belli intercipedinet mirabile 
quantum per Italiam increvere; aoeedente tunc 
primum cognittone literarum OnBcarum qub tep- 
tiogentit jam annit apad noatrot hominet detierant 
etae in uaa. Retulit autem Grecam diaciptinam 
ad noe Chrytolorat Byzantinut, rir domi nobilit ae 
literarum Grscamm peritianmnt. Leonard Aretin 
apod Hody, p. 28. See alao an extract from Ma- 
netti't life of Boccace, in Hody, p. 61. 

8atit conttat Cbrytoloram Byzanttnum trant- 
marinam illam diaciplinam in Itafiam advexitte; 
quo doctore adhibito primum nottri hominet totiut 
ezerdtationit atque artit ignari, co^itit Grecit 
literit, vehementer tete ad eloquentw ttodia ex- 
citaverunt. P. Cortettu t, de hominibot docti t , p. 6. 

The firtt Titit of Chrytolorat had produced an 
inclination towardt the tcudy of Greek. Coluccio 
Salutato, in a letter to Demetriut Cydoniot, who 
had accompanied Chrytolorat, taya, nultorom an- 
imot ad hnguam Helladnm accenditti, ut jam 
videre videar multot fore Gracarom literapm poet 
paucorom annorum curricula non tepide ttodiotoe. 
— Mehutf'p. 356. 

The Erotemata of Chrytolorat, an introduction 
to Greek grammar, wat the firtt, and long the only, 
channel to a knowledge of that langoage,aave oral 
inttruction. It wat teveral timet printed, even 
after the grammart of Gaza andLatcarit had come 
more into uae. An abridgment by Goahno of Ve- 
rona, with tome additions of hit own, wat printed 
at Ferrara in lM)9.~Gingute6, iii., 2S3. 
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and Greek philology, at Florence; and, 
according to his own account, excited the 
admiration of the whole city.^ But his 
vanity was excessive, and his contempt 
of others not less so. Poggio was one of 
his enemies ; and their language towards 
each other is a noble specimen of the de- 
cency with which literary and personal 
quarrels were carried on.t It has been 
observed, that Gianoszo Manetti, a con- 
temporai^ scholar, is less known than 
others, chiefly because the mildness of his 
character spared him the altercations to 
which they owe a part of their celebrity.^ 
16. Many of these cultivators of tiie 
TninsiatkMw ^peek language devoted their 
fram Graek Icisure to translating the manu- 
imoLMia. scripts brought into Italy. The. 
earliest of these was Peter Paul Vergerio 
(commonly called the elder, to distinguish 
him from a more celebrated man of the 
same names in the sixteenth century), a 
scholar of Chrysoloras, but not till he was 
rather advanced in years. He mSde, by 
order of the Emperor Sigismund, and, 
therefore, not earlier than 1410, a transla- 
tion of Arrian, which is said to exist in 
the Vatican library ; but we know little of 



* UniTerra in me ciTiUs convent est ; omnes 
me diligiunt, hononnt omnes« ac summis laadibns 
in coeluin eflbrant. Meam nomen in ore est omni- 
bus. Nee piimarii civet modo, cum per urbem in- 
cedo, sed nobilistimiB fceminc bonortndi mei gratiA 
loco cedunt, ttntumque mihi deferunt, ut roe pu- 
deat ttnti cnltut. Audttoret tunt qnotidie ad qnad- 
ringeniot, vel fortattit et tmpliua ; et hi qoidem 
magnt in pane viri grtndiorea et ex ordine tent- 
torio.<-Phi)elph. Epiat., ad tnn. 1428. 

t Shepherd's Life of Poggio, ch. vi. tnd viii. 

t Hody wat perhaps the firat who threw much 
light on tne early «nidiet of Greek in Ittly ; and his 
book, De Oracia iiiaatribot, Hngon Gives intttu- 
rttoribot, will be read with pleasure and advantage 
by every lover of literature ; though Mehus, who 
came with more exuberant erudition to the subject, 
baa pointed out a few errora. But more is to be 
found as to its native cultivators, Hody being 
chiefly concerned with the Greek refugees in 
Bajrle, Fabriciua, Niceron, Mehus, 2Seno, Tirabos- 
chi, Meinert, Roscoe, Heeren, Shepherd, Comiani, 
Gingu^n^, and the Biographie Univeraelle, whom 
I name in chronological order. 

Aa it ia impoaaible todwell on the aufaject within 
the limits of these pagea, I will refer the reader to 
the most uaeful ol the above writings, some of 
which, being merely biographical collections, do not 
give the connected information he would require. 
The lives of Pojsgio and of Loranso de' Medici will 
make him familiar with the literary history of Italy 
for the whole fifteenth century, in combination 
with public eventa, aa it is best learned. I need 
not say that Tirtboaehi is a aoaree of vaat knowl- 
edge to thoae who can encoanter two ouarto vol- 
umes. GinguAnA's third volume is chiefly borrow- 
ed from these, and may be read with great tdvtn- 
tage. FintUy, a clear, full, and accurate account 
of thoae timea will be found in Heeren. It will be 
ttnderatood that all tbeae workt leltte to the ravi. 
val of Lttin tt well at Greek. 



its merits.* H more renowned person 
was Ambrogi» Traversari, a Florentine 
monk of the order of Camaldoli, who em- 
ployed many years in this useful labour. 
No one of that age has left a more re- 
spectable name for privii^te worth: his 
epistles breathy a spint of virtue, of kind- 
ness to his friends, and of zeal for learn- 
ing. In the opinion of his contempora- 
ries, he was placed, not quite jusUv, on a 
level with Leonard Aretin for his knowl- 
edge of Latin, and he surpassed him in 
Greek.t Yet neither his translations, nor 
those of his contemporaries, Guarino of 
Verona, Poggio, Leonardo Aretino, Filel- 
fo, who, with several others, rather before 
1440, or not long afterward/ rendered the 
historians and philosophers of Greece fk- 
miliar to Italy, can be extolled as correct, 
or as displaymg what is truly to be called 
a knowledge of either language. Vos- 
sius, Casaubon, and Huet speak with much 
dispraise* of most of these earlytransla- 
tions from Greek into Latin. The Ital- 
ians knew not enough of the original, and 
the Greeks were not masters enough of 
Latin. Gaza, upon the whole, than whom 
no one is more successful, says Erasmus, 
whether he renders Greek into Latin or 
Latin into Greek, is reckoned the most el- 
egant, and Argyropulus the most exact. 
But George of Trebizond, Filelfo, Leon- 
ard Aretin, Poggio, Valla, Perotti, are rath- 
er severely dealt with by the sharp crit- 
ics of later times. { For this reproach 

* BiQgr. Univ., Veiigerio. He aeems to have 
written very good Latin, if we may judge by the ' 
extracts in Comiani, ii., 61. 

t Th^HodopGBricon of Traversari, though not of 
importance aa a literary work, aervea to prove, ao» 
cording to Style (Camaldoli, note DX that the au- 
thor waa an hooeat man, and that he lived in a veir 
corrupt age. It ia an account of the visitation of 
aome convents belon^ng to his order. The life of 
Ambrogio Traveraan has been Written bv Mehus 
very copiously, and with abundant knowledge of 
the timea : it la a ^reat aource of the literary history 
of Italy. There is a pretty good account of him in 
Nieeron, vol. zix., and a short one in Roscoe ; but 
the fullest biographv of the man himself will be 
found in Meiners, Lebenbeschreibungen beruhmter 
Manner, vol. ii., p. 223^307. 

t Baillet, Jugemens des Savana, it, 376, See. 
Blount, Gensura Auctorum, in nominibua nuncu- 
patis. Hodv, sspies. Nieeron, vol. iz. in Perotti. 
See also a letter of Erasmus in Jortin*s Life. IL, 
485. 

Filelfo tells as of a perplexity' into which Am- 
brogio Traveraari and Carlo Marsuppini, perhapa 
the two principal Greek scholars in Italy after him- 
self and Guarino, were thrown by thia line of Ho- 
mer: 

BovXof/^ iyu %a^ aoop ififievai, i) &ir6Xea6ai. 

The first thought it meant populom aut aalvum 
ease aut {Mrtre ; which Filelfo juatlfr calls inepta 
interpretatio et prava. Marauppmi said ^ hrdyuvOoi 
waa aut ipsum perire. Filelfo, after exulting over 
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does not fall only on the scholars of the 
first generation, but on their successors, 
except Politian, down nearly to the close 
of the lideenth century. Yet, though it is 
necessary to point out the deficiencies of 
classical eruaition at this time, lest the 
reader should hastily conclude that the 
praises bestowed upon it are less relatiTe 
to the previous state of ignorance, and the 
difficulties with which that generation had 
to labour, than they really are, this can* 
not affect our admiration a^ mtitude to- 
wards men who, by their duigence and 
ardour in acquiring and communicating 
knowledge, excited that thirst for im- 
provement, and laid those foundations of 
it, which gendered the ensuing age so glo- 
rious in the annals of literature. 

19. They did not uniformly find any 
Public on- S^^^ public encouragement in 
cottregeraent the early stages of their teach- 
deUyed. j^g Qn the contrary, Aurispa 
met with some opposition to philologi- 
cal literature at Bologna.* The civilians 
and philosophers were pleased to treat 
the innovators as men wno wanted to set 
showy against solid learning. Nor was 
the state of Italy and of the papacy, during 
the long schism, very favourable to their 
object. Gingu6n6 remarks, that patron- 
age was more indispensable in the fif- 
teenth century than it had been in the last. 
Dante and Petrarch shone out by a para- 
mount force of genius, but the men of 
learning required the encouragement of 
powerUn order to excite and sustain their 
mdustry. 

20. That encouragement, however it 
Bat Okiij niay ^&ve ^^^ delayed, had been 
aooorded aocorded before the yesfi: 1440. 
b«ibra 1440. Eugenius IV. was the first pope 
who displayed an inclination to favour the 
learned. They found a still more liberal 
patron in Alfonso, king of Naples, who, 
first of all European princes, established 
the interchange of praise and pension, 
both, however, well deserved, with Filelfo, 
Poggio, Valla, Beccatelli, and other emi- 
nent men. This seems to have begun be- 
fore 1440, though it was more conspicuous 
afterward untu his death in 1458. The 
earliest literary academy was established 
at Naples by Alfonso, of which Antonio 
Beccatelli, more often called Panormita 
from his birthplaee, was the first presi- 



fbem, gives the trae meaning.— Philelph., Epist 
•d ann. 1440. 

TraTenari complains much, in one of his letters, 
of the difficultjr he found in translating Diogenes 
Laertius, lib. yii., epiat. ii. ;' but Meioert, though 
admitting many errors, thinks this one of the bMt 
among the earlV translations, ii., 290. 

• Tiraboechi, vii., 301. 



. as PoDtaao was the Aecond. Nico- 
las of Este, mar^ of Ferrara, received 
litenuy men in his hospitable court. But 
none were so celebrated or useful in this 
patronage of letters as Cosmo de' Medici, 
the Pericles of Florence, who, at the pe- 
riod with which we are now eoncernedy 
was surrounded by Traversari, Niccolo 
Niccolj, 'Leonardo Arettno, Pogmo; all 
ardent to retrieve the treasures of Greek 
and Roman learning. Filelfo alone, ma* 
lignant and irascible, stood aloof from the 
Medic««n party, and poured his venom in 
libels on Cosmo and the chief of his learn- 
ed associates. Nicooli, a wealthy citizen 
of Florence, deserves to be remembered 
among these ; not for his writings — since 
he left none ; but on account of his care 
for the good instruction of youth, which 
has made Meiners call him the Florentine 
Socrates, and for his liberality as well as 
diligence in collecting books and monu- 
ments of antiquity. The public hbrary of 
St. M&rk was founded on a bequest by 
Niccoli, in 1437, of his own collection of 
eight hundred manuscripts. It was, too 
at his instigation, as has been said, and 
that of Traversari, that Cosmo himself, 
about this time, laid the foundation of that 
which, under his grandson, acquired the 
name of the Laurentian llbra^.* 
91. As the dangers of the Eastern Em- 

Pk'! *?T ^S'® eminent, a few K^j^on 
that had still endeavoured to orinmed 
preserve in Greece the purity of gJJ*^ ^ 
their language and the specula- ^' 
tions of ancient philosophy, turned theil 
eyes towards a haven that seemed to so- 
licit the fflory of protectinff them. The 
first of these that is wpq known was 
Theodore Gaza, who fied from his birth 
place, Thessaloniea, when it fell under the 
Turkish yoke in 1430. He rapidly ac- 
quired the Latin language by the help of 
Victorin of Feltre.f Gaza became after- 
ward, but not, perhaps, within the period 
to which this cnapter is limited, rector of 
the University of Ferrara. In this city 
Eugenius IV. held a council in 1438, and 
removed next year, on account of sick- 
ness, to Florence, in order to reconcile the 
Greek and Latin churches. Though it is 
well known that the appearances of sue- * 
cess which attended this hard bargain of 
the strong with the weak were very fal- 



* I refer to the aaoia authortttee, but especially 
to the life of Tra? enari in Meiners, Lebensbe 
schreibongen, it., 294. The suffrages of older an 
thors are collected by Baillet and Blount. 

t Victorin perhaps exchanged instruction with 
bis pQpil ; for we find by a letter of Traveisari (p. 
421, edit Mehos) that he was himsetf teaching 
Greek in 1433. 
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hcioiis, the presence of several Gnltoks, 
sldlled in their own Isngnsge, and eren in 
their ancient philosophy, Pletho, Bessari- 
on, €hiza, stimulated the noble loTe of 
truth and science that burned in the bo- 
soms of enJightened Itahans. Thus, in 
1440, the spirit of ancient learning was al- 
ready diffused on that side the Alps : the 
Greek language mi^ht be learned in at 
least four or five cities, and an acquaint- 
ance with it was a^ recommendation to the 
fevonr of the great ; while the establish- 
ment of uniyersities at Paria, Turin, Fer- 
rara, aund Florence, since the beginning of 
the present century, or near the close of 
the nst, bore witness to the generous em- 
ulation which they served to redouUe and 
concentrate. 

33. It is an interesting question, What 
CkuMt of ^^^ ^^^ causes of this enthnsi- 
MtiuMtaaB asm for antiquity which we find 
In SS?^^ in the beginning of the fifteenth 
^' century 1 — ^a burst of public feel- 
ing that seems rather sudden, but prepared 
by several circumstances that lie farther 
back in Italian history. The Italians had 
for some generations learned more to 
identify themselves with the great people 
that had subdued the world. The fall of 
the house of Swabia, releasing their necks 
from a foreign yoke, had given them a 
prouder sense of nationality ; while the 
name of Roman emperor was systemat- 
ically associated by one party with an- 
cient tradition ; and the study of the civil 
law,baibaTously ignorant as its professors 
often were, had at least the effect of keep- 
ing alive a mysterious veneration ibr an- 
tiquity. The monuments of ancient Italy 
were perpetual witnesses; their inscrip- 
tions were read ; it was enough that a few 
men like Petrarch should animate the 
rest ; it was enough that learning should 
become honourable, and that there should 
be the means of acquiring it. The story 
of Rienzi, familiar to every one, is a proof 
what enthusiasm could be kindled by an- 
cient recollections. Meantime, the laity 
became better instnicted; a mixed race, 
ecclesiastics, but not priests, and capable 
alike of enjoying the benefices of the 
church, or of returning from it to the 
world, were more prone to literary than 
iheoloffical pursuits. The religious scru- 
ples which nad restrained churchmen in 
the di^er ages from perusing heathen 
writers, by degrees gave way as the spirit 
of religion itself grew more objective, and 
directed itself more towards maintaining 
the outward church in its orthodoxy of 
profession and in its secular power, than 
towards cultivating devout sentiments in 
the bosom. 

Vol. I.— K 



33. lie principal Italian cities became 
more wealtny ana more luxurious Adfuwtd 
after the middle of the thirteenth atftte ^r 
century. Books, though still very •«**T' 
dear, comparatively with the present value 
of money, were much less so than in oth- 
er parts of Europe.* In Milan, about 
1300, there were fifty persons who lived 
by copying them. At Bologna it was also 
a regular occupation at fixed prices.f In 
this state of social prosperity, the keen 
relish of Italy for intellectual excellence 
had time to develop itself. A style of 
painting appeared in the woiks of Giotto 
and his followers, rude and imperfect ac* 
cording to the skilftilness of later times, 
but in itself pure, noble, and expressive, 
and well adapted to reclaim the taste ftom 
the extravagance of romance to classic 
simplicity. Those were ready for the 
love of V irgil who had formed their sense 
of beauty bv the figures of Giotto and the 
language of Dante. The subject of Dante 
is truly mediieval ; but bis style, the cloth- 
ing of poetry, bears the strongest marks 
of his acquaintance with antiquity. The 
influence of Petrarch was far more direct, 
and has already been pointed out. 

34. The love of Greek and Latin ab- 
sorbed the minds of these Italian Exciusivt 
scholars, and effaced all regard to Atudjr or 
eveiy other branch of literature. »nUquiiy. 
Their own lanfuage was nearly silent ; 
few condescended so much as to write 
letters in it ; as few gave a moment's at- 
tention to physical science, though we find 
it mentioned, perhaps as remarkable, in 
Victorin of Feltre, that he had some fond- 
ness for ffeometry, and had learned to 
understand Eudid.t But even in Latin 
they wrote very little that can be men- 
tioned at all. The ethical dialogues of 



* Savigny thinks the price of books in the mid- 
dle ages has been mnch exagferated : and that we 
are apt to judge by a few instances or splendid toI- 
umes, which give us no more notion of oidinary 
prices than similar proofs of hizory in collectors do 
at present. Thousands of manoscripts are extant, 
and the sight of most of them may connnce us 
thet they were written at no extraordinary cost. 
He then giireo a long list of law-books, the prices 
of which he has round recor^ed.~Oesch. dee 
Romischen Rechts, iii., 549. But, unless this were 
accompanied with a better standard of value than 
a mere monetary one, Which last Savigny has given 
very minutely, it can afford Kttle tnformaiuDn. The 
im pre ssion left en m]r mind, without comparing 
these prices closely with those of other commodi* 
ties, wss, that booKs^ere in real value very con- 
siderably dearer (that is, in the ratio of several 
units to one) than at present, which is confirmed by 
many other evidenoee. 

t Thraboechi, iv., 7S-80. The prioe for copying 
a Bible waa eighty Bologneee livree; three of 
which were equal to two gold florins. 

t Meiners,Lebenabeec£.,ii.,293. 
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Francis Bait>aro, a noble Venetian, on tlie 
married life (de re uxoria),* and of Pog- 
gio on nobility, are almost the only books 
that fall within this period except declam- 
atory invectiyes or panegyrics, and oth- 
er productions of circumstance. Their 
knowledge was not yet exact enough to 
let them venture upon critical philology; 
though Niccoli and Traversan were si- 
lently occupied in the useful task of cor- 
recting the text of manuscripts, faulty be- 
yond description in the later centuries. 
Thus we must consider Italy as still at 
school, active, acute, sanguine, full of 
promise, but not yet become really learn- 
ed, or capable of doing more than excite 
the emulation of other nations. 

S5. But we find very little correspond- 
cisMicai ing sympathy with this love of 
leaminc In classical literature in other parts 
Franca low. ^^ Europe; not so much owing 
to the want of intercourse as to a differ- 
ence of external circumstances, and, still 
more, of national character and acquired 
habits. Clemangis, indeed, rather before 
the end of the fourteenth century, is said 
by Crevier to have restored the study of 
classical antiquity in France, after an in- 
termission of two centuries ;t and Gich- 
hom deems his style superior to that of 
most contemporary Italians.^ £ven the 
Latin verses of Clemangis are praised by 
the same author as the first that had been 
tolerably written on this side the Alps for 
two hundred years. But we do not find 
much evidence that he produced any ef- 
fect upon Latin literature in France. The 
general style was as bad as before. Their 
writers employed not only the barbarous 
vocabulary of the schools, but even French 
words with Latin terminations adapted to 
them.^ We shall see that the renovation 
of polite letters in France must be dated 



* Btrbaro wm a scholar of Oasparin in Latin. 
He had probably learned Greek of Guarino, for it is 
said that, on the visit of the Emperor John Paleolo- 
ffus to Italy in 1423, be was addressed by two noble 
Venetians, Leonsrdo Goistiniani and Francesco 
Barbaro, in as good languase as if they had been 
bom in Oreece.->Andrte, iii., 33. The treatise de 
ra uxoria, which waa published about 1417, made a 
considerable impression In Italy. Some account 
of it majr be found in Shepherd's Life of Poggio, ch. 
iii., and in Comiani, ii., 137 ; who thinks it the only 
work of moral philosophy in the fifteenth century 
which is not a serrile copy of some ancient system. 
He wss grandfather of the more ce ebrated Her- 
molaus Barbaras. 

t Hist, de rUntVersit^ de Paris, iii., 189. 

t Geseh. der Litteratnr, ii., 242. Meiners ( Ver- 
gleich. der sitten, iii., 33) extols Clemangis in 
equally high terms. He is said to have read lec- 
tures on the rhetoric of Cicero and Aristotle.— Id., 
it. 647. Was there a translation of the latter so 
early ? 

^ Bulsus, Hist Univ. Paris, apod Heeien, p. 1 18. 



long afterward. Several universities wei« 
established in that kingdom ; but even if 
universities had been always beneficial to 
literature, which was not the case during 
the prevalence of scholastic dispjutation, 
the civil wars of one unhappy reign, and 
the English invasions of another, could 
not but retard the progress of all useful 
studies. Some Greeks, about 1430, are 
said to have demanded a stipend, in pur- 
suance of a decree of the council of Vi- 
enne in the preceding dentury, for teach- 
ing their language in the University of 
Paris. The nation of France, one of the 
four into which that university was di- 
vided, assented to this suggestion ; but we 
find no other steps taken in relation to it. 
In 1455, it is said that the Hebrew lan- 
guage was publicly taught.* 

36. Of classical learning in England 
we can tell no favourable story. ^^^^^ ^g^^ 
The Latin writers of the fifteenth so in isng- 
century, few in number, are still *•"**• 
more insignificant in value ; they possess 
scarce an ordinary knowledge of gram- 
mar; to say that they are full of barba- 
risms and perfectly inelegant, is hardly ne- 
cessary. The University of Oxford was 
not less frequented at this time than in 
the preceding century, though it was about 
to decUne ; but its pursuits were as nuga- 
tory and pernicious to real literature as 
before.f I^oggio says, more than once, in 
writing from England about 1420, that he 
could find no good books, and is not very 
respectful to our scholars. " Men given 
up to sensuality we may find in abun- 
dance, but very few lovers of learning; 
and those baibarous, skilled more in quib- 
bles and sophisms than in literature. I 
visited many convents ; they were all full 
of books of modem doctors, whom we 
should not think worthy so much as to be 
heard. They have few works of the an- 
cients, and those are much better with us. 
Nearly «dl the convents of this island have 
been founded within four hundred years : 
but that was not a period in which either 
learned men, or such books as we seek 
could be expected, for they had been lost 

before. "J 

37. Yet books began to be accumulated 
in our public libraries : Aunger- u^nry or 
ville, in the nreceding century, the Duke or 
gave part of nis collection to a c^owe^w. 
college at Oxford ; and Humphry, duke of 
Gloucester, bequeathed six hundred vol* 



* Crevier, iv., 43. Heeren, p. 121. 

f No place was more discreaited for bad Latin. 
"Oxoniensis loquendi mos** became a proverb. 
Tbis means that, being disciples of Scotoe and 
Ockham, the Oxonians talked their master's }W|oa. 

t Pogg., Epist., p. 43 (edit 1832). 
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unes, as some hxfe said, or one hundred 
and twenty-nine only, according to anoth- 
er account, to that university.* But these 
books were not of much value in a liter- 
ary sense, though some have been histor- 
ically useful. I am* indebted to Heeren 
for a letter of thanks from the Duke of 
Gloucester to Decembrio, an Italian schol- 
ar of considerable reputation, who had 
sent him a translation of Plato de Repub- 
lics. It must have been written before 
July, 1447, the date of Humphry's death, 
and was probably as favourable a speci- 
men of our Latimty as the kingdom could 
fumish-t 

28. Among the Cisalpine nations, the 
Q^t^j^ German had the greatest tenden- 
onMt*« cy to literary improvement, as we 
gjjjj^ may judge by subsequent events, 
' rather tluin by much that was ap- 
parent so early as 1440. Their writen m 
Latin were still barbarous, nor had they 
partakeii in the love of antiauity whicn 
actuated tl^ Italians. But the German 
nation dispkiyed its best characteristic : a 
serious, honest, industrious disposition, 
loving truth and goodness, and alad to 
pursue whatever path seemed to lead to 
them A proof of this character was giv- 
en in an institution of considerable influ- 
ence both upon learning and religion, the 
college or brotherhood of Deventer, plan- 
ned by Gerard Groot, but not built and in- 
habited till 1400, fifteen years after his 
death. The associates of this,' called by 
different names, but more usually Breth- 
ren of the Life in Common (Gemeipesle- 
bens), or Good Brethren and Sisters, were 
dispersed in different parts of Germany 
and the Low Countries, but with their 
head college at Deventer. They bore an 
evident resemblance to the modem Mo- 



* The fonner number is gi^en by Warton ; the 
latter I find in a short tract on English monastic 
Itbraries (1831), by the Rev. Joseph Hunter. In 
this there is also a catalogue of the library in the 
pdory of Bretton in Yorkshire, consisting of about 
150 Tolames. No date is given ; but 1 suppose it 
was about tbe first pan of the sixteenth century. 

t Hoc uno nos longe felicem jadtcamus, quad tu 
toCque florentissimi viri Gr^cis et Latinis Uteris 
peniissimi, qaot illic apud vos sunt nostris tempor- 
Urns, habeantur, quibus nesciamos quid laudam 
digne setts possit ezco^tari. Mitto quod facandi- 
am priscam Ulam et pnacis viris di^nam, qam pror- 
sns .perierat, hoic ssculo lenofatis ; nee id vobis 
satis fuit,et Oraecas literas scrutati estis, nt et phi- 
loeopbos Graecas et vivendi roagistros, qui nostris 
jam obliterati erant et occulti, reseratist et eos Lati- 
DOS facientes in propatnlum adducitis. Heeren 
qnoces this^. 135, from Sassi de studiis Mediola- 
nessibne. Warton also mentions the letter, ii. , 388. 
The absurd idiom exemplified in ** nos felicem ju- 
dicamos" was introducea affectedly by the writers 
oC the twelfth centory.— Hist Litt d» la France, 



ra^anSfby their striet lives, tiieii commu- 
nity, at least a partial one, of goods, their 
industry in mannal labour, their fervent 
devotion, their tendency to mysticism. 
But they were as strikingly distinguished 
from them by the cultivation of knowl- 
edge, which was encouraged in brethren 
of sufficient capacity, and promoted by 
schools both for primary and for enlarged 
education. '^ These schools were," says 
Eichhoro, ^ the first genuine nurseries of * 
literature in Germany, so far as it depend- 
ed on the knowledge of languages ; suidin 
them was first tauffht the I^tin, and in the 
process df time we Greek and Eastern 
tongues."* It will be readily underetood, 
that Latin only could be taught in the pe- 
riod with which we are now concerned ; 
and, according to Lambinet, the brethren 
did not begin to open public schools till 
near the middle of^ the century.f These 
schools continued to flourish till the civil 
wan of the Low Countries and the prog- 
ress of the Reformation broke them ud. 
Groningen had also a school, St. £a- 
ward^s, of considerable reputation. Thom- 
as k Kempis, according to Meiners, whom 
Eichhom and Heeren have followed, pre- 
sided over a school at Zwoll, wherein Ag- 
ricola, Hegius, Langius, and Dringeberg, 
the restorers of learning in Germany, 
were educated. But it seems diflScult to 
reconcile this with known dates, or with 
other accounts of that celebrated person's 
history.^ The, brethren Gemeineslebens 
had forty-five houses in 1430, and in 1460 
more than thrice the number. They are 
said by some to have taken regular vows, 
though I find a difference in my authori- 
ties as to this, and to have professed celi- 
bacy. They were bound to live by the 
labour of their hands, observing the as- 
cetic discipline of monasteries, and not to 
beg; which made the mendicant orders 
their enemies. They were protected, 
however, against these malignant calum- 
niators by the favour of the pope. The 
passages quoted by Revius, the historian 
of Deventer, do not quite bear out the 
reputation for love of literature which 
Eichhom has given them ; but they were 
much occupied in copying and binding 
books.^ Their house at Bruxelles began 



* Meiners, Lebensbeschreibungen beruhmter 
manner, ii, 31 1-3S4. Lambinet, Originee de I'fm* 
primerie. ii., 170. Eichhom, Oeechichte der Lit- 
teratur, ii., 134, iii, S62. Revius, Daventria Illos* 
trata. Mosheim, cent, xr., c. 2, ^ 29. Biogr. 
Univ., Oerard, Kempis. 

t Oriffines de I'lmprimeris, p. 180. 

t Memers, p. 333. Eichhom, p. 137. Heereii, 
p. 14& Biog. Univ., Kempis. Revius, Davsnt 
must. 

4 Oaventria Ulustimla, p. 35. 
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to print books, imte&d of copying them, 
'm 1474.* 

90. We liave in the last chapter made 
]ii_i^,^ no mention of the physicid sci- 
Meea la ite ences, becaose httle was to be 
middle BfM. 5jjjj^ nn^ it seemed expedient to 
, avoid breaking the subject into unneces- 
sary divisions. It is well known that Eu- 
rope had more obligations to the Saracens 
in this than in any other province of re- 
search. They indeed had borrowed much 
from Greece and moch from India; but 
it was through their language that it came 
into use among the nations of the West. 
G^tiert, near we end of the tenth centu- 

§ff was the ftist who, by travelling into 
pain, learned something of Arabian sci- 
ence. A common literary tradition as- 
cribed to him the introduction of their nu- 
merals, and of the arithmetic founded on 
them, into Europe. This has been dis- 
puted, and again reasserted, in modem 
times.t It is sufficient to say here, that 



* Lainbinat 

t See Andr6a, the ArcbaMloffia, toI. viii., and the 
Eneyclopsdias, BriUnnic and Metropolitan, on one 
aide, againat Oerbert ; Mootucia, i., 508, and Kiat- 
oer, Oeaohichte der Mathematik, f.. 35, and ii., fl85, 
in hia favour. The latter reliea on a well-known 
paaaage in William of Malmabiiry concerning Ger- 
oert ; Abacum certe primaa a Saraceifia ra|>iena, 
regulaa dedit, quas a aadantibua abaciatia nz intel- 
liguntar; upon aeveral ezpreaaiona hi hia writtnga, 
and upon a manuacript or hia geometry, aeen and 
menttooed bj Pes, who refeia it to the twelfth cen- 
tury, in which Arabic namerala are introduced. It 
ia anawered, that the language of Malmsbory ia in- 
definite, that 6erbert*aown ezpreaaiona are equally 
80, and that the copyiat of the mannacript may have 
inaerted the ciphera. 

It ia evident that the uae of the numeral aigna 
doea not of itaelf imply an acquaintance with the 
Arabic calculation, though it waa a neceaaary atep 
to it Signa bearing aome raaemblance to theae 
(too great for accident) are found in MS8. of Boe- 
thiua, and are publiahed by Montucla (vol. L, 
planch. xi.). In one MS. they appear with namea 
written over each of them, not Greek, or Latin, or 
Arabic, or to any koowir language. Theae aingu- 
lar namea, and nearly the aame forma, are fouwl 
alao in a manuacript well deaerving of notice. No. 
343 of the Arundel MSS., in the Biitiah Muaeum, 
and which ia aaid to have belonged to a convent at 
Mentz. Thia haa been referred oy aome competent 
judgea to the twelfth, and by odiera to the very be- 

S'nning of the thirteenth century. It purporta to 
) an introduction to the art of multiplying and di- 
viding numbera; quicquid ab abaciatia ezcerpere 
potui, compendioee coliegi. The author uaea nine 
digits, but none for ten or sero, aa ia alao the case 
in the MS. of Boethiua. Sunt veio integri novem 
uniScientes ad infinitam multiplicatlonem, quorum 
nomina aingulia aunt auperjecta. A gentleman of 
the Britiah Moaeura, who bad tha kindneaa» at my 
req u e s t, to give his attentioii to this hitherto un- 
known evidence in the controversy, is of opinion 
that the rudiments, at die verv leaat, of our numer- 
ation an indicated in it, and that the author cornea 
within one alep of our praaent aprstem, which is no 
other than supplying an additional character for 
uro. His ignorance of this character lendaia his 



only a very unreasonable skepticism has 
questioned the use of Arabic numerab in 
calculation during the thirteenth j^^b^^ „,. 
centuiy ; the positive evidence merais and' 
on this side cannot ]fe affected "»<>»*• 
by the notorious fact that they were not 
employed in legal instruments or in or- 
dinary accounts: such an argument, in- 
deed, would be equally good in compara- 
tively modem times. These numerals 
are fonnd, according to Andres, in Span- 
ish manuscripts of the twelfth century ; 
and, according both to him and Cossaii, 
who speak from actual inspection, in the 
treatise of arithmetic and algebra by Leon- 
ard Fibonacci of Pisa, written in 120*2.* 
This has never been printed. It is by far 
our earliest testimony to the knowledge 
of algebra in Europe ; but Leonard owns 
that he learned it among the Saracens. 
"This author appears," saya Hutton, or 
rather Cossaii, from whom he borrows, 
" to be well skilled in the various ways of 
reducing equations to their final simple 
style by all the usual methods.*' His al- 
gebra includes the solution of quadratics. 
30. In the thirteenth century we find 
Arabian numerals employed in p^of, ^ 
the tables of Alfonso X., king them in the 
of Castile, published about 1252. thiteemh 
They are said to appear also in *^'"'y* 
the Treatise of the Sphere, by John de 
Sacro Bosco, probably about twenty years 
earlier ; and there is an unpublished trea- 
tise, De Algorismo, ascribea to him, which 
treats expressly of this subject. f Algo- 
rismus was the proper name for the Ara- 
bic notation and method of reckoning. 
Matthew Paris, after informing us that 
John Basing first made Greek numeral ' 
figures known in England, observes, that 
in these any number may be represented 
by a single figure, which is not the case 
"in Latin nor in Algorism.'*) It is ob- 



procesa circnitotta, aa it does not contain the prin- 
ciple of juttapoeition for the porpoae of samming; 
but it dees cmitain the atill more eaaential princi- 
ple, a decnple increaae of value for the aame aign, 
in a progreaaive aeries of location from right to left 
I ahall he gratified if thia alight notice should cause 
the treatise, which is very snort, to be published or 
more fnlly eiplained. 

* Montncla, whom several other writers have 
followed, erroneoasly places thia work in the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth century. 

t Several copiea of thia treatiae are in the British 
Mnteam. Ifontocla haa erroneouahr said that this 
arithmetic of Sacro Bosco ia written in verse. 
Wallie, his authority, informs ua only that some 
verses, two of which he quotes, are aubjoined to 
the treatiae. Thia is not the case in (he mana- 
scripts I have seen. I shoold add, that only one of 
them bears the name of Saero Boeco, and that in a 
later handwriting. 

X Hie Insoper magister Joannee iigfiras Grvco- 
rom namerales, et earum notitiam et sigmfie^' 
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¥1008 that in some few mmiben only this 
is true of the Greek ; bat the poeuge cer- 
tainly implies an acquaintanoe with that 
aotation which had obtained the name of 
Algorism. It cannot, therefore, be ques- 
tioned, that Roger Bacon knew these fig- 
ures ; yet he has, I ^prebend, never men- 
tioned them in his writings ; for a calen- 
dar, bearing the date 1992, which has been 
blunderingly ascribed to him, is expressly 
declared to have been framed at Toledo. 
In the^year 1283 we find a single Arabic 
figure 3 inserted in a public record ; not 
only the first indispntaUe instance of their 
employment in England, but the only one 
of their appearance in so solemn an iur 
strument.* But I have been informed 
that they have been found in some private 
documents before the end of the century. 
In the following age, though they were 
still by no means in common use among 
accountants, nor did they begin to be so 
till much later, there can be no doubt that 
mathematicians were thoroughly conver- 
sant with them, and instances of their em- 
ployment in other writings may be ad- 
duced.! 

31. Adelard of Bath, in the twelfth cen- 
Mattaeinsie- tury, translated the elements of 
Mi trcatuM. Euclid from t)ie Arabic, and an- 
other version was made by Campanus in 
the next age. The first printed editions 
are of the latter. The writings of Ptol- 
emy became known through the same 
channel ; and the once celebrated treatise 
on the Sphere, by John de Sacro Bosco 
(Holywood, or, according to Leland, Hal- 
ifax), about the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, is said to be but an abridgment 
of the Alexandrian geometer.^ It has 
been frequently printed, and was even 
thought worthy of a commentary by Cla- 
vius. Jordan of Namur (Nemorarius), 
near the same time, shows a considerable 



tiooes in Aogliam poitavit* et familuiribofl rait de- 
claravit Per quae figures etiam liters repraeentan- 
MT. De quibae figoris hoc mazime admiraodum, 
quod unica figtfra quilibet numerus repreaentatar ; 
quod non eat in Latino^ Tel in Algortsmo.— MatL 
Paria, A.D. 1252, p. 721. 

* Parliamentary Writs, i., 232, edited under tbe 
Hecord Commission, by Sir Francis Palgrave. It 
was probably inserted for want of room, not enoagb 
baring been left for tbe word III"". It will not be 
detected with ease, even by the help of this refer- 



t Andres. iL, 92, gives, on the whole, the beat 
account of the progress of numerals. The article 
by Leslie in the Encyclopedia Britannica is too 
dogmatical in denying their antiquitv. That in the 
Encyclopedifi Ifetropolitana, by Mr. Peacock, is 
more learned. M ontucia is as superficial as usual ; 
and Kastner has confined himself to the claims of 
Oerbert, admitting which, he is too indilTereBt 
about subseouent evidence. 

t Montucla, i., 506. Biog. Univ., Kastner. 



insist into the properties of nmnbevB.* 
Vitello, a native of Poland, not long after- 
ward, first made known the principles of 
optics in a treatise in ten books, several 
times printed in the sixteenth century, and 
indicating an extensive acquaintance with 
the Greek and Arabian geometers. Mon- 
tucla has chaiged Vitello with having done 
no more thto compress and arrange a 
work on tbe same subject by Alhazen; 
which Andres, always partial to the Ara- 
bian writers, has not failed to repeat. 
But the author of an article on Vitello in 
the Biographic Univeraelle repels this im- 
putation, which could not, he says, have 
proceeded from any one who had com- 
pared the two writers. A mors definite 
judgment is ];Mt>nounced by the laborious 
German historian pf mathematics, K&st* 
ner. *' Vitello," he says, " has with diU- 
genoe and judgment collected, as lar as 
lay in his power, what had been previous- 
ly known ; and, avoiding the tediousness 
of Arabian verbosity, is far more reada- 
ble, perspicuous, and methodica] than Al- 
hazen ; he has also gone much farther in 
the science."! 

33. It seems hard to determine whether 
or not Roger Bacon be entitled to noitv \ 
the honours of a discoverer In sci- *«<»• \ 
ence ; that he has not described any in- 
strument analogous to the telescope, is 
now generally admitted ; but he paid much 
attention to optics, and has some new and 
important notions on that subject. That 
he was acquainted with the explosive 
powers of gunpowder, it seems unreason- 
able to deny ; the mere detonation of nitre 
in contact with an inflammat^e substance, 
which of course might be casoally ob- 
served, is hy no means adequate to ms ex- 
pressions in the well-known passage on 
that subject.^ Bat there is no ground for 
doubting that the Saracens were already 
conversant with gunpowder. 

33. The mind of Roger Bae<Mi was 
strangely compoimded of al- m, ^^^^^ 
most prophetic gleams of the Mtoee to 
future course of science, and '-©"iBsam. 
the best principles of Uie iiuluctive phi- 
losophy, with a more than usual crMliility 
in the superstitions of his own time. 
Some have deemed htm overrated by the 



* Montucla. Kastner. 

i Gesch. der Mathem.» iL, 263w The true name 
is Vitello, as Play fair has remarked (Diaeerlat. ia 
Encycl. Bnt.\ but ViteUio is roncb snore com- 
mon. Kastner is correct, always copying tbe old 
editions. 

t This has been suggested by Professor Leslie, 
in the article on arithmetic above quoted ; a great 
chymical authority, but who had not taken the 
trouble to look at Bacon, and forgot that be aiea* 
tiona charcoal and sulphur ae well as nifve. 
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Mliontlity- of the English.* But if we 
may hare sometimes given him credit for 
discoreries to which he has only borne 
testimony, there can be no doubt of the 
originality of his genius. I have in an- 
other place remarked the singular resem- 
blance he bears to Lord Bacon, not only 
in the character o'f his philosophy, but in 
several coincidences of expression. This 
has since been followed up by a later 
writerf (with no knowledge, probably, of 
what I had written, since ne does not al- 
lude to it), who plainly charges Lord Ba- 
con with havinff borrowed much, and with 
having conceued his obUgations. The 
Opus Majus of Roger Bacon was not pub- 
lished till 1733, but the manuscripts were 
not uncommon, and Selden had thoughts 
of printing the work. The Quotations 
from the Franciscan and the Chancellor, 
printed in parallel* columns by Mr. Fors- 
ter, are sometimes very curiously similar ; 
but he presses the resemblance too far ; 
and certainly the celebrated distinction, 
in the Novuni Organum, of four classes 
of Idoia which mislead the judgment, does 
not correspond in meaning, as he sup- 
poses, with the causes of error assigned 
by Roger Bacon. 

34. The English nation was not at all 
Encitob maih- ^^^^^^^^ ^^ mathematicians du- 
ematictana of ring the fourteenth century ; 
thefbortafluh on the contrary, no other in 
fleniory. Europe produced nearly so 
many. But their works have rarely been 
pubhshed. The great progress of phys- 
ical science since the invention of print- 
ing, has rendered these imperfect treati- 
ses interesting only to the curiosity of 
a very limited class of readers. Thus 
Richard Suisset, or Swineshead, author 
of a book entitled the Calculator, of whom 
Cardan speaks in such language as might 
be appUed to himself, is scarcely known, 
except by name, to literary historians; 
and though it has once been printed, the 
book is of the extremest rarity .| But 



^ Meiners, of til modern hiBtoriana of literatare, 
it the least faToanble to Bacon, on account of his 
raperatition and credolity in the occnlt aciencea. 
—Veijleichonf der aitten, ii^ 710, and iiL, 232. 
Heeren, p. 244, speaki more candidly of him. It is 
impoaaible, I think, to deny that credulity ia one of 
the points of xeaemblance between him and hia 
nameaake. 

t Hiat. of Middle Am, iii., 539. For8ter*8 M a- 
hometaniam UuTeiled, li., 312. 

t The character of Sutsaet's book giren by 
Bmcker, iiL, 852, who had seen it, doea not aeem 
to iuatify the wish of Leibnitz that it ahould be re- 
published. It ia a atrange medley of arithmetical 
and nometrical reasoning with the scholastic phi- 
losophy.— K&stner (Oeschichte der Mathematik, i, 
50) aeema to hare looked at Brucker, and, like Mon- 
tacla, hiia a very alight notion of the nature of Su- 



the most conspicuous of our English ge* 
ometers was Thomas Bradwardin, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury ; yet more for his 
rank and for his theological writings than 
for the arithmetical and geometrical spec- 
ulations which give him a place in sci- 
ence. Montucla, with a carelessness of 
which there are too many instances in his 
valuable work, has placed Bradwardin, 
who died in 1348, at tne beginning of the 
sixteenth century, though his work was 
printed in 1496.* 

35. It is certain that the phenomena of 
physical astronomy were nev- .^,^^ 
er neglected ; the calendar was '"'"■y 
known to be erroneous, and Roger Bacon 
has even been supposed by some to have 
divined the method of its restoration, 
which has long after been adopted. Tlie 
Arabians understood astronomy well, and 
their science was transfused more or less 
into Europe. Nor was astrology, the 
favourite superstition of both the East- 
em and Western World, without its bene- 
ficial effect upon the observation and re- 
gistering of the planetary motions. 
Thus, too, alchymy, which, though ^^^^^y* 
the word property means but chymistry, 
was generally confined to the mystery lUl 
sought to penetrate, the transmutation of 
metals into gold, led more or less to the 
processes by which a real knowledge of 
the comppnent parts of substances has 
been attained.f 

36. The art of medicine vras cultivated 
with great diligence by the Sara- ^^^ 
cens both of the East and of Spain, """^"^ 
but with little of the philosopnical science 
that had immortalized the Greek school. 
The writings, however, of these mastera 
were translated into Arabic ; whether cor- 
rectly or not, has been disputed among 
Oriental scholare ; and Europe derived her 
acouaintance with the physic of the mind 
and body, with Hippocrates as well as 
Aristotle, through the same channel. But 



iaset's book. His suspicion that Cardan had never 
aeen the book he ao much extols, becauae he calls 
the author the Calculator, which ia the title of the 
work itself, seems unwarrantable. Suiaset proba- 
bly had obtained tht name from hia book, which is 
hot uncommon ; and Carden waa not a man to 
praiae what he had never read. 

* It may be considered a proof of the attention 
paid to ^eometrr in England, that two hooka of 
Euclid were read at Oxford about the middle of the 
fifteenth century .-~Churton*s Life of Smyth, p. 151, 
from the Universit^r Register. We should not have 
expected to find thia. 

t I refer to Dr. Thomson's History of Chymis- 
try for much curious learning on the akhymy of 
the Middle Agea. In a work Tike the present, it is 
impossible to follow up every subject ; and I thmk 
that a general reference to a book of reputation 
and easjr acceaaibility is better than an attempt to 
abridge it 
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die Anbiana had eminent medical author- 
ities of their own ; Rhases, Avicenna, Al- 
bncazi, who possessed greater influence. 
In modem times, that is, since the revival 
of Greek science, the Arabian theories 
have been in general treated with much 
scorn. It is admitted, however, that phar- 
macy owes a long list of its remedies to 
their experience, and to their intimacy 
with the products of the East. The school 
of Salerno, established as early as the 
eleventh century,* for the study of medi- 
cine, from whence the most considerable 
writers of the next a^es issued, follow- 
ed the Arabians in their me^jcal theory. 
But these are deemed rude, and of little 
utility at present. 

37. In the science of anatomy an epoch 
AMsomT ^** made by the treatise of Mun- 

^' dinus, a professor at Bologna, who 
died in 1326. It is entitled Anatome om- 
nium humani corporis interiorum mem- 
brorum. This book had one great ad- 
vantage over those of Galen, that it was 
founded on the actual anatomy of the hu- 
man body. For Galen is supposed to 
have only dissected apes, and judged of 
mankind by analogy; and though there 
may be reason to doubt whether wis were 
altogether the case, it is certain that he 
had very little practice in human dissec- 
tion. Mundinus seems to have been more 
fortunate in his opportunities of this kind 
than later anatomists, during the preva- 
lence of a superstitious prejudice, have 
found themselves. His treatise was long 
the text-book of the Italian universities, 
till, about the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Mundinus was superseded by greater 
anatomists. The statutes of the Univer- 
sity of Padua prescribed that anatomical 
lecturers should adhere to the literal text 
of Mundinus. Though some have treated 
this writer as a mere copier of Galen, he 
has much, according to Portal, of his own. 
There were also some good anatomical 
writers in France during the fourteenth 
eentury.f 

38. Several books of the later middle 
BBcTcioiMdie Bgos, somctimes of great size, 
mta of tbe served as collections of natural 
"■"*■ ■•"• history, and, in fact, as ency- 
clopedias of general knowledge. The 
writings of Albertus Magnus Mong, in 
part, to this class. They have been col- 
lected, in twenty-one volumes folio, by the 
Dominican Peter Jammi, and published at 

* Meinen refen it to the tenth, ii., 413 ; and Ti- 
nbotchi thinks it may be as ancient, iiL, 347. 

t Tiraboechi, v., 909-244, who ia yery oopiona for 
a noD-medical writer.— Portal, Hist de TAnato* 
mie. Biogr. VniT., Mondino, Cbaaliac. Eichhoin, 
Geacb. der Litt, ii., 416-447. 



Lyons in 1661. After setUng aside much 
thit is spurious, Albert may pass for the 
most fertile writer in the world. He is 
reckoned by some the founder of the 
schoolmen ; but we mention him here as 
a compiler, from all accessible sources, of 
what physical knowledge had been accu- 
mulated in his time. A still more com* 
prehensive contemporary writer of this 
class was Vincent de Beauvais, in vincem a 
the* Speculum naturale, morale, BMOTiia. 
doctrinale et historiale, written before the 
middle of the thirteenth century. The 
second part of this vast treatise, in lev 
volumes folio, usually bound in four, Spec 
ulum morale, seems not to be wntten 
by Vincent de Beauvais, and is chiefly a 
compilation from Thomas Aquinas, and 
other theologians of the same age. The 
first, or Speculum naturale, follows the 
order of creation as an arrangement ; and, 
after pouring out all the author could col- 
lect on the neavens and earth, proceeds 
to the natural kingdoms ; and, nnally, to 
the corporeal and mental structure of 
man. In the third part of this encylopao- 
dia, under the title Speculum doctrinale, 
all arts and sciences are explained ; and 
the fousth contains a universal history.* 
The sources of this magazine of knowl- 
edge are of course very multifarious. In 
the Speculum naturale, at which alone I 
have looked, Aristotle's writings, especial- 
ly the history of animals, those of other 
ancient authors, of the Arabian physi- 
cians, and of all who had treated the same 
subjects in the middle ages, are brought 
together in a comprehensive, encyclope- 
dic manner, and with vast industry, but 
with almost a studious desire, as we might 
now fancy, to accumulate absurd false- 
hoods. Vincent, like many, it must be 
owned, in much later times, through his 
haste to compile, does not give himself 
the trouble to understand what he copies. 
But, in iact, he relied on others to make 
extracts for him, especially from the wri- 
tings of Aristotle, permitting himself or 
them, as he tells us, to change the order, 
condense the meaning, and explain the 
difficulties.! It may be easily believed, 
that neither Vincent of Beauvais, nor his 
amanuenses, were equal to thiswoikof 
abridging and transposing their authors. 



* Biogr. UniT.,. Vinoentina Belloraoenala. 

t A qniboadam fratribua ezcerpta ausceperam ; 
non eodem penitna Tertwnun achemate, quo in ori- 
ginaliboa snia jacent, sed ordine pleronxine trans- 
posito, non nonqnam etiam mutata perpaulolam 
ipaorum Teibonim forma, manente tamen auctoris 
sententia; prout ipsa vel prolizitatis abbrerianda 
▼el nraltitudtnia in nnam coUigendas, rel etiam ob. 
acuritatia explanaad* neceaaitaa ezifebat. 
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Andr60, accordingly, liu quoted a passage 
'from the SpeciUum natume, and another 
to the same effect from Albertus Magnus, 
relating, no doubt, in the Arabian writer 
from whom they borrowed, to the polarity 
of the magnet, but so strangely turned into 
nonsense, that it is evident they could not 
have understood in the least what they 
wrote. Probably, as their language is 
nearly the same, they copied a bad trans- 
lation.* 

39. In the same class of compilation 
B««horiiM. ^^^^ '^® Speculum of Vincent of 

Beauvais, we may pUice some 
later works, the Tr^sor of Bruoetto Lati- 
ni, written in French about 1380, the Re- 
ductorium, Repertorium, et Dietionarium 
morale of Berchorins or Berch<eur, a 
monk, who died at Paris in ISOQf, and a 
treatise by Bartholomew Glanvil, De pm- 

gietatibus rerum, soon after that time, 
eadiug all they could find, extracting 
from all they read, digesting their extracts 
under some natural, or, at worst, alpha- 
betical classification, these laborious men 
gave back their studies to the world with 
no great improvement of the materials, 
but sometimes with much convenience 
in their disposition. This, however, de- 
pended chiefly on their ability as well as 
diligence; and in the medieval period, 
the want of capacity to discern probable 
truth was a very great drawback irom the 
utility of their compilations. 

40. It seems to be the better opinion, 
Siwiiiii that very few only of the Spanish 
Mia4K. romances or ballads founded on his- 
tory or legend, so many of which remain, 
belong to a period anterior to the fifteenth 
century. One may be excepted, which 
bears the name of Don Juan Manuel, who 
died in 1904.t Most of them should be 
placed still lower. Sanchez has included 
none in his collection of Spanish poetry, 
limited by its title to that period ; though 
he quotes one or two fragments which he 
would refer to the fourteenth century.^ 



* Andrfo, a., 112. Sm nho ziii., 141. 

^ This book, according to De Sade, Vie de H- 
trarqoe, iii., 550, containa a few good things among 
many folliea. I hare never seen it 

t Don Juan Maftuel, a prince descended from 
Ferdinand III., was the most accomplished man 
whom Spain produced in hia age. One of the ear- 
hest ^cimens of Castilian prose, EI Conde Loca- 
nor. places him hig;h in the literature of his country. 
It is a moral fiction, in which, according to the 
custom of not ^ists, many other tales are inter- 
woven. "In every paasage of the book,** says 
Bouterwek, " the author niowa himself a man of 
the world sod an obaerver of human nature.** 

^ The Marquis of Santillana, early in the fif- 
teenth century, wrote a short letter on the state of 
poetry in S^ain to hia own time. Sanchei has 
published this with long and valaaUe notes* 



Some, however, have conceived, perhap* 
with little foundation, that sevenil, in the 
general collections of romances, have been 
modernized in language from more an* 
dent lays. They have all a highly ehiv- 
alrotts character; every sentiment con- 
genial to that institution, heroic courage, 
unsullied honour, generous pride, faithful 
love, devoted loyalty, were displayed in 
Castilian verse, not only in their real en- 
ergy, but sometimes with an hyperbolical 
extravagance to which the pablic taste 
accommodated itself, and which long ccm- 
tinued to deform the national literature. 
The ballad of the Conde de Alarcos, which 
may be found in Bouterwek or in Sis- 
mondi, and seems to be one of the most 
ancient, will serve as a sufficient speci 
men.* 

4 1 . The ve^ early poetry of Spain (that 
published by Sanchez) is marked Meirssor 
by a rude simplicity, a rhythmical, spaaisb 
and not very harmonious versifi- •^'•*^* 
cation, and especially in the ancient poem 
of the Cid, written probably before the 
middle of the twelfth century, by occa^ 
sional vigour and spirit. This poetry is 
in that irregular Alexandrine measure, 
which, as has been observed, arose out of 
the Latin pentameter. It gave place in 
the fifteenth century to a dactylic meas- 
ure, called versos de arte nugycr, generally 
of eleven syllables, the fir^ fourth, sev- 
enth, and tenth being accented, but sub- 
ject to frec(uent licenses, especially that 
of an additional short syllable at the be- 
ginning of the line. But the favourite 
metre in lyric songs and romances was 
a line of four trochees, requiring, howev- 
er, alternately, or at the end of a certain 
number, one deficient in the last syllable, 
and consequently throwing an emj^asis 
on the close. By this a poem was some> 
times divided into short stanzas, the ter- 
mination of which could not be mistaken 
by the ear. It is no more, where the 
lines of eight and seven syllables alter- 
nate, than that English metre with which 
we aie too familiar to need an illustration. 
Botjterwek has supposed that this alter- 
nation, which is nothing else than the 



* Bouterwek*^ History of Spanish and Portu- 
gvese Poetry, i., 55. See siso Sismondi, Litt6r«- 
tnre do Blidr,iiU228»ibr the romance of the Conda 
de Alarcos. 

Sismondi refers it to the fourteenth century ; bat 
perhaps no strong reason for this could be given. I 
find, however, in the Cancionero General, a "ro- 
mance viejo,** contamin^ the fiiaC two lines of the 
Conde de Aiaicoa, contmoed on another sobjeet. 
It waa not uncommon to build romances on the 
stOfdLs of old ones, taking only the first lines ; sev- 
eral other instances occur uikong those m the Can 
cioneroi which are not i 
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tnehak verse of Greek and Latin poetry, 
was preserved traditkniaUy ia Spain from 
the songs of the Roman soldiers. But .it 
seems by some Arabic lines which he 
quotes, in common characters, that the 
Saracens had the line of foar trochees, 
which, in all languages where syllables 
are strongly distinguished in time and em- 
phasis, has been grateful to the ear. No 
one can fail to perceive the sprightliness 
and grace of this measure when accom- 
panied by simple melody. The lighter 
poetry of the Southern nations is always 
to be judged with some regard to its de- 
pendance upon a sister art. It was not 
written to be read, but to be heard ; and 
to be heard in the tones of song, and with 
the notes of the lyre or the guitar. Mu- 
sic is not at all inca|iable of alliance with 
reasoning or descriptive poetry ; but it ex- 
cludes many forms whi<^ eitHer might as- 
Bupae, and requires a rapidity as well as 
intenseness of perception, which language 
cannot always convey. Hence the poe- 
try designed for musical accompaniment 
is sometimes unfairly derided by critics, 
who demand what it cannot pretend to 
give ; but it is still true, that, as it cannot 
give all which metrical language is able 
to afford, it is not poetry of the very high- 
est class. 

42. The Castilian language is rich in 
CHiOTMnt perfect rhymes. But in their 
tndwndtmM lighterpoetry the Spaniards fre- 
itiymM. quently contented themselves 
with asscnancesj that is, with the corre- 
spondence of final syllables, wherein the 
vowel alone was the same, though with 
different consonants, as dura and humo, 
iaca and com. These were often inter- 
mingled with perfect or consonant rhymes. 
In themselves, unsatisfactory as they may 
seem at first sight to our prejudices, there 
can be no doubt but that the assonances 
contained a musical principle, and would 
soon give pleasure to and be required by 
the ear. They may be compared to the 
alliteration so common in the Northern 
poetry, and which constitutes almost the 
whole regularity of some of our oldest 
poems. But though assonances may seem 
to us an indication of a rude stage of poe- 
try, it is remarkable that they belong chief- 
ly to the later period of Castilian lyric 
poetry, and that consonant rhymes, fre- 
quently with the recurrence of the same 
syllable, are reckoned, if I mistake not, 
a presumption of the antiquity of a ro- 
mance.* 



* Booterwek** Tnlrodaction. Velatqasz, in Di- 
eu't German translation, p. 288. The uaonance 
ii peculiar to the Spaniard*. 

Vol. I.— L 



43. An analogy between poetry and mu- 
sic, extending beyond the mere Nature or 
laws of sound, has been ingenious- the <><«•• 
ly remarked by Bouterwek in a very fa- 
vourite species of Spimish composition, 
the ^losa» In this a few lines, commonly 
well known and simple, were glosed or 
paraphrased, with as much variety and 
originality as the poet's ingenuity could 

S've, in a succession of stanzas, so that 
e leading sentiment should be preserved 
in each, an the subject of an air runs 
through its variations. It was often con- 
trived that the chief words of the glosed 
lines should recur separately in the course 
of each stanza. The two arts being in- 
capable of a perfect analogy, this must be 
talcen as a general one ; for it was neces- 
sary that each stanza should be conduct- 
ed so as to terminate in the lines, or a por- 
tion of them, which form the subject of 
the gloss.* Of these artificial, though 
doubtless, at the time, very pleasing com- 
positions, there is nothing, as far as I 
know, to be found beyond the Peninsula ;t 
though, in if general sense, it may be said 
that all lyric poetry, wherein a burden or 
repetition of leading verses recurs, must 
originally be founded on the same princi- 
ple, less artfully and musically developed. 
The burden of a song can only be an im- 
pertinence, if its sentiment does not per- 
vade the whole. 

44. The Cancionero General, a collec- 
tion of Spanish poetry written be- TheCaa- 
tweenthe age of Juan de la Mena, cionero 
near the beginning of the fifteenth ®""«"'- 
century, and its publication by Castillo in 
1517, contains the productions of one hun- 
dred and thirty-six poets, as Bouterwek 
says ; and in the edition of 1520 1 have 
counted one hundred and thirty-nine. 
There is also much anonymous. The 
volume is in two hundred and three foUos, 
and inclades compositions by Villena, 
Santillana, and the other poets of the age 
of John' II., besides those of later date. 
But I find also the name of Don Juan Man- 
ual, which, if it means the celebrated au- 
thor of the Conde Lucanor, must belong 
to the fourteenth cen^ry, though the prei^ 
ace of Castillo seems to con&e his col- 
lection to the age of Mena. A small part 
only are strictly love songs (canciones) ; 
but the predominant sentiment of the Isur- 
ger portion is amatory. Several romances 
occur in this collection ; one of them is 



• Bonterwek, p. 118. 

t They appear with the name Groaaa in the Can- 
cioneiro Geral of Reaeude ; and there teems, ai I 
have obaerved already, to be something much of 
the same kind in the older Portuguese collection of 
the thirteenth centory. 
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Moorish, and, perhaps, older dian the cap- 
ture of Grenada ; but it was long after- 
ward that the Spanish romancers habitu- 
ally embellished their fictions with Moor^ 
ish manners. These romances, as in the 
above instance, were sometimes glosed, 
the simplicity of the ancient style readily 
lending itself to an expansion of the sen- 
timent. Some that are caUed romances 
contain no story ; as the Rosa Fresca 
and the Fonte Frida, both of which will 
be found in Bouterwek and Siamondi. 

45. *^Love songs,'* says Bouterwek, 
Boocrwek*. "/^™ ^V £»' the principal part 
eharaotw of of the Old Spamsh cancioneros. 
sptnteh To read them regularly through 
'^^' would require a strong passion 
for compositions of this class, for tlie mo- 
notony of the authors is interminable. To 
extend and spin out a theme as long as 
possible, though only to seize a new mod- 
ification of the old ideas and phrases, was, 
in their opinion, essential to the truth and 
sincerity of their poetic eflusions of the 
heart. That loquacity which is an hered- 
itary fault of the Italian canzone, must 
also be endured in perusing the amatory 
flights of the Spanisn redondillas, while in 
them the Italian correctness of expression 
would be looked for in vain. From the 
desire, perhaps, of relieving their monot- 
ony by some sort of variety, the authors 
have indulged in even more witticisms and 
plays of words than the Italians, but they 
also sought to infuse a more emphatic 
spirit into their compositions than the lat- 
ter. The Spanish poems of this class ex- 
hibit, in general, all the poverty of the 
compositions of the Troubadours, but blend 
with the simplicity of these bards the 
pomp of the Spanish national style in its 
utmost vigour. This resemblance to the 
Troubadour songs was not, however, pro- 
duced by imitation ; it arose out of the 
spirit of romantic love, which at that pe- 
riod, and for several preceding centuries, 
ffave to the South of Europe the same 
feeling and taste. Since the age of Pe- 
trarch, this spirit had appeared in classical 
perfection in Italy. But the Spanish ama- 
tory poets of the fifteenth century had not 
reached an equal degree of cultivation ; 
and the whole turn of their ideas required 
rather apassionate than a tender expres- 
sion. The sighs of the languishing Ital- 
ians became cries in Spain. Glowing pas- 
sion, despair, and violent ecstasy were the 
soul of the Spanish love songs. The con- 
tinually-recurring picture of the contest 
between reason and passion is a peculiar 
characteristic of these songs. The Ital- 
ian poets did not attach so much impor- 
tance to the triumph of reason. The ri- 



gidly moral Spaniard was, however, anx* 
ious to be wise even in the midst of his 
folly. But this obtrusion of wisdom in an 
improper place frequently gives an unpo- 
etical harshness to the lyric poetry of 
Spain, in spite of all the softness of its 
melody."* 

46. It was in the reign of John II., king 
of Castile from 1407 to 1454, that ^^^ 
this golden age of lyric poetry com- 
menced.f A season of peace and regu- 
larity, a monarchy well limited, but no 
lon^r the sport of domineering families, 
a virtuous kinff, a minister too haughty 
and ambitious, but able and resolute, were 
encouragements to that light strain of 
amorous poetry which a state of ease 
alone can suffer numkind to enjoy. And 
Portugal, for the whole of this century, 
was in as fiourishing a condition as pas- 
tile during this single reign^ But we shall 
defer the mention of her lyric poetry, as 
it seems chiefly to be of a later date. 
Inthecourtof John II. were found fms or 
three men, whose names stand high u««Hm. 
in the early annals of Spanish poetry — ^the 
Marquises of Villena and Santillana, and 
Juan de Mena. But, except for their zeal 
in the cause of letters, amid the dissipa- 
tions of a comi, they have no pretensions 
to compete with some of the obscure po- 
ets to whom we owe the romances of 
chivalry. A desire, on the contrary, to 
show needless learning, and to astonish 
the vulgar by an appearance of profuodi- 
ty, so often the bane of poetiy, ted them 
into prosaic and tedious detaus, and into 
affected refinements.^ 

47. Charles, duke of Orieans, long pris- 
oner in England after the battle of ciuuica, 
Agincourt, was the first who gave duke or 
polish and elegance to French po- ^''•wf- 
etry. In a more enlightened age, accord- 
ing to Goujet's opimon, he would have 
been among their greatest poets.^ Ex- 
cept a little allegory in the taste of his 
times, he confined himself to the kmd of 
verse called rondeaux, and to slight ama- 



• yol. i., p. 109. 

t Velasquez, p. ISS, 442 (in Dieze), mentions, 
what has escaped Bonterwek, a more ancient Can- 
cionero than tbat of Castillo, compiled in the reign 
of John II. , bj Juan Alfonso de Baena, and hither- 
to, or at least in his time, nnpoUished. As it is 
entitled Cancionero di Poetas Antignos, it may be 
supposed to contain some earlier than the year 
1400. I am inclined to think, however, that few 
wonld be fonnd to ascend much higher. I do not 
find the na^e of Don Joan Manuel, which occora 
in the Canaonero of Castillo. A cq>y of this man- 
uscript Cancionero of Baena was lately sold (1836) 
among the MSB. of Mr. H^ier, and purchased for 
120/. by the King of France. 

t Bouterwek, p. 78. 

i O niet, Biblioth^oe Franfaise, iz., 233, 
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ttwy poems, w]iicli» if tliey aim at little, 
still deseire the praise of reaching what 
they aim at. The easy turns of thou^t 
and graceful simplicity of style which 
these compositions require, came sponta- 
neously to the Duke of Orleans. Without 
as much humour as Clement Marot long 
afterward displayed, he is much more of a 
gentleman, and would have been, in any 
times, if not qluite what Goujet supposes, 
a great poet, yet the pride and ornament 
of the court.* 

48. The English language was slowly 
Eagiwi refining Itself, and growing into gen- 
i»«nr. eral use. That which we some- 
times call pedantry and iunovation, the 
forced introduction of French words by 
Chancer, though hardly more by him than 
by all his predecessors who translated our 
neighbours* poetry, and the harsh Latin- 
isms that began to appear soon afterward, 
has given English a copiousness and va- 
riety which perhaps no other language 
possesses. But as yet there was neither 
thou|^ht nor knowledge sufficient to brins 
out its capacities. After the death of 
Chaucer in 1400, a dreary blank of long 
duration occurs in our annals. The poe-' 
try of Hoccleve is wrctphedly bad, abound- 
ing with pedantry, and destitute of all grace 
ladMMm ^' 0P"i^-t Lydgate, the monk of 
^"^ * Bury, nearly of the same age, pre- 
fers, doubtless, a higher claim to respect. 
An easy versifier, he served to make po- 
etry familiar to the many, and may some- 
times please the few. Gray, no hght au- 
thority, speaks more favourably of Lyd- 
ffate thim either Warton or Ellis, or than 
the general complexion of his poetry would 
induce most readers to do4 But great po- 
ets have often the taste to discern, and the 
candour to acknowledge, thos^ beauties 



* The foUowiog very slight vaudeville will show 
the easy style of the Duke of Orleans. It is curi- 
OD8 to obeenre how little the manner of French po- 
etry in such productions has been changed since 
the fifteenth century. 

*• Petit mereier, petit panier : 

Poortant si je n'ai maichandiia 

Qui soil du tout k Totie quise 

Ne blamez pour ce mon mestier, 

Je gagne denier k denier ; 

C'eetloin'da trteor de V6nise. 

" Petit mereier, petit panier, 

Et tandis (pi'il est jour, ouvrier, 

Le temps perds, quand a tous devise, 

Je vais parfaire mon empriae, 

Et parmi les rues crier : 

Pent mereier, petit panier.** 
(RecueU dee anciens pontes Fran^aise, il, 196.) 

t Wartoo, ii., 348. . .. 

t Walton, it, 381-407. Gray's Works, by Mathi. 
as, IL, 55-73. These remarks on Lydgate show 
what the history of English poetry would have 
been, in the hands of Oraj, as to sound and tut 
eritidsm. 



which are latent amid the tedious dulness 
of their humbler brethren. Lydgate, though 
probably a man of inferior powers of mind 
to Gower, has more of the minor qualities 
of a poet ; his lines have sometimes more 
spirit, more humour, and }ie describes with 
more graphic minuteness. But his dif- 
fuseness becomes, generally, feeble and te- 
dious ; the attention fails in the schoolboy 
stories of Thebes and Troy ; and he had 
not the judgment to select and compress 
the prose-narratives from which he com- 
monly derived.his subject. It seems high- 
ly probable that Lydgate would have been 
a better poet in satire upon his own times, 
or delineation of their manners ; themes 
which would have gratified us much more 
than the fate of princes. The King's Quair, 
by James I. of Scotland, is a long jamet i. of 
allegory, poUshed and imagina- »««»"*• 
tive, but with some of the tediousness 
usual in such productions. It is uncer- 
tain whether ne or a later sovereign, 
James V., was the author of a lively com- 
ic noem, Christ's Kirk o* the Green ; the , 
style is so provincial, that no Englishman ' 
can draw any inference as to its antiquity. 
It is much more removed from our lan- 
guage than the Kinj^'s Quair. Whatever 
else could be mentioned as deserving of 
praise is ^onymous, and of uncertain date. 
It seems to have been early in the fifteenth 
century that the ballad of the Northern 
minstrels arose. But none of these that 
are extant could be placed with much 
likelihood so early as 1440.* 

49. We have thus traced in outline the 
form of European literature, as it g^^^y^n 
existed in the middle ages and in ofeiaMieai 
the first forty years of the fif- I«^«« 
teenth century. The result must ""• ^"^^' 
be to convince us of our great obhgations 
to Italy for her renewal of classical learn- 
ing. What might have been the intellec- 
tual progress of Europe if she had never 
gone back to the fountains of Greek and 
Roman genius, it is impossible to deter- 
mine ; certainly nothing in the fourteenth 
and fiheenth centuries gave prospect of a 
very abundant harvest. It would be difll- 
cult to find any man of high reputation in 

• Chevy Chase seems to be the mo4t ancient of 
those ballads that has been preserved. It may pos- 
sibly have been written while Henry VI. was on the 
throne, though a late critic would brins it down to 
the reign of Henry VlU.—Brydses's British BibU- 
ography, iv., 97. Ths style is often fierv, like the 
old war-songs, and much above the feeble, though 
natural and touching manner of the later bsUads. 
One of the most remarkable circumstances about 
this eelebiated lay is, that it relatea a totally ficti- 
tious event with all historical particolarity, and 
with real names. Hence it was probably not com; 
posed while many remembered the days of Henry 
ly., when the story is supposed to have oca>»d. 
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modern times who has not reaped benefit, 
directly or through others, from the revi- 
val of ancient learning. . We have the 
greatest reason to doubt whether, without 
the Italians of these ages, it would ever 
have occurred. The trite metaphors of 
light and darkness, of dawn and twilight, 
are used carelessly by those who touch 
on the literature of the middle ages, and 
suggest by analogy an uninterrupted pro- 
gression, in which learning, like the sun, 
has dissipated the shadows of barbarism. 
But, with closer attention, it is easily seen 
that this is not a correct representation ; 
that, taking Europe generally, far from 
being in a more advanced stage of learn- 
ing at the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury than two hun&ed years before, she 
had, in many respects, gone, backward, 
and gave little sign of any tendency to re- 
cover her ground. There is, in fact, no 
security, as far as the past history of man- 
kind assures us, that any nation will be 
uniformly progressive in science, arts, and 
letters ; nor do I perceive, whatever may 
be the current language, that we can ex- 
pect this with much greater confidence of 
the whole civilized world. 

50. Before we proceed to a more mi- 
nute and chronological history, let us con- 
sider for a short time some of the prevail- 
ing trains of sentiment and opinion which 
shaped the public mind at the close of the 
medieval period. \ 

51. In the early European poetry, the 
Charerter of ^"^^ scdulously Cultivated by so 
ciaMtcai po- many nations, we are struck by 
eir>io«. characteristics that distinguish 
it from the remains of antiquity, and be- 
long to social changes ^vhich we should 
be careful to apprehend. The principles 
of discernment as to works of imagination 
and sentiment, wrought up ia Greece and 
Rome by a fastidious and elaborate criti- 
cism, were, of course, eifaced in the total 
oblivion of that literature to which they 
had been applied. The Latin lanf[uage, 
no longer intelligible except to a limited 
elass, lost that adaptation to popular sen- 
timent which its immature progeny had 
not yet attained. Hence, perhaps, or from 
some oth^r cause, there ensued, as has 
been shown in the last chapter, a ]f ind of 
palsy of the inventive faculties, so that we 
cannot discern, for several centuries, any 
traces of their vigorous exercise. 

52. Five or six new languages, however, 
n^w booi ^®^^^® ^^® ancient German, be- 
oT CTiiteism cwne gradually flexible, and co- 
on ii;odern pious enough to express thought 
i«n««M«* and emotion with more precision 
«nd energy ; metre and rhyme gave poe- 
try its form; a new European literature 



was springing up, fresh and lively, m gay 
raiment, by the side of that decrepit Latin- 
ity which, rather ostentatiously, wore its 
threadbare robes of more solemn dignity 
than becoming grace. But in the b«|;in- 
ning of the fifteenth century the revival 
of ancient literature among the ItaUans 
seemed likely to change again the scene, 
and threatened to restore a standard of 
critical excellence by whic*h the new Eu- 
rope would be disadvantageously tried. It 
Was soon felt, if not recognised in words, 
that what had delighted Europe for some 
preceding centuries depended upon senti- 
ments fondly cherished and opinions firm- 
ly held, bu^ foreign, at least in the forms 
they presented, to the genuine spirit of 
antiquity. From 'this time we may con- 
sider as beginning to stand opposed to 
each other two schools of criticism, lat- 
terly called the classical and romantic; 
names which should not be understood as 
absolutely exact, but, perhaps, rather more 
apposite in the period to which these pa- * 
ges relate than in the nineteenth century. 

53. War is a very common subject of 
fiction ; and the warrior^s charac- gg^ ^ 
ter is that which poets have ever chivalry oa 
delighted to portray: But the p***^^. 
spirit of chivalry, nourished by the laws 
of feudal tenure and limited monarchy, by 
the rules of honour, courtesy, and gallan- 
try, by ceremonial institutions and public 
shows, had rather artificially modified the 
generous daring which always forms the 
basis of that character. It must be own- 
ed that the heroic agjes of Greece furnish- 
ed a source of fiction not unlike those of 
romance ; that Perseus, Theseus, or Her- 
cules answer pretty well to knights er- 
rant, and that many stories in the poets 
are in the very style of Amadis or Arios- 
to. But these form no great part of what 
we call classical poetry ; though they show 
that the word, in its opposition to the lat* 
ter style, must not be understood to com- 
prise everything that has descended from 
antiquity. Nothing could less resemble 
the peculiar tone of chivalry than Greece 
in the republican times, or Rome in any 
times. 

54. Ilie popular taste hkd been also 
essentially affected by changes in gn^^ 
social intercourse, rendering it Kaiiamry 
more studiously and ponctilious- towards 
ly courteous, and especially by ^*'"^" 
the homage due to women under the mod- 
em laws of gallantry. Love, with the an- 
cient poets, is often tender, sometimes vir- 
tuous, but never accompanied by a sense 
of deference or inferiority. This elevation 
of the female sex through the voluntary 
submission of the stronger, though a le- 
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markable fact in the philosophical history 
of Europe, has not, perhaps, been adequate- 
ly developed. It did not originate, or, at 
le jst, very partially, in the Teutonic man- 
ners, from which it has sometimes been 
derived. The love-songs, again, and ro- 
mances of Arabia, where others have 
sought its birthplace, display, no doubt, a 
good deal of that rapturous adoration 
which distinguishes the language of later 
poetry, and have, perhaps, in some meas- 
ure, been the models of the Proven<?al 
Troubadours ; yet this seems rather con- 
sonant to the hyperbolical character of 
Oriental works of imagination than to a 
state of manners where the usual lot of 
women is seclusion, if not slavery. The 
late editor of Warton has thought it suffi- 
cient to call " that reverence and adora- 
tion of the female sex which has descend- 
ed to our own times, the offspring of the 
Christian dispensation.'** But, until it can 
be shown that Christianity establishes any 
such principle, we must look a little far- 
ther down for its origin. 

65. Without rejecting, by any means, 
Ju proba. the influence of these collateral 
Me ongin. an^ preparatory circumstances, we 
might ascribe more direct efficacy to the 
favour shown towards women in succes- 
sion to lands, through inheritance or dow- 
er, by the later Roman law, and by the 
customs of the Northern nations ; to the 
respect which the clergy paid them (a 
subject which might bear to be more fully 
expanded) ; but, above all, to the gay idle- 
ness of the nobility, consuming the inter- 
vals of peace in festive enjoyments. In 
whatever country the charms of high-born 
beauty were first admitted to grace the 
banquet or give brilliancy to the tourna- 
ment ; in whatever country the austere re- 
straints of jealousy were most completely 
laid aside ; in whatever country the coars- 
er, though often more virtuous, simplicity 
of unpolished ages was exchanged for win- 
ning and delicate artifices; in whatever 
country, through the influence of climate 
or polish, less boisterousness and intem- 
perance prevailed, it is there that we must 
expect to find the commencement of so 
great a revolution in society. 

56. Gallantry, in this sense of a general 
It is not homage to the fair, a respectful, 
•iwwn in deference to woman, independent 
looic^ of personal attachment, seems to 
iry ; but have first become a perceptible el- 
totSeSo- ^^^^^ of European manners in the 
rtmockr- south of France, and, probably, not 
^"r. i^ter than the end of the tenth cen- 
tury ;t it w as not at all in unison with the 

♦ Preface, p. 123. ^ 

^ W would be absurd to unga an exact date or 



rough habits of the Cariovinglan Franks 
or of the Anfflo-Saxons. Tliere is little, 
or, as far as I know, nothing of it in the 
poem of Boewulf, or in the oldest Teu- 
tonic fragments, or in the Nibelungen 
Lied ;* love may appear as a natural pas- 
sion, but not as a conventional idolatry. 
It appears, on the other hand, fully de- 
veloped in the sentiments as weU as the 
usages of northern France, when we look 
at the tales of the court of Arthur, which 
Geoffry of Monmouth gave to the world 
about 1128. Whatever may be thought 
of the foundation of this famous romance, 
whatever of legendary tradition he may 
have borroUred from Wales or Brittany, 
the position that he was merely a faith- 
ful translator appears utterly incrQdible.i 
Besides the numerous allusions to Henry 
I. of England, and to the history of his 
times, which Mr. Turner and others have 
indicated, the chivalrous gallantry, with 
which alone we are now concerned, is 
not characteristic of so rude a people as 
the Welsh or Armoricans. Geoffry is al- 
most our earliest testimony to these man- 
ners : and this gives the chief value to his 
fables. The crusades were probably* the 
great means of inspiring a uniformity of 
conventional courtesy into the European 
aristocracy, which still constitutes the 
common character of gentlemen; but it 



chat which in tta nature muat be gradual. I hare a 
suspicion that sexual respect, though not with all 
the refinements of chivalry, might be traced earlier 
in the south of Europe than the tenth century ; but 
it would require a long investigi^tion to prove this. 

A passage, often quoted, of Radulphos Glaber, on 
the affected and effeminate manners, as he thought 
them, of the Southern nobility who came in the train 
of Constance, daughter of the Count of Toulouse, 
on her marriage with Robert, king of Prance, in 
999. indicates that the roughness of the Teutonic 
character, as well, perhaps, as some of its virtues, 
had yielded to the arts and amusements of peace. 
It became a sort of proverb; Franei ad bella. Pro- 
vinciales ad victuaiia.— Eichhom, AUg Gesch., i.. 
Append., 73. The social history ol the tenth and 
eleventh centuries is not easily recovered. We 
must judge from probabilities founded on single 
passirges, and on the general tone of civil history. 
The kingdom of Aries was more tranquil than the 
rest of France. 

* Von eigentlicher galanterie est in dem nibelun- 
gen Lied wenig zu iinden, von Christlichen mjssti- 
cismus fast gar nichts.— Bouterwek, iz., 147. 1 may 
observe that the positions in the text, as to the ab- 
sence of gallantry in the old Teutonic poetry, are 
borne out by every other aathority ; bj^ Weber, Price, 
Turner, and Etchhorn. The last wriier draws rath- 
er an amusing inference as to the want of politeness 
towards the fair sex from the frequency of abduciiona 
in Teutonic and Scandinavian story, which he enu- 
merates.— A I Ig. Oeseh., i., 37, Appiend., p. 37. 

t See, in Mr. Turner's Uisiory of England, iv., 
256-269, two dissertations on the romantic histories 
of Turpin and of Geoffry, wherein the relation be- 
tween the two, and the motives with which each 
was written, seem irrefragably demonstrated. 
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ma^ have been gradually wearing away 
their national peculiarities for some time 
before. 

57. The condition and the opinions of 
RomanoMor ^ P^^ople Stamp a character on 
cbivairy of its literature, while that litera- 
two unda. ^yrg powerfully reacts upon and 
moulds afresh the national teihper from 
which it has taken its distinctive type. 
This is remarkably applicable to the ro- 
mances of chivalry. Some have even be- 
lieved that chivalry itself, in the fulness 
of proportion ascribed to it by these works, 
haa never existence beyond their pages ; 
others, with more probability, that it was 
heightened and preserved by their influ- 
ence upon a state of society which had 
given them birth. A considerable differ- 
ence is perceived between the metrical ro- 
mances contemporaneous with, or shortly 
subsequent to the crusades, and those in 
prose after the middle of the fourteenth 
century. The former are more fierce, 
more warlike, more full of abhorrence of 
infidels ; they display less of punctilious 
courtesy, less of submissive deference to 
woman, less of absorbing and passionate 
love, less of voluptuousness anid lujcury ; 
their superstition has more of interior be- 
lief, ana less of ornamental machinery, 
than those to which Aroadis de Gaul and 
other heroes of the later cycles of romance 
furnished a model. The one reflect, in a 
tolerably faithful mirror, the rough cus- 
toms of the feudal aristocracy in their 
original freedom, but partially modified 
by the gallant and courteous bearing of 
France ; the others represent to us, with 
more of licensed deviation from reality, 
the softened features of society in the de- 
dine of the feudal system, through the 
cessation of intestine war, the increase of 
wealth and luxury, and the silent growth 
of female ascendancy. This last again 
was, no doubt, promoted by the tone giv- 
en to manners tnrough romance ; the lan- 
guage of respect became that of gallantry ; 
the sympathy of mankind was directed to- 
wards the success of love ; and perhaps 
it was thought that the sacrifices which 
this laxity of moral opinion cost the less 
prudent of the fair, were but the price of 
the homage that the whole sex obtained. 
66. Nothing, however, more showed a 
contrast between the old and the 
faiNweorre.' ncw trains of sentiment in points 
Ugion npon of taste than the difference of re- 
^^^' ligion. It would be untrue to 
say, that ancient poetry is entirely want- 
ing in exalted notions of the Deity ; but 
they are rare in comparison with those 
which the Christian religion has inspired 
into veiy inferior minds, and which, with 



more or less purity, pervaded the vernac- 
ular poetry of Europe. They were ob- 
scured in both by an enormous super- 
structure of mythological machinery; but 
so different in names and associations, 
though not always in spirit, or even in 
circumstances, that those who delighted 
in the fables of Ovid usually scorned the 
Golden Legend of James de Voragine, 
whose pages were turned over with equal 
pleasure by a credulous multitude, little 
able to understand why any one should 
relish heathen stories which he did not 
believe. The modem mythology, if we 
may include in it all the samts and devils, 
as well as fairy and goblin armies, which 
had been retained in service since the days 
of paganism, is so. much more copious, and 
so much more easily adapted to our 'ordi- 
nary associations than the ancient, that 
this has given an advantage to the roman- 
tic school in their contention which they 
have well known how to employ and to 
abuse. 

59. Upon these three columns—chival- 
iT, gallantry, and religion — repose c mcni 
the fictions of the middle ages, tone or 
especially those usually designa- ">«n*n»- 
ted as romances. These, such as we now 
know them, and such as display the char- 
acteristics above mentioned, were origin- 
ally metrical, and chiefly written by na- 
tives of the north of France. The Eng- 
lish and Germans translated or imitated 
them. A new era of romance began with 
the Amadis de Gaul, derived, as some 
have thought, but upon insuflScient evi- 
dence, from a Frencn metrical original, 
but certainly written in Portugal, though 
in the Castilian lanffuage, by Vasco de 
Lobeyra, whose deaUi is generally fixed 
in 1325.* This romance is in prose ; and, 
though a long interval seems to have 
elapsed before those founded on the story 
of Amadis began to multiply, many were 
written in French durinj? tne latter part of 
the fourteenth and the fifteenth centuries, 
derived from other legends of chivalry, 
which became the popular reading, and 
superseded the old metrical romances, al- 
ready somewhat obsolete in their forms 
of langiiage.f 

60. As the taste of a chivalrous aris- 
tocracy was naturaUy deliffhted Fdfmiarinor^ 
with romances that not only led •! scuona. 
the imagination through a series of adven- 
tures, but presented a mirror of sentiments 



* Bouterwek, Hist, of Sjwnich Literatare, p. 48. 

t The oldest proee romance, which also is partly 
metrical, Appears to be Tristan of Leoiiois, one of 
the cycle of the Round Table, written or translated 
by Lucas de Oast, about 1170.— Roquefort, Etat de 
la Po^sie Fran^aise, p. 147. 
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to which they Onnselves pretended, so 
that of mankuid *n general round its grat- 
ification, sometimes in tales of home- 
growth, or transplanted Afom the East, 
whether serious or amusing, such as the 
Gesta Romanorum, the Dolopathos, the 
Decameron (certainly the most celebrated 
and best-written of these inventions), ^d 
the Pecorone ; sometimes in historical bal- 
lads or in moral fables, a favourite style of 
composition, espedally with the Teutonic 
nations ; sometimes, again, in legends of 
saints, and the popular demonology of the 
age. The ezpenence and sagacity, the 
moral sentiments, the invention and fancy 
of many obscure centuries, may be discern- 
ed more fully and favourably in these va- 
rious fictions than in their elaborate trea- 
tises. No one of the European nations 
stands so high in this respect as the Ger- 
man ; their ancient tales have a raciness 
and truth which has been only imitated 
by others. Among the most renowned of 
these we must place the story of Reynard 
the Fox ; the origin of which, long sought 
by literary critics, recedes, as they pro- 
long tlie inquiry, into greater depths of 
antiquity. It was supposed to be written, 
or, at least, first published in German 
rhyme by Henry of Alkmaar, in 1498; but 
earlier editions, in the Flemish language, 
have since been discovered. It has < been, 
found written in French verse by Jaque- 
mars Giel^e, of Lille, near the end, and in 
French prose by Peter of St. Cloud, near 
the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
Finally, the principal characters are men- 
tioned in a Provencal song by Richard 
Cceur de Lion.* But though we thus 
bring the story to France, where it be- 
came so popular as to change the very 
name of the principal animal, which was 
always called goupil (vulpes) till the four- 
teenth century, when it assumed, from the 
hero of the tale, the name of Renan],t 
there seems every reason to believe that 
it is of German origin ; and, according to 
probable conjecture, a certain Reinard of 
Lorraine, famous for his vulpine qualities 
in the ninth century, suggested the name 
to some unknown fabulist of the empire. 
61. These moral fictions, as well as 



* Recueil des tnciena po&tea, i., 21. M. Ray- 
Booard obsenret that the Troubodoura, and, first of 
all, Richard Cceat de Lion, have quoted the story 
of Renard, sonietimet with allusions not referrible 
to the present romance.— Journal des Sav., 1826, 
p. 340. A great deal has been written about this 
■tory ; but f shall only quote Bouterwek, iz., 347 ; 
Heinsins, iv.; 104, ana the Biographie Universelle; 
arte. Giel^e, Alkmaar. 

i Something like this nearly happened in Eng- 
land : bears have had a narrow escape of being call- 
ed onlj bruins, from their representative in the fable. 



more seriotfs productions, in Exdesfamoc 
what may be called the ethical ponitesihmi 
literature of the middle ages, to- ««•«»«»«■ 
wards which Germany contributed a large 
share, speak freely of the vices of the 
great. But they deal with them as men 
responsible to God, and subject to natural 
law, rather than as members of a commu- 
nity. Of political opinions, properly so 
called, which have in later times so pow- 
erfully swayed the conduct of mankind, 
we find very little to say in the fifteenth 
century. In so far as they were not mere- 
ly founded on temporary circumstances, 
or, at most, on the prejudices connected 
with positive institutions in each country, 
the predominant associations that influen- 
ced the judgment were derived from re- 
spect for birth, of which opulence was as 
yet rather the sign than the substitute. 
This had long been, and lon^ continued to 
be, the characteristic prejudice of Europe- 
an society. It was nardly ever higher' 
than in the fifteenth century ; when her- 
aldry, the language that speaks to the eye 
of pride, and the science of those who de- 
spise every other, was cultivated with all 
its ingenious pedantry; and every im- 
provement in useful art, every creation in 
inventive architecture, was maple subserv- 
ient to the grandeur of an elevated class 
in society. The burghers, in those parts 
of Europe which had become rich b3r com- 
merce, emulated in their public distinc- 
tions, as they did ultimately in their pri- 
vate families, the ensigns of patrician no- 
bility. This prevailing spirit of aristocrs^ 
cy was still but partially modified by the 
spirit of popular freedom on the one hand, 
or of respectful loyalty on the other. 

62. It is far more important to observe 
the disposition of the public mind neiifioQs 
in respect of religion, which not ©mniona. 
only claims to itself one great branch of 
literature, but exerts a powerful infiuence 
over almost every other. The Auscka on 
greater part of literature in the **>« church, 
middle ages, at least from the twelfth cen- 
tury, may be considered as artillery lev- 
elled against the cleigy: I do not say 
against the church, which might imply a 
doctrinal opposition by no means univer- 
sal. But if there is one theme upon which 
the most serious as well as the lightest, 
the most orthodox as the most heretical 
writers are united, it is ecclesiastical cor- 
ruption. Divided among themselves, the 
secular clergy detested the regular ; the 
regular monks satirized the mendicant 
friars ; who, in their turn, after exposing 
both to the ill-will of the people, incurred 
a double portion of it themselves. In this 
most im^rtant respect, therefore, the in- 
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iluence of mediaeval literatttre was power- 
ful towards change. But it rather loos- 
ened the associations of ancient prejudice, 
and prepared mankind for revolutions of 
speculative opinion, than brought them 
forward. 

63. It maybe said, in general, that three 
Throe lines distinct Currents of religious 
ooinioif**in* ^P*"*^^" ^^^ discernible on this 
iheVrteenib Side of the Alps, in the first part 
emtury. of the fifteenth century. 1. The 
high pretensions of the Church of Rome 
to a sort of mond, as well as theological 
infallibility, and to a paramount authority 
even in temporal affairs, when she should 
think fit to interfere with them, were 
maintained by a great body in the monas- 
tic and mendicant orders, and had still, 
probably, a considerable influence over 
the people in most parts of Europe. 8. 
The councils of Constance and Basle, and 
the contentions of the Gallican and Ger- 
man churches against the encroachments 
of the holy see, had raised up a strong ad- 
verse party, supported occasionally by the 
government, and more uniformly by the 
temporal lawyers and other educated lay- 
men. It derived, however, its greatest 
force from a number of sincere and ear- 
nest persons, who set themselves against 
the gross vices of the time, and the abu- 
ses grown up in the church through self- 
interest or connivance. They were dis- 
gusted, also, at the scholastic ^tems, 
which had turned religion into a matter 
of subtle dispute, while they laboured to 
found it on devotional feeling and contem- 
plative love. The mystical theolo^, 
which, from seeking the illuminating in- 
fluence and piercing love of the Deity, 
often proceeded onward to visions of com- 
plete absorption in his essence, till that it- 
self was lost, as in the East, from which 
this system sprung, in an annihilating pan- 
theism, had never wanted, and can never 
want, its disciples. Some, of whom Bon- 
aventura is the most conspicuous, opposed 
its enthusiastic emotions to the icy sub- 
tleties of the schoolmen. Some appealed 
to the hearts of the people in their own 
language. Such was Tauler, whose ser- 
mons were long popular and have often 
been printed; and another was the un- 
known author of The German Theology, 
a favourite work with Luther, and known 
by the Latin version of Sebastian Castalio. 
Such, too, were Gerson and Clemangis, 
and such were the numerous brethren who 
Treatise da issued from the college of Deven- 
fmitationo tcr.* One, doubtless of this class, 
Ckristi; whenever he may have lived, was 



* Eichhorn, vi., 1-136, has amply and well treat- 
ed the theological literature of the fiAecDth century. 



the author of the celebrated treatise De 
Imitatione Christi (a title which has 
been transferred from the first chapter to 
the entire work), commonly ascnbed to 
Thomas von Kempen or a Kempis, one 
of the Deventer society, but the origin of 
which has been, and will continue to be, 
the subject of strenuous controversy. Be- 
sides Thomas ^ Kemms, two candidates 
have been supported by their respective 
partisans : John Gerson, the famous chan- 
cellor of the University of Paris, and John 
Gersen, whose name appears in one man- 
uscript, and whom some contend to have 
been abbot of a monastenr at Vercelli in 
the thirteenth century, while others hold 
him an imaginary being, except as a mis- 
nomer of Gerson. Several French wri- 
ters plead for their illustrious countrymen, 
and especially M. Gence, one of the last 
who has revived the controversy ; while 
the German and Flemish writers, to whom 
the Sorbonne acceded, have always con- 
tended for Thomas a Kempis, and Gersen 
has had the respectable support of Bellar- 
min, Mabillon, and most of the Benedic- 
tine order.* The book itself is said to 



MoBheim is less satisfactory, and Mtlner wants «z- 
t«nt of leaminif ; yet both will be useful to the Eng- 
lish reader. Richhom seems well acquainted wita 
ihe mystical divines, in p. 97, et post. 

* I am not prepared to state the external evidence 
upon this keenly-debated question with sufficient 
precision. In a few words, it may, I believe, be 
said, that in favour of Thonnas k Kempis has been 
alleged the testimony of many early editions bear- 
ing his name, includmg one about 1471. which ap- 
pears to be the first, as well as a general tradition 
from bia own time, eztendinir ^▼^f most of Europe, 
which has led a great majority, including the Sor- 
bonne itself, to determine the cause in bis favour. 
It is also said that a manuscript of the treatise De 
Imitatione bears these words at the conclusion: 
Finitus et completus per manum Thorns de Kem- 
pis, 1441 ; and that in this manuscript are so many 
erasures and alterations as give it the appearance 
of his original au tograph. Against Thomas k Kem- 
pis it is urged that he was a professed calltgraphei 
01 cop^rist for the College of Deventer; that the 
Chronicle of St. Agnes, a contemporary work, aaya 
of him: Scripsit Bibliam nostram totaliter, et mul- 
tos alios libros pro domo et pro pretio ; that the en- 
try above mentioned ia more like that of a tran- 
scriber than of an author; that the same chronicle 
makes no mention of his having written the treatise 
De Imitatione, nor does it appear in an early liat of 
works ascribed to him. For Gerson are brought 
forward a great number of early editions in France, 
and still more in Italy, among which is the first that 
bears a date (Venice, 1483), both in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries ; and some other probabili- 
ties are alleged. But this treatise is not mentioned 
in a list of tiis writings given by himself. As to 
Gersen, his claim seems to rest on a manuscript of 
great antiquity, which ascribes it to him, and indi- 
rectly on all those manuscripts which' are asserted 
to be older than the time of Gerson and Thomas i 
Keropia. But, as I have before observed, I do not 
profess to give a full view of the external evidence, 
of which I poasess but a superficial knowledge. 
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hare gone tbioagii 1800 editions, and haa 
probably been more read than any other 
work after the Scriptures. 3. A third re- 
ligious party consisted of the avowed or 
concealed heretics, some disciples of the 
older sectaries, some of Wicliffe or Huss, 
resembling the school of Gerson and Ge- 
rard Gxooi in their earnest piety, but draw- 
ing a more decided line ot separation be- 
tween themselves and the ruling power, 
and ripe for a more complete reformation 
than file others were inclined to desire. 
It is not possible, however, for us to pro- 
nounce on all the shadear of opinion that 
might be secretly cherished in the fif- 
teenth century. 



From the book iuelf, two remarks, which I do 
not pretend to be norel, have suggested themaelvet. 
1. The GalliciauM orltalicianM are very numeroua, 
and strike the reader at once ; such as Scientia sine 
timore Dei quid imfwrtat? — Resiate in principio 
inclinationi tuao— Vigilia aeiotina— Homo passion- 
atos — Vivere com nobis contrariantibus^Timora- 
tlor in conctis actibas— Sufferentia crocia. It 
•eems strange that these barbarona adaptationa of 
French or Italian should have occurred to any one 
whose native language was Dutch ; unless it can 
be ahown, that through St. Bernard, or anjr other 
ascetic writer, they hM become naturalized in reli* 
gioQs style. 3. But, on the other hand, it aeems 
isapossible to resist the conviction that the author 
was an inhabitant of a monastery, which was not 
the case with Oeraon, originally a secular priest st 
Paria, and employed for many yean in active life, 
as chancellor of the University, and one of the lead- 
ers of the GaUican Choreh. The whole spirit 
breathed by the treatise De Imitatioiie Christi is 
that of a aolitary ascetic : Vellem me plories ta- 
coisse et Inter homines non fuisse— Sed qoare tam 
Ubenter loquimur, et invicem fabulamur, cum raro 
sine IsBsione conscienti» sd silentium redimus. Cel* 
la continoata dulcescii. et male custodita tsKlium 
generat. Si in principio conversionis toe bene earn 
incolueris et costodieris, erit tibi posihac dilecta, 
amtca, et gratissimnm solatium. 

As the former consideration seems to exclude 
Thomas k Kempis, so the latter is unfavourable to 
the claima of Gtrsoii. It has been observed, how. 
ever, that in one paasage, 1. i^ c. 24, there is an ap- 
parent alloaion to Danta; which, if intended, must 
pat an end to Gersen. abbot of Vercelli, whom his 
supportere place in the first part of the thirteenth 
centary. But the allusion ia not indisputable. Va- 
rioas srticles in the Biographie Universelle, from 
the pen of M. Gence, maintain hia favourite hy. 
potbesia ; and M. Daanoo, in the Joun^al dea Sa* 
vans tor 1826, and again in the volume for 1827, 
seems to incline the same way. This is in the re- 
view of a defence of the pretensions of Gersen, by M. 
Gregory, who adduces some strong reasons lo prove 
diat the work is oldsr than the foorteenlh century. 

The book containa great beauty and beart-pier- 
ctng truth in many of iu detached aentencea, but 
placea its rule of life in abaolute aeclusioo from the 
world, and seldom reCere to the exercise of any so- 
cial or even domestic duty. It has natunilly been 
less a fiavourile m Proteatant countries, both from 
iu monastic character, and because those who in- 
cline towards Calvinism do not find in it the phra- 
seology to which they are accustomed. The trana- 
lations are very nomeroua, but there seems to be an 
inimitable expreaskm in its concise and energetic, 
though bariMroua Latin. 

Vol. I.-t-M 



04. Those of the second class wers, 
perhaps, comparatively rire at skeptieism. 
this time in Italy, and those of Defences or 
the third much more so. But ^^"•"•»»V. 
the extreme superstition of the popular 
creed, the conversation of Jews and Mo- 
hammedans, the unbounded admiration of 
pagan genius and virtue, the natural ten- 
dency of many minds to doubt and to per- 
ceive difficulties, which the schoolmen 
were apt to find everywhere, and nowhere 
to solve, joined to the irreligious spirit of 
the Aristotelian philosophy, especially as 
modified by Averroes, could not but en- 
gender a secret tendency towards infideli- 
ty, the course of which' may be traced 
with ease in the writings of those ages. 
Thus the tale of the three rings in Boc- 
cace, whether original or not, may be 
reckoned among the sports of a skeptical 
philosophy. But a proof, not less deci- 
sive, that the blind faith we ascribe to the 
middle ages was by no means universal, 
results from the numerous vindications of 
Christianity written in the fiAeenth cen- 
tury. Eichhom, after referring to several 
passages in the works of Petrarch, men- 
tions defences of religion by Marsilius 
Ficinus, Alfonso de Spina, a converted 
Jew, Savanarola, jEneas Sylvius, Picus 
of Mirandola. He gives an analysis of 
the first, which, in its course of argument, 
differs little from modem apologies of the 
same class.* 

65. These writings, though by men so 
considerable as most of those Raimond do 
he has named, are very obscure »«*»»"'•• 
at present ; but the treatise of Raimond 
de Sebonde is somewhat better known, in 
consequence of the chapter in Montaigne 
entitled an apology for him. Montaigne 
had previously translated into French the 
Theologia Naturalis of this Sebonde, pro- 
fessor of medicine at Barcelona in the 
early part of the fifteenth century. This 
has been called by some the first regular 
system of natural theology ; but, even if 
nothing of that kind could be found in the 
writings of the schoolmen, which is cer- 
tainly not the case, such an appellation, 
notwithstanding the title, v seems hardly 
due to Sebonde*s book, which is intended, 
not so much to erect a fabric of religion 
independent of revelation, as to demon- 
strate the latter by proofs derived from 
the order of nature. 

66. Dugald Stewart, in his first disser- 
tation prefixed to the Encyclopae- tiit vtewa 
dia Britannica, observes, that ** the mwundsrw 
principal aim of Sebonde^s book, ■*~*^' 
according to Montaigne, is to show that 



» VoL vi., p. 24. 
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Christians are in the wrong to make hu- 
man reasoning the basis of their beUef, 
since the object of it is only conceived by 
faith, and by a special inspiration of the 
Divine grace." I have been able to as- 
certain that the excellent author was not 
misled in this passage by any careless- 
ness of his own, but by confiding in Cot- 
ton's translation of Montaigne, which ab- 
solutely perverts the sense. Far from 
such being the aim of Sebonde, his book 
is wholly devoted to the rational proofs 
of religion ; and what Stewart, on Cot* 
ton's authority, has taken for a proposi- 
tion of Sebonde himself, is merely an ob- 
jection which, according to Montaigne, 
some were apt to make against his mode 
of reasoning. The passage is so very 
clear, that every one who looks at Mon- 
taigne (1. ii., c. 13) must instantaneously 
perceive the oversight which the transla- 
tor has made, or he may satisfy .himself 
by the article on Sebonde in Bayle. 

67. The object of Sebonde^s book, ac- 
Hisreai cordiiig to himself, is to develop 
objwt. those truths, as to God and man, 
which jure latent in nature, and through 
which the latter may learn everything ne- 
cessary; and especially may understand 
Scripture, and have an infallible certainty 
of its truth. This science is incorporate 
in all the books of the doctors of the 
church, as the alphabet is in their words. 
It is the first science, the basis of all oth- 
ers, and requiring no other to be pre- 
viously known. The scarcity of the book 
will justify an extract ; which, though in 
very uncouth Latin, will serve to give a 
notion of what Sebonde really aimed at ; 
but he labours with a confused expression, 
arising, partly, from the vastness of his 
subject.* 

• Duo sunt libri nobis doti a Deo : scilicet liber 
universitatis creaturarum, sive liber natuns.et alius 
est liber sacra scriptursB. Primus liber fuit datus 
homini a principio, dum universitas rerum hitt con 
dita, quoniam quelibet creature non est nisi quae< 
dam htera di|[ito Dei scripts, et ex pluribus creaturis 
sicut ex plunbus literis componitur liber. Ita com- 
ponitur liber creaturarum, in quo libra etiam conti- 
netnr homo ; et est principalior lit era ipsius libri. 
Et sicut liters et dictiones facts ex literis impor- 
tant et includunt scientiam et diversas signitica- 
tiooes et mirabiles senteutias : ita conformiter ipse 
creature simul conjuncccet ad invicem comparats 
important et signtncant diversas significattones et 
sententias, et continent scientiam homini necessa- 
riam. Secnndus autem liber scripturs datus eist 
homini eecundo, et hoc in defectu primi libri ; eo 
quia homo nesciebat in primo legere^ quia erat cob- 
ens ; sed tamen primus liber creaturarum est om- 
nibus communis, quia solum clerici legere sciunt in 
eo [i. e., secundoj. 

Item primus liner, scilicet naturs, non potest 
falsificari, nee deleri, neque false interpreter! ; ideo 
hsretici non possunt eum falae intelligere, nee ali- 
quia potest in eo fieri hsretictts. Sed eecundus 



68. Sebonde seems to have had floating 
in his mind, as this extract will Nature of 
suggest, some of those theories as fats argu- 
to the correspondence of the moral '"•"^ 
and material world which were afterward 
propounded, in their cloudy magnificence, 
by the Theosophists of the next two cen- 
turies. He afterward undertakes to prove 
the Trinity from the analogy of nature. 
His argument is ingenious enough, if not 
quite of orthodox tendency, being drawn 
from the scale of existence, which must 
lead us to a being immediately derived 
from the First Cause. He proceeds to 
derive other doctrines of Christianity from 
principles of natural reason; and after 
this, which occupies about half a volume 
of 779 closely-printed pages, he comes to 
direct proofs of revelation : first, because 
God, who does all for his own honour, 
would not suffer an impostor to persuade 
the world that he was equal to God, which 
Mohammed never pretended; and after- 
ward by other arguments more or less 
valid or ingenious. 

69. We shall now adopt a closer and 
more chronological arrangement than be- 
fore, ranging under each decennial period 
the circumstances of most importance in 
the general history of literature, as well 



potest falsificari et false interpretari et male intelli < 
si. Attamen uterque liber est ab eodem, quia idem 
Dominus et creatures condidit, et sacram Scriptu- 
ram revelarit. Et ideo conveninnt ad invicem, et 
non contradicit nnus alteri, sed tamen primus est 
nobis connatoralis, secundus supematuralis. Pras- 
terea cum homo ait naturaliter rationalia, et sue- 
ceptibilis disciplins et doctrios ; et cum naturali- 
ter a sua creatione nullam habeat actu doctrinam 
neque acientiam, sit tamen aptus ad suscipiendum 
eam ; et cum doctrine et scientia aine libro, in quo 
scripts sit, non poesit haberi, convenienlissimum 
fuit, ne frustra homo esset capax doetrins et scien- 
tin, quod dirina scientia hommi librum creaverit, in 
quo per se et sine magistro possit studere doctrinam 
necessariam ( propterea hoc totum iatum mundum 
▼isibilem aibi crearit, et dedit tanquam librum pro- 
prium et natunilem et infallibilem, Dei digito ecrip- 
tum, ubi singula creature quasi liters sunt, non 
humane arbitrio sed divino juvahte judicio ad de- 
monstrandum homini sapientiam et doctrinam sibi 
necessariam ad salotem. Quam qotdem sapien- 
tiam nuUus potest ridere, neque ligere per se in 
dicto libro semper aperto, nisi fuerit a Deo illomi- 
natus et a peccato originali mundatos. Et ideo 
nuUus.antiqnorum philosophorum paganorum po- 
test legere banc scientiam, quia erant excawati 
quantum ad prapriam sahitem, quamris in dicto 
libra legerunt aliquam acientiam, etomnem quam 
habuerunt ab eodem contraxerunt ; sed Veram sa- 
pientiam qus ducit ad ^itam stemam, quamria 
fuerat in eo scripta, legere non potuerunt. 

lata autem scientia non est aliad nisi cogitate et 
videre sapientiam acriptam-in creaturis, et extim- 
here ipsam ab illis, et ponere in amfh&, et ridere 
significationem creaturarum. Et sic comparando 
ad aliam et conjugere sicut dictionem dictioni, et 
ex tali conjunctione resultat sententia et signific*- 
tio Tera, dum tamen sciat homo intelligere et cog 
noecere. 
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MS the principal books poUiBhed within it 
Hus course we shsll ptui^e till the chan- 
nels of learning become so Tarious, and 
so extensiyely diffused through several 
kingdoms, that it wiJl be found convenient 
to deviate, in some measure, from so 



strictly chronological a form, in order to 
consoUdate better the history of different 
sciences, and diminish, in some measure, 
what can never wholly be removed from 
a woriL of this nature-^the confusion of 
perpetual change of subject. 



CHAPTER III. 

ON THE LITKIUTURI OF KUBOPI FEOM 1440 TO TBI CL08I OF TBI FIFTKINTH CENTITRr. 



Sbct. I. 1440-1450. 

Clamcal Literature in Itelj.— Nicolas Y.— Laoren- 
tios Valla. 

1. Ths reader is not to consider the 

year 1440 as a marked epoch in 

mo'noi the annals of literature. It has 

ebownas sometimes been treated as such 

•B epoch. Y^y jjj^g^ y^^Q jjj^^g referred the 

invention of printing to this particular 
epoch. But it is here chosen as an ar- 
bitrary line, nearly coincident with the 
complete development of an ardent thirst 
for classical, ana especially Grecian, liter- 
ature in Italy, as the year 1400 was with 
its first manifestation. 

3. No very conspicuous events belong 
omtinuai ^ ^^ decennial period. The 
progreM of spirit of improvement, already so 
learning, powerfully excited in Italy, con- 
tinued to produce the same effects in res- 
cuing ancient manuscripts from the chan- 
ces of destruction, accumulating them in 
libraries, making translations from the 
Greek, and, by intense labour in the peru- 
sal of the best authors, rendering both 
their substance and their language familiar 
to the Italian scholar. The patronage of 
Cosmo de' Medici, Alfonso King of Na- 

ess, and Nicolas of Este, has already 
en mentioned. Lionel, successor of the 
last prince, was by ho> means inferior to 
him in love of letters. But they had no 
^^ patron so important as Nicolas 
Nicolas V. y (xhomas of Sarzana), who be- 
came pope in 1447 ; nor has any later oc- 
cupant of that chair, without excepting 
Leo X., deserved equal praise as an en- 
coorager of learning. Nicolas founded 
the Vatican library, and left it, at his death 
in 1455, enriched with 5000 volumes ; a 
treasure far exceeding that of any other 
collection in Europe* Every scholar who 
needed maintenance, which was, of course, 
the common case, found it at the court of 
Kome ; innumerable benefices, all over 
Christendom, which had fallen into the 
grasp of the Hol)r See, and frequently re- 
quired of their incumbents, as is well 



known, neither residence, nor even the 
priestly character, affording the means of 
generosity, which have seldom been so 
kudaUy applied. Several Greek authors 
were translated into Latin by direction of 
Nicolas v. ; among which are the history 
of Diodorus Siculus, and Xenophon's Cy- 
ropsdia, by Poggio,* who still enjoyed the 
office of apostolical secretairy, as he had 
under Eugenius IV., and with still more 
abundant munificence on the part of the 
pope ; Herodotus and Thucydiaes by Val- 
la, Polybius by Perotti, Appian by Decem- 
brio, Strabo by Greeory of Tilemo and 
Guarino of Verona, Theophrastus by Gaza, 
Plato de Legibus, Ptolemy's Almagest, 
and the Praeparatio Evan^elica of Euse^ 
bius, by George of Trebizond.f These 
translations, it has been already observed, 
will not bear a very severe criticism, but 
certainly there was an extraordinary clus- 
ter of learning round the chair of this ex- 
cellent pope. 

3. Comiani remarks, that if Nicolas V., 
like some popes, bad raised a joatieedue 
distinguished family, many pens toutcbar- 
would have been employed to •**'• 
immortalize him; but, not having sur-> 
rounded himself with relations, his fame 
has been much below his merits. Gib- 
bon, one of the first to do full justice to 
Nicolas, has made a similar observation. 

* Thia tranalation of Diodoma haa been aaeribed 
by aoroe of our writera, eTen aince the error haa 
been pointed out, to John Free» an Englishman, 
who bad beard the lecturea of the younger Guarini 
in Italy. Quod opua, Leland obeertea, Itali Pog- 

S'o Taniaaime attriouuH Florentino.~De Scriptor. 
ritann., p. 462. But it beara the name of Poggio 
in the two editiona printed in i472 and 1493 ; and 
Leland aeema to have been deceived by aome one 
who had put Free*a name on a manuacript of tbe 
tranalation. Poggio, indeed , in hia preface, deciarea 
that he undertook it by command of Nicolas V.~ 
See Niceron, iz., 158 ; Zeno, piaaertazioni Vosai- 
ane, i , 41 ; Ginguto^, iii., 245. Pita follows Le- 
land in aachbing a tranalation of Diodorua to Free, 
and qootea the firat worda : tbua, if it atill should 
be suggested that thia may be a different work, 
there are the meana of provmg it 
t Heeien, p. 72. 
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How striking the contrast between this 

r)pe and his famous predecessor Gregory 
, who, if he did not burn and destroy 
heathen authors, was at least anxious to 
discourage the reading of them ! These 
eminent men, like Michael Angelo^ fig- 
ures of Night and Morning, seem to stand 
at the two gates of the middle affes, em- 
blems and heralds of the mind's long 
sleep, and of its awakening. 

4. Several little treatises by Pog^o, 
Po^oon Hither in a moral than political 
um rnini Strain, display an observing and 
or Home, intelligent mind. Such are those 
on nobility, and on the unhappiness of 
princes. For these, which were written 
oefore 1440, the reader may have recourse 
to Shepherd, Comiani, or Gingu^n^^ A 
later essay, if we may so call it, on the 
vicissitudes of fortune, begins with rather 
an interesting description of the ruins of 
Rome. It is an enumeration of the more 
conspicuous remains of the ancient city ; 
and we may infer from it that no great 
devastation or injury has taken place since 
the fifteenth century. Gibbon has given 
an account of this little tract, which is not, 
as he shows, the earliest description of 
the ruins of Rome. Poggio, I will add, 
seems not to have known some t)iiilgs 
with which we are familiar ; as the Cro- 
aca Maxima, the fragments of the Servian 
wall, the Mamertine prison, the Temple 
of Nerva, the Giano Quadrifonte ; and, by 
some odd misinformation, believes that 
Ike tomb of CecQia Metella, which he had 
seen entire, was afterward destroyed.* 
This leads to a conjecture that the trea- 
tise was not finished during his residence 
at Rome, and, consequently, not within 
the present decennium. 

6. In the fourth book of this treatise De 
Account or Varietate Fortune, Poggio has 
cho But, introduced a remarkable narra- 
tojrOoui. tion of travels by a Venetian, 
Nicolo di Conti, who, in 1419, had setoff 
from his country, and, after passing many 
vears in Persia and India, returned home 
in 1444. His account of those regions, in 
some respects the eaiiiest on which reli- 
ance could be placed, will be found, ren- 
dered into Italian from a Portuguese ver- 
sion of Poggio, in the first volume of Ra- 
musio. That Editor seems not to have 
known that the original was in print. 

6. A far more considerable work by Lau^ 
rentius Valla, on the graces of the Latin 
language, is rightly, I believe, placed with- 
UurentiiH in this period ; but it is often dif- 
^^^- ficult to determine the dates of 
books published before the invention of 



* Ad calcem pottea mtjon ex parte eztennioa- 



printing. Valla, like Poggio, had long 
earned the favour of Alfonso, but, unlike 
him, had forfeited that of the court of 
Ronie. His character was very irascible 
and dveibearing ; a fault too general with 
the learned of the fifteenth century ; but 
he may, pethaps, be placed at the head of 
the literary republic at this time ; for, if in- 
ferior to Poggio, as probably he was, in 
vivacity and variety of genius, he was un- 
doubtedly above him in what was then 
most valued and most useful, grammatical 
erudition. 

7. Valla began with an attack on the 
court of Rome in his declama- hw attack 
tion against the donation of Con- on tho couit 
stantine. Some have, in conse- ^^ ***^' 
quence, reckoned him among the precur- 
sors of Protestantism ; while others have 
imputed to the Roman see, that he was 
pursued with its hostility for questioning 
that pretended title to sovereignty. But 
neither of these representations is just. 
Valla confines himself altogether to the 
temporal principality of the pope ; -but in 
this his language must be admitted to have 
been so abusive, as to render the resent- 
ment of the court of Rome not unreason- 
able.* 

8. The more famous work of Valla, De 
Elegantiis Latinse Lingue, be- hi* treatise 
gins with too arrogant an as- oniheLaua 
sumption. « These books," he »•"««•««• 
says, " will contain nothing that has been 
said by any one else. For many ages past, 
not only no man has been able to speak 
Latin, but none have understood the Latin 
they read : the studious of philosophy have 
had no comprehension of the philosophers, 
the advocates of the orators, the lawyers of 
the jurists, the general scholar of any wri 
ters of antiquity." Valla, however, did at 



*■ A few Unea wiU auffice aa a apecimeu. O Ro 
mani pontificea, ezemplum facinoram omnium cs- 
teria pontificibua, et improbiuimi ncrilMB et phariasBi, 
qui sedetis super cathedram Moyai, et opera Daihan 
et Abyron fecitia, itane ▼eatimenta apparatua, pom- 
pa eciuitatua, omnia denkiue vita Caesaris, vicarium 
ChriaU decebit ? The whole tone ia more like Lu- 
ther's violence than what weahould expect from aa 
Italian of the fifteenth centnry. But it ia with the 
ambitious spirit of aggrandizement aa temporal prin- 
ces that hereproachea'the pontifls; nor can H be 
deified that Martin and Eoaenius had given proTo- 
cation for hia invective. Nee ampliua horrenda 
vox audiatur, partes contra ecclesiam; ecclesia con- 
tra Perutinoa puguat, contra Bononienaes. Non 
contra Christianos pugnat ecclesia, aed papa. Of 
the papal claim to tempo«il sovereignty by prescrip- 
tion, Valla writea indignanUy. Prsacripait Komana 
eccleaia ; o imperiti, o divini juria ignari. Nullua 
quantumvia annorum numerua verum abolere titu- 
lum potest. Prescripait Romana ecclesia. Tace, 
nefaria lingua. Frescriptionem qua fit de rebua 
mutis atqoe irrationaUbua, ad bominem tranafera ; 
cujua quo diutumior in aervitote poaaeaaio, eo d#> 
teatabiiior. 
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least incomparably nore than any one 
who had preceded him ; and it would prob- 
ably appear, that a great part of the dis- 
tinctions in Latin syntax, inflection, and 
synonymy, which our best grammars con- 
tain, may be traced to this woric. It is to 
be observed, that he made free use of the 
ancient grammarians, so that his vaunt of 
originality must be referred to later times. 
Valla is very copious as to synony mes, on 
which the delicate, and even necessary 
understanding of a language mainly de- 
pends. If those have done most for any 
science who have carried it farthest from 
the point whence they set out, philology 
seems to owe quite as much to Valla as to 
any one who has come since. The trea^ 
tise was received with enthusiastic admira- 
tion, continually reprinted, honoured with 
a paraphrase by Erasmus, commented, 
abridged, extracted, and even turned into 
verse.* 

9. Va]la,however, self-confident and of 
ita omfenm. ^^ *®^ temper, in censuring the 

language of others, fell not un- 
irequently into mistakes of his own. 
Vives and Budeus, coming in the next 
century, and in a riper age of philology, 
blame the hypercritical disposition of one 
who had not the means of pronouncing 
negatively on Latin words and phrases, 
from his want of sufficient dictionapes; 
his fastidiousness became what they call 
superstition, imposing captious scruples 
'and unnecessaiY observances on himself 
and the world.f And of this species of 
superstition there has been much since his 
time in philology. 

10. Heeren, one of the few who have, 
neenn*B in modem times, spoken of tikis 
praiMoTU. work from personal knowledge 
and with sufficient learning, gives it a high 
character. " Valla was, without doubt, the 

* Corniani, ii., 221. The editiona of Valla de 
Eleicaniiia, recorded by Panz«r, are twenty-eight in 
the fifteenth centary, beginning in 1471, and thirty- 
one in the first thirty-six years of the next. 

t Vives de tradeiidis dicipiinis, i., 478. Badeos 
obsenres: Rgo LBarenlium Vallensem, egreKii spir- 
itas Tirom, existimo sscoli sui impentia offensum 
pfimmn Latme loqnendiconsuetadinemconstitaere 
somnna religione inatitisse ; deinde iudicii ceriinonia 
aingulari, cum profectus qooqae diiigentiam «quaa> 
set, in earn saperstitionem sensim delopsum esse, 
nt etsese ipse et alios captiosis obserrationibusiBcri 
bendiqae legibus obligaret— Commentar. in ling. 
Gtbc , p. 26 (1520). But sometimes, perhaps, Val- 
la is right, and Budseus wrong in censuring him ; 
88, where be disputes the former's role, that two ep- 
ithets, not being placed as predicates, cannot be 
joined in Latin prose to a substantive without a 
copula, on no better. grounds than such a usage of 
the pronoun aww, or a phrase like priTsta res mari- 
tima in Cicero, where res maritima is in the nature 
of a single word, like rea pobiica. The rule is cer- 
tainly a good one, even if a few better exceptions can 
be found. 



best acquainted with Latin of any man in 
his age ; yet, no pedantic Ciceronian, he 
had studied in all the classical writers of 
Rome, flis Elegantiee are a work on 
grammar; they contain an explanation 
of refined turns of expression, especially 
where they are pecuUar to Latin. They 
display not only an exact knowledge of 
that tongue, but often also a really philo- 
sophical study of language in general. In 
an age when nothing was so much valued 
as a good Latin style, yet when the helps, 
of which we now possess so many, were 
all wanting, such a work must obtain a 
great success, since it relieved a necessity 
which every. one felt."* 

II. We have to give this conspicuous 
scholar a place in another line of y^,,,,. ,^. 
criticism, that on the text and in- nocauons 
terpretation of the New Testa- SJ!?*^*7 
ment. His annotations are the '"*'* * 
earliest specimen of explanations founded 
on the original language. In the course 
of these, he treats the Vulgate with some 
severity. But Valla is said to have had 
but a slight knowledse of Greek ;t and it 
must also be owned, mat with all his mer- 
it as a Latin critic, he wrote indifferently, 
and with less classical spirit than his ad- 
versary Poggio. The invectives of these 
against each other do little honour to their 
memory, and are not worth recording in 
this volume, though they could not be 
omitted in a legitimate history of the ItaV 
ian scholars. 



Sect. II. 1450-1460; 

Greeks in Italy.— Invention of Frmting. 

13. Tm capttire of Constantinople in 
1453 drove a few learned Greeks, p^esh arri- 
who had lingered to the last iriior Greeks 
amid the crash of their ruined '" '*• ^" 
empire, to the hospitable and admiring Ita- 
ly. Among these have been reckoned Ar- 
gyropulus and Chalcondyles, successively 
teachers of their own language, Androni- 
cus Callistns, who is said to have follow- 
ed the same profession both there and at 
Rome, and Constantine Lascahs, of an 
imperial family, whose lessons were given 



• p. 220 

f Annis ahhinc docentie Herodotom et Thocydi- 
dem Laiinis literisezponebat,Lsurentiu8 Valla, in 
ea bene et eleganter dicendi copia,quam totiaTolo* 
minibus explicavit. inelegans tamen.et p«ne barba 
ras. Grwcis ad hoc literis leviter tinctua, ad aucto- 
rum sententiaa parum attentus, oscitans rape, el 
alias res agens, fidem apud eruditos decozit. Hn* 
et de Claris interpretibos, apud Blount. Dannou, 
however, in the Biographie Universelle, art. Tha- 
cydidea, asserU that Valla'a translaiioo of that his. 
tonan is generally faithful This would show no 
inconsiderable knowledge of Greek for that age. 
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for fleverai yeara at Milan, and afterward 
at Measina. It seems, however, to be 
proved that Argyropulus had been already 
for several years in Italy.* 

13. The cultivation of Greek literature 
puuontots S^^^ ^^^ about this time to a ve- 
nd Art*, hement controversy, which had 
w^*«*«- some influence on philosophical 
opinions in Italy. Gemistus Pletho, a 
native of the Morea, and one of those who 
attended the council of Florence in 1439, 
being an enthusiastic votary of the Pla- 
tonic theories in metaphysics and natural 
theology, communicated to Cosmo de* 
Medici part of his own zeal; and from 
that time the citizen of Florence formed a 
scheme of establishing an academy of 
learned men, to discuss and propagate the 
Platonic system. This seems to have 
been carried into effect early in the pres- 
ent decennial period. 

14. Meantime, a treatise by Pletho, 
Their eon- wherein he not only extolled the 
traveny. Platonic philosophy, which he 
mingled, as was then usual, with that of 
the Alexandrian school, and of the spuri- 
ous writings attributed to Zoroaster and 
Hermes, but inveighed without measure 
against Aristotle and his disciples, had 
aroused the Aristotelians of Greece, 
where, as in Western Europe, their mas- 
ter's authority had long prevailed. It 
seems not improbable that the Platonists 
were obnoxious to the orthodox party for 
sacrificing their own church to that of 
Rome ; and there is also strong ground for 
ascribing a rejection of Christianity to 
Pletho. The dispute, at least, began in 
Greece, where Pletho^s treatise met with 

. an angry opponent in Gennadius, patriarch 
of Constantmople.f It soon spread to It- 
aly ; Theodore Gaza embracing the cause 
of Aristotle with temper and moderation,^ 
and George of Trebizond, a far inferior 
man, with invectives against the Platonic 
philosophy and its founder. Others re- 



* HodT, Timboacbi, Rotcoe. 

t Pletno't death, in an exCreme old afe, it fixed 
t>y Bnicker, oa the aathoritv of George of Trebi- 
sond, before the capture of Constantinople. A let- 
ter, indeed, of Beasarion, in 1462 (M6m. de TAcad. 
dee Inacript, toL il), seems to imply that lie was 
then living; but this cannot have been the case. 
Gennadius, bis enemy, abdicated the patriarchate 
of Constantinople in 1458, having been raised to it 
in 1453. The public burning of Pletho's book was 
in the hitermediate time ; and it is agreed that this 
was done after his death. 

t Hody, p. 79, doubts whether Gaza's vindication 
of Aristotle were not merely verbal, in conversa- 
tion with Beasarion ; which is, however, implicitly 
contradicted by BoiTin and Tiraboechi, who assert 
him to have written against Pletho. The compar- 
ison of Plato and Aristotle by George of Trebisond 
was published at Venice in 1523, as Heeren says, 
•n the authority of Fabriciut. 



plied in the same tone ; and whether fh)m 
Ignorance or from rudetaess, this contro- 
versy appears to have been manaeed as 
much with abuse of the lives andcharac- 
ters of two philosophers, dead nearly two 
thousand years, as with any rational dis- 
cussion of their tenets. Both sides, how> 
ever, strove to make out, what, in fact, was 
the ultimate object, that the doctrine they 
maintained was more consonant to the 
Christian religion than that of their adver- 
saries. Carainal Beasarion, a man of 
solid and elegant learning, re^ed to 
George of Trebizond in a book entitled 
Adversus Calumniatorem Platonis; one 
of the first books that appeared from the 
Roman press, in 1470. This dispute may 
possibly have originated, at least in 
Greece, before 1450; and it was certainly 
continued beyond 1460, the writings both 
of George and Beasarion appearing to be 
rather of later date.* 

15. Beasarion himself was so far from 
being as unjust towards Aristotle as his 
opponent was towards Plato, that he trans- 
lated his metaph3r8ics. That philosopher, 
though almost the idol of the schoolmen, 
lay still, in some measure, under the ban of 
the church, which had very gradually re- 
moved the prohibition she laid on his wri- 
tings in the bennning of the thirteenth 
century. Nicholas V. first permitted them 
to be read without restriction in the uni- 
versities.! 

16. Cosmo de' Medici selected Marsi- 
lius Ficinus, as a youth of great Maranias 
promise, to be educated in the *■*«*«*»• 
mysteries of Platonism, that be might be- 
come the chief and preceptor of the new 
academy; nor did the devotion of the 
young philosopher fall short of the pa- 
tron's hope. Ficinus declares himseu to 
have profited as much by the conversation 
of Cosmo as by the writings of Plato ; but 
this is said in a dedication to Lorenzo, and 
the author has not, on other occasions, 
escaped the reproach of flattery. He be- 
gan as eari^ as 1456, at the age of thirty- 
three, to write on the Platonic philosophy ; 
but, being as yet ignorant of Greek, pru- 
dently gave Way to the advice of Cosmo 
and Landino, that he should acquire more 
knowledge before he imparted it to the 
world.J 

17. The great glory of this decennial 



• The best account, and that from which later 
writers have freely borrowed, of this philosophical 
oontroTers^, is bv Boirin, in the second volurae of 
the Memoirs of the Academy of Inscriptions, p. 15. 
Brucker, iv., 40, Buhle, ii., 107, and Tiraboschi, ri., 
303, are my other authorities. 

t Lannoy de Taria Aristotelis in Acsdemia Par- 
isienst, p. 44. 

t Bracker. iv.,50. Roecoe. 
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I of period is the inrention of print- 
p«^»f- iil^f or, at least, as all must al- 
low, its application to the purposes of use- 
fol learning. The reader will not expect 
a minute discussion of so long and unset- 
tled a controversy as that which the orisin 
of this art has furnished. For those who 
are little conversant with the subject, a 
veiy few particulars may be thought ne- 
cessary. 

, 18. About the end of the fourteChth cen- 
Bkwk tury, we find a practice of taking im- 
*«*^ piessions from engraved blocks of 
wood, sometimes for playing-cards, which 
came into use not long oefoie that time ; 
sometimes for rude cuts of saints.* The 
latter were frequentljr accompanied b^ a 
few lines of letters cut, in the block. Grad- 
nally, entire pages were impressed in this 
manner; and thus began what are called 
block books, printed in fixed characters, 
but never exceeding a very few leaves. 
Of these there exist nine or ten, often re- 
printed, as it is generally thought, between 
1400 and 1440.t In using the word print- 
ed, it is, of course, not intended to preju- 
dice the question as to the real art of print- 
ing. These block books seem to have 
been all executed in the Low Countries. 
They are said to have been followed by 
several editions of the short grammar of 
Donatus in wooden stereotype.^ These 
also were printed in Holland. This mode 
of printing from blocks of woodxhas been 
practised m China from time immemorial. 
19. The invention of printing, in the 
Gotfloberf modem sense, from moveable 
ud omiMfm letters, has been referred by 
*"■*■*• most to Gutenberff, a native of 
Mentz, but settled at Strasburg. He is 
supposed to have conceived the idea be- 
fore 1440, and to have spent the next ten 
years in making attempts at carrying it 
mto effect, which some assert him to have 
done in short fugitive pieces, actually 
printed from his moveable wooden char- 
acters before 1450. But of the existence 
of these there seems to be no evidence.^ 
Gutenberg's priority is disputed by those 
who deem Lawrence Costar, of Haarlem, 
the real inventor of the art. According 
to a tradition, which seems not to be traced 
beyond the middle of the sixteenth centu- 
ly, but resting afterward upon sufiicient 
testimony to prove its local reception, 



* Heinekke and othen have prored thmt plaving- 
cards were known in Gennany m earlv m 1399 ; 
bQt these were probably painted.— Lambinet, On- 
anes de rimprimerie. 8inger*8 History of Play- 
mg Cards. The earliest cards were on parchment 

t Lambinet, Singer, Ottley, Dibdin, &c. 

1 Lambinet. 

4 M^moiree de i'Acad. des Inscilpt., xrii, 703. 
Lambuiet, p. 113. 



Costar substituted moveable for fixed let- 
ters as early as 1430 ; and some have be- 
lieved that a book called Speculum hu- 
mans Salvationis, of very rude wooden 
characters, proceeded from the Haarlem 
press before any other that is generally 
rtco^sed.* The tradillion adds, that an 
unfaithful servant, having fled with the se- 
cret, set up for himself at Strasburg or 
Mentz; and this treachery was originally 
ascribed to Gntenburg or Fust, but seems, 
since they have been manifesUy cleared 
of it, to have been laid on one (>ensfleisch, 
repi^ted to be the brother of Gutenberg.f 
The evidence, however, as to this, is high- 
ly precarious ; and even if we were to ad- 
mit the claims of Costar, there seems no 
fair reason to dispute that Gutenberg 
might also have struck out an idea, that 
surely did not require any extraordinary 
ingenuity, and which left the most im« 
portant difliculties to be surmounted, as 
they undeniably were, by himself and his 
coadjutors.^ 

90. It is agreed by all, that about 1450. 
Crutenberg, having gone to Mentz, pnmm 
entered into partnership with Fust, or iS« in- 
a rich merchant of that city, for ^'"*' 
the purpose of carrying the invention into 
effect, and that Fust supplied him with 
considerable sums of money. The sub* 
sequent steps are obscure. According to 
a passage m the Annales Hirsargienses 
of Trithemius, written sixty years after- 
ward, but on the authority of a grandson 
of Peter Schsffer, their assistant in the 
work, it was about 1453 that the latter 
brought the art to periection, by devising 
an easier mode of casting types.^ This 
passage has been interpreted, according 
to a lax construction, to mean, that Schae^ 
fer invented the method of casting types 
in a matrix; but seems more strictly to 
mean, that we owe to him the great im- 
provement in letter-casting, namely, the 
punches of engraved steel, by which the 
matrices or moulds are struck, and with- 



* In Mr. Ottley*8 History of EuffrnnriK, the 
claims of Costar are atrongfy maintamed. tnoogh 
chiefly on the authority of Meerman's proou, which 
ffo to establish the local tradition. But the evi- 
oeoce of Ludovico Ooicciardini is an answer to 
those who treat it as a forgery of Hadrian Junius, 
dantander, Lambinet, and most recent investiga- 
tors are /or Menti against Haarlem. 

t OensfleiKh seems to hsTO been the name of 
that branch of the Outenbers family to which the 
inventor of printing belongecL— Biogr. Univ , art 

t Lambinet, p. 315. 

) Petms Opiiio de Oemsheim, tunc famulus in- 
Tentoris primi Joannis Fust, homo ingeniosus et 
pradens, faciliorem modum fundendi characteras 
ezcogitarit, et artem, ut nunc est, complevit— Lan^ 
binet, i., 101. See Daunou contra, id., 417. 
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out which, indepeDdent of the economy 
of labour, there could be no perfect uni- 
formity of shape. Upon the former sup- 
position, SchcBfTer may be reckoned the 
main inventor of the art of printing ; for 
moveable wooden letters, though small 
books may possibly have been printed by 
means of them, are so inconvenient, and 
letters of cut metal so expensive, that 
few great works were likely to have pass- 
ed throuffh the press till cast types were 
employed. Van Praet, however, believes 
the Psalter of 1467 to have been printed 
from wooden characters ; and some have 
conceived letters of cut metal to have 
been employed both in that and in the first 
Bible. Lambinet, who thinks the ** es- 
sence of the art of printing is in the en- 
graved punch," naturally gives the chief 
credit to Schaeflfer;* but this is not the 
more usual opinion. 

21. The earliest book, property so call- 
Firat print- ed, is uow generally believed to 
od Bible, be the Latin Bible, commonly 
called the Mazarin Bible, a copy having 
been found, about the middle of the last 
century, in Cardinal Mazarines library at 
Paris. f It is remarkable that its exist- 
ence was unknown before, for it can hard- 
ly be called a book of very extraordinary 
scarcity, nearly twenty copies being in 
different libraries, half of them in those 
of private persons in England.} No date 
appears in this Bible, and some have re- 
ferred its publication to 1452, or even to 
1450, which few, perhaps, would at pres- 
ent maintain ; while others have thought 
the year 1455 rather more probable.^ In a 
copy belonging to the royal library at Par- 
is, an entry is made, importing that it was 
completed in binding and illuminating at 
Mentz, on the feast of the Assumption 
[Aug. 15), 1456. But Trithemius, in the 
passage above quoted, seems to intimate 
that no book had been printed in 1452 ; 
and, considering the lapse of time that 

* it., 213. In another place, he divides the praise 
better : Gloire done k Gutenberg, qui, le premier, 
consul rid^ de la typographies en imiiginanc la 
mobility des caract^res, qui en est Time ; gloire 4 
Fust, qui en fit usage avec lui, et sans leqael nous 
ne jouiriona peut-^tre pas de ce Btenfait ; gloire k 
Sohfffler, k qui nous deTooa tout le m^canisine, et 
toutes les merveilles de I'art., i., 1 19. 

t The Cologne Chronivle says : Anno Domini 
1450, qui iubiiKUS erat, captum est impriini, pri- 
musQUe liner, qui excudebatur, biblia fuere Latina. 

t Pibliotheca Susaexiana, i., 293(1827). The 
lumber there enumerated ia eighteen ; nine in pub- 
lic, and nine in private libraries; three of the for- 
nier, and all the latter, English. 

6 Lambinet thinks it was probably not begun 

before 1453, nor published till the end of 1455.— i , 

lao. See, on this Bible, an article by Dr. Dibdin, 

in Valpy's Claasical Journal, No. 8, which collects 

• Uie testimonies of his predeceasora. 



would naturally be employed in such an 
undertaking during the infancy of the art^ 
and that we have no other printed book 
of the least importance to nil up the in- 
terval till 1457, and also that the bind- 
ing and illuminating the above-mentioned 
copy is likely to have followed the pub- 
lication at no great length of time, we 
may not err in placing its appearance in 
the year 1465, which will secure its hither- 
to unimpeached priority in the records of 
bibliography.* 

23. It is a very striking circumstance, 
that the high-minded inventors of Beastyor 
this great art tried, at the very out- »^ *»«»^ 
set, so bold a flight as the printing an en- 
tire Bible, and executed it with astonish- 
ing success. It was Minerva leapiuff on 
earth in her divine strength and radiani 
armour, ready, at the moment of her na^ 
tivity, to subdue and destroy her enemies. 
The Mazarin Bible is printed, some copies 
on vellum, some on paper of choice quali- 
ty, with strong, black, and tolerably hand- 
some characters, but with some want of 
uniformity, which has led, perhaps unrca^ 
sonably, to a doubt whether they were 
cast in a matrix. We may see, in imagi 
nation, this venerable and splendid volume 
leading up the crowded myriads of its fol- 
lowers, and imploring, as it were, a bless- 
ing on the new art, by dedicating its first 
fruits to the service of Heaven. 

23. A metrical exhortation, in the Ger- 
man language, to take arms against ^^^ 
the Turks, dated 1454, has been re- primed 
trieved in the present century. If •^>***- 
this date imequivocally refers to the time 
of printing— which does not seem a ne- 
cessary consequence — it is the earliest 
loose sheet that is known to be extant. 
It is said to be in the type of what is 
called the Bamberg Bible, which we shaJl 
soon have to mention. Two editions of 
Letters of Indulgence from Nicolas V., 
bearing the date of 1464, are extant in 
single-printed sheets, and two more edi- 
tions of 1456 ;t but it has justly been ob- 



* It ia very difficult to pronounce on the means 
employed in the earliest books, which are almost 
all controverted. This Bible is thought by Four- 
nier, himself a letter founder, to be printed from 
wooden types; by Meemian, from types cut in 
nnetal ; by Heinekke and Daunou, from cast types, 
which is most probable.— Lambinet, i., 417. Dau- 
nou doea not believe that any book waa printed 
with types cut either in wood or metal ; and that, 
after block books, then were none but wiih east 
letters like those now in uae, invented by Guten- 
berg, perfected by Schcffer, and first employed by 
them and Fust in the Mazarin Bible.— Id , p. 423. 

t Brunet, Supplement au Manuel du Libraire. 
It was not known, lill lately, that more than one 
edition out of fhese four was in existence. San- 
tander thinks their publication was after 14G0.> 
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served, that, even if palilielied before the 
Mazarin Bible, Ihe printing of that great 
Tolume must have been commenced long 
before. An almanac for the year 1467 
has also been detected ; and, as fugitive 
sheets of this kind are seldom preserved, 
we may justly conclude that the art of 
printing was not dormant, so far as these 
light productions are concerned. A Do- 
natus, with Schceffer's name, but no date, 
may or may not be older than a Psalter 
published in 1457 by Fust and Schaeffer 
(the partnership with Gutenberg having 
been dissolved in November, 1455, and 
having led to a dispute and litigation), 
with a colophon, or notice, subjpmed in 
the last page, in these words : 

Psalmonim codex venustate capitalium 
decoratus, rubricationibusque sumcienter 
distinctus, ad iuveutione artificiosa impri- 
mendi ac caractehzandi, absque calami 
uUa exaratione sic effigiatus, et ad euse- 
biam Dei industrie est summatus. Per 
Johannem Fust, civem Moguntinum, et 
Petrum Schaeffer de Gemsheim, anno 
Domini miUesimo cccclvii. In vigilia 
Assumptionis.* 

A colophon, substantially similar, is sub- 
joined to several of the Fustine editions. 
And this seems hard to reconcile with the 
story that Fust sold his impressions at 
Paris, as late as 1403, for manuscripts. 

34. Another Psalter was printed by Fust 
Ptoiter of ^uid Schcflfer, with similar char- 
i4M.*other actcrs, in 1450 ; and in the same 
e«riy books y^^f^ Durandi Rationale, a trea- 
tise on the liturgical offices of the church ; 
of which Van Praet says, that it is, per- 
haps, the earliest with cast types to which 
Fust and Schaeffer have given their name 
and a date-f The two psalters he con- 
ceives to have been printed from wood. 
But this would be disputed by other emi- 
nent judges.! In 1460, a work of consid- 
erable size, the Catholicon of Balbi, came 
out from an opposition press, established 
at Mentz by Gutenberg. The Clemen- 



Diet. Biblio^pbiqae du ISme siecle, i., 91 But 
this teems improbeble, from the traiwiUMT' charac- 
ter of the Mibject. He argues from a resemblance 
in the letters to those used by Fust and Scheller in 
the Durandi Rationale of 1450. 

* Dtbdin*s Bibliotheca Spenceriana. Biograph. 
Univ., Gotniberg, &c. In the Donatos above 
mentioned, the method of printing is also mentioo- 
ed : Explicit Donatus arte nova ironrimendi seu 
caractehzandi per Petrum de Oernaneim in urbe 
Mogontina effigiatus. Lambinet considers this 
and the Bible to be the first specimens of typogra- 
phy; for he doubts the Liters Indolgentiarum, 
though probably with no cause. 

f Lambinet, l, 154. 

t Lambinet, Dibdin. The former thinks the in- 
equality of letters observMl in the Psalter of 1457 
may proceed from their being cast in a matrix of 
plaater or clay instead of metal. 

Vol. L— N 



tine Constitutions, part of the canon law, 
were also printed by him in the same 
year. 

25. These are the only monuments of 
early typography acknowledged to Bibbsr 
come within the present decennium. (*>•*«• 
A Bible without a date, supposed by most 
to have been printed by Pfister at Bam* 
berg, though ascribed by others to Guten- 
beiig himself, is reckoned by good Judges 
certainly prior to 1482, and, perhaps, as 
early as 1460. Daunou snd others refer 
it to 1461. The antiquities of t3rpogra- 
phy, after all the pains bestowed upon 
them, are not unlikely to receive still far- 
ther elucidation in the course of time. 

36. On the 19th of January, 1458, as 
Crevier, with a minuteness be- Gnek Srsi 
coming the subject, informs ns, taajriiist 
the University of Paris received '*'*• 
a petition from Gregory, a native of Ti* 
femo, in the kingdom of Naples, to b^ ap» 
pointed teacher Qf Greek. His request 
was granted, and a salary of one hundred 
crowns assigned to him, on condition that 
he should teach gratuitously, and deliver 
two lectures every day, one on the Greek 
language, and the other on the art of rhet- 
oric* From this auspicious circumstance 
Crevier deduces the restoration of ancient 
literature in the University of Paris, and, 
consequently, in the kingdom of France. 
For above two hundred years the scholas* 
tic logic and philosophy had crushed po- 
lite letters. No mention is made of rhet- 
oric—that is, of the art that instructs in 
the ornaments of style— in any statute or 
record of the university since the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century. If the 
Greek language, as Crevier supposes, had 
not been wholly neglected, it was at least 
so little studied, that entire neglect wouM 
have been practically the same. 

27. This concession was perhaps unwil- 
lingly made, and, as frequently hap- 1^,, ^q. 
pens in established institutions, it wuiinfiy 
left the prejudices of the ruling*'"''^ 
party rather stronger than before. The 
teachers of Greek and rhetoric were spe- 
cially excluded from the privileges of re* 
gency by the faculty of arts. These 
branches of knowledge were looked upon 
as essential appendages to a good educa- 
tion, very much as the modern lanffuages 
are treated in our English schools and 
universities at this day. A bigoted ad- 
herence to old systems, and a lurking re- 
luctance that the risinc youth should be- 
come superior in knowledge to ourselves, 
were no peculiar evil spirits that haunted 
the University of Paris, though none ever 

* Crevier, Hist, de I'Dnir. de Paris, iv., Stt. 
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Blood more in need of a thorough exor- 
cism. For many years after this time, 
the Greek and Latin languages were Thus 
taught by permission, and with very indif- 
ferent success. 

28. Purbach, or Peurbach, native of a 
Portaeb bto B™^ Austrian town of that 
nutthenuitim name, has been called the first 
diaooreriM. i^^torer of mathematical sci- 
ence in Europe. Ignorant of Greek, and 
possessing only a bad translation of Ptole- 
my, lately made by George of Trebizond,* 
he yet was able to explain the rules of 
physical astronomy and the theory of 
the planetary motions far better than his 
predecessors. But his chief merit was in 
the construction of trigonometrical tables. 
The Greeks had introduced the sexagesi- 
mal division, not only of the circle, but of 
the radius, and calculated chords accord- 
ing to this scale. The Arabians, who, 
abont the ninth century, first substituted 
the sine, or half chord of the double arch, 
in their tables, preserved the same gradua- 
tion. Purbach made one step towards a 
decimal scale, which the new notation by 
Arabic numerals rendered highly conve- 
nient, by dividing the radius, or sinus totus, 
as it was then often called, into 600,000 
parts, and gave rules for computing the 
sines of arcs ; which he himself also cal- 
culated, for every minute of the quadrant, 
as Delambre and Kastner think, or for ev- 
ery ten minutes, according to Gassendi 
and Hutton, in parts of this radius. The 
tables of Albaten, the Arabian geometer, 
the inventor, as far as appears, of sines, had 
. extended oniy to quarters of a degree.f 

80. Puibach died young, in 1461, when, 
otiieriiMdk- by the advice of Cardinal Bes- 
• nw i ifimw sarion, he was on the point of 
setting out for Italy, in order to learn 
Greek. His mantle descended on Regio- 
montanus, a disciple, who went beyond 
his master, though he has sometimes 
borne away his due credit. A mathe- 
matician rather earlier than Purbach was 
Nicolas Cusanus, raised to the dignity of 
cardinal in 1448. He was by birth a Ger- 
man, and obtained a considerable reputa- 

• MoDtncIa, Biogr. UniT. It is, however, cer- 
tain, and is admitted by Delambre, the aathor of 
this article in the Biog;. Univ., that PoiiMMsh made 
coDiiderable progreas in abridging and ezplaining 
the text of this translation, which, if ignorant of the 
original, be most have done by his mathematical 
knowledge.— Kastner, ii., 521. 

t Montacla, Hist, dee Math^matiquea, i., 539. 
Hntton's MathematiCJal Dictionary, and his Intro- 
dnction to Logarithms. Gassendi, Vita Pniiwcbii. 
Biogr. Univ.. Peurbach (bv Delambre). Kistner, 
Gescbichte der Matbematik., i.. 629-543, 572; ii., 
319. Gassendi twice gives 6.000,000 for the parts of 
Pinbach's radius. N ono of these writers seem com- 
parable M vcuxacy to Kastner. 



tion for several kinds of knowledge.* Bui 
he was chiefly distinguished for the tenet 
of the earth*s motion, which, however, ac- 
cording to Montucla, he proposed only as 
an ingenious hypothesis. Fioravanti, of 
Bologna, is said, on contemporary au- 
thority, to have removed, in 1455, a tower, 
with Its foundation, to a distance of sev- 
eral feet, and to have restored to the per- 
pendicular one at Cento seventy-five feet 
high, which had swerved five feet.t 



Sect. III. 14G0-U70. 

Progress of Art of Printing. — Learning in Italy and 
rest of Lurope. 

30. The progress of that most impor- 
tant invention, which illustrated vngnn of 
the preceding ten years, is the priniiag la 
chief subject of our consideration ^•^^y- 
in the preso.it. Many books, it is to be 
observed, even of the superior class, were 
printed, especially in the first thirty years 
after the invention of the art, without date 
of time or place ; and this was, of course, 
more frequently the case with smaller or 
fugitive pieces. A catalogue, therefore, of 
books that can be certainly referred to any 
particular period must always be very de- 
fective. A collection of fables in German 
was printed at Bamberg in 1461, and an- 
other book in 1462, by Pfister, at the same 
placet '^^ Bible which bears his name 
has been already mentioned. In 1463 Fust 
published a Bible, commonly called the 
Mentz Bible, and which passed for the ear- 
liest till that in the Mazarin library came to 
light. But in the same year, the city hav- 
ing been taken by Adolphus, count of Nas- 
sau, the press of Fust was broken up, and 
his workmen, iiniom he had bound by an 
oath to secrecy, dispensed themselves into 
different quarters. Released thus, as they 
seem to have thought, from their obliga- 
tion, they exercised their skill in other 
places. It is certain that the art of print- 
mg, soon after this, spread into the towns 
near the Rhine ; not only Bamberg, as be- 
fore mentioned, but Cologne, Strasburg, 
Augsburff, and one or two more places, 
sent forth books before the conclusion of 
these ten years. Nor was Mentz altogeth- 



* A work npon statics, or, rather, upon the weight 
of bodies in the water, by Cnsanns, seems chiefly re- 
markablei as it shows both a disposition to ascertain 
physical tmths by experiment, and an extraordinary 
misapprehension of the restilts.~See Kcistner, ii., 
132. It is published in an edition of Vitruvioa, 
Strasburg, 1550. 

t Tiraboschi. Montucla. Biogr. Univ. 

t' ■• 
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er lAe, ailer tbe oonfoton fcasioned 
by political events had abated. Yet tke 
whole number of books printed (/.th dates 
of time and place, in the Germi j empire, 
fh>m 1461 to 1470, according t j Panzer, 
was only twenty- four ; of which five were 
Latin and two German Bibles. The only 
known classical works are two editions of 
Cicero de Officiis, at Mentz, in 1465 and 
1466, and another about the latt'jr year at 
Cologne by Ulric Zell ; perhaps, also, the 
treatise de Finibus, and that de Senectute, 
at the same place. There n also reason 
to suspect that a'^Vingil, a Valerius Mazi- 
mus, and a Terence, printed by Mentelin 
at Strasbui^, without a date, are as old as 
1470 ; and Sie same has been thought of 
one or two editions of Ovxl de Arte Aman- 
di, by Zeli of Cologne. One book, Joan- 
nisde Tunecremata Enilanatio in Psalte- 
riuro, was printed by Zainet, at Cracow, 
in 1465. This is remarkable, as we have 
no evidence of the Po^h ];)rc8S from that 
time till 1500. Several copies; of this book 
are said to exist in Poiacd, yjt doubts of 
its authenticity have been entertained. 
Zainer settled soon aAerward at Augs- 
burg.* 

31. It was in 1409 that Ulric Gering, 
intiodaced with two mc^re, who had been 
into nance employed as pressmen by Fust 
at Mectz, were inc'uced by Fichet and La- 
pierre, rectors of the Sorbonne, to come 
to Pari^,wh3re ^e^sral books were print- 
ed in 1470 ard 14*} I . The epistles or Gas- 
parin of Barziza appear, by some verses 
subjoined, to have been the earliest among 
these.t Panzer has increased to eighteen 
the list of books printed before the close 
of 1473.t 

33. But there seem to be unquestiona- 
c«ztoB*B ble proofs that a still earlier spe- 
dnc works, cimen of typography is due to an 
English printer, the famous Cazton. His 
Recueilces Histoires de Troye appears to 
have been printed during the life of Philip, 
duke of Burgundy, and, consequently, be- 
fore June 15, 1467. The place of publica- 
tion, certainly within the duke^s domm- 
ions, has not been conjectured. It is, 
therefore, by several years the earliest 
printed book in the French language. A 
Latin speech by Russell, ambassador of 
Edward IV., to Charles of Burgundy, in 
1469, is the next pubhcation of Caxton. 



* Panzer, Aimalei Typographic!. Biographie 
Unirerielle, Zainer. 
1 The last fonr of these lines are the following : 

Primos ecce libroa qnos luec indostria finxit, 

Francoram in terris, sBdibas atque tuis. 

Michael, Udalricns, Martinusaoe roagistri 

Hoe impraeserant, et facient alios, 
t See Greawell's Early Parisian Press. 



This was also printed in the Low Coon 
tries.* 

33. A more splendid scene was reveal- 
ed in Italy. Sweynheim and Pan- pHndng 
nartz, two workmen of fust, set exorciMd 
up a press, doubtless with encour- ^ ^^y- 
agement and patronage, at the monasteiy 
of Subiaoo in the Apennines, a place cho- 
sen either on account of the numerous 
manuscripts it contained, or because the 
monks were of the German nation ; and 
hence an edition of Lactantius, issued in 
October, 1465, which one, no longer ex- 
tant, of Donatus's little grammar is said 
to have preceded. An edition of Cicero 
de Officiis, without a date, is referred by 
some to the year 1466. In 1467, alter 
printing Augustin de Civitate Dei, and 
Cicero de Oratore, the two Germans left 
Subiaco for Rome, where the^ sent forth 
not less than twenty-three editions of an- 
cient Latin authors before the close of 
1470. Another German, John of Spire, 
established a press at Venice in 1460, be- 
ginning with Cicero's Epistles. In that 
and the next year almost as many classi- 
cal works were printed at Venice as at 
Rome, either by John and his brother 
Vindelin, or by a Frenchman, Nicolas 
Jenson. Instances are said to exist of 
books printed by unknown persons at Mi- 
lan in 1460 ; and in 1470, Zarot, a Ger- 
man, opened there a fertile source of ty- 
pography, though but two Latin authors 
werQ published that year. An edition of 
Cicero's Epistles appeared also in the lit- 
tle town of Foligno. The whole number 
of books that had jssued from the press in 
Italy at the close of that year amounts, 
according to Panzer, to eighty-two, exclu- 
sive of those which have no date, some of 
which may be referrible to this period. . 

34. Cosmo de' Medici died in 1464. But 
the happy impulse he had given i^oreaw 
to the restoration of letters was ^ Vedici. 
not suspended ; and in the last year of the 
present decad, his wealth and his influence 
over the republic of Florence had devolv- 
ed on a still more conspicuous character, 
his grandson Lorenzo, himself worthy, by 
his literary merits, to have done honour to 
any patron, had not a more prosperous 
fortune called him to become one. 

35. The epoch of Lorenzo's accession 
to power is distinguished by a , 
circumstance hardly less honour- eiry or Se 
able than the restoration of class- flAeeaUi 
ical learning— the revival of na- ~"*"'y- 
tive genius in poetry after the slumber of 



• Dibdin*s Typographical Anti<|mties. Thit is 
not noticed in the Biogiaphie UniverseUe, nor in 
Bnmet ; an omission hsidly excusable 
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near a hundred years. After the death of 
Petrarch, many wrote verses, but none 
exceUed in the art ; though Muratori has 
nraised the poetry down to 1400, especial- 
ly that of Guii^o di Conti, whom he does 
not hesitate to place among the first poets 
of Italy.* But that of the fifteenth centu- 
ry is abandoned by all critics as rude, fee- 
ble, and ill expressed. The historians of 
literature scarcely deign to mention a few 
names, or the editors of selections to ex- 
tract a few sonnets. The romances of 
chivalry in rhyme, Buovo d^Antona, la 
8pagiia, TAncroja, are onljr deserving to 
be remembered as they led in some meas- 
ure to the great poems of Boiardo and 
Ariosto. In themselves they are mean 
and prosaic. It is vain to seek a general 
cause for this sterility in the cultivation 
of Latin and Greek literature, which we 
know did not obstruct the brilliancy of 
Italian poetry in the next age. There is 
only one cause for the want of great men 
in any period : nature does not think fit 
to produce them. They are no creatures 
of education and circumstance. 

36. The Italian prose literature of this 
Italian pioM interval from the age of Petrarch 
•r the nma would be comprised in a few 
■«*• volumes. Some historical me- 

moirs may be found in Muratori, but far 
the chief part of his collection is in Latin. 
Leonard Aretin wrote lives of Dante and 
Petrarch in Italian, which, according to 
Corniani, are neither valuable for their in- 
formation nor for their style. The Vita 
Civile of Palraieri seems to have been 
written some time after the middle of the 
fifteenth century; but of this Corniani 
says, that, having wished to give a speci- 
men, on account of the rarity of Italian in 
that age, he had abandoned his intention, 
finding that it was hardly possible to read 
two sentences in the Vita Civile without 
, meeting some barbarism or incorrectness. 
The novelists Sacchetti, and Ser Giovan- 
ni, author of the Pecorone, who belong to 
the end of the fourteenth century, are read 
by some ; their style is familiar and idio- 
matic ; but Crescimbeni praises that of the 
former. Corniani bestows some praise 
on Passavanti and Pandolfini ; the first a 
religious writer, not much later than Boc- 
caccio ; the latter a noble Florentine, au- 
thor of a moral dialogue in the beginning 
of the fifteenth century. Filelfo, among 
his volomtnous productions, has an Italian 
commentary on Petrarch, of which Cor- 
niani speaks very slightingly. The com- 
mentary of Landino on Dante is much 

* Maretori, delta perfetUi poena, p. 193. Booter- 
wek, Gesch. der Ital. Poesie, l, 216. 



better esteemed ; but it was not pobliehed 
till 1481. 

37. It was on occasion of a tournament, 
wherein Lorenzo himself and his oiostra of 
brother Julian had appeared in the ^^^^vl 
lists, that poems were composed by Lugici 
Pulci, and by Politian, then a vouth, or, 
rather, a boy, the latter of which display- 
ed more harmony, spirit, and imagination 
than any that had been written since the 
death of Petrarch.* It might thus be 
seen that there was no real incompatibili- 
ty between the pursuits of ancient litera- 
ture and the popular language of fancy 
and sentiment; and that, if one gave 
chastity and elegance of style, a more 
Uvely and natural expression of the mind 
could best be attained by the other. 

38. This period was not equally fortu- 
nate for the learned in other p^ni n, ^^ 
parts of Italy. Ferdinand of Mcotea tb* 
Naples, who came to the throne **«™^- 

in 1468, proved no adequate representa- 
tive of his father Alfonso. But at Rome 
they encountered a serious calamity. A 
few zealous scholars, such as Pomponius 
Lsetus, Platina, Callimachns Expericns, 
formed an academy in order to converse 
together on subjects of learning, and com- 
municate to each other the results of theii 
private studies. Dictionaries, indexes, 
and all wdrks of compilation being very 
deficient, this was the best substitute for 
the labour of perusing the whole body 
of Latin antiquity. They took Roman 
names ; an innocent folly, long after prac- 
tised in Europe. The pope, however, 
Paul II., thought fit, in 1468, to arrest all 
this society on charges of conspiracy 
against his life, for which there was cer- 
tainly no foundation, and of setting up 
pagan superstitions against Christianity, 
of which, in this instance, there seems to 
have been no proof. They were put to 
the torture, ana kept in prison a twelve- 
month ; when the tjnrant, who is said to 
have vowed this in his first rage, set them 
all at liberty ; but it was long before the 
Roman academy recovered any^ degree of 
vigour.! 



* Eztracta froni thia poem will he round in Roa- 
coe'a Lorenzo, and in Siamondi, Litteratnre on 
Midi, ii , 43, who praise? it highly, aa the Italian 
critica hare done, and aa, by the pasaagea quoted, 
it aeems well to deaenre. Roacoe aoppoaea Poli- 
tian to be only fourteen yeara old when be wrote 
the Oioatra di Giuliano. But the linea he quntea 
allade to Lorenzo aa chief of the republic, which 
could not be aaid before the death of Pietro in De- 
cember, 1469. If he wrote them at aixtpen, it is 
extraordinary enough ; but these two years make 
an immense diflerence. Gingu6n6 ia of opinion 
that they do not allude to the tournament of H68, 
but to one in 1473. 

t Tiraboechi,Ti.,93. Gingu^n^. Bracker. Cot 
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30. We do not (fiseover, as yet, much 
iiaUiws substantial encouragement to lit- 
corviniu. erature in any country on this 
sidq the Alps, with the exception of one 
where it was least to be anticipated. Ma- 
thiaa Corvinus, king of Hungary, from his 
accession in 1458 to his death in 1400, 
endeavoured to collect round himself the 
learned of Italy, and to strike light into 
the midst of the depths of darkness that 
encompassed his countij. He determined, 
therefore, to erect a university, which, by 
the original plan, was to have been in a 
distinct city ; but the Turkish wars com- 
pelled him to &x it at Buda. He availed 
himself of the dispersion of libraries af- 
ter the capture of Constantinople to pur- 
chase Greek manuscripts, and employed 
four transcribers at Florence, besides thir- 
ty at Buda, to enrich his collection. Thus, 
„. at his death, it is said that the 

u» iiDranr. j^yjj library at Buda contained 
50,000 volumes ; a number that appears 
wholly incredible.* Three hundred an- 
cient statues are reported to have been 
placed in the same repository. But when 
the city fell into the hands of the Turks 
tu 1527, these noble treasures were dis- 
persed, and, in great measure, destroyed. 
Though the number of books, as is just 
observed, must have been exaggerated, it 
is possible that neither the bummg of the 
Alexandrean library by Omar, if it ever 
occurred, nor any other single calamity 
recorded in history, except the two cap- 
tures of Constantinople itself, has been 
more fatally injurious to literature ; and, 
with due regard to the good intentions of 
Mathias Corvinus, it is deeply to be re- 
gretted that the inestimable relics once 
rescued from the barbarian Ottomans 
should have been accumulated in a situa- 
tion of so little security against their de- 
vastating arms.f 

40. England, under Edward IV., pre- 
siif bi sigiw scnts an appearance in the an- 
or uteratttiv nals of publication about as bar- 
in BnfUiNi. ygjj ^ under Edward the Con- 
fessor ; there is, I think, neither in Latin 
nor in English, a single book that we can 

niani, ii., 280. lliu writer, inferior to none in hie 
ncqaaintance with the literatare of the fifteenth 
century, but, thoagb not an ecclesiastic, always fa- 
vourable to the court of Rome* seems to strive to 
lay the blame on the imprudence of Flatina. 

* The library collected bv Nicolas V. contained 
only 5000 manuscripts. Tne volumes printed in 
Europe t>efore the death of Corvinus would prob- 
ably be reckoned highly at IS.OOO. Heeren suspects 
the number 50,000 to be hyperbolical ; and» in fact, 
there can be no doubt of it. 

t Brucker, Roecoo, Gibbon. Heeren, p. 173, 
who refers to several modem books expressly rela- 
ting to the fate of this library. Part of it, however, 
fitand its way to that of Vienna. 



refer to this decennial period.* Yet we 
find a few symptoms, not to be overlook- 
ed, of incipient regard for literature. Le- 
land enumerates some Englishmen who 
travelled to Italy, perhaps, before U60, in 
order to become disciples of the younger 
Guarini at Ferrara : Robert Fleming, Will- 
iam Gray, bishop of Ely, John Free, John 
Gunthorpe, and a very accomplished no- 
bleman, John Tiptoit, earl of Worcester. 
It is but fairness to give credit to these 
men for their love of Teaming, and to ob- 
serve that they preceded any whom \y 
could mention on sure grounds either in 
France or Germany. We trace, however, 
no distinct fruits from their acquisitions. 
But, though very few had the means of 
attaining that on which we set a high 
value in literature, the mere rudiments of 
grammatical learning were communicated 
to many. Nor were munificent patrons, 
testators, in the words of Burke, to a pos- 
terit)r which they embraced as their own^ 
wanting in this latter period of the middle 
ages. William of Wykeham, chancellor 
of England under Richard II. and Bishop 
of Winchester, founded a school in that 
city, and a college at Oxford in connexion 
with it, in 1373.t Henry VI., in imitation 
of him, became the founder of Eton School, 
and of King's Colleee, Cambridge, about 
14434 ^^ ^^h o^ these schools seventy 
boys, and in each college seventy fellows 
and scholars, are maintained by these 
princely endowments. It is unnecessary 
to observe that they are still the amplest, 
as they are much tne earliest, foundations 
for the support of grammatical learning in 
England. What could be taught in these 
or any other schools at this time, the 
reader has been enabled to judge ; it must 
have beenr the Latin language, through in- 
different books of grammar, and with the 
perusal of very few heathen writers of 
anticjuity. In the curious and unique col- 
lection of the Fasten letters, we find one 
from a boy at Eton in 1468, wherein he 
gives two Latin verses, not very good, of 
1 

* The UniveTsity of Oxford, according to Wood, 
as well as the church generally, stood very low 
about this time: the grammar-schools were laid 
aside ; degrees were conferred on undeservmg per- 
sons for money.— A. D. 1445-, 1446. He had pre- 
vioualy mentioned thoee schools as kept up in the 
university upder the superintendence of masters 
of arU— A.D. 1442. The statutes of Magdalen 
College, founded in the reign of Edward, provide 
for a oeruin degree of learning.— Chandler's Life 
of Waynilete, p. 800. 

t Lowth's Life of Wykeham. He permits in his 
statutes a certain number of sons of gentlemen 
(gentilium) to be educated in his school —Chand- 
ler's Life of Waynflete. p 5. 

t Waynflete became the first head master of 
Eton in 1442.— Chandler, p. 26. 
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his own composition.* I am sensible 
that the mention of such a circumstance 
may appear trifling, especially to foreign- 
ers : but it is not a tnfle to illustrate by 
fact the gradual progre|S8 of knowledge 
among the laity; first in the mere ele- 
ments of reading and writing, as we did in 
a former chapter ; and now, in the fifteenth 
century, in such grammatical instruction 
as could be imparted. Th^s boy of the 
Pastou family was well bom, and came 
from a distance ; nor was he in training for 
tlie church, since he seems by this letter 
to have had marriage in contemplation. 

41. But the Paston letters are, in other 
PMton respects, an important testimony to 
ieiiei». the progressive condition of society ; 
and come in as a precious link in the chain 
of the moral history of England, which 
they alone, in this period, supply. They 
stand, indeed, singly, as far as I know, in 
Europe ; for, though it is highly probable 
that m the archives of Italian families, if 
not in France or Germany, a series of 
merely private letters equally ancient may 
be concealed, I do not recollect that any 
have been published. They are all writ- 
ten in the reigns of Henry VI. and Ed- 
ward IV., except a few, that extend as 
far as Henry VH., by difibrent members 
of a wealthy and respectable, but not no- 
ble family; and are, therefore, pictures 
of the life of the English gentry in that 
age.f We are merely concerned with 
their evidence as to the state of hterature. 
And this, upon the whole, is more favoura- 
ble than, from the want of authorship in 
those rei^s, we should be led to antici- 
pate. It is plain that several members of 
the family, male and female, wrote not 
only grammatically, but with a fluency 
and facility, an epistolary expertness, 
which implies the habitual use of the pen. 
Their expression is much less formal and 
quaint than that of modem novelists, 
when they endeavour to feign the familiar 
style of ages much later than the fifteenth 
century. Some of them mix Latin with 



• Vol. i., p. 301 . Of William Puton, author of 
ihese linea, it is said, some years before, that he had 
" gone to school to a Lombard called Karol Giles, 
to learn and to be read in poetrr. or else in French 
He said that be woald be as glad and as fain ef a 
gnod book of French or of poetry as my master 
Falstaflf would be to purchase a £ur manor."— P. 
173(1459). 

t This collection is in five quarto volumes, and 
has become scarce. The length has been doubled 
by an injudicious proceeding (M the editor, in print- 
ing the original orthography and abbreTiations of 
the letters on each left-nand page, and a more legi- 
ble modem form on the right. A a oithograpby is 
of little importance, and abbreviations of none at 
all, it would have been aufficient to have given a 
single specimen. 



their English, very bad, and probably ibr 
the sake of concealment; and Ovid is 
once mentioned as a book to be sent from 
one to another.* It appears highly proba- 
ble that such a series of letters, with so 
much vivacit3r and pertinence, would not 
have been written by any fsunily of Eng- 
lish gentry in the reign of Richard IL, 
and much less before. It is hard to judge 
from a single case ; but the letter of Lady 
Pelham, quoted in the first chapter, is un- 
grammatical and unintelligible. The seed, 
Uierefore, was now rapidly germinating 
beneath the ground; and thus we may 
perceive that the publication of books is 
not the sole test of the intellectual advance 
of a people. I may add, that although the 
roidole of the fifteenth century was the 
period in which the fewest books were 
written, a greater number, in the opinion 
of experienced judges, were transcribed 
in that than in any lormer age. 

48. It may be observed here, with ref- 
erence to the state of learning |^^ c^ihU- 
generally in England down to lUmofpub- 
the age immediately preceding w«'>^«rt«^ 
the Reformation, that Leland, in the fourth 
volume of his Collectanea, has given sev- 
eral lists of books in colleges and monas- 
teries, which do not by any meuDS war- 
rant the supposition of a tolerable ac- 
quaintance with ancient literature. We 
find, however, some of the recent trans- 
lations made in Italy from Greek authors. 
The clergy, in fact, were now retrograr 
ding, while the laity were advancing ; and, 
when this was the case, the ascendancy 
of the former was near its end. 

43. I have said that there was not a 
new book written within these ten ^^^»„ 
years. In the days of our fathers. 
It would have been necessary at least to 
mention as a forgery the celebrated poems 
attributed to Thomas Rowley. But, prob- 
ably, no one person living believes in their 
authenticity ; nor should I have alluded to 
so palpable a fabrication at all, but for the 
curious circumstance that a very similar 
trial of literary credulity has not long 
since been essayed in France. cioHide dt 
A gentleman of the name of Sur- ««r»"ie- 
ville published a collection of poems al- 
leged to have been written by Clotilde de 
Surville, a poetess of the fifteenth centu- 
ry. The muse of the Ardeche warbled 



** ** As to Ovid de arte amandi, I shall send him 
yon next week, for I have him not now ready.**— 
IV. 175. This was between 1463 and 14G9, accord- 
ing to the editor. We do not know positively of 
any edition of Ovid de arte amandi so early ; but 
Zell of Cologne ia supposed to have printed one 
before 1470, as has been mentioned above. Wheth 
er the book to be sent were in print or manuscrtpti 
must be left to the sagacity of ^litica. / 
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her iuAk9 daring a lonoer life tbao the 
monk of Bnstow; and,liayuig sung the 
relief of Orleans by the Maid of Arc in 
1439, lived to pour her swan-like chant on 
the battle of Foinora in 1405* Love, how- 
ever, as much as war, is her theme ; and 
it was a remarkable felicity that she ren- 
dered an ode of her prototype Sm>pho into 
French verse many years before any one 
else could have seen it. But having, like 
Rowley, anticipated ,too much the style 
and sentiments of a later period, she has, 
like htm, fallen into the numerous ranks 
of the dead who never were alive.* 



Sbct. IV. 1471-1480. 

The same Sobjecta continoed.—Lorenzo d^ Med- 
ici.—Phyiicat Controverty.— Mathemmtical 8ci- 



44. Tbk books printed in Italy during 
Number of thcse ten years amount, accord- 
books print- ing to Panzer, to 1297 ; of which 
ed in Italy, 334 ^^ editions of ancient class- 
ical authors. Books without date are, of 
course, not included ; and the list must not 
be reckoned complete as to others. 

45. A press was established at Florence 
by Lorenzo, in which Cenninil a goldsmith, 
was employed; the first printer, except 
Caxton and Jenson, who was not a Ger- 
man. Virgil was published in 1471. Sev- 
eral other Italian cities began to print in 
this period. The first edition of Dante is- 
sued from Foligno in 1473 ; it has been 
improbably, as well as erroneously, refer- 
red to Mentz. Petrarch had been publish- 
ed in 1470, and Boccace in 1471. They 
were reprinted several times before the 
close of this decad. 

46. No one had attempted to cast Greek 



* Auguis, Recueil des Pontes, toI. ii. Biogr. 
Univ , Surville. VHIematn, Oours de LiU^rature, 
vol. ii Sismondi, Hist, dea Fm^ais, ziii., 503. 
The forgery ia bT no^roeane ao gfoaa aa that of Chat- 
teiton ; hot, ae M. Siamondi says, *' We have ODly 
to compare Clotilde with the Duke of Orleana or 
Villon/' The following lines, quoted by him, will 
give the reader a fair apecimen : 
Soivona l*amoar, tel eo eoit le danger ; ' 
Cy noua attend sur lita charmana de moaaae. 
A dea rigueora ; qui voudroit 8*en venger ? 
Qoi (meme alora que tout d^air a^imouMe) 
Au priz fatal de ne plus y songer T 
Regne aur motr« eher tyran, dont lea arraes 
Ne me ssnroient porter coups trop puisaans ! 
Poor m*epar|[ner n'en croia one a mea larmes ; 
Sent de plaiair, tant plus auront de charmea 
Tea daroa aigua, que aeront dIqs coiaana. 
it has been justly remarked, that the extracts 
from Clotilda in the Recueii des anciena Pofttea 
occupy too much apace, while the genuine writera 
of the fifteenth century appear in very scanty spe* 
cimeof. 



tjrpea in sufficient number for an Fim Gndi 
entire book, though a few occur printed* 
in the early pubhcations by Sweynheim 
and Pannart2 ;* while in those printed af- 
terward at Venice, Greek words were in- 
serted by the pen ; till, in 1476, Zarot of 
Milan had the honour of giving the Greek 
grammar of Constantine Lascaris to the 
world.t This was followed, in 1480, by 
Craston*s Lexicon, a very imperfect vocab- 
ulary ; but which for many years contin- 
ued to be the only assistance of the kind 
to which a student eould have recourse. 
The author was an Italian. 

47. Ancient learning is to be divided 
into two great departments ; the stady or 
knowledge of what is contained Mtiquiii**. 
in the works of Greek and Roman authors, 
and that of the materiel, if I may use the 
word, which has been preserved in a bod- 
ily shape, and is sometimes known by the 
name of antiquities. Such are buildings, 
monuments, inscriptions, coins, mediUs, 
vases, instruments which, by gradual ac- 
cumulation, have thrown a powerful light 
rn ancient history and literature. The 
ndant riches of Italy in these remains 
could not be overlooked as soon as the 
spirit of admiration for all that was Ro- 
man began to be kindled. Petrarch him- 
self formed a little collection of coins; 
and his contemporary Pastrengo was the 
first who copied inscriptions ; but in the 
early part of the fifteenth century, her 
scholars and her patrons ^f letters began 
to collect the scattered relics, which al- 
most every region presented to them.t 
Niccolo Niccoli, according to the funeral 
oration of Poggio, possessed a series of 
medals, and even wrote a treatise in Ital- 
ian, correcting the common orthography 
of Latin woids, on the authority of in- 
scriptions and coins. The love of collec- 
tions increased from this time ; the Med- 
ici and other rich patrons of letters spared 
no expense in accumulating these treas- 
ures of the antiquary. Ciriacus of Anco- 



* Greek typea first appear in a treatise of Jerome, 
printed at Rome in UG8. Heeren, from Panzer. 

t Lascaris Grammatica Gnca, Mediolani ex re- 
cognitione Demetrii Creiensis per Dionysium Pa- 
ravisinum, 4to. The characters in this rare vol- 
ume are elegant and of a moderate size. The ear- 
lieat specimens of Greek printing consist of detach- 
ed passagea and citationa, found m a very few of the 
first printed copies of Latin authors, such aa the 
Lactantius'of 14e5« the Aulus Gellius and Apuleina 
of Sweynheim and Pannartz, 1469, and some works 
of Bessarion about the same lime. In all these it 
ia remarkable that the Greek typography is legibly 
and creditably executed, whereaa the Greek intro- 
duced into the Ofiiciaet Paradoxa of Cicero, Milan, 
1474, by Zarot, is ao deformed aa to be scarcely 
legible. I am indebted for the whole of this note to 
GreaweH'a Early Parisian Greek Preas, i., I, 

t Tiraboachi, vols. v. and ri. Andres, ix., 196. 
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na, about 1440, travelled into the East in 
order to copy inscriptions ; but he was 
naturally exposed to deceive himself and 
to be deceived; nor has he escaped the 
suspicion of imposture, or, at least, of ex- 
cessive credulity.* 

48. The first who made his researches 
Works on of this kind collectively known 
that uttbjeet. to the world, was Biondo Flavio, 
or Flavio Biondo — for the names may be 
found in a different order, but more cor- 
rectly in the firstf— secretary to Eugenius 
IV. and to his successors. His long res- 
idence at Rome inspired him with the 
desire, and gave him the opportunity of 
describing her imperial ruins. In a work 
dedicated to Eugenius IV., who died in 
1447, but not printed till 1471, entitled 
Romae Instauratas libri tree, he describes, 
examines, and explains, by the testimonies 
of ancient authors, the numerous menu* 
ments of Rome. In another, Romae Tri- 
umphantis libri decem, printed about 1472, 
he treats of the government, laws, religion, 
ceremonies, military discipline, and other 
antiquities of the republic. A third work 
compiled at the request of Alfonso, kiug 
of Naples, and printed in 1474, called Ital- 
ia lUustrata, contains a description of all 
Italy, divided into iu ancient fourteen 
regions. Though Biondo Flavio was al- 
most the first to hew his way into the 
rock which should cause his memory to 
be respected, it has naturally happened 
that his works, being imperfect and faulty 
in comparison with those of the great an- 
tiquaries of the sixteenth century, have 
not found a place in the collection of 
Grsvius, and are hardly remembered by 
name.t 

40. In Germany and the Low Countries, 
Puwica. ^^^ ^^ of printing began to be ex- 
tione in ercised at Deventer, Utrecht, Lou- 
vain, Basle, Ulm, and other pla- 



• Tintboachi. Andres, iz., 199. CirUco hts 
not wanted adTOcatei ; some of the inacriptiona he 
was accuaed of having forged have turned out to 
be authentic ; and it is presumed in his favour, that 
others which do not appear mty have periahed 
since his time.— Biogr. Univ., Cynaque. One thai 
rests on his authority is that which is supposed to 
record the persecution of the Christians in Spain 
under Nero. See Lardner's Jewish and Heathen 
Testimonies, vol. i., who, though by no means a 
creduloua criric, tncUnes to its genuineness. 

t Zeno, Dissertazioni Vossiane, i , 229. 

t A superior treatise of the same age on the an- 
tiquitiea of the Ronuin city is by Bernard Rucellai 
(de urbe RomI, in Rer. Ital. Script. Florent., vol. 
li.). But it was not published before the eighteenth 
century. Rucellai wrote some historical works in 
a very good Latin style, and was distinguished alao 
in the political revolutions of Florence. After the 
death of Lorenzo, he became the protector of the 
Florentine academy, for the members of which hje 
built a palace with gardens.— Corniani, iii., 143. 
Biogr. Univ., Rncellal 



ces, and in Hungary at Buda. We find, 
however, very kw ancient writers ; the 
whole list of what can pasd for classics 
being about thirteen. One or two editions 
of parts of Aristotle in Latin, from trans- 
lations lately made in Italy, may be added. 
Yet it was not the length of manuscripts 
that discouraged the German printers ; for, 
besides their editions of the Scriptures, 
Mentelin of Strasburg published, in 1473, 
the great Encyclopedia of Vincent of 
Beauvais, in ten volumes folio, generally 
bound in four ; and, in 1474, a similar work 
of Berchorius or Berchmur, in three other 
folios. The contrast between these la- 
bours and those of his Italian contempo- 
raries is very striking. 

50. Floros and Sallust were printed at 
Paris early in this decad, and |„i^raiic« 
twelve more classical authors at 

the same place before its termination. An 
edition of Cicero ad Herennium appeared 
at Angers in 1476, and one of Horace at 
Caen in 1480. The press of Lyons also 
sent forth several works, but none of them 
classical. It has been said by French 
writers th^t the first book printed in their 
language is Le Jardin de Devotion, by 
Colard Mansion, of Bruges, in 1473. This 
date has been questioned in England ; but 
it is of the less importance, as we have 
already seen that Caxton's Recueil des 
Histoires de Troye has the clear priority. 
Le Roman de Baudouin, comte de Flan- 
dres, Lyon, 1474, seems to be the earliest 
French book printed in France. In 1476, 
Les Grands Chroniques de St. Denis, an 
important and bulky volume, appeared at 
Paris. 

51. We come now to our own Caxton, 
who finished a translation into inFngiand, 
English of his Recueil des His- ^y caxion. 
toires de Troye, by order of Margaret, 
duchess of Burgundy, at Cologne, in Sep- 
tember, 1471. It was probably printed 
there the next year.* But soon after- 
ward he came to England with the instru- 
ments of his art ; and in 1474, his Game 
of Chess, a slight and short performance, 
is supposed to have been the first speci- 
men of English typography.! In almost 



* Thia hook, at the Duke of Roxburgh's famoua 
aale, brought lOSOL 

t The Exposicio Sancti Hieronymi, of which a 
copy, in the public library at Cambridge, beara the 
date of Oxfmt], 1468, on the title-page, is now gen* 
erally given np. It haa been auccessfully contend- 
ed by Middleton, and lately by Mr. Singer, that this 
date should be 1478; the numeral letter x having 
been casuslly omitted. Several similar inatancea 
occur, in which a pretended early book haa not 
atood the keen eve of criticism : as. the Decor Pu- 
ellarum. ascribea to Nicolas Jenson, of Venice, in 
1461, for which we should read 1471 ; a cosmogra- 
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every year from this time to his death in 
14S3, Caxtoa continued to publish those 
volumes which are the delight of our col- 
lectoife. The earliest of his editions bear- 
ing a date in England is the ^ Dictes and 
Sayings,** a translation by Lord Rivers 
from a Latin compilation, and published 
in 1477. In a literary history it should 
be observed, that the Caxton publications 
are more adapted to the general than the 
learned reader, and indicate, upon the 
whole, but a low state of knowledge in 
England. A Latin translation, however, 
of Aristotle*a ethics was printed at Oxford 
in 1479. 

63. The first book printed in Spain was 
In flmi* ^^ *^® ^®^ subject we might ex- 
'*^* peet to precede all others, the Con- 
ception of the Virgin. It should be a very 
curious volume, TOing a poetical contest 
on that sublime theme by thirty-six poets, 
four of whom had written in Spanish, one 
in Italian, aud the rest in Provencal or 
Yalencian. It appeared at Valencia in 
1 474. A little book on grammar followed 
in 1475, and Sallust was printed the same 
year. In that year printing was also in- 
troduced at Barcelona and Saragossa, in 
1476 at Seville, and in 1480 at Salamanca 
and Burgos. 

53. A translation of the Bible, by Maler- 
xr^g^i^ bi, a Venetian, was published in 
uonsof 1471, and two other editions of 
Seripiore. ^jj^^^ q^ ^ different version, the 
same year. Eleven editions are enumer- 
ated by Panzer in the fifteenth century. 
The German translation has already been 
mentioned ; it was several times reprinted 
in this decad; one in Dutch appeared in 
1477 ; one in the Valencian language, at 
that city, in 1478 ;• the New Testament 
was printed in Bohemian, 1475, and in 
French, 1477 ; the earliest French trans- 
lation of the Old Testament seems to be 
about the same date. The reader will, 
of course, understand that all these trans- 
lations were made from the Vulgate Latin. 
It may naturally seem remarkable, that 
not only at this period, but down to the 
Reformation, no attempt was made to 
render any part of the Scriptures public 
an English. But, in fact, the ground was 
thought too dangerous by those in power. 
The translation of Wicliffe had taught the 

people some comparisons between the 

_ « 

pby of Ptolemy with the date of 1462 ; a book ap- 
peariof to haTO been printed at Tours in 1467, dec. 

* This edition was suppressed or destroyed ; no 
eopy is known to exist ; but there is preserved a 
final leaf containing the names of the translator and j 
printer— M'Crie*s Reformation in Spain, p. 102. 
Andiis says (ziz., 154) that this translation was 
made earlv in the fifteenth century, with the appro- 
bation of aivines. 

Vol. I.— O 



worldly condition of the first preachers 
of Christianity and their successors, as 
well as some other contrasts, which it 
was more expedient to avoid. Long be- 
fore the inrention of printing it was en- 
acted, in 1408, by a constitution of Arch- 
bishop Arundel, in convocation, that no 
one should thereaAer *' translate any text 
of Holy Scripture into English by way of 
a book, or httle book or tract ; and that 
no book should be read that was compo- 
sed lately in the time of John Wicliffe, or 
since his death." Scarcely any of Cax* 
ton's publications are of a religious nature. 
54. It would have been strange if Spain, 

aaced on the genial shores of the ReviTaiof 
editerranean, and intimately uieratuiv 
connected through the Aragonese *" ****"• 
kings with Italy, had not received some 
light from that which beffan to shine so 
brightly. Her progress, however, in let- 
ters was but slow. Not but that several 
individuals are named bv compilers of lit- 
erary biography in the nrat part of the fif- 
teenth century, as well as earlier, who are 
reputed to have possessed a knowledge 
of languages, and to have stood at least 
far above their contemporaries. Alfonsus 
Tostatus passes for the most consider- 
able ; his writings are chiefly theological, 
but Andres praises his commentary on the 
Chronicle of Eusebius at least as a bold 
essay.* He contends that learning was 
not deficient in Spain during the fif^enth 
century, though admitting that the rapid 
improvement made at its close, and about 
the beginning of the next age, were due 
to Lebrixa's public instructions at Seville 
and Salamanca. Several translations were 
made from Latin authors into Spanish, 
which, however, is not of itself any great 
proof of Peninsular learning. The mea 
to whom Spain chiefly owes the advance- 
ment of useful learning, and who should 
not be defrauded of their glory, were Arias 
Bartx)sa, a scholar of Politian, and the 
more renowned, though not more learned 
or more early propagator of Grecian lit- 
erature, Antonio of Lebrixa, whose name 
was Latinized into Nebrissensis, by which 
he is commonly known. Of Arias, who 
unaccountably nas no place in the Bio- 
graphic Universelle, Nicolas Antonio gives 
a very high character.! He taught the 

♦ ix , 151. 

t In quo Antonium Nebrissensem socium babuit, 
qui tamen quicqoid uaquam Grscanim literarum 
apnd Hispanos easet, ab uno Aria emanAsse in pns- 
fatione suaram Intrudoctionum Orammaticanim 
ingenue affirmarit. His duobos amplissimum illud 
gymnasium, indeque Hiapania tota debet barbariei, 
qua longo apud nos bellorom dominatn in immen. 
sam creveret, eztlrpationem, bonaromque omnium 
diaciplinarum divitias. Quas Ariaa noster ex anti* 
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Greek language at Salamanca probably 
about this time. But his writings are not 
at all numerous. For Lebrixa, instead of 
compiling fh>m other sources, I shall 
transcribe what Dr. M'Crie has said with 
his usual perspicuous brevily. 

65. '* Lebrixa, usually styled Nebrissen- 
character sis, became to Spain what Valla 
of Lebruu. was to Italy, Erasmus to Germar 
ny, or Bud«us to France. After a resi- 
dence of ten years in Italy, during which 
he had stored his mind with various kinds 
of knowledge, he returned home, in 1473, 
by the advice of the younger Pbilelphus 
tfnd Hermolaus Barbarus, with the view 
of promoting classical literature in his 
native country. Hitherto the revival of 
letters in Spain was confined to a few 
inquisitive individuals, and had not reach- 
ed the schools and universities, whose 
teachers continued to teach a barbarous 
jargon under the name of Latin, into 
which they initiated the youth by means 
of a rude system of grammar, rendered 
unintelligible, in some instances, by a pre- 
posterous intermixture of the most ab- 
struse questions in metaphvsics. By the 
lectures which he read in the universities 
of Seville, Salamanca, and Alcala, and by 
the institutes which he published on Cas- 
tilian, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew fframmar, 
Lebrixa contributea in a wonderful degree 
to expel barbarism from the seats of edu- 
cation, and to diffuse a taste for elegant 
and useful studies among his countrymen. 
His improvements were warmly opposed 
by the monks, who had engrossed the art 
of teaching, and who, unable to bear the 
light themselves, wished to prevent all 
others from seeing it; but, enjoying the 
support of persons of high authority^ he 
disregarded their selfish and ignorant out- 
cries. Lebrixa continued to an advanced 
age to support the literary reputation of 
his native country."* 

56. This was the brilliant sra of Flor- 
iJbraryoT cnce. Under the supremacy of Lo- 
^^»nn'»' renzo de' Medici. The reader is 
probably well acquainted with this emi- 
nent character, by means of a wgrk of 
extensive and merited reputation. The 
Laurentian library, still consisting whol- 
ly of manuscripts, though formed by Cos- 



quitatis pena per vicennium integrum auditoribus 
Buis larga et locuplete vena communicavit, in poet- 
ica ftcultate Grecanicaque doctnna Nebriaaeoae 
melior. a qdo tamen in varia inultiplicique doctrtoa 
aoperabatur.—Bibl. Vetua. 

* M'Crie*a History of Reformation in Spain, p. 
61. It is probable that Lebrixa'a exertions were 
not very eBectnal in the present decennium, nor 
perhaps in the next ; but his Institutiones Gram- 
inacice, a yery scarce book, were printed at Seville 
io 1481. I 



mo, and enlarged bv his son Pietro, owed 
not only its name, but an ample increase 
of its treasures, to Lorenzo, who swept 
the' monasteries of Greece through his 
learned agent, John Lascaris. With that 
true love of letters which scorns the mo- 
nopolizing spirit of possession, Lorenzo 
permitted his manuscripts to be freely 
copied for the use of other parts of Europe. 
57. It was an important labour of the 
learned at Florence to correct, classics cor- 
as well as elucidate, the text of r«cted and 
their manuscripts, written gen- •*p^"«'' 
erally by ignorant and careless monks, or 
trading copyists (though the latter probabljr 
had not much concern with ancient wn- 
ters), and become almost wholly unintelli- 
gible through the blunders of the transcri- 
bers.* Landino, Morula, Calderino, and 
Politian were the most indefatigable in this 
line of criticism during the age of Lorenzo. 
Before the use of printing fixed the text of 
a whole edition— one of the most important 
of its consequences — the critical amend- 
ments of these scholars could only be made 
useful through their oral lectures. And 
these appear frequently to have been the 
foundation of the valuable, though rather 
prolix, commentaries we find in the old 
editions. Thus those of Landino accom- 
pany many editions of Horace and Virgil, 
forming, in some measure, the basis of all 
interpretative annotations on those poets. 
Landino, in these, seldom touches on ver- 
bal criticism ; but his explanations display 
a considerable reach of knowledge. They 
are founded, as Hecren is convinced, on his 
lectures, and consequently give us some 
notion of the tone of instruction. In ex- 
plaining the poets, two methods were pur- 
sued, the grammatical and the moral, the 
latter of which consisted in resolving the 
whole sense into allegory. Dante had 
given credit to a doctrine, orthodox in this 
age and long afterward, that every great 
poem must have a hidden meaning.f 

58. The notes of Calderino, a scholar of 
high fame, but infected with the cbtracter 
common vice of arrogance, are orLorsnaa. 
found with those of Landino in the early 
editions of Virgil and H orace. Regio com- 
mented upon Ovid, Omnibonus Leonieenus 
upon Lucan, both these upon Quintilian,* 
many upon Cicero.J; It may be observed, 
for the sake of chronological exactness, 
that these labours are by no means con- 
fined, even principally, to this decennial 
period. They are mentioned in connex- 
ion with the name of Lorenzo de* Medici, 
whose influence over literature extended 

* Meiners, Vergleich. der aitten., iii., 106. Hb9~ 
ren, p. 293. 
t Heeren, p. 241, 287. % W.. 207. 
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from 1470 to Yob death in 14M. Nor 
mere philology the sole, or the leading pu^ 
suit to which ao truly nohle a mind accord- 
ed its encouragement He sought in an« 
cient learning something more elevated 
than the narronr, though necessary re- 
searches of criticism. In a villa over- 
hanging the towers of Florence, on the 
steep slope of that lofty hilt crowned by 
the mother city, the ancient Fiesole, in 
gardens which TuUy might have envied, 
with Ficino, Landino, and Pohtian at his 
side, he delighted his hours of leisure with 
the beautiful visions of Platonic philoso- 

f>hy, for which the summer stillness of an 
talian sky appears the most congenial ac- 
companiment. 

59. Never could the sympathies of the 
p^,^,^ soul with outward nature be. more 
ftmn hto finely touched ; never could more 
z;"VJJ striking suggestidhs be presented 
rwMM. ^ ^^ philosopher and the states- 
man. Florence t^y heneath them ; not 
with all the magnificence that the later 
B^edici have given her, but, thanks to the 
piety of former times, presenting almost 
as varied an outline to the sky. One man, 
the wonder of Cosmo^s age, Brunelleschi, 
had crowned the beautiful city with the 
vast dome of its Cathedral ; a structure 
unthought of in Italy before, and rarely 
since surpassed. It seemed, amid clus- 
tering towers of inferior churches, an em- 
blem of the Catholic hierarchy under its 
supreme head; like Rome itself, impo- 
sing, unbroken, unchangeable, radiating in 
equal expansion to every part of the earth, 
and directing its convergent curves to 
heaven. Round this were numbered, at 
unequal heights, the Baptistery, with its 
gates worthy of Paradise; the tall and 
richly-decorated belfry of Giotto; the 
church of the Carmine, with the frescoes 
of Masaccio ; those of Santa Maria No- 
vella, beautiful as a bride, of Santa Croce, 
second only in magnificence to the Cathe- 
dral, and of St. Mark; the San Spirito, 
another great monument of the genius of 
Brunelleschi ; the numerous convents that 
rose within the walls of Florence, or were 
scattered immediately about them. From 
these the eye might turn to the trophies 
ot a republican government that was rap- 
idly giving way before the citizen-prince 
who now surveyed them; the Palazzo 
Vecchio, in- which the signiory of Flor- 
ence held their councils, raised by the 
Guelf aristocracy, the exclusive, but not 
tyrannous faction that long swayed the 
city; or the new and unfinished palace 
which Brunelleschi had designed for one 
of the Pitti family, before they fell, as oth- 
ers had already done, in the fruitless strug- 



gle against the house of Medici ; itself 
destined to become the abode of the victo* 
rions race, and to peq[>etuate, bv retaining 
its name, the revolutions that had raised 
them to power. 

60. The prospect, from an elevation, of 
a great city in its silence, is one of the 
most impressive, as well as beautiful, we 
ever Iwheld. But far more must it have 
brought home thoughts of seriousness to 
the mind of one who, by the force of 
events, and the generous ambition of his 
family, and his own, was involved in the 
dangerous necessity of governing without 
the right, and, as far as might be, without 
the semblance of power ; one who knew 
the vindictive and unscrupulous hostility 
which, at home and abroad, he had to en- 
counter. If thoughts like these could 
bring a cloud over the brow of Lorenzo, 
unfit for the object he sought in that re- 
treat, he might restore its serenity by oth- 
er scenes whidi his garden commiuided. 
Mountains bright with various hues, and 
clothed with wood, bounded the horizon, 
and, on most sides, at no great distance ; 
but imbosomed in these were other villas 
and domains of his own ; while the level 
ccnintiy bore witness to his agricuUursl 
improvements, the classic diversion of a 
statesman's cares. The same curious 
spirit which led him to fill his garden at 
Careggi with exotic flowers of the East, 
the first instance of a botanical collection 
in Europe, had introduced a new antmal 
from the same regions. Herds of buffa- 
loes, since naturalized in Italy, whose 
dingy hide, bent neck, curved horns, and 
lowering aspect contrasted with the gray- 
ish hue and fulL mild eye of the Tuscan 
oxen, pastured in the vaUey, down which 
the yellow Amo steals silently through its 
long reaches to the sea.* 



* TaliA Fsiuleo lentus meditabar in antro, 
Rnre aabnrbano Modicum, qaa mona aacer urbem 
Mnoniam, Iongi()oe vohiinina dMpicit Arni : 
Qua bonus hoapitium feiix piacidamqne quietem 
Indalget Lanrena. 

Poliiiam Ruttifnr 
And let qb. from ibe top of Fieaole, 
Whence GaIileo*B glaaa by night obaerved 
The phaaea of the moon, look round below 
On Amo*a Tale, where the dove-coloured ateer 
la ploughing up and down among the vinea. 
While many a careleaa note ia aung aloud, 
Filling the air with aweetnesa ; and on thee. 
Beautiful Florence, all within thjr walla, 
Thy grovea and gardena, pinnaclea and towers. 
Drawn to our feet. 

It ia hardly neceaaarr to aay that theae Itnea ai* 
taken from my friend Mr. Rogera'a Italy, a poem 
full of moral and deacriptive aweetneaa, and written 
in the chastened tone of fine taste. With respect 
to the boffaloea, I have no other authority than 
these linea of Politian, in hia poem of Ambra, on ths 
farm of Lorenzo at Poggio Cajana 
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61. The Platonic academy, which Cos- 
piaionie mo had planned, came to maturi- 
•«*^^y- ty mider Lorenzo. The aoademi- 
ciana were divided into three classes : the 
patrons (mecenati), including the Medici ; 
the hearers (ascoltatori, probably from the 
Greek word dtcpoarai) ; and the novices, or 
disciples, formed of young aspirants to 
philosophy. Ficino presided over the 
whole. Their great festival was the 13th 
of November, being the anniversaiy of the 
birth and death of Plato. Much of absurd 
mysticism, much of frivolous and mis- 
chievous superstition, was mingled with 
their speculations.* 
' 02. The Disputationes Camaldulenses 
Dtapotatio- ^^ Landino were published du- 
ne* CMiai. ring this period, though, perhaps, 
{"•^ of written a little sooner. They 

" belong to a class prominent in 

the literature of Italy in this and the suc- 
ceeding century ; disouisitions on philos- 
ophy in the form of aialogue,.with more 
solicitude to present a graceful delineation 
of virtue, ana to kindle a generous sym- 
pathy for moral beauty, than to explore 
the labyrinths of theory, or even to lay 
down clear and distinct principles of eth- 
ics. The writings of Plato and Cicero, in 
this manner, had shown a track, in which 
their idolaters, with distant and hesitating 
steps, and more of reverence than emula- 
tion, deliffhted to tread. These Disputa- 
tions of Landino, in which, according to 
the beautiful patterns of ancient dialogue, 
the most honoured names of the age ap- 
pear^Lorenzo and his brother Julian ; Al- 
berti, whose almost universal genius is 
now best known by his architecture ; Fi- 
cino, and Landino himself— turn upon a 
comparison between the active and con- 
templative life of man, to the latter of 
which it seems designed to give the ad- 
vantaee, and are saturated with the 
thoughtful spirit of Platonism.f 

63. Landino was not, by any means, the 
PhnonphiMi first who had tried the theories 
ditJogttep. of ancient philosophy through 
the feigned warfare of dialogue. Valla, 
intrepid and fond of paradox, had vindica- 
ted the Epicurean ethics from the calum- 



Atque aliud nigrit miMQiii* qais eredat f ab India, 
Rurainat insuetaa armentum diacolor herbaa. 

But I muat own that Buflbn tella oa, tboagh 
without quoting any authority, that the buffalo waa 
introduced into Italy ae early aa the aeventh centu- 
ry. 1 did not take the trouble of consulting Aldro- 
▼andua, who would, perhapi, have confirmed him ; 
eapecially aa 1 have a better opinion of my readers 
Chan to anppoee the^ would care about the matter. 

* ,Roaeoe. Corntani. 

t 'Comiani and Roacoe have given tbia account 
of the Disputationea Camalduleniea. I have no 
direct acquaintance with the book. 



niotts or exaggerated censure frequently 
thrown upon them, contrasting the true 
methods by which pleasure should be 
sought with the gross notions of the vul- 
gar. Several other writings of the same 
description, either in dialogue or regular 
dissertation, belong to the fifteenth centu- 
ry, though not always published so early, 
such as Franciscus Barbarus de re uxoria,* 
Platina de falso et vero bono, the Vita 
Civile of Palmieri, the moral treatises of 
Poggio, Alberti, Pontano, and Matteo Bos- 
so, concerning some of which little more 
than the names are to be learned from lit- 
erary history, and which it would not, 
perhaps, be worth while to mention, ex- 
cept as collectively indicating a predilec- 
tion for this style, which the Italians long 
continued to display.f 

64. Some of these related to general 
criticism, or to tiiat of single au- panios 
thors. My knowledge of them is coneam. 
chiefly limited to the dialogue of Paulus 
Cortesius de hominibus doctis, written, I 
conceive, about 1490; no unsuccessful imi- 
tation of Cicero de Claris oratoribus, from 
which, indeed, modem Latin writers have 
always been accustomed to collect the 
discriminating phrases of criticism. Cor- 
tesius, who was young at the time of wri- 
ting this dialogue, uses an elegant, if not 
always a correct Latinity ; characterizing 
agreeably, and with apparent taste, the 
authors of the fifteenth century. It may 
be read in conjunction with the Ciceroni- 
anus of Erasmus, who, with no knowledge, 
perhaps, of Cortesius, has gone over the 
same ground in rather inferior language. 

65. It was about the beginning of this 
decad that a few Germans and sebooia la 
Netherlanders, trained in the col- cermaay. 
lege of Deventer, or that of. Zwoll, or of 
St. Edward's near Groningen, were roused 
to acquire that extensive knowledge of the 
ancient languages which Italy as yet ex- 
clusively possessed. Their names should 
never be omitted in any remembrance of 



* Thia, which haa been already mentioned, may 
be considered aa much the earliest, having been 
published about 1417.— Shepherd's Poggio, c. 3. 
Barbara waa a noble Venetian, who had learned 
Latin under Gaaparin of Barziza. He was after- 
ward chiefly empio)red in public life. This treatiae 
de re uxoria, of which aome account may be found 
in Comiani (ii., 137), made a considerable imprea- 
aion at that early time. Comiani tbinka it the only 
work of moral philosophy in the fifteenth century 
which ia not a servile copy of some ancient system. 
The more celebrated Hermolaua was grandson of 
this Francis Barbarua. 

t Comiani is much fuller than Tiraboschi on 
these treatises. Roacoe seems to have read the 
ethical writings of Matteo Boaso (Life of Leo X.« 
c. zx.), but hardly adverts to any of the reat I hat 
named. Some of them are very acarce. 
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the revival of letters ; for great was their 
influence apoQ the subsequent ttmea. Wea- 
sel of Groningen, one of those who con- 
tributed most steadily towards the purifi- 
cation of religion, and to whom the Greek 
and Hebrew languages are said, but prob- 
ably on no solid grounds, to have been 
known, may be reckoned in this class. 
But others were more directly engaged in 
the advancement of literature, 'lluee 
schools, from which issued the roost con- 
spicuous ornaments of the next genera- 
tion, rose under masters learned K»r that 
time, and zealous in the good cause of 
instruction. Alexander Hegius became, 
about 1476, rector of that at Deventer, 
where Erasmus received his early educa- 
tion.* Hegius was not wholly ignorant 
of Greek, and imparted the rudiments of 
it to his illustrious pupil. I am inclined 
to ascribe the publicalion of a very rare 
and curious book, the first endeavour to 
print Greek on this side of the Alps, to no 
other person than Hegius.f Louis Dringe- 



berg founded, not, perhaps, before 1480, a 
still more distinguished seminary at Schel- 
stadt, in Alsace. Here the luminaries of 
Germany in a more advanced stage of 
learning, Conrad Celtes, Bebel, Rhenanus, 
WimpheUng, Pirckheimer, Siniler, are said 



* Heerni, p. 149, says that Hegin« begnn to pre- 
tide over ibe tcbool of Deventer in 1480; but 1 
think the date in the text is more probable, as Kras 
mue left it at the age of fourteen, ami waa certainly 
bom in I46S Though Hegius is said to have known 
bat little Greek, i find in Panzer the titte of a book 
bj him, printed at Deventer in 1501, de Utilitate 
Lingne Qtmcm. 

Trie life of Hegios in Melchior Adam is interest- 
ing. Primus hie in Belgio iiteras excitavit. says 
Revius, in Daventria lllustrata, p. 130. Mihi, says 
finamus, admoduin adhuc puero contigit uti pr»- 
ceptore hojos discipulo Alexaiidro He^io West- 
phalo,qai ludum aliqoando celebrem oppidi Daren* 
triensis moderabatur, in quo nos olim admoduin 
pueri utriusque lingua) prima didicirnus elementa. — 
Adag. Chil., i., cent, iv., 39. In another place he 
says of Hegius, Ne hie quidem Gr»c«rum literanim 
omnino ignams est — £ptsL, 411, in Appendice. 
Erasmus left Deveoter at the age of fourteen ; con- 
sequently, in 1479 or 1480, as he tells us in an epis- 
tle dated 17th April. 1519. 

t This very rare book, unnoticed by most bibli- 
ographers, is of some importance in the history of 
literature. It is a small quarto tract, entitled Con- 
jogationes verborum Gnsce. Daventriai noviter 
extremo labore coHectas et impressie. No date or 

Sinter'a name appears. A copy is in the British 
ueeam, and another in Lora Spencer's library. 
It contains nothing but the word rviiT« in nil its 
voices and tenses, with Latin explanationa in Gothic 
letters. The Greek types are very rude, and the 
characters sometimes misplaced. It must, I should 
presume, seem probable to every one who consid- 
ers this book, that it.is of the fifteenth century, and, 
consequently, older than any known Greek on this 
side of the Alps ; which of itself should render 
it interesting in the eyes of bibliographers, and of 
every one else. But, fully disclaiming all such ac- 
quaintance with the technical science of typographi- 
cal antiquity as to venture any judgment founded 
on the appearance of a particular book, or on a 
comparison of it with others, 1 would, on other 
groimds, suggest the probabilitv that this little 
attempt at Greek grammar issued from the Deven- 
ter press about 1480. It appears clear, thst whoever 



" collected with extreme labonr" these forms of 
the verb rvrm, had never been possessed of a 
Greek and Latin grammar. For vrould it not be 
absurd to use such expressions about a simple 
traiwcription f Besides which, the word is not 
only given in an arrangement different from any I 
have ever seen, but with a non-exiatent form of 
participle— rcrv^a/Mvtff for Tvi^^iowf— which could 
not, surely, have been found in any prior grammar. 
Now the grammar of Lascaris was published, with 
a Latin translstion by Craston, in 1480. It is, in- 
deed, highly probsble that this book would not 
reach Deventer immediately after its impression ; 
but it does seem as if there couM not long have 
been any extreme difficulty in obtaining a correct 
synopsis of the verb nwr^. 

We have seen that Erasmus, about 1477, ac- 
quired a very slight tincture of Greek under Alex- 
ander Hegius at Deventer. And here, as be tells 
as, he saw Agricola, returning probably from Italy 
to Groningen. Qaem mihi puero, forme duodecim 
aunos nato, Daveotris videre contigit, nee aliud 
contigit — (Jortin, ii., 416.) No one could be ao 
likely as Hegios to attempt a Greek grammar; nor 
do we find that his successors in that college were 
men as distinguished for learning as himself. But, 
in fact, at a later time it could not have been so ex- 
traordmarily imperfect. We might, perhaps, con- 
jecture that he took down these Greek tenses from 
the month of Agricola, since w^ must presume oral 
communication rather than the use of books. Aa- 
ricola, repeating from memory, and not thorougmy 
conversant with the language, might have given the 
false tense r<rvtfa^<y»f. The tract was probably 
printed by Pafroet, some of whose editions bear as 
early a date as 1477. It has long been extremely 
scarce; for Revius does not include it in the list of 
Pafroet's publications he has given in Daventria II- , 
lustrata, nor will it be found in Panzer. Beloe was 
the first to mention it, in his Anecdotes of Scarce 
Books ; and it is referred by him to the fifteenth 
century, but apparently without his being aware 
there was anything remarkable in that antiquity. 
Dr. Dibdin. in Btbiiotheca Spenceriana, has given 
a fuller account ; and from him Brunet has inserted 
it m the Manuel du Libraire. Neither Beloe nor 
Dibdin seems to have known that there is a copy in 
the Museum ; they apeak only of that belonging to 
Lord Spencer. 

If it were true that Reuchlin, during his resi- 
dence at Orleans, had published, as well aa com- 
Eiled, a Greek grammar, we should not need to 
ave recourse to the hypolheais of this note, in 
order to give the antiqintV of tbo present decad to 
Greek typography. Such a grammar is asserted 
by .Meiners to have been printed at Poitiers ; and 
hfchhom positively savs, without reference to the 
place of publication, that Reuchlin was the first 
German who published a Greek grammar.~(Gesch. 
der Litt., iii , 275.) Meiners, however, in a subse- 
quent volume (iii., 10), retracts this assertion, and 
says it has been proved that the Greek grammar of 
Reuchlin was never printed. Yet 1 find, in the 
Biblioiheca Universalis of Gesner, Job.. Capnio 
[Reuchlin] scripsit de diversitate quatnor idioma- 
tum Grace lingiia), lib. i. No such book appears 
in the list of Reuehlin's works in Niceron. vol. 
XXV., nor in any of the bibliographips. If it ever 
existed, we may place it with more probability at 
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to have imbibed their knowledge.* The 
third school was at Munster; and over 
this Rodolph Langius presided, a man not 
any way inferior to the other two, and of 
more reputation as a Latin writer, espe- 
cially as a poet. The school of Mnnster 
did not come under the care of Langius 
till 1483, or perhaps rather later ; and his 
strenuous exertions in the cause of useful 
and polite literature against monkish bar- 
barians extended into the next century. 
But his life was long : the first, or nearly 
such, to awaken his countrymen, he was 
permitted to behold the full establishment 
of learning, and to exult in the dawn of 
the Reformation. In company with a 
young man of rank and equal zeal, Mau- 
rice, count of Spiegelberg, who himself 
became the provost of a school at Emme- 
rich, Langius visited Italv, and, as Meiners 
supposes, though, I think, upon uncertain 
grounds, before 1460. But not long after- 
ward, a more distinguished person than 
any we have mentioned, Rodolph Agrico- 
la of Groningen, sought in that more ge- 
nial land the taste and correctness which 
no Cisalpine nation could supply. Agri- 
cola passed several years of this decad in 
Italy. We shall find the effects of his ex- 
ample in the next.f . 

66. Meantime a slight impulse seems to 
Study of ^^^® ^6n given to the University 
Greek at of Paris by the lessons of George 
*"•*• Tifemas ; for from some disciples 
of his Reuchlin, a young German of great 
talents and celebrity, acauired, probably 
about the year 1470, the nrst elements of 
the Greek language. This knowledge he 
improved by the lessons of a native Greek, 
Andronicus Cartoblacas, at Basle. In that 
city he had the good fortune, rare on this 
side of the Aljis, to find a collection of 
Greek manuscripts, left there at the time 
Df the council by a cardinal, Nicolas of 
Ragusa. By the advice of Cartoblacas, 
he taught Greek himself at Basle. After 
the lapse of some years, Reuchlin went 
again to Paris, and found a new teacher, 
George Hermonymus of Sparta, who had 
settled there about 1473. From Paris he 
removed to Orieans and Poitiers; he is 
9aid to have taught, perhaps not the Greek 
language, in the former city, and to have 
written a Greek grammar in the second. 



the Tery clo«e of this century, or at the beginning 
if the next. 

« Eichhom, iii., 231. Meiners, ii., 369. Eich- 
horo carelessly follows a bad authority in counting 
Reuchlin among these pupils of the Schelstadt 
school. 

t See Meiners, vol. ii., Eichhom, and Heeren, for 
the rerival of learning in Oermany; or something 
may be found m BrucKer. 



It seems, however, now to be ascertained 
that this grammar was never printed.* 

67. The classical literature which de- 
lighted Reuchlin and Agricola 
was disregarded as frivolous by or SS^SS- 
the wise of that day in the Urn- !•(• •nd 
versity of Paris ; but they were Nomiosiist^ 
much more keenly opposed to innovation 
and heterodoxy in their own peculiar line, 
the scholastic metaphysics. Most have 
heard of the long controversies between 
the Realists and Nominalists concerning 
the nature of universals, or the genera 
and species of things. The first, with 
Plato and Aristotle, maintained their ob- 
jective or external reality; either, as it 
was called, ante rem^ as eternal archetypes 
in the Divine Intelligence, or in re, as 
forms inherent in matter; the second, 
with Zeno, gave them only a subjective 
existence as ideas conceived by the mind, 
and have hence, in later times, acquired the 
name of Conceptualists.f Roscelin, the 
first of the modem N6minalists, went far- 
ther than this, and denied, as Hobbes and 
Berkeley, with many others, have since 
done, all universality except to words 
and propositions. Abelard, who inveighs 
against the doctrine of Roscelin as fidse 
logic and false theology, and endeavours 
to confound it with the denial of any ob- 
jective reality even in singular things,^ 
may be esteemed the restorer of the Con- 
ceptualist school. We do not know his 
doctrines, however, by his own writings, 
but by the testimony of John of Salisbury, 
who seems not well to have understood 
the subject. The words Realist and Nom- 
inalist came into use about the end of the 
twelfth century. But in the next, the lat- 
ter party by degrees disappeared : and the 
great schoolmen, Aquinas and Scotus, in 
whatever else they might disagree, were 
united in the Realist side. In the four- 
teenth century William Ockham revived 
the opposite hypothesis with considerable 
success. Scotus and his disciples 
were the great maintaihers of Real- ' 



* Meiners, i., 46. Besides Meiners, Brucker, ir.. 
358, as well as Heeren, have given pretty full ac 
counts of Reuchlin ; and a gpoA life of him will be 
found in the 25th Tolume of Niceron : but the Epit- 
tohs ad Reuchlinum thvw sliU more light on the 
man and his contemporaries. 

1 1 am chiefly indebted for the facts in the fol 
lowing para|[raphs to a dissertation by Meiners, in 
the transacuons of the Oottingen Academy, toI. xii 

t Hie sicut pseudo-dialecticus, ita pseudo-Chris 
tianus— ut eo loco quo dicitur Dominiia partem 
piscis assi comediase, partem huius Tocis, que etf 

Siscis assi, non partem rei intelligere cogatur.- 
leiners, p. 27. ThiB may senre to show the cavil 
ling tone of scholastic disputes ; and Meiners m^ 
well saj, Quicquid Roecelinus peccavit, non adof 
tamen usanisse pronuntiandum est, ut Abelarir 
Ulom fecisse invidiose fingere sustinuiL 
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ism. If there were no snbatantia] forms, 
he argued, that is, nothing real, which de- 
termines the mode of being in each indi- 
vidual, men and brutes would be of the 
same substance ; for the^ do not differ as 
to matter, nor can extrinsic accidents make 
a substantive difference. There must be 
a substantial form of a horse, another of a 
lion, another of a man. He seems to have 
held the immateriality of the soul, that is, 
the substantial form of man. But no oth- 
er form, he maintained, can exist without 
matter naturally, though it may supemat- 
nrally by the power of God. Socrates 
and Plato agree more than Socrates and 
an ass. They have, therefore, something 
in common, which an ass has not. But 
this is not numerically the same ; it must, 
therefore, be somethmg universal, name- 
ly, human nature.* 

08. These reasonings, which are surely 
^^^ no unfavourable specimen of the 
"*^' subtle philosopher, as Sootus was 
called, were met by Ockham with others 
which sometimes appear more refined and 
obscure. He confined reality to obfective 
things, denying it to the host of abstract 
entities brought forward by Scotus. He 
defines a universal to be ^^ a particular in- 
tention (meaning probably idea or concep- 
tion) of the mind itself, capable of being 
predicated of many things, not for what it 
properly is itself, but for what those things 
are ; so that, in so far as it has thid capa- 
city, it is called universal, but inasmuch 
as it is one form really existing in the 
mind, it is called singular."! I have not 
examined the writings of Ockham, and 
am miable to determine whether his Nom- 
inalism extends beyond that of Berkeley 
or Stewart, which is generally asserted 
by the modem inquirers into scholastic 
philosophy ; that is, whether it amounts 
to Conceptualism ; the foregoing defini- 
tion, as far as I can judge, might have 
been given by them. 
. 09. The later Nominalists of the scho- 
Nominaiicts lactic period, Buridan, Biel, and 
inUieUniTer- several Others mentioned by 
•iiy of Pvia. tjjg historians of philosophy, 
took all their reasonings from the store- 
house of Ockham. His doctrine was pro- 
hibited at Paris by Pope John XaIL, 
whose theological opinions, as well as 
secular encroachments, he had opposed. 
All masters of arts were bound by oath 



• Id., p. 39. 

t Unam intentionem tingiularem ipaios aniniA, 
nataoi pnedicari de plaribus, non pro se, aed pro 
ipais reoaa ; ita qnoa per hoc, quod ipsa nata eat 
pTBdicari depiariiras, non pro se aed pro illia pluri- 
bus, ilia diciiar universalis ; propter hoc autem, 
miod est una forma existens realiter in intellectu, 
Uicitur singulare, p. 42. 



never to teach Ockhamism. But after the 
pope*8 death the university condemned a 
tenet of the Realists, that many truths are 
eternal, which are not God ; and Went so 
far towards the Nominalist theory as to 
determine that our knowledge of things is 
through the medium of words.* Peter 
d^Ailly, Gerson, and other principal men 
of their age, were Nominahsts ; the sect 
was very powerful in Germany, and may 
be considered, on the whole, as prevalent 
in this century. The Realists, however, 
by some management, gained the ear of 
Ix>uis XL, who, by an ordinance in 1473, 
explicitly approves the doctrines of the 
great Realist philosonhers, condemns that 
of Ockham and his disciples, and forbids 
it to be taught, enjoining the books of the 
Nominalists to be locked up fh>m pubUc 
perusal, and all present as well as future 
graduates in the university to swear to 
the observation of this ordinance. The 
prohibition, nevertheless, was repealed in 
1481 ; the guilty books set free from their 
chains, and the hypothesis of the Nomi- 
nalists virtually permitted to be held, amid 
the acclamations of the universitv, and 
especially one of its four nations, that of 
Germany. Some of their -party had, du- 
ring this persecution, taken refuse in that 
empire and in England, both fnendly to 
their cause ; and this metaphysical con- 
tention of the fifteenth century suggests 
and typifies the great religious convulsion 
of the next. The weight of ability, during 
this later and less flourishing period of 
scholastic philosophy, was on the Nomi- 
nalist side ; and, though the political cir- 
cumstances to which we have alluded 
were not immediately connected with 
their principle, this metaphvsical sect fa- 
ciliated in some measure the success of 
the Reformation. 

70. We should still look in vain to Eng- 
land for either learning or native |^^ ^.i^ 
genius. The reign of Edward oriflarninfr 
IV. may be reckoned one of the *" *n«i«nd. 
lowest points in our literary aimids. The 
universities had fallen in reputation and in 
frequency of students ; where there had 
been thousands, according to Wood, there 
was not now one ; which must be under- 
stood as an hyperbolical way of speaking. 
But the decline of the universities, fre- 
quented as they had been by indigent vag- 
abonds withdrawn from useful labour, and 
wretched as their pretended instruction 
had been, was so far from an evil in it- 
self, that it left clear the path for the ap* 
proaching introduction of real learning. 



* Id., p. 45, scientiam babemns de rebus, aed 
mediantibua terminis. 
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Several colleges were about this time 
founded at Oxford and Cambridge, which, 
in the design of their muuificeBt foiuders, 
were to become, as they have done, the 
instruments of a better discipline than the 
barbarous schoolmen afforded. We have 
already observed, that England was like 
seed fermenting in the ground through the 
fifteenth centurjr. The language was be- 
coming more vigorous, ancl more capable 
of giving utterance to good thoughts, as 
some translations from Caxton's press 
show, such as the Diets of Philosophers, 
by Lord Rivers. And perhaps the best 
exercise for a schoolboy people is that of 
schoolboys. The poetry of two Scots- 
men, Henryson and Mercer, which is not 
without merit, may be nearly referred to 
the present decad.* 

71. The progress of mathematical sci- 
Mathe- cuce was regular, though not rapid, 
maucs. We might have mentioned before 
the gnomon erected by Toscanelli in the 
cathedral at Florence, which is referred to 
1468; a work, it has been said, which, 
considering the times, has done as much 
honour to his genius as that so much re- 
nowned at Bologna tO Cassint.t The 
greatest mathematician of the fifteenth 
notrtomon- century, MuUer, or Regiomonta- 
•»""■• nus, a native of Konigsberg or 
Konigshoven, a small town in Franconia, 
whence he derived Jiis Latinised appella- 
tion, died prematurely, like his master 
Purbach, in 1476. He had begun at the 
age of fifteen to assist the latter in astro- 
nomical observations ; and having, after 
Purbach^s death, acquired a knowledge of 
Greek in Italy, and devoted himself to the 
ancient geometers, after some years spent 
with distinction in that country and at 
the court of Mathias Corvinus, he settled 
finally at Nuremberg ; where a rich citi- 
zen, Bernard Walther, both supplied the 
means of accurate observations and be- 
■^ ■ ■ ' I .. I ■ , 

* Campbeirs Specimens of Britieh Poets, vol. i. 

t This gnomon is by much the loftiest in Eu- 
rope, it would be no slight addition to the fflory 
of Toscanelli if we should suppose him to have 
suggested the discovery of a passage westward to 
the indies in a letter to Columbus, as his article in 
the Biographie Universelle seems to impljr. But 
the more accurate expressions of Tiraboschi, refer- 
ring to the correspondence between these greet 
men, leave Columbus in possession of the original 
idea, at least concurrently with the Florentine as< 
tronomer, though the latter ^ve him strong en* 
coura^ement to persevere in his undertaking. Tos- 
csnelh, however, hsd, on the suthority of Marco 
Polo, imbibed anezaggeFsted notion of the distance 
eastward to China : and consequently believed, as 
Columbus himself did, that the voyage by the west 
to that country would be far shorter tnan, if the 
Continent of America did not intervene, it could 
have been.—Tiraboscfai, vL, 180| 207. Roscoc's 
Leo X., ch. 20. 



came the associate of his labours.* Re- 
ffiomontanus died at Rome, whither he 
had been called to assist in rectifying the 
calendar. Several of his works were 

Erinted in this decad, and, among others, 
Is ephemerides, or calculations of the 
places of the sun and moon, for the ensu- 
mg thirty years; the best, though not 
strictly the first, that had been made in 
Europe.f His more extensive produc- 
tions did not iq>pear till afterward; and 
the treatise on triangles, the most cele- 
brated, not till 1533. The solution of the 
more difficult cases, both in plane and 
spherical trigonometry, is found in this 
work ; and with the exception of what the 
science owes to Napier, it may be said 
that it advanced little for more than two 
centuries after the age of Regiomonta* 
nus-t Purbach had computed a table of 
sines to a radios of 600,000 parts. Regi- 
omontanus, ignorant, as has been thought, 
which appears very strange, of his mas- 
ter's labours, calculated them to 6,000,000 
parts. But, perceiving the advantages of 
a decimal scale, he h^s given a second 
table, wherein the ratio of the sines is 
computed to a radius of 10,000,000 parts, 
or, as we should say, taking the latter as 
unity, to seven places of decimals. He 
subjoined what he calls Canon Faecundus, 
or a table of tangents, calculating them, 
however, only for entire degrees to a ra- 
dius of 100,000 parts.^ It has been said 
that Regiomontanus was inclined to the 
theory of the earth's motion, which in- 
deed Nicolas Cusanus had already es- 
poused. 

72. Though the arts of delineation do 
not properly come within the Artsofde- 
scope of this volume, yet, so far hneauim. 
as they are directly instrumental to sci- 
ence, they ought not to pass unregarded. 
Without the tool that presents figures to 
the eye, not the press itself could have 
difl\ised an adequate knowledge either of 
anatomy or of natural history. As figures 



* Walther was more than a patron of science, 
honourable as that name was. He made astro- 
nomical observations, worthy of esteenor relatively 
to the age.— Montucia, i. , 5i5 . It is to be regretted 
thst Walther should have diminished the credit 
due to his name by withholding from the public the 
manuscripts of Regiomontanus, which he pnrcba^ 
ed after the letter's death ; so that some were lost 
by the negligence of his own heirs, and the rest re- 
mained unpublished till 1633. 

t Gassendi, Vita Regiomontani. He speaks of 
them himself, as quas vnlgo vocant aJmanach ; and 
Gassendi savs, that some were extant in manu- 
script at Pans, from 1442 to 1472 Those of Regi- 
omontanus contained eclipses, sod other matters 
not in former almanacs. 

t Hntton's Logarithms, Introduction p. 3, 

\ Kastner, i., 657. 
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cat ia wooden blocks gave the first idea 
of letter-piiating, mod were for some time 
associated with it» an obvious invention, 
ivhen the latter part became improved, 
was to arrange sadh blocks together with 
types in the same page. We find accord- 
ingly, about this time, many books adorn- 
ed or illustrated in this manner ; generally 
with representations of saints, or other 
ornamental delineations not of much im- 
portance; but in a few instances with 
figures of plants and animals, or of human 
anatomy. The Dyalogus creaturarum 
moralizatus, of which the first edition was 
published at Gouda, 1480, seems to be 
nearly, if not altogether, the earhest of 
these. It contains a series of fables with 
rude wood-cuts, in little more than out- 
line. A second edition, printed at Ant- 
werp in 1486, repeats the same cuts, with 
the addition of one representing a church, 
which is really elaborate.* 

73. The art of engraving figures on 
ly plates of copper was nearly coeval 

""' with that of printing, and is due ei- 
ther to Thomas Finiguerra, about 1460, or 
to some German about the same time. 
OMgnpky '^ ^^ ^^^ ^ difficult Step to ap- 
' ply this invention to the repre- 
sentation of geographical maps ; apd this 
we owe to Arnold Buckinck, an associate 
of the printer Sweynheim. His edition 
of Ptolemy's geography appeared at Rome 
in 1478. These maps are traced from 
those of Agatbodsmon in the fifth centu- 
ry : and it has been thought that Buckinck 
profited by the hints of Donis, a German 
monk, who himself gave two editions of 
Ptolemy, not long afterward, at Ulm.t 
The fifteenth century had already wit- 
nessed an increasing attention to geo- 
graphical delineations. The libraries of 
Italy contain several unpublished maps, 
of which that by Fra Mauro, a monk of 
tiie order of Camaldoli, in the convent of 
Murano, hear Venice, is the most celebra- 
ted. It is still preserved there, and is 
said to attest the cosmographical science 
of its delineator, such as he could derive 
from Ptolemy, and from the astronomy of 



* Both these editions are in the British fifuseom. 
fn the same library is a copy of thm exceedinrif 
scarce work, Ortus Ssnftatis, Mo|unt., 1491. llie 
colophon, which may be read m De Bure (9ci> 
ences. No 1554), takes mach credit for the care- 
faJness of the delineations. The wooden cuts of 
the plants, especially, are a» good as we usually 
find in the sixteenth century ; the form of the leaves 
and character of the plant are generally well pre- 
served. The animals are also tolerably figured, 
thouvh with many exceptions, and. on tke whole, 
fall short of the plants. The work itself is a com* 
pilatioo from the old naturalists, arranged alpha- 

t Bi<|gr. Univ. Buckinck, Dodisl 
Vol, I.— P 



his own age.* Two cwnes, besides the 
increase of commerce and the gradual 
accumulation of knowledge, had princi- 
pally turned the thoughts of many toi 
wards the figure of the earth on which 
they trod. Two translations, one of them 
by £mannel Chrysoloras, had been made 
early in the century, from the cosmogra- 
phy of Ptolemy ; and from his maps the 
geographers of Italy had learned the use 
of parallels and meridians, which might a 
little, though inadequately, restrain their 
arbitrary admeasurements of different 
countries.! But the real discoveries of 
the Portuguese on the coast of Africa, 
under the patronage of Don Henry, were 
of far greater importance in stimulattsg 
and directing enterprise. In the academy 
founded by that illustrious prince, nauti- 
cal charts were first delineated in a meth- 
od more useful to the pilot, by piojecting 
the meridians in pandlei ri^ lines^ in» 
stead of curves on Ihe surface oi Uie 
sphere. This first sten in hydracraphical 
science entitles Don Henry to the name 
of its founder. And, though these early 
maps and charts of the fifteenth century 
are to us but a chaos of error and confu- 
sion, it was on them that the patient eye 
of Columbus had rested through long 
hours of meditation, while strenuous ho^ 
and unsubdued dotibt were struggling in 
his souL 



Sect. V. 1480-1400. 

Great Progress of Learning in Italy.— Italian Po^ 
try.— Pulc».~ Metaphysical Theology— Ficinns. ^ 
— Picus of Mirandola.— Leaniini^ in Germany.— 
fiarl^ European Diama^— Albert! and Lconaida 
da Vinci. 

74. The press of Italy was less occu- 
pied with Greek for several years oieek Drirn- 
than might have been expected. ^ ^ W* 
But the number of scholars was still not 
sufficient to repay the expenses of 'impres« 
sion. The Psalter was published in Greek 
twice at Milan in 1481, once at Venice in 
i486. Craston*s Lexicon was also once 
printed, and the grammar of Lascaris sev- 
eral times. The first classical work the 
printers ventured upon was Homer's Bat- 
tle of Frogs and Mice, published at Yen- 
ice in I486, or, according to some, at Milan 
in 1485 ; &e priority of the two editions 
being disputed. But in I486, under the 
munificent patronage of Lorenzo, and by 
the care of Demetrius of Crete, a com- 
plete edition of Homer issued from the 



* Andr^, ir., 68. Comiani, iii , 162. 

t Andres, 8S. t Id., 88. 
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press of Florence. This splendid work 
closes our catalogue for the present.* 

75. The first Hebrew book, Jarchi's 
Hebrew Commentary on the Pentateuch, 
printed, had been printed by some Jews at 
Reggio, in Calabria, as early as 1476. In 
this period a press was established at Son- 
cino, where the Pentateuch was published 
in 1482, the greater prophets in 1486, and 
the whole Bible in 1488. But this was in- 
tended for themselves alone. What little 
instruction in Hebrew had anywhere hith- 
erto been imparted to Christian scholars 
was only oral. The commencement of 
Hebrew learning, properly so called, was 
not till about the end of the century, in 
the Franciscan monasteries of Tubingen 
and Basle. Their first teacher, however, 
was an Italian, by name Raimondi.f 

76. To enumerate every publication that 
Miiceuaniet might scatter a gleam of light 
of Poiiuu. on the progress of letters in It- 
aly, or to mention every scholar who de- 
serves a place in biographical collections, 
or in an extended history of literature, 
would crowd these pages with too many 
names. We must limit ourselves to those 
best deserving to be had in remembrance. 
In 1480, according to Meiners, or, as Hee- 
ren says, in 1483, Politian was placed in 
the chair of Greek and Latin eloquence at 
Florence ; a station, perhaps, the most con- 
spicuous and the most -honourable which 
any scholar could occupy. It, is beyond 
controversy that he stands at the head of 
that class in the fifteenth century. The 
envy of some of his contemporaries at- 
tested his superiority. In 1480, he pub- 
lished his once celebrated Miscellanea, 
consisting of one hundred observations il- 
lustrating passages of Latin authors, in the 
desultory manner of Aulus Gellius, which 
is certainly the easiest, and, perhaps, the 
most agreeable method of conveying infor- 
mation. They are sometimes grammati- 
cal, but more frequently relate to obscure 
(at that time) customs or m3rthological al- 
lusions. Greek quotations occur not sel- 
dom, and the author's command of classical 
literature seems considerable. Thus he 
explains, for instance, the crambe repetita 
of Juvenal by a proverb mentioned m Su- 
idas, 6k Kpaft6ti ^dvaroc : KpdfiSn being a kind 
of cabbage, which, when boiled a second 
time, was, of course, not very palatable. 
This may serve to show the extent of 
learning which some Italian scholars had 
reached through the assistance of the man- 
uscripts collected by Lorenzo. It is not 



* See MaitUire*s character of this edition quoted 
m Roecoe*8 Leo X., ch. 81. 
i Eichhom, ii., 502. 



improbable that no one in England at that 
time had heard the name of Suidas. Yet 
the imperfect knowledge of Greek ^which 
these early writers possessed is shown 
when they attempt to write ^it. Politian 
has some verses in his Miscellanea, 'but 
veiy bald, and full of false quantities. 
This remark we may have occasion to re- 
peat ; for it is appUcable to much greater 
names in philology than his * 

77. The Miscellanies, Heeren says, 
were then considered an immor- Tbeirebaiw 
tal work ; it wte deemed an hon- acter, by 
our to be mentioned in them, and M«««a. 
those who missed this made it a matter of 
complaint. If we look at them now, we 
are astonished at the different measure of 
glory in the present a^e. This book prob- 
ably sprung out of Politian^s lectnres. He 
had cleared up in these some dijiiciilt pas- 
sa^^es, which had led him on to farther in- 
quiries. Some of his explanations might 
probably have arisen out of the walks and 
rides he was accustomed to take with Lo- 
renzo, who had advised the publication of 
the Miscellanies. The manner in which 
these explanations are given, the light yet 
solid mode of handling the subjects, and 
their great variety, give, in fact, a charm 
to the Miscellanies of Politian which few 
antiquarian works possess. ' Their suc- 
cess is not wonderful. They were frag- 
ments, and chosen fragments, ftt>m the 
lectures of the most celebrated teacher of 
that age, whom many had heard, but still 
more had wished to hear. Scarcely had 
a yrork appeared in the whole fifteenth 
century, of which so vast expectations had 
been entertained, and which was received 
with such curiosity.f The very fan of 
Politian's style, as it was that of Hermo- 
laus Barbarus, his affected intermixture of 
obsolete words, for which it is necessary, 
in almost every page of his Miscellanies, 
to consult the dictionary, would, in an age 
of pedantry, increase the admiration of lus 
readers.]: 

78. Politian was the first that wrote the 



* Meinen has praised Politian'a Greek verses, 
bat with yery little skill in such matters, p. 214. 
The compUroents he quotes from contemporary 
Greeks, non esse tam Atticas Athenes ipsas, may 
not have been very sincere, unless they meant eM« 
to be taken in the present tense. These Greeks, 
besides, knew but little of their metrical language. 

f Heeren, p. 263. Aleiners, Lebensbeschreibun- 
gen, dec., has written the hfe of Politian, ii., 1 1 1-220, 
more copiously than any one I have read. His char- 
acter of the Miscellanies is in p. 136. 

t Meiners, p. 155, 209. In the latter passage 
Meiners censures, with apparent justice, the afiecte : ^ 
words of Politian, some of which he did not scruplr 
to take from such writers as Apuleius and TertuI 
lian, with an inexcusable displsy of erudition at the 
expense of good taste. 
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ftto TenAtm Latin iaogiuige wHh much ele- 
ofjiModian. gance ; and, while every other 
early translator from the Greek has in- 
curred more or less censure at the hands 
of judges whom better learning had made 
fastidious, it is agreed by them that his He- 
rodian has all the spirit of his original, 
and frequently excels it.* Thus we per- 
ceive that the age of Poggio, Filelfo, and 
Valla was already left far behind by a new 
generation ; these had been well employed 
as the pioneers of ancient literature, but 
for real erudition and taste we must de- 
scend to Politian, Christopher Landino, 
and Hermolaus Barbaras. f 

79. The Cornucopia sive Ungus Latinae 
Cornucopia Commentarii, by Nicolas Perotti, 
of i-wotti. bishop of Siponto, suggests rath- 
er more by its title than the work itself 
seems to warrant. It is a copious com- 
mentary upon part of Martial ; in which 
he takes occasion to explain a vast many 
Latin words, and has been highly extolled 
by Morhof, and by writers quoted in Bail- 
let and Blount. To this commentary is 
appended an alphabetical index of words, 
which rendered it a sort of dictionary for 
the learned reader. Perotti lived a little 
before this time; but the first edition 
seems to have been in 1489. He also 
wrote a small Latyi grammar, frequently 
reprinted in the fifteenth century, and was 
an indifferent translator of Polybius.t 

80. We have not thought it worth while 
Latin poetry to mention the Latin poets of 
•f FMif ian. the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies. They are numerous, and some- 
what rude, from Petrarch and Boccace to 
Maphaeus Veglus, the continuator of the 
^neid in a thirteenth book, first printed in 
1 47 1 , and very frequently afterward . This 
is, probably, the best versification before 
Politian. But his Latin poems display 
considerable powers of description, and a 
strong feeling of the beauties of Roman 
poetry. The style is imbued with these, 
not too ambitiously chosen, nor in the 
manner called Centonism, but so as to 
give a general elegance to the composition, 
and to call up pleasing associations in the 
reader of taste. This, indeed, is the com- 



« Haet., apud Bloant in PoHtiano. 

t Metnera, Roscoe, Conuani, Heeren, and Gre»- 
weirs Memoirs of early Italian scholars, are the 
best anthorities to whom the reader can have re- 
course for the character of Politian, besides his own 
works. I think, however, that Heeren has hardly 
donejastice to PoUtiaa*8 poetry. Tiraboschi is nn- 
latismctory. Blount, as usaal, collects the suffra- 
ges of the sixteenth century. 

t Heeren, 272. Morhof, t , 821 , who calls Perotti 
the first compiler of good Latin, from whom those 
who fbllowea have principally borrowed. See aiso 
Baiiiet and Bloont for testimonies to Perotti. 



moii praise of good versifien in modem 
Latin, and not peculiarly appropriate to 
Politian, who is inferior to some who (oU 
lowed, though to none, as I apprehend, 
that preceded in that numerous fraternity. 
His ear is good, and his rhythm, with a 
few exceptions, musical and VirgiUan. 
Some defects are nevertheless worUiy of 
notice. He is often too exuberant, and 

S>t to accumulate details of description 
is words, unauthorized by any legitimate 
example, are very numerous; a fault in 
some measure excusable by the wapt of 
tolerable dictionaries ; so that the memo- 
ry was the only test of classical prece- 
dent Nor can we deny that Politian*s 
Latin poetry is sometimes^ blemished by 
affected and effeminate expressions, by a 
too studious use of repetitions, and by a 
love of diminutives, according to the fash- 
ion of his native language, carried beyond 
all bounds that correct Augustan Latinity 
could possibly have endured. This last 
fault, and to a man of good taste it is an 
unpleasing one, belongs to a great part of 
the lyrical and even elegiac writers in 
modem Latin. The example of Catullus 
would probably have been urged in excuse ; 
but perhaps Catullus went farther than the 
best judges approved ; and nothing in his 
poems can justify the excessive abuse of 
that effeminate grace, what the stem Per- 
sius would have called ^ summa delumbe 
saliva,'* which pervades the poetry both of 
Italian and Cisalpine Latinists for a long 
period. On the whole, Politian, like many 
of his followers, is calculated to delight 
and mislead a schoolboy, but may be read 
with {Measure by a mair* 

81. Amid all the ardour for the restora- 
tion of classical literature in Italy, j^^^^ 
there might seem reason to appre- poetry of 
hend that native originality would *-«*«"»• 
not meet its due reward, and even that 
the discouraging notion of a degeneracy 
in the powers of the human mind might 
come to prevail. Those who annex an 
exaggerated value to correcting an unim- 
portant passage in an ancient author, or, 
which is much the same, interpreting 
some worthless inscription, can hardly 
escape the imputation of pedantry ; and 
doubtless this reproach might justly fall 
on many of the learned in that age, as, 
with less excuse, it has often done upon 
their successors. We have already seen 
that, for a hundred years, it was thought 
unworthy a man of letters, even thou£[h a 
poet, to write in Italian; and Politian, 



* The extracts from Politian, and other Latin po- 
ets of Italy, by Pope, in the two little volumes, en- 
titled Poemata Italorum, are extremely well cboeen, 
and give a just measure of most of taem. 
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with his great patnm Lorenio, des^rYes 
no small honour for having disdained the 
false vanity of the philologers. .Lorenzo 
tttands at the head of the Italian poets of 
the fifteenth century in the sonnet as well 
as in the light lyrical composition. His 
predecessors, indeed, were not likely to 
remove the prejudice against vernacular 
poetry. Sevend of his sonnets appear, 
both for elevation and elegance of style, 
worthy of comparison with those of the 
next age. But perhaps his most ori^- 
nal claim to the title of a poet ia founded 
upon the Canti Camaacialeschi,or carnival 
songs, composed for the popular shows 
on festivals Some of these, which are 
collected in a volume printed in 1558, are 
by Lorenzo, and display a union of class- 
ical grace aivl imitation, with the native 
raciness of Florentine gayety.* 

8^. But at this time appeared a poet of 
Puid * ^"*^y modem school, in one bf Lo- 
renzo's intimate society, Luigi Pulci. 
The first edition of his Morgante Maggiore, 
containing twenty-three cantos, to which 
Rye were subsequently added, was pub- 
lished at Venice in 1481. The taste of 
the Italians has always been strongly in- 
clined to extravagant combinations of fetn- 
cy, caprices rapid and sportive as the ani- 
mal from which they take their name. 
The susceptible and versatile imaginations 
of that pcNOple, and their habitual cheer- 
fulness, enable them to render the serious 
and terrible instrumental to the ridiculous, 
without becoming, like some modem fic- 
tions, merely hideous and absurd. 

83. The Morgante Maegiore was evi- 
chamctcr of deutly lufi^sted by some long 
tiMMorgwu romances written within the 
Maggiore. preceding century in the octave 
stanza, for which the fabulous chronicle 
of Turpin, and other fictions wherein the 
same real and imaginary personages had 
been introduced, furnished the materials. 
Under pretence of ridiculing the intermix- 
ture of sacred allusions with the romantic 
legends, Pulci carried it to an excess; 
which, combined with some skeptical iur 
sinuations of his own, seems clearly to 
display an intention of exposing reliffion 
to contempt. t As to the heroes of his 

* CorniAni. Rotcoe. Crascimhani (della Totgar 
poe«ia, ii., 324) strongly Bwerta Lorenzo to be Uie 
restorer of poetry, which had never been more bar- 
barous than in his youth. But certainly the Giostra 
i^ Politian was written while Lorenzo waa very 
young. 

t 'rhe story of Meiidiana, in the eighth canto, is 
snfiicient to prove Pulci's irony to have been exer- 
cised on religion. It is well known to the readers 
of the Morgante. It has been alleged in the Bio- 
graphie Untverselle, thai he meant ooly to turn into 
ridicule <*eet masea meodianteadu 14me si^cle,** 



romance, there can be, as it seems, bo 
sort of doubt that he designed them for 
nothing else than the butts of his fancy ; 
that the reader might scoff at those whom 
duller poets had held up to admiration. 
It has been a question among Italian crit- 
ics, whether the poem of Pulci is to be 
reckoned burlesoue.* This may seem to 
turn on the definition, though I do not 
see what definition could be given, con- 
sistently with the use of language, that 
would exclude it ; it is intended as a car 
icature of the poetical romances, an^ 
might even seem, by anticipation, a satiri- 
cal, though not iU-natured, parody on the 
Orlando Furioso. That he meant to ex- 
cite any other emotion than laughter can- 
not, as it seems, be maintained; and a 
very few stanzas of a more serious char- 
acter, which may rarely be found, are not 
enough to make an exception to his gen- 
eral design. The Morgante was to the 
poetical romances of chivalry what Don 
Quixote was to their brethren in prose. 

84. A foreigner must admire the vivaci- 
ty of the narrative, the humorous gayety 
of the characters, the adroitness of the 

the authors of la Spagna or Buovo d'Antona, who 
were in the habit of oeginning their songs with 
scraps of the liturgy, and even of introdocing theo 
logical doctrinea in ibe mo^t absnrd and misplaced 
stvle. Pulci has given oa much of the latter, 
wherein some have imagined that be had the as 
sistance of Ficinoa. 

* This seems to have been an old problem in Ita 
ly (Corniani, ii., 302): and the gravity of Pulci has 
Men maintained of late by such respectable an- 
thoritiee as Foscolo and Panizzi. Gingu^ne, who 
does not go this length, thinks the death of Orlando 
and his last prayer both pathetic and sublime, i 
can see nothing in it but the systematic spirit of 
parody which we find in Pulci. But the Imes on 
the death of Forisena, in tfae fourth cauto, are really 

Kiceful and aerious. The foflowing remarks on 
Ici's style come from a more competent judge 
than myself. 

" There is something hsrsh in Pulci's mamier, 
owing to his abrupt tranaition from one idea to an* 
other, and to his carelessnefs of grammatical rules. 
He was a poet by nature, and wrote with ease, but 
he never cared ror sacrificing syntax to meaning ; 
he did not mind saying anything incorrectly, if he 
were but sore that his meaning would be guessed. 
The rhyme very often compels him to employ ex- 
pressions, words, and even lines which freqoeiitlv 
render the sense obscure and the passage crooked, 
without producing any other effect than that of de- 
stroyins a fine stanza. He has no similes of any 
particular merit, nor does he stand eminent in de- 
scription. H is verses almost invariably make sonRS 
taken singly, and convay distinct and separate ideas. 
Hence he wants that richness, fulness, and sm»oth 
flow of diction which is indispensable to an epic 
poet, and to a noble description or comparison. 
OccasKHially, when the subject admits of a power- 
ful sketch, which msy be presented with vi^or 
and spirit by a few strokes boldly drawn. Pulci ap> 
peara to a ffireat sdvaouge."— Panizzi on romantic 
poetry of the Italians, in the first volume of hia Oi 
lando Innamorato, p. 296. 
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satire. But the lUdiane, and especiaDy 
the Tuscans, delight in the iracineas of 
Pulcrs Florentine idiom, which we cannot 
equally relish. « He has not heen without 
influence on men of more celebrity than 
himself. lu several passages of Ariosto, 
especially the visit of Astolfo to the Moon, 
we trace a resembUince not wholly fortu- 
itous. Voltaire, in one of 'his most popu- 
lar poems, took the dry archness of Pulci, 
and exaggerated the profaneness, super- 
adding the obscenity from his own stores. 
But Mr. Frere, wifh none of these two in- 
gredients in his admirable vein of humour, 
has come, in the War of the Giants, much 
closer to the Morgante Maggiore than any 
one else. 

85. The Platonic academy, in which the 
iMtumic ^^^^^ of the Medici took so much 
ibeoiory •f delight, did not fail to reward his 
Ficinin. ^^^ Marsilius Ficinus, in his 
Theologica Platouica (1489), developed a 
system chiefly borrowed from thd later 
PJatonists of the Alexandrean school, full 
of delight to the credulous imagination, 
though little appealing to the reason, 
which, as it seemed remarkably to coin- 
cide in some respects with the received 
tenets of the church, was connived at in a 
few reveries, which could not so well bear 
the test of an orthodox standard. He 
supported his philosophy by a translation 
of Plato into Latin, executed at the direc- 
tion of Lorenzo, and printed before 1400. 
Of this translation Buhle has said, that it 
has been very unjustly reproached with 
want of correctness ; it is, on the contra- 
ry, perfectly conformable to the original, 
and has even, in some passages, enabled 
us to restore the text; the manuscripts 
used by Ficinus, I presume, not being in 
our hands. It has also the rare merit of 
being at once literal, perspicuous, and in 
good Latin.* 

86. But the Platonism of Ficinus was 
Doctrine of ^^* whoUy that of the master. 
ATerroOTon It was bascd on the emanation 
(be eoai.- ^f thg human soul from God, and 
its capacity of reunion by an ascetic and 
contemplative life; a theory perpetually 
reproduced in. various modifications of 
meaning, and far more of words. The 
nature and immortality of the soul, the 
functions and distinguishing characters of 
angels, the being and attributes of God, 
engaged the thoughtful mind of Ficinus. 
In the course of his high speculations he 



* Hiet. He la Phiioeophie, ^ol ii. The fullest ac- 
count of the philosophy of Ficinus has heen given 
hy Kuhle. Those who seek less minute informa- 
tion may have recourse to Brocker or Corniani ; or, 
if they are content with still less, to Tiraboschi, 
Roscoe, Heeren, or the Biographie Uiuverselle. 



assailed a doctrine which, though reject- 
ed by Scotus and most of the Schoolmen, 
had gained much ground among the Aris- 
totelians, as they deemed themselves, of 
Italy; a doctrine first held by Averroes; 
that there is one common intelligence, 
active, immortal, indivisible, unconnected 
with matter, the soul of human kind, which 
is not in any one man, because it has no 
material form, but which yet assists in 
the rational operations of each man's per- 
sonal soul, and fh>m those operations 
which are all conversant with particulars, 
derives its own knowledge of universal. 
Thus, if I understand what is meant, which 
is rather subtle, it might be said, that as in 
the common theory particular sensations 
furnish means to the soul of forming gen- 
eral ideas, so, in that of Averroes, the ideas 
and judgments of separate human souls 
furnish collectively the means of that 
knowledge of universals which the one 
great soul of mankind alone can embrace. 
This was a theory built, as some have 
said, on the bad^ Arabic version of Aristo- 
tle which Averroes used. But, whatever 
might have first suggested it to the phi- 
losopher of Cordova, it seems little else 
than an expansion of the Realist hypothe- 
sis, urged to a degree of apparent paradox. 
For if the human sOul, as a universal, pos- 
sess an objective reality, it must surely be 
intelligent ; and, being such, it may seem 
no extravagant hypothesis, though one 
incapable of that demonstration we now 
require in philosophy, to suppose that it 
acts upon the subordinate intelligences of 
the same species, and receives impres- 
sions from them. By this, also, they 
would reconcile the knowledge we were 
supposed to possess of the reality of uni- 
versals with the acknowledged impossi- 
bility, at least in many cases, of repre- 
senting them to the mind. 

87. Ficinus is the more prompt to refute 
the A verroists, that they all main- opposed by 
tained the mortality of the par- Fieinus. 
ticular soul, while it was his endeavour, 
by every arffument that erudition and in- 
genuity could supply, to prove the contra^ 
ry. The whole of his Platonic Theology 
appears a beautiful, but too visionary and 
hypothetical, system of theism, the ground- 
works of which lay deep in the medita- 
tions of ancient Oriental sages. His own 
treatise, of which a very copious account 
will be found in Buhle, soon fell into ob- 
livion ; but it belongs to a class of litera- 
ture which, in all its extension, has, full 
as much as any other, engaged the human 
mind. 

88. The thirst for hidden knowledge, by 
which man is distinguished from brutes, 
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Dcsira or ^^ ^^® tuperior races of men 
mantoex- frooi savage tribes, bums general- 
Srioi"'*' ^y ^'^^ taore intenseness in pro- 
portion as the subject is less def- 
initely comprehensible, and the means of 
certainty less attainable. Even our own 
interest in things beyond the sensible 
world does not appear to be the primary 
or chief source of the desire we feel to be 
acquainted with them ; it is the pleasure 
of belief itself, of associating the convic- 
tion of reality with ideas not presented by 
sense; it is sometimes the necessity of 
satisfying a restless spirit that first excites 
our endeavour to withdraw the veil that 
conceals the mystery of their being. The 
few great truths in religion that reason 
discovers, or that ail explicit revelation 
deigns to communicate, sufficient as they 
may be for our practical good, have proved 
to fall very short of the ambitious curiosi- 
ty of man. They leave so much imper- 
fectly known, so much^hoUy unexplored, 
that in all ages he has never been content 
without trying some method of filling up 
the void. These methods have often led 
him to folly, and weakness, and crime. 
Yet, as those who want the human pas- 
sions, in their excess the great fountains 
of evil, seem to us maimed in their na- 
ture, so an indifference to this knowledge 
of invisible things, or a premature despair 
of attaining it, may be accounted an indi- 
cation of some moral or intellectual defi- 
ciency, some scantiness of due proportion 
in the mind. 

80. The means to which recourse has 
varioiM ^en had to enlarge the bounda- 
meibode ries of human knowledge in mat- 
empioyeii. t^,^ relating to the Deity, or to 
such of his intelligent creatures as do not 
present themselves in ordinary objective- 
ness to our senses, have been varions, and 
may be distributed into several classes. 
Rea«>nand Reason itself, as the most valua- 
inspireiion. ble, though uot the most frequent 
in use, may be reckoned the first. What- 
ever deductions have suggested them- 
selves to the acute, or analogies to the ob- 
servant mind ; whatever has seemed the 
probable interpretation of revealed testi- 
mony is the legitimate province of a sound 
and rational theology. But so fallible ap- 
pears the reason of each man to others, 
and often so dubious are its inferences to 
himself, so limited is the span of our fac- 
ulties, so incapable are they of giving more 
than a vague and conjectural probability, 
where we demand most of definiteness 
and certainty, that few, comparatively 
speaking, have been content to acquiesce 
even in their own hypotheses upon no 
other grounds than argument has supplied. 



The uneasiness that is apt to attend sos 
pense of belief has required, in general, a 
more powerful remedy. Next to those 
who have solely employe^ their rational 
faculties in theology, we may place those 
who have relied on a supernatural illumi- 
nation. These have nominally been many ; 
but the imagination, like the reason, benda 
under the incomprehensibility of spiritual 
things ; a few excepted, who have become 
founders of sects, and lawgivers to the 
rest, the mystics fell into a beaten track, 
and grew mechanical even in their enthu- 
siasm. 

00. No solitary and unconnected medi- 
tations, however, either of the g^j,^,^^ 
philosG^her or the mystic, could inftrwicw 
furnish a sufiiciently extensive ^'"''^ 
stock of theological faith for the ***"• 
multitude, who, by their temper and capa- 
cities, were more prone to take it at the 
hands of others than choose any tenets 
for themselves. They looked, therefore, 
for some authority upon which to repose ; 
and, instead of builders, became, as it were, 
occupants of mansions prepared for them 
by more active minds. Among those who 
acknowledge a code of revealed truths, 
the Jews, Christians, and Mohammedans, 
this authority has been souffht in largely 
expansive interpretations of their sacred 
books; either of positive obligation, as 
the decisions of general councils were 
held to be, or, at least, of such weight as 
a private man^s reason, unless he were of 
great name himself, was not permitted to 
contravene. These expositions, in the 
Christian church as well as among the 
Jews, were frequently allegorical ; a hid- 
den stream of esoteric truth was supposed 
to fiow beneath all the surface of Scrip- 
ture ; and every text germinated, in the 
hands of the preacher, into meanings far 
from obvious, but which were presumed 
to be not undesigned. This scheme of 
allegorical interpretation began among the 
earliest fathers, and spread with perpetual 
expansion through the middle ages.* The 
Reformation swept most of it away ; bat 
it has frequently revived in a more partial 
manner. We mention it here only as one 
great means of enabling men to believe 
more than they had done, of communica- 
ting to them what was to be received as 
divme truths, not additional to Scripture, 
because they were concealed in it, but 
such as the church could only have learn- 
ed through its teachers. 

01. Another large class of religious 
opinions stood on a somewhat different 



* Fleury (5me ditcoors), xvii , 37. Moshein^ 
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, footing. They were, in a prop- 

in iradi- er senBe, according to'the notions 
tiona. Qf those times, reyealed frpm 
God, though not in the sacred writings 
which were the chief depositories of his 
word. Such were the received traditions 
in each of the three great religions, some- 
times absolutely infallible, sometimes, as 
in the former case of interpretations, rest- 
ing, upon such a basis of authority that no 
one was held at liberty to withhold his as- 
sent. The Jewish traditions were of this 
kind ; and the Mohammedans have trod in 
the same path. We may add to these the 
legends of saints: none, perhaps, were 
positively enforced as of faith; but a 
Franciscan was not to doubt the inspira- 
tion and miraculous gifts of his founder. 
Nor was there any disposition in the peo- 
ple to doubt of them ; they filled up with 
abundant measure the cravings of the 
heart and fancy, till, having absolutely 
palled both by excess, they brought about 
a kind of reaction, which has taken off 
much of their efficacy. 

93. Francis of Assisi may naturally lead 
Coniidenee ^* *^ ^^^ ^^^ modc in which the 
III individ- ispirit of theological belief mani- 
"rtid* *"' ^^^^^ itself: the confidence in a 
'^ ' particular man, as the organ of 
a special divine illumination. But, though 
this was fully assented to by the order he 
instituted, and probably by most others, it 
cannot be said that Francis pretended to 
set up any new tenets, or enlarge, except 
by his visions and miracles, the limits of 
spiritual knowledge. Nor would this, in 
general, have been a safe proceeding in 
the middle ages. Those who made a 
claim to such light from Heaven as could 
irradiate what the- Church had left dark, 
seldom failed to provoke her jealousy. It 
is, therefore, in later times and under 
more tolerant governments, that we shall 
find the fanatics, or impostors, whom the 
multitude has taken for witnesses of di- 
vine truth, or, at least, as interpreters of 
the mysteries of the invisible world. 

93. In the class of traditional theology, 
Jewish or what might be called comple- 
Cabait. mental revelation, we must [^ace 
the Jewish Cabala. This consisted in a 
very speciHc and complex system, con- 
cerning the nature of the Supreme Being, 
the emanation of various orders of spirit 
in successive links from his essence, their 
properties and characters. It is evidently 
one modification of the Oriental philoso- 
phy, borrowing little from the Scriptures, 
at least through any natural interpretation 
of them, and the offspring of the Alexan- 
drean Jews, not far from the beginning of 
the Christian »ra. They referred it to a 



t|[adition from Esdras, or some other emi- 
nent person, on whom they fixed as the 
depositary of an esoteric theology Com- 
municated by Divine authority. The Cab- 
ala was received by the Jewish doctors 
in the first centuries after the fall of their 
state ; and after a period of long duration, 
as remarkable for the neglect of learning 
in that people as in the Christian world, it 
revived again in that more genial season, 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, when 
the briUiaucy of many kinds of hterature 
among the Saracens of Spain excited their 
Jewish subjects to emulation. Many con- 
spicuous men illustrate the Hebrew learn- 
ing of those and the succeeding ages. It 
was not till now, about the middle of the 
fifteenth century, that they came into con- 
tact with the Christians in theological 
philosophy. The Platonism oC Ficinus, 
derived, in great measure, from that of 
Plotinus and the Alexandrean school, was 
easily connected, by means especially of 
the writings of Philo, with the Jewish 
Orientalism, sisters as they were of the 
same family. Several forgeries in cele- 
brated names, easy to effect and sure to 
deceive, had been committed in the first 
ages of Christianity by the active propa- 
gators of this philosophy. Hermes Tris- 
niegistus and Zoroaster were counterfeit- 
ed in books which most were prone to 
take for genuine, and which it was not 
then easy to refute on critical grounds: 
These altogether formed a huge mass of 
imposture, or, at best, of arbitrary hypoth- 
esis, which, for more than a hundred years 
after this time, obtained an undue cre- 
dence, and, consequently, retarded the 
course of real philosophy in Europe.* 

94. They never gained over a more 
distinguished proselyte, or one ptcua or 
whose credulity was more to be Mirandoii. 
regretted, than a young man who appear- 
ed at Florence in 1486, John Picus of Mi- 
randola. He was then twenty- two years 
old, the younger son of an illustrious fam- 
ily, which held that little principality as 
an imperial fief. At the age of fourteen 
he was sent to Bologna that he might 
study the canon law, with a view to the 
ecclesiastical profession ; but after two 
years he felt an inexhaustible desire for 
more elevated, though less profitable sci- 
ences. He devoted the next six years to 
the philosophy of the schools in the chief 
universities of Italy and France : what- 
ever disputable subtilties the metaphysics 
and theology of that a^e could supply, be- 
came familiar to his mmd ; but to these he 



* Brncker, vol. ii. Buhle, ii., 316. Meinera, 
Veif 1. der sitten, iiL, 277. 
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Added a knowledge of the Hebrew and 
other Eastern languages, a power of wri- 
ting Latin with grace, and of amusing his 
leisure with the composition of Italian po- 
etry. The natural genius of Picus is well 
showu, though in a partial manner, by a 
letter which will be found among those 
of Politian, in answer to Hermolaus Bar- 
baras. His correspondent had spoken 
with the scorn, and almost bitterness, 
usual with philologers,' of the Transalpine 
writers, meaning chiefly the schoolmen, 
for the badness of their Latin. The young 
scholastic answered, that he had been at 
first disheartened by the reflection that he 
had lost six years' labour ; but considered 
afterward that the barbarians might say 
something for themselves, and puts a very 
good defence in their mouths ; a defence 
which w^nts nothing but the truth of what 
he is forced to assume, that they had been 
employing their intellects upon thinffs in- 
stead of words. Hermolaus found, no w- 
ever, nothing better to reply than the com- 
pliment that Picus would be disavowed 
by the schoolmen for defending them in 
so eloouent a style.* 

05. He learned Greek very rapidly, prob- 
His eredu- ^^7 ^^^ ^^^ coming to Florence, 
iity in ibe And havinff been led, through Fi- 
^^■**'*- cinus, to the study of Plato, he 
seems to have given up his Aristotelian 
philosophy for theories more congenial to 
his susceptible and credulous temper. 
These led him onward to wilder fancies. 
Ardent in the desire of knowledge ; inca- 
pable, in the infancy of <!riticism, to dis- 
cern authentic from spurious writings ; 



* The letter of Hennolans is dBted Apr., 1485. 
He the^e nys, after many compliments to Picus 
himself: Nee enim inter antores Lalinai Ungum 
oomeroGermanos istos et Tentonss qui ne Yiventes 
quiriein viTebant, nedum ut extincti Tivant, aut si 
^ivunt. TiTant in poenam et contumeliam. The 
answer of Picus is dated in J ane. A few lines from 
bis pleading for the schoolmen will exhibit his in- 
genuity and elegance. Admirentur nos sagaces in 
inquirendo, circumspectos in explorando, subtiles 
in contemplando, in judicando graves, iraplicitos in 
vinciendo, faciles in enodando. Admirentur in no- 
bis brevitatein styli, fcetam remm multarum atque 
magnarum. sub expositis verbis remotissimas sen- 
tentias. plenas quaestionum, plenas soiutionum, 
quam apti sunras, quam bene instracti ambiguitates 
tollere, scrupos diluere, involuta evoWere, flexani- 
mia syllogismis et inlirmare falaa et vera confirmare. 
Viximus celebres, o Hennolae, et postbac vivemns, 
Bon in scholia grammaticoram et ptedagogiis, sed in 
pbilosophbrum coronis, in conventibus sapientum, 
obi non de metre Andromache8,non de Niobes filiis, 
stqoe id genus levibus nugis, sed de humanarom 
divinaromque remm rationibus agitur et disputatur. 
In qnibns mediundis, inqutrendis et enodandis, ita 
subtiles acuti acresque fuimus, ut anxii quandoqoe 
nimiom et morosi luiase forte videamur. si modo 
esse morosns quisptam aut curioeus nimio plus in 
iodagando veritate potest.— Polit, Epist., lib. 9. 



and perhaps disqualified, bj his incoDoehF- 
able rapidity in apprehendmg the opinions 
of others, from judging acutely of their 
reasonableness, Picus of Mirandola fell an 
easy victim to his own enthusiasm and 
the snares of fraud. An impostor per 
suaded him to purchase fifty Hebrew man 
uscripts, as having been composed by Es 
dras, and containing the most secret mys 
teries of the Cabala. From this time, 
says Comiani, he imbibed more and more 
such idle fables, and wasted in dreams a 
genius formed to reach the most elevated 
and remote truths. In these spurious 
books of Esdras, he was astonished to 
find, as he says, more of Chhstianity than 
Judaism, and trusted them the more con- 
fidently for the very reason that demon* 
strates their falsity.* 

90. Picus, about the end of 1480, repair- 
ed to Rome, and, with permis- |{,, ^^^^^ 
sion of Innocent VII I ., propound- ry perfom- 
ed his famous nine hundred the- *^*'^ 
ses or questions, logical, ethical, mathe- 
matical, physical, metaphysical, theologi- 
cal, magicu, and cabalistical ; upon every 
one of which he offered to dispute with 
any opponent. Four hundred of these 
propositions were from philosophers of 
Greece or Arabia, from the schoolmen, or 
from the Jewish doctors ; the rest were 
announced as his own opinions, which, 
saving the authority of the church, he was 
willing to defend.f There was some need 
of this reservation; for several of his 
theses were ill-sounding, as it was called, 
in the ears of the orthodox. They raised 
a good deal of clamour against him ; and 
the high rank, brilliant reputation, and 
obedient demeanour of Picus were all re- 
quired to save him from public censure 
or more serious animadversions. II e was ' 
compelled, however, to swear that he 
would adopt such an exposition of his 
theses as the pope should set forth. But, 
as this was not done, he published an 
apology, especially vindicating his em- 
ployment of cabalistical and magical leam- 
mg. This excited fresh attacks, which 
in some measure continued to harass 
him, till, on the accession of Alexandei 
VI. to the papal chair, he was finally 
pronounced free from blameable inten- 
tion. He had meantime, as we may infer 
from his later writings, receded from some 
of the bolder opinions of his youth. His 
mind became more devout, and more fear- 
fnl of deviating from the church. On his 
first appearance at Florence, uniting rare 
beauty with high birth and unequalled re- 



* Comiani, iii., 68. Meiners, Lebensbeschrei. 
bungenberuhmtermiLnne^ i.,2l. Tiraboschi, vii, 
325. Meinera, p. 14. 
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wowht ha had been nuoh sougfal by worn- 
en, and returned their love. Bvt at the 
age of twenty-fiTe he withdrew himself 
from all worldly distraction, destroying, 
as it is said, his own amatoir poems, to 
the regret of his friends.* He now pub- 
lished seTeral works, of which the Hep- 
taplos is a cabalistic exposition of the 
first chapter of Genesis. It is remarkable 
that, with his excessive tendency to be- 
lief, he rejected altogether, and confuted 
in a distinct treatise, the popular science 
of astrology, in which men so much more 
oonspicnous in philosophy have trusted. 
But he had projected many other under- 
takinj^ of vast extent ; an allegorical ex- 
position of the New Testament, a defence 
of the VulgaJte and Septuagint against the 
Jews, a vindication of Christianity against 
every species of infidelity and heresy; 
and, fimdly, a harmony of ^ilosophy, rec- 
onciling the apparent inconsistencies of 
all writers, ancient and modem, who de- 
served the name of wise, as he had al- 
ready attempted bv Plato and Aristotle. 
in these arduous labours he was cut off 
by a fever, at the age of thirty«one, in 
1494, on the very day that Charles VIII. 
made his entry into Florence. A man, so 
justly called the phosnix of his age, and 
so extraordinarily gifted by nature, ought 
not to be slightly passed over, though he 
may have left nothing which we could read 
with advantage. If we talk of the admi- 
rable Crichton, who is little better than a 
shadow, and lives but in panegyric, so 
much superior and more wonderful a per- 
son as John Picus of Mirandola should ndt 
be forgotten.f 

97. If, leaving the genial city of Flor- 
aiate of cnce, we are to judge of the state 
iflMsisf lo of knowledge in our Cisalpine re- 
***"""y* gions, and look at the books it was 
thought worth while to publish, which 
seems no bad criterion, we shall rate but 
lowly their proficiency in the classical 
literature so much valued in Italy. Pour 
editions, and those chiefly of short works, 
were printed at Deventer, one at Cologne, 
one at Louvain, dve perhaps at Paris, two 



* Meiners, p. 10. 

t The long Diognph? of Picai in Meinere it in 
gTMt OMasore taken from a life written by hit 
nephew, John FrancU Picas, count of Mirandola, 
himself a man of great literary and pbiloenphical 
reputation in the neit century. Meiners hss made 
more use of this than any one else ; but much will 
be found concerning Picas from this source, and 
from bis own works, in Brucker, Bo hie. Comiani, 
Mxl Tiraboschi. The epitaph on Picus W Hercu- 
les Strozza is, I believe, m the cburcn of St 
Maik: 

Johannes jacet hie Mirandola ; cstera nArunt 
Rt Tagus et Ganges ; foraan et Antipodes. 
Vol. I.— Q 



at Lyons.* But a few undated books 
might probably be added. Either, there- 
fore, the love of ancient learning had grown 
colder, which was certainly not the case, 
or it had not been strong enough to re- 
ward the labour of the too sangume prints 
ers. Yet it was now striking root in Ger- 
many. The excellent schools of Munstei 
and 8chelstadt were established in some 
part of this decad ; they trained those who 
were themselves to become instructers; 
and the liberal zeal of Lannus extending 
beyond his immediate disciples, scarce any 
Latin author was published in Germany in 
which he did not correct the text.f The 
opportunities he had of doing so were^not, 
as has been just seen, so numerous in this 
period as they became in the next. He 
had to withstand a potent and obstinate 
faction. The mendicant friars of Cologne, 
the headquarters of barbarous supersti- 
tion, clamoured affainst his rejection of 
the old schoolbooks, and the entire re- 
form of education. But Agricola .^^^ 
addresses his friend in sanguine ^•"•***- 
language : " I entertain the greatest hope 
from your exertions, 4hat we shall one 
day wrest from this insolent Italy her 
vaunted glory of pre-eminent eloquence ; 
and, redeeming ourselves from the oppro- 
brium of ignorance, barbarism, and mca- 
pacity of expression which she is ever 
casting upon us, may show our Germany 
so deeply learned, that Latium itself shall 
not be nrore Latin than she will appear.*^ 
About 1482, Agricola was invited to the 
court of the elector palatine at Heidel- 
berg. He seems not to have been en- 
gaged in public instruction, but passed the 
remainder of his life, unfortunately too 
short, for he died in 1485, in diffusing and 
promoting a taste for literature among his 
contemporaries. No German wrote in so 
pure a style, or possessed so large a portion 
of classical learning. Vives placeshim , in 
dignity and grace of language, even above 
Politian and Hermolaus.^ The praises of 

* Panxer. 

f Meiners, Lebensbesch., ii., 38S. £ichhom,iiL, 
331-239. 

t Unum hoc tibi affirmo, ingentem de te concipio 
fiduciam, summam^ue in spem adducor, fore ali- 
qoando, ut priscam msolenti Italia, et propemodum 
occupaum bene dicendi glortam extorqneamus ; rin- 
dicemusque nos, et ab ignavia, qua nos barbaros, 
indoctoaque et elingues, et si quid est bis incoltius, 
esse nos jactitant, ezsoWamus, ftituramque tarn 
doctam et literatam Germaniam nostram, ut non 
Latinius vel ipsum sit Latium. This ii quoted by 
Heeren. p. 154, and Meiners, ii., 329. 

^ Vix et hac nostra et patrum memoria fuit unna 
atque alter dignior. qui multum legeretur, multum- 
que in manibus haberetur, quam Radulphus Agrico- 
la Frisios ; tantnin est in ejusoperibns m^nii, artis, 
gravitati?, dulcedinis, eloquentie, eraditionis; at is 
pancissimis noscitur, vir non minus, qui ab homlni* 
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Erasmus, as well as of the later critics, 
if not so marked, are very freely bestow- 
ed. His letters are frequently written in 
Greek ; a fashion of those who could ; and, 
as far as I have attended to them, seem 
equal in correctness to some from men of 
higher name in the next age. 

98. The immediate patron of Agricola, 
Rb«niah through whom he was invited to 
academy. Heidelberg, was John Camerarius, 
of the house of Dalberg, bishop of Worms, 
and chancellor of the Palatinate. He con- 
tributed much himself to the cause of let- 
ters in Germany ; especially if he is to be 
deemed the founder, as probably he should 
be, of an early academy, the Rhenish So- 
ciety, which, we are told, devoted its time 
to Latin, Greek, and Hebrew criticism, as- 
tronomy, music, and poetry ; not scorning 
to relax their minds with dances and feasts, 
nor forgetting the ancient German attach- 
ment to the flowing cup.* The chief seat 
of the Rhenish Society was at-Heidelberg ; 
but it had associate branches in other parts 
of Germany, and obtained imperial privi- 
leges. No member of this academy was 
more conspicuous than Conrad Celtes, 
who has sometinies been reckoned its 
founder, which, from his youth, is hardly 
probable, and was, at least, the chief in- 
strument of its subsequent extension. H e 
was indefatigable in the vineyard of liter- 
ature, and, travelling to different parts of 
Germany, exerted a more general influ- 
ence than Agricola himself. Celtes was 
the first from whom Saxony derived some 
taste for learning. His Latin poetry was 
far superior to any that had been produced 

bus cogDOsceretur, dignus quam Politisnus, vel 
Hennolaoa Barbania, quos mea quidein aententia, 
et majeatate et auavitate dictionia non sequat modo, 
aed etiam Tincit.— Vivee, Comment, in Augastin. 
(apud Blount, Genaura Auctoram, aub nomine 
Agricola). 

Agnoaco viniro divini pectoris, eruditionia recon- 
dittt, atylo minime vulgari, aolidum, nervosum, eiab- 
oratum, compositum. In Italia summus esse pote- 
rat, nisi Germaniam pnetulisaet.— Eraamus in Cice- 
roniftno. He apeaka aa atrongiy in many other 
places Teatimoniea to the merits of Agricola 
from Huet, Voaaiua, and othera, are collected by 
Bayle, Blount, Baillet, and Niceron. Meinera has 
written hia life, ii., p. 332-363; and several of his 
letters will be found among those addressed to 
Reuchlin, EpistolsB ad Reuchlinum ; a collection of 
great importance for thia portion of literary history. 

* Siudebant ezimia haec ingenia Latinorum, 
Grscorum, Ebreoramque acriptorum lectioni.cum- 
primis critics ; aatronomiam et artem musicam ex- 
colebant. Poesin atque juriaprudentiam sibi babe- 
bant commendatam ; imo et interdum gaudia curia 
interponebant. Noctumo nimirum tempore, defessi 
bbonbua, ludere solebant, saltare, joctfn cum muli- 
ercuiis, epulari, ac more Germanomm inveterato 
strenue potare.^Jugler. Hist. Litteraria. p. 1993 
(vol. iii ) The paaaage seems to be taken from 
Ruprecht. Oratio de Societate Litteraria Hbenana, 
JeD0, 1752, which I have not seen. 



in the empire ; and for this, in 1487, he n- 
ceived the laurel crown from Frederic IIL* 

99. Reuchlin, in 1483, accompanied the 
Duke of Wirtemberg on a visit to 
Rome. He thus became acquaint- "' 
ed with the illustrious men of Italy, and 
convinced them of his own pretensions to 
the name of a scholar. The old Constan- 
tinopolitan Argyropulus, on hearing him 
translate a passage of Thucydides, ex« 
claimed, '* Our banished Greece has now 
flown beyond the Alps." Yet Reuchlin, 
though from some other circumstances of 
his life a more celebrated, was not proba- 
bly so learned or so accomplished a man 
as Agricola ; he was withdrawn from pub* 
lie tuition by the favour of several princes, 
in whose courts he filled honourable offi- 
ces ; and after some years more, he fell 
unfortunately into the same seducing er- 
ror as Picus of Mirandola, and sacrificed 
his classical pursuits for the Cabalistic 
philosophy. 

100. 'J'hough France contributed little 
to the philologer, several books French lan- 
were now published in French, guaga and 
IntheCentNouvellesNouvelles, p**'^- 
1486, a slight improvement in polish of 
language is said to be discernible.f The 
poems of Villon are rather of more im* 
portance. They were first published in 
1489 ; but many of them had been written 
thirty years before. Boileau has given 
Villon credit for being the first who clear- 
ed, his style from the rudeness and redun- 
dancy of the old romancers.^ But this 
praise, as some have observed, is more 
jtjstly due to the Duke of Orleans, a man 
of full as much talent as Villon, with a 
finer taste. The poetry of the latter, as 
might be expected from a life of dissolute- 
ness and roguery, is often low and coarse; 
but he seems by no means incapable of a 
moral strain not destitute of terseness and 
spirit. Martial d'Auvergne, in his Vigiles 
de la mort de Charles VII., which, from 
its subject, must have been written soon 
afler 1460, though not printed till 1400, 
displays, to judge from the extracts in 
Goujet, some compass of imagination.^ 
The French poetry of this age was still 
full of allegorical morality, and had lost a 
part of its original raciness. Those who 
desire an acquaintance with it may have 
recourse to the author just mentioned, or 



* Jugler, ubi aupra. Kichhorn, ii., 557. Heeren, 
p. 160. Biogr. Uoiveraelle, art. Celtea, Dalberg, 
Trithemiua. 

t Essai da C. Francois de Neufchateaa sur let 
meilleurs ouvragea en proae ; prefixed to GBuvres 
de Pascal (1819), i., p. cxx. 

X Villon fut le premier dans des si^cles grossieiv 

Debrooiller Tart confus de nos vieux romanciera. 
Art. Po6ti<jQC, 1. i, t. 117. 

( Goujet, Biblioth^que Fran^aise« vol. x. 
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to Bouterwek ; and extracts, though not 
80 copious as the title promises, will be 
found in the Recueil des anciens pontes 
FrauQais. . 

101. The modem drama of Europe is 
Boropetn derived, like its poetry, from two 
drama, sources, the one ancient or class- 
ical, the other medisval ; the one an imi- 
tation of Plautus and Seneca, the other a 
gradual refinement of the rude scenic per- 
formances, denominated miracles, myste- 
1^ ries, or morahties. Latin plays upon 

"* the former model, a few of which are 
extant, were written in Italy during the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and 
sometimes represented, either in the uni- 
Tersities, or before an audience of ecclesi- 
astics and others who could understand 
them.* One of these, the Catinia of Sec- 
CO Polentone, written about the middle of 
the fifteenth century, and translated by a 
son of the author into the Venetian dia- 
lect, was printed in 1482. This piece, 
however, was confined to the press.f Sa- 
bellicus, as quoted by Tiraboschi, has giv- 
en to Pomponius Lstus the credit of hav- 
ing re-established the theatre at Rome, 
and caused the plays of Plautus and Ter- 
ence, as well as some more modern, which 
we may presume to have been in Latin, to 
be performed before the pope, probably 
Sixtus IV. And James or Volterra, in a 
diary published by Muratori, expressly^ 
mentions a History of Constantine repre- 
sented in the papal palace during the car- 
nival of 1484.1 In imitation of Italy, but, 
perhaps, a litde after the present decon- 
nial period, Reuchlin brought Latin plays 
of his own composition before a German 
audience. They were represented by stu- 
dents of Heidelberg. An edition of his 
Progymnasmata Scenica, containing some 
of these comedies, was printed in 1408. 
It has been said that one of them is taken 
from the French farce Maitre Patelin;^ 
while another, entitled Sergius, according 
to Warton, flies a much higher pitch, and 
is a satire on bad kings and bad ministers ; 
though, from the account of Meiners, it 
seems rather to fall on the fraudulent arts 
of the monks.) The book is very scarce, 
and I have never seen it. Conrad Celtes, 
not long after Reuchlin, produced his own 
tragedies and comedies in the public halls 
of German cities. It is to be remember- 
ed that the oral Latin language might at 



* Tiraboecbi, vii., 200. t Id., p. 201. 

t Id., p. 204. 

^ GresweU's Early Parisian Prms, p. 124, aao- 
tfng La Monnoje. This seems to be confirmed by 
Meiners, i., 63. 

8 WartoD, iii, 903. Meiners, i., 02. The Ser- 
isias was represented at Heidelberg aboot 1497. 



that time be tolerably familiar to a con- 
siderable audience in Germany. 

103. The Orfeo of Politian has claimed 
precedence as the earliest repre- orfooor 
sented drama, not of a religious Poiuton. 
natiu^, in a modem language. This was 
written by him in two dia^s» and acted be- 
fore the court of Mantua in 1483. Roscoe 
has called it the first example of the mu- 
sical drama, or Italian opera ; but, though 
he speaks of this as agreed by general 
consent, it is certain that the Qrfeo was 
not designed for musical accompaniment, 
except, probably, in the songs and cho- 
ruses.* According to \he analysis of the 
fable in Gingu6n6, the Orfeo differs only 
from a legendary mystery by substituting 
one set ca characters for another ; and it 
is surely by an arbitrary definition that 
we pay it the compliment upon which the 
moaem historians of literature seem to 
have agreed. Several absurdities which 
appear in the first edition are said not to 
exist in the original manuscripts from 
which the Orfeo has been reprinted.f We 
must give the next place to a translation 
of the Meusechmi of Plautus, acted at Fer- 
rara in 1486, by order of Ercole I., and, as 
some have thought, his own production, 
or to some original plays said to have 
been performed at the same brilUant court 
in the following years.^ 

103. The less regular, though, in their 
day, not less interesting class of origin or 
scenical stories, commonly called dramatic 
mysteries, all of which related to ^"^^^^ 
religious subjects, were never in more rep- 
utation than at this time. It is impossi- 
ble to fix their first appearance at any sin- 
fie aera, and the inquiry into the origin of 
ramatic representation must be very lim- 
ited in its subject, or perfectly futile in its 
scope. All nations, probably, have at all 
times, to a certain extent, amused them- 
selves both with pantomimic and oral rep- 
resentation of a feigned story ; the sports 
of children are seldom without both ; and 



* Bumey (Hist, of Music, iv., 17) seems to coun- 
tenance this ; but Tiraboschi does not speak of niii- 
sicel accompaniment to the Orfeo; and Comiaui 
only says, alcuni di cmi sembrano dair autor desti- 
nati ad accoppiarsi colla musica. Tali sono i can- 
zoni e i cori alia greca. Probably Roscoe did not 
mean all that his words imply ; for the origin of re- 
citative, in which the essence of the Italian opera 
consists^ more than a century afterward, is matter 
of notoriety. 

t Tiraboschi, Til., 2)6. Gin^n6n4, iii., 514. An- 
dres, T., 125, discussing the history of the Italian 
and Spanish theatres, gives the precedence to the 
Orfeo as a represented play, though he conceives 
the first act or the Celestina to have been written 
and well known not later than the middle of the 
fifteenth century. 

t Tiraboschi, vii., 203, et post. Roscoe, Ijeo X, 
cb. ii. Gingufo^, vl, 18, 
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the exclusive employment of the former, 
instead of being a first stage of the drama, 
as has sometimes been assumed, is rather 
a variety in the course of its progress. 

104. The Christian drama arose on the 
Tbeiv ear- ruins of the heathen theatre : it 
ly 8tae«, vfras a natural substitute of real 
sympathies for those which were effaced 
and condemned. Hence we find Greek 
tragedies on sacred subjects almost as 
early as the establishment of the church, 
and we have testimonies to their repre- 
sentation at Constantinople. Nothing of 
this kind being proved with respect to the 
west of Europe in the dark aces, it has 
been conjectured, not improbably, though 
without necessity, that the pilgrims, of 
whom great numbers repaired to the East 
in the eleventh century, mi^t have ob- 
tained notions of scenical dialogue, with 
a succession of characters, and with an 
ornamental apparatus, in which theatrical 
representation properly consists. The 
earliest mention of them, it has been said, 
is in Enffland. Geoffry, afterwaifl abbot 
of St, Alban^s, while teaching a school at 
Dunstable, caused one of the shows, vul- 
garly called miracles, on the story of St. 
Catharine, to be represented in that town. 
Such is the account of Matthew Paris, 
who mentions the circumstance inciden- 
tally, in consequence of a fire that ensued. 
This must have been within the first twen- 
ty years of the twelfth century.* It is 
not to be questioned, that Geoffry, a na- 
tive of France, had some earlier models 
in his own country. Le Boeuf gives an 
account of a mystery written in the mid- 
dle of the preceding century, wherein Vir- 
gil is introduced among the prophets that 
come to adore the Saviour; doubtless in 
allusion to the fourth eclogue. 

106. Fitz-Stephen, in the reign of Hen- 
Extant ly II- > ciwells on the sacred plays 
Enguah acted in London, representing the 
nyM«riM. miracles or passions of martyrs. 
They became very common by the names 
of mysteries or miracles, both in England 
and on the Continent, and were not only 
exhibited within the walls of convents, 
but upon public occasions and festivals for 
the amusement of the people. It is prob- 
■ able, however, that the performers for a 
long time were always ecclesiastics. The 
earlier of those religious dramas were in 
Latin. A Latin farce exists on St. Nich- 
olas, older than the thirteenth century.f 



• Matt. Paris, p. 1007 (edit. 1684). See War- 
ton*a 34th section (iii.» 193>233) for the early 
drams, and Beanchamps. Hist, du thMtre Frsn<;ais. 
vol. i , or Bouterwek, v., 05-117, for the French in 
particular; Tiraboschi, ubi supra, or Riccoboni, 
Hist, du th^fttre Italien, for that of Italy. 

t Journal des Savans, 1828, p. 297. These farces. 



It was slowly that the modem languages 
were employed; and perhaps it might 
hence be presumed, that the greater part 
of the stoiT" was told through pantomime. 
But as this was unsatisfactory, and the 
spectators could not always follow the fa- 
ble, there was an obvious inducement to 
make use of the vernacular language. 
The most ancient specimens appear to be 
those which Le Grand d*Aussy found 
among the compositions of the Trouveurs. 
He has published extracts from three; 
two of which are in the nature of legend- 
ary mysteries, while the third, which is 
far more remarkable, and may pdssibly 
be of the following century, is a pleasing 
pastoral drama, of which there seem to be 
no other instances in the mediaeval period.* 
Bouterwek mentions a fragment of a Ger- 
man mystery, near the end of the thir- 
teenth century.f Next to this, it seems 
that we should place an English mystery 
called " The Harrowing of HeU." " This," 
its editor observes, *' is believed to be the 
most ancient production in a dramatic 
form in our language. The manuscript 
from which it is now printed is on vellum, 
and is certainly as old as the reign of Ed- 
ward in ., if not older. It probably form- 
ed one of a series of performances of the 
same kind, founded upon Scripture histo- 
ry.** It consists of a prologue, epilogue, 
and intermediate dialogue of nine persons, 
Dominus, Sathan,Adam, Eve, &c. Inde- 
pendently of the alleged age of the man- 
uscript itself, the language will hardly be 
thought later than 1350.^ This, however, 
seems to stand at no small distance from 
any extant work of the kind. Warton 
having referred the Chester mysteries to 
1327, when he supposes them to have 
been written by Ranulph Higden, a learn- 
ed monk of that city, best known as the 
author of the Polychronicon, Roscoe posi- 
tively contradicts him, and denies that 
any dramatic composition can be found in 
England anterior to the year 1 500.^ Two 



according to M. Raynouard, were the earliest dra- 
matic representations, and gave rise to the myste- 
ries. * Fabliaux, ii., 119. 

t ix., 2«. The " Tragedy of the Ten Virgins" 
was acted at Eisenach in 1322. This is evidentlf 
nothing but a mystery. — Weber's Illustrations of 
Northern Poetry, p. 19. 

t Mr. Collier has printed twenty -five copies (why 
veteris tarn parens aceti?) of this very curious rec* 
Old of the ancient drama. I do not know that any 
other in Europe of that early age has yet been g:7- 
en to the press. 

^ Lorenzo de* Medici, i., 300. RoscDe thinks 
there is reason to conjecture that the Mi:acle-play 
acted at Dunstable was in dumb show ; and as- 
sumes the same of the ** grotesque exhibitions" 
known bv the name of the Harrowmg of HelL In 
this we nave just seen that be was mistsken, and 
probably in the former. 
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•f these Cheats nysteries have been 
since printed; but, notwithstanding the 
Tery respectable authorities which assign 
them to the fourteenth century, I cannot 
but consider the language in which we 
now read them not earlier, to say the 
least, than the middle of the next. It is 
possible that they have in some de^ee 
been modernized. Mr. Collier has given 
an anaWsis of our own extant mysteries, 
or, as ne prefers to call them, Miracle- 

Slays.* Tnere does not seem to be much 
ramatic merit, even with copious indul- 
gence, in any of them ; and some, such as 
the two Chester mysteries, arc in the low- 
est style of buffoonery ; yet they aip of 
some importance in the absolute sterility 
of English literature during the age in 
which we presume them to have been 
written, the reigns of Henry Y[. and Ed- 
ward IV. 

106. The fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
Pi^ turies were fertile of these reli- 
French gious dramas in many parts of £u- 
uieatre. rojw. They were frequently rep- 
resented in Germany, but more in Latin 
than in the mother tongue. The French 
scriptural theatre, whatever may have 
been previously exhibited, seems not to 
be traced in permanent existence beyond 
the last years of the fourteenth century. 
It was aibout 1400, according to Beau- 
champs, or some years before, as the au- 
thorities quoted by Bouterwek imply, that 
the Confrairie de la Passion de N. 8. was 
established as a regular body of actors at 
Paris.f They are said to have taken their 
name from the mystery of the Passion, 
which, in fact, represented the whole life 
of our Lord from his baptism, and was di- 
vided into several days. In pomp of show 
they far excelled our English mysteries, 
in which few persons appeared, and the 
scenery was simple. But in the mystery 
of the Passion, eighty-seven characters 
were introduced in the first day ; heaven, 
earth, and hell combined to people the 
stage; several scenes were written for 
singing, and some for choruses. The 
dialogue, of which I have only seen the 
few extracts in Bouterwek, is rather sim- 
ilar to that of our own mysteries, though 
less rude, and with more efforts at a tragic 
tone.^ 

107. The mysteries, not confined to 
scriptural themes, embraced those which 



* Hist, of English Dramatic Poetry, toI. it The 
Chester mysleries were printed for the Kozhorgh 
Club by my fnend Mr. Harkland; and what are 
called the Townlay mysteries are announced for 
poUtcation. 

t Beauchamps, Recherches ear le th^ltre Fran- 
9ak. Bouterwek, ▼., 90. 

t Boateiwek, p. loa 



were hardly les^ sacred and ThMirieai 
trustworthy in the eyes of the »n«chiBery. 
people, the legends of saints. These af- 
foraed ample scope for the gratification 
which great part of mankind seem to take 
in witnessing the endurance of pain. 
Thus, in one of these Parisian mysteries, 
St. Barbara is hung up by the heels on the 
stage, and, after uttering her remonstran- 
ces in that wipleasant situation, is torn 
with pincers and scorched with lamps be- 
fore the audience. The decorations of 
this theatre must have appeared splendid. 
A large scaffolding at the back of the stage 
displayed heaven above and hell below, 
between which extended the world, with 
representations of the spot where the 
scene lay. Nor was the machinist's art 
unknown. An immense dragon, with eyes 
of polished steel, sprung out from hell, in 
a mystery exhibited at Metz in the year 
1437, and spread his wings so near to the 
spectators that they were all in conster- 
nation.* Many French mysteries, chiefly 
without date of the year, are in print, and 
probably belong, typographically speak- 
ing, to the present ceutury.f One bears, 
according to Brunet, the date of 1484. 
These may, however, have been written 
long before their publication. Beau- 
champs has given a list of early myste- 
ries and moralities in the French lan- 
guage, beginning near the end of the four* 
teenth century. 

108. The relif(ious drama was doubtless 
full as ancient in Italy as in any |,,)|.„ 
other country : it was very cooge- reiigioos . 
nial to a people whose delight in ''""«• 
sensible objects is so intense. It did not 
supersede the extemporaneous perform- 
ances, the mi mi and histriones, who had 
probably never intermitted their sportive 
license since the days of their Oscan fa- 
thers, and of whom we find mention, 
sometimes with severity, sometimes with 
toleration, in ecclesiastical writers ;% but 
it came into competition with them ; and 
thus may be said to have commenced in 
the thirteenth century a war of regular 
comedy against the lawless savages of 
the stage, which has only been termina- 
ted in Italy within very recent recollec- 
tion. We And a society del Gonfalone 
established at Rome in 1264, the statutes 
of which declare that it is desigiied to 
represent the Passion of Jesus Christ.^ 



• Bouterwek, p. 103-106. 

f Brunei, Manuel du Libraire. 

1 1'hoinas Aquinas mentions the htstrionatus ars, 
as lawful if not abused. St. Antonin does the aame. 
— Kiccoboni, i., 23. 

^ Riccoboni. Tiraboachi, however, v., 370, dis- 
putes the antiquity of any scenical representa^iona 
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Lorenzo de^ Medici condescended to pub- 
lish a drama of this kind on the martyr- 
dom of two saints ; and a considerable 
collection of similar productions during 
the fifteenth century was in the possession 
of Mr. Roscoe.* 

100. Next to the mysteries came the 
If niiiiM. ^^J"^^^ ^^^^ styled moralities. 
But as these belong more pecu- 
liarly to the next century, both in England 
and France, though they began about the 
present time, we may better reserve them 
^^ for that period. There is still an- 
^"*** other species of dramatic composi- 
tion, what may be called the farce, not al- 
ways very distinguishable from comedy, 
but much shorter, admitting more buffoon- 
ery without reproach, and more destitute' 
of any serious or practical end. It may 
be reckoned a middle link between the 
extemporaneous effusions of the mimes 
and the legitimate drama. The French 
have a diverting piece of this kind, Maitre 
Patelin, ascribed to Pierre Blanchet, and 
first printed in 1490. It was restored to 
the stage, with much alteration, under the 
name of TAvocat Patelin, about the begin- 
ning of the last century, and contains 
strokes of humour which Molidre would 
not have disdained.f Of these produc- 
tions there were not a few in Germany, 
called Fastnachts-spiele,or Carnival plays, 
written in the license which that season 
has generally permitted. They are scarce 
and of little value. The most remarkable 
is the Apotheosis of Pope Joan, a tragi- 
comic legend, written about 1480.1 

1 10. Euclid was printed for the nrst time 
Matheimt- at Venice in 1482 ; the diagrams 
kai works, in this edition are engraved on 
copperj and remarkably clear and neat.^ 
The translation is that of Campanus from 
the Arabic. The cosmography of Ptole- 
my, which had been already twice pub- 



truly dramatic in Italy, in which he seems to be 
mistaken. 

* Life of Lorenzo» i., 402. 

t The proverbial expression for quitting a digres- 
sion, Revenons h, nos moutons, is taken from this 
farce ; which is at least short, and as laughable as 
most farces are. It seems to have been written not 
long before its publication.— See Pasquier, Recher- 
ches de la France, 1. viii., c. 59; fiiogr. Univ., 
Blanchet; and Bouterwek, ▼., 118. 

t Bouterwek, Gesch. der Deutschen Poesie, iz., 
357-367. Heinsius, Lehrbuch der Sprachtwissen- 
schafc, iv., 125. 

^ A beauUfol copy of this edition, presented to 
Mocenigo, doge of Venice, is in the British Muse- 
um. The diagrams, especially those which repre- 
sent solids, are better tnan in our modem editions 
of Euclid. I will take this opportunity of mention- 
ing, that the earliest book in which engravings are 
found is the edition of Dante by Landino, published 
at Florence in 1481. — See Brunet, Manuel du Li- 
braire, Dibdin's Bibl. Speocer., dec. 



lished in Italy, appeared the same year at 
Ulm, with maps by Donis, some of them 
traced after the nlans drawn by Agatho- 
daemon, some modem ; and it was reprint- 
ed, as well as Euclid, at the same place in 
1486. The tables of Regiomontanus were 
printed both at Augsburg and Venice in 
1490. We may take this occasion of in- 
troducing two names, which do not exclu- 
sively belong to the exact sciences nor to 
the present period. 

111. Leo Baptista Albert! was a man 
who, if measured by the univer- Leo Baptia- 
sality of his genius, may claim •■ Aiberti. 
a place in the temple of glory he has not 
filled ; the author of a Latin comedy« en- 
titled Philodoxios, which the younger Al- 
dus Manutius afterward published as the 
genuine work of a certain ancient Lepi- 
dus ; a moral writer in the various forms 
of dialogue, dissertation, fable, and light 
humour ; a poet, extolled by some, though 
not free from the rudeness of his age ; a 
philosopher of the Platonic school of Lo- 
renzo ; a mathematician, and inventor of 
optical instruments; a painter, and the 
author of the earliest modem treatise on 
painting; a sculptor, and the first who 
wrote about sculpture ; a musician, whose 
compositions excited the applause of his 
contemporaries ; an architect of profound 
skill, not only displayed in many works, 
of which the church of Saint Francis at 
Rimini is the most admired, but in a the- 
oretical treatise, De re asdificatoria, pub- 
lished posthumously in 1485. It has been 
called the only work on architecture which 
we can place on a level with that of Vi- 
travius, and by some has been preferred 
to it. Alberti had deeply meditated the 
remains of Roman antiquity, and endeav- 
oured to derive from them general theo- 
jems of beauty, variously applicable to 
each description of buildings.* 

119. This great man seems to have had 
two impediments to his permanent glory : 
one, that he came a few years too soon 
into the world, before his own language 
was become polished, and before the prin- 
ciples of taste in art had been wholly de- 
veloped ; the other, that, splendid as was 
his own genius, there were yet two men 
a little behind, m the presence of whom 
his star paled ; men not superior to Al- 
berti in universality of mental powers, but 
in their transcendancy and command over 
immortal fame. Many readers will have 
perceived to whom I allude— Lionardo da 
Vinci and Michael Angelo. 

113. None of the writings of Lionardo 
were published till more Uian a century 



Comiani, ii., 160. Tiraboscbi, tU., 960 
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UomHo after his death; and, mdeed, the 
daviod. most remarkable of them are still 
in manuscript. We cannot, therefore, give 
him a determinate place under this rath- 
er than any other decennium ; but, as he 
was born in 1452, we may presume his 
mind to have been in full expansion be- 
fore 1490. His Treatise on Painting is 
known as a very early disquisition on the 
rules of the art. But his greatest lit- 
erary distinction is derived from those 
short fragments of his unpublished wri- 
tings that appeared not many years since ; 
and which, according, at least, to our com- 
mon estimate of the age in which he lived, 
are more like revelations of physical truths 
vouchsafed to a single mind, than the su 
perstructure of its reasoning upon any es- 
tablished basis. The discoveries which 
made Galileo, and Kepler, and Msstlin, 
and MaurolycUs, and Castelli, and other 
names illustrious, the system of Coperni- 
cus, the very theories of recent geologers, 
are anticipated by Da Vinci within the 
compass of a few pages, not, perhaps, 
in the most precise language, or on the 
most conclusive reasoning, but so as to 
strike us with something like the awe of 
pnetematural knowledge. In an age of so 

* The maouscripts of Lionardo da Vinci, now at 
Paria, are the juatiDcation of what has been said in 
the text. A anort account of them waa given by 
Ventnri, who designed to have pnbliahed a part ; 
bnt, having lelinqoiahed that intention, the frag> 
Dtenta he haa made known are the more important. 
Aa thej are very remarkable, and not, 1 believe, 
very generally known, I shall extract a few pas- 
aages from his Easaisar lea ouvragea physico-math- 
taiatiqoes de Leonard de Vinci, Paria, 1797. 

En m6caniqne, Vinci connaissait, entr'autrea 
chosea: 1. La thtorie dea forces appliqa6ea ob- 
liquement au bras du levier: 2. La resistance re- 



•pectiTe des poatres; 3. Les loix du frottement 
donnto ensuite par Amontons ; 4. L'influence du 
gravite ear lea corps en repoa ou en 
t; 5/ L'application dn principe dea vi- 



Centre de 
moiiTement , 

teasea virtuellea k plusieurs cas que fa aublime 
amUyae a port6 de noa jours 4 sa plus g^n^ralil4. 
Dana Toptique il d6crivit la chambre obecure avant 
Porta, if explimia avant Mauroljcua la figure de 
I'image du eoleit dans un trou de forme anguleuse ; 
il nous apprend la perspective aerienne, la nature 
des ombrea c9lor6es, les mouvemens de Pins, lea 
effete de la dur^ de I'impression visible, et plusieurs 
antiea pb^nom^nea de Toeil qu*on ne rencontre point 
dana Vitellion. Enfin non seulement Vinci avait 
nmarqn^ tout ce que Castelli a dit un si^le apr&s 
loi sur la mouvement dea eaux ; le premier me pa- 
rait m^me dans cette psrtie sup^rieur de beaucoup 
k I'autre, que Tltalie cependant t regard^ comme 
le fondateur de Thydraulique. 

II fout done placer Leonard 4 la tdte de ceux qui 
•e aont occupea dea sciences physico-math^mati- 
^es, et de la rraie m^thode a*6tudier parmi les 
modemea, p. 5. 

The firat extract Venturi fives is entitled, On the 
descent of heavy bodies combined with the rotation 
of the earth. He here assumes the latter, and con- 
ceives that a bodr felling to the earth from the top 
of a tower would have a compound motion in csn- 



much dogmatism, he first laid down the 
grand principle of Bacon, that experiment 
and observation must be the guides to just 
theory in the investigation of nature. If 
any doubt could be harboured, not as to 
the right of Lionardo da Vinci to stand as 
the first name of the fifteeenth century, 
which is beyond all doubt, but as to his 
oriffinality in so many discoveries, which 
probably no one man, especially in such 
circumstances, has ever made, it must be 
on an hjrpothesis, not very untenable, that 
some parts of physical science had already 
attained a height which mere books do not 
record. The extraordinary works of ec- 
clesiastical architecture in the middle ages, 
especially in the fifteenth centuiy, as well 
as those of Toscanelli and Fioravanti, 
which we have mentioned, lend some 
countenance to this opinion; and it is 
said to be confirmed by the notes of Fra 
Mauro, a lay brother of a convent near 
Venice, on a planisphere constructed by 
him, and stiU extant. Lionardo himself 
speaks of the earth's annual motion, in a 
treatise that appears to have been writ- 
ten about 1510, as the opinion of many 
philosophers in his age.* 



aequence of the terrestrial rotation. Venturi thinks 
that the writings of Nicolas de Cusa had set men 
on speculating concerning thia before the time of 
Copernicus. 

Vinci had very extraordinary lighta as to me- 
chanical motiona. He ssys plainly, that the time 
of descent on inclined planes of equal height is as 
their length ; that a body descends along tne arc ot 
a circle sooner than down the chord, and that a ' 
body descending an inclined plane will reascend 
witft the same velocity as if it nad fallen down the 
height. He frequently repeata, that every body 
weighs in the direction of its movement, snd 
weighs the more in the ratio of its velocity ; by 
weight evidently meaning what we call force. He 
applies this to the centrifugal force of bodies in ro- 
tation : Pendant tout ce tempa elle pese sur la di* 
rection de eon mouvement. 

Lorsqn*on employe une machine quelconque pour 
mouvotr un corps grave, toutes les partiea de la 
machine qui ont un mouvement 4gal 4 celui du 
corpa grave ont une bharge ^gale au poids entier 
du m^roe corpa. Si la partie qui eat le moteur a, 
dana le mAme temps, plus de mouvement que le 
corps mobile, elle aura plus de puissance que le 
mobile ; et ceI4 d'autant plua qu*elle se mouvra 

Elua vite que le corps mdme. Si la partie qui est 
i moteur a moins de vitesae que le mobile, elle 
aura d*autant moins de* puissance que ce mobile. 
Kin thia paasage there is not the perfect lominous- 
ness of expression we should find in the best mod- 
em books, it seems to contain the philosophical 
theory of motion aa unecjuivocally as any of them. 
Vinci had a better notion of geology than moat of 
bia contemporariea, and aaw that the sea hsd cov- 
ered the mountains which contain ahells : Ces co- 
ouillages ont v^u dans le m^e endroit lorsqoe 
reau de la mer le recouvrait. Lea banca, par la 
auite dea temps, ont 6t6 recouverta par d'autres 
couches de limon de difi^rentea hanteurs ; ainsi, 
lea coquillea ont 6t6 enclav^es sous le bourbieur 
amoncel^ au dessoa, juaqu'a aortir de I'eau. He 
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State of Learning in Italy.— Latin and Italian Po- 
^a.— Learning in France and England.— Rraa- 
mua.— Popular Literature and Poetry.— Other 
Kinds of Literature.— General Literary Charac- 
ter of the Fifteenih Century.— Book-trade ; its 
Privileges and Keatrainte. 

114. The year 1494 is distinguished by 
Aidine ^^ edition of MusaeuSy generally 
iitttk thought the tint work from the 
adituNw. press estaUished at Venice by Al- 



aeema even to have had an idea of the elevation of 
the continenta, though he gives an unintelligible 
reason for it. 

He explained the obecare light of the unillumina- 
ted part of the moon by the reflection of the earth, 
as Moestlin did long after. He understood the 
camera obscure, and describes its effect. He per- 
ceived that respirable air must support flame: 
Lorsque I'air n'est pes dana nn 6tat^ropre k rece- 
voir la flamme, il nj peut vivre ni flamme ni au- 
cun animal terrestre ou aerien. Aucun animal ne 
pent vivre dana un endroit o& la flamme ne vii pas. 

Vinci*s oheervatiuns on the conduct of the under- 
standing 8 re also very much beyond his time. 1 
extract a few of them. 

II est toujours bon pour rentendementd'acqu^rir 
dea connaissances quelles qu'elles soient ; on pour- 
ra ensuite choisir les bonnes et 4carter lea inutiles. 

L'interphfcte des artifices de la nature, c*est Tex- 
perience. Elle ne se trompe jamais: cVst notre 
mgement qui ouelquefois se trompe lui-ro4me, par- 
cequ'il s*attena h. dea eflfeU aoxquela I'exp^rience se 
refuse 11 laut consulter I'exp^rience, en varier ks - 
circonstancea jusqu^ ce que nous en ayons tir^ des 
regies g^n^ralea ; car c'est elle qui foumit les vraies 
. regies. Mais l^qnoi bonces regies, me direx-vous 7 
Je r^ponds qu'elles nous dirigent dans les recherchee 
de la nature et lea operations de Tart Elles emp4- 
chent que nous ne nous abusions nous-m^mes ou 
les autres, en noua promettant des r^aullats que 
nous ne sauriona obtenir. 

II n'y a point de certitude dans lea sciences oil on 
ne peut pas appliquer queloue partie des math6ma- 
tiquea, ou qui n'en dependent pas de quelque ma- 
niere. 

Dans r^tude des sciences qui tiennent aux ma> 
th^matiquea, ceux qui ne consultent pas la nature, 
mais les aoieurs, ne sent paa les enians de la na- 
ture; je diraia qu'ils n*en aontque lea petits Ills: 
elle seule, en effet, eat le maitre des vrais gkhies. 
Mais voyex la sottise ! on se moque d*un homme 
qui aimera mieux apprendre de la nature elle-m4me, 
que dea auteurs, qui n'en aont que lea clercs. la 
not this the precise tone of Lord Bacon ? 

*Vinci aaya, in another place : Mon deasein eat 
de citer d'abord I'expirience, et de d^montrer en- 
suite poorquoi les corps sont contraiots d'agir de 
telle maniAre. C'est la m6thode qu'on doit obeer- 
ver dans les recherches des ph^oomines de la na- 
ture. U est bien vrai que la nature commence par 
le rai8onnement,ei finit par I'exp^iience ; mais n'ira- 
porte, il nous faut prendre la route oppos^e : comme 
j'ai dit, nous devonscommencer par I'exp^rience, et 
tAcher par son moyen d'en d^couvrir la raiaon. 

He ascribes the elevstion of the equatorial wa- 
ters above the polar to the heat of the sun : RUea 
entrent en mouveroent de tous les c6t6s de cette 
Eminence aqueuse poor r6tablir leur sph^ricit6 pat- 
faite. Tbia is not the true cause of their elevation, 
but by what meana could he know the fact f 

Vinci underatood fortification well, and wrote 
upon it Since iu eor tinM^ be aaya, artillery has 



duB Manutius, who had settled there in 
1489.* In the course of about twenty 
years, with some intemiption, he gave to 
the world several of the principal Greek 
authors; and though, as we have seen, 
not absolutely the earliest printer in that 
language, he so far excelled all others in 
the number of his editions, that he may 
be justly said to stand at the head of the 
list. It is right, however, to mention, 
that Zarot had printed Hesiod and Theoc- 
ritus in one volume, and also Isocrates, at 
Milan, in 1493 ; that the Anthologia ap- 
peared at Florence in 1494 ; Lucian and 
ApoUonius Rhodius in 1496 ; the Lexicon 
of Suidas at Milan in 1499. Aboat fif- 
teen editions of Greek works, without 
reckoning Craston's Lexicon and several 
grammars, had been published before the 
close of the century.f The most remark- 
able of the Aldine editions are the Aristo- 
tle, in five volumes, the first bearing date 
of 1495, the last of 1498, and nine plays 
of Aristophanes in the latter year. In 
this Aristophanes, and perhaps in other 
editions of this time, Aldus had fortunate- 
ly the assistance of Marcus Mnsurus, one 
of the last, but by no means the least em- 
inent, of the Greeks who transported their 
language to Italy. Musurus was now a 
public teacher at Padua. John Lascaris, 
son, perhaps, of Constantine, edited the 
Anthologia at Florence. It may be doubt- 
ed whetner Italy had as yet produced any 
scholar, unless it were Varino, more often 
called Phavorinus, singly equal to the 
task of superintending a Greek edition. 
His Thesaurus, Conmcopiae, a collection 



four times the power it used to have« it is necessary 
that the fortifications of towns should be stieogth 
ened in the same proportion. He waa employed Ob 
several great works of engineering. So wonderlul 
wss the variety of power m this miracle of nature. 
For we have not mentioned that hia Laat Supper at 
Milan is the earliest of the great picturea in Italy, 
and that aoine productions of his easel vie witb 
those of Haphsel. His only published work, the 
Treatise on Painting, does him injustice ; it is an 
ill-arranged compilation from several of his' manu- 
scripts. That the extraordmary works, of which 
this note contains an account, have ,not been pol^ 
lished entire and in their original Is nguage, is much 
to be regretted by all who know how to venerata 
so great a genius as Lionardo da Vinci. 

* The KrotemsU of Constantine Lascaris, print- 
ed by Aldus, bears date Feb., 1494, which seems to 
mean 1495. But the Musaeua haa no date, nor the 
Galeomyomachia. a Greek poem by one Theodoroa 
Prodromos.— Rrnouard, Hist, do rimpriroerie dea 
Aides. 

t The grammar of Urbano Valeriano waa first 
printed in 1497. It is in Greek and Latin, and of 
extreme rarity. Roscoe (Leo X., ch. ix) says, '* it 
was received wiih such avidity that Krasmus, on 
inquiring for it in the year 1499, found that not a 
copy of this impression remained unaold." 1 have 
given, a little below, a difiereat conatruotion to 
tbeae words of Erasmus. 
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of thirty-rour grammatical tracts ia Greek, 
printed 1496, may be an exception. The 
£tymologicum Magnum, Venice, 1490, 
being a Lexicon with only Greek explana- 
tions, is supposed to be chiefly due to 
Musurus. Aldus had printed Craston^s 
Lexicon in 1497, with the addition of an 
index; this has often been mistaken for 
BQ original work.* 

115. The state of Italy was not so fa- 
Decline of vourable as it had been to the ad- 
kttroiQsm Tancement of philosophy. After 
Italy. jjjg expulsion of the Medici from 
Florence in 1494, the Platonic academy 
was broken up ; and that philosophy nev- 
er found again a friendly soil m Italy, 
though Ficinus had endeavoured to keep 
it up by a Latin translation of Plotinus. 
Aristotle and his followers began now to 
regain the ascendant. Perhaps it may oe 
thought that even polite letters vf^re not 
so flourishing as they had been ; no one, 
at least, yet appeared to fUl the place of 
Hermolaus Barbarus, who died in 1493, or 
Politian, who followed him the next year. 

Iin. Hermolaus Barbarus was a noble 
Hermokoa Venetian, whom Europe agreed 
*•**»•■«»«• to place next to Politian in criti- 
cal learning, and to draw a line between 
them and any third name. ** No time, no 
accident, no destiny," says an enthusiastic 
scholar of the next age, " will ever elTace 
their remembrance from the hearts of the 
learned."! Erasmus calls him a truly 
great and divine man. He filled many 
honourable offices for the republic ; but la- 
mented that they drew him away from that 
learning for which he says he was bom, 
and to which alone he was devoted. { Yet 
Hermolaus is but faintly kept in mind at 
the present day. In his Latin style, with 
the same fault as Politian, an affectation of 
obsolete words, he is less flexible and el- 
egant. But his chief merit was in the 
restoration of the text of aneient writers. 
He boasts that he had corrected above five 
thousand passages in Pliny^* natural his- 
tory, and more than three hundred in the 



* Renoaard. Roscoe's Leo X., ch. zl. 

t Habuit notCra b»c «tas bonaram literaram 
proceres duoa, HermolaQm Baibaram atqiie Ange- 
lum Politianuni : Deom immoitalem ! quam acri 
iudicio, quanta facundia, qaanta linguarum, aoanta 
disciplinanim omBiam scientia pneditoa ! Hi La- 
linam linguam jampridem squalentem at maha bar- 
bariei rabi|:ine ezeHiin, ad priatinum revooare nito- 
rem conati rant, atjqoe illfa aous profocto conatua 
non infeliciter cesait, sunt^ueilli qe Latina lingua 
Um bene meriti, quam qui ante eoa optimt meriti 
fuere. Itaque immortalem sibt gloriam, immortale 
decoa paraverunt, manebitque semper in omnium 
eniditonim pectoribas consecrata Hermolai et Po- 
litiani memoria, nulio 9^o, nuUo casa, nuHo fato 
mbolenda. — Brtxeua Eraamo in Eraam. Epiat. 
oezii. t Meinera, il, 200. 

Vol. I.— B 



brief geography of Pomponius Mela. Har« 
douin, however, charges him with extreme 
rashness in altering passages he did not un- 
derstand. The pope had nominated Her- 
molaus to the greatest post in the Vene- 
tian church, the patriarchate of Aquileia ; 
but his mortification at finding that the sen- 
ate refused to concur in the appointment 
is said to have hastened his death.* 

117. A Latin poet once of great celeb> 
rity, Baptista Mantuan, seems to 

fall within, thi? period as filly as Maninan. 
any other, though several of his poems 
had been separately prijited before, and 
their collective publication was not till 
1513. Editions recur very frequently in 
the bibliography of Italy and Germany. 
He was, and long continued to be, the 
poet of schoolrooms. Erasmus says that 
he would be placed by posterity not much 
below Virgil ;t and the Marquis of Mantua, 
anticipating this suffrage, erected their 
statues side by side. Such is the security 
of contemporary compliments ! Mantuan 
has long been utterly neglected, and does 
not find a place in most selections of Lat- 
in poetry. His Eclogues and SilvsB are 
said to be the least bad of his numerous 
works. He was among the many assail- 
ants of the church, or, at least, the court of 
Rome; and this animosity inspired him 
with some bitter, or, rather, vigorous invec- 
tives. But he became afterward a Car- 
melite friar.t Marullus, a Greek by birth, 
has obtained a certain reputation for his 
Latin poems, which are of no great value. 

1 18. A far superior name is that of Pon- 
tanus, to whom, if we attend to p^,„y^ 
some critics, we must award the 

palm, above all Iiatin poets of the fifteenth 
century. If I might venture to set my 
own taste against theirs, I should not 
agree to his superiority over Politian. 
His hexameters are by no means deficient 
in harmony, and may, perhaps, be more 
correct than those of his rival, but appear 
to me less pleasing and poetical. His lyr- 



^ Bayle. Niceron, vol. zir. Tiraboachi,. rii., 
152. Comiani, iii.« 197. Heeren, p. 274. 

t Et niai roe fallit auguriam, erit, erit aliquando 
Bapiiata auo concive gloriA celebritateque non iti 
multo inferioi, aimul invidiam annt detrazerint.— 
Append, ad Eraam , Epiat. ccczct. (edit Lugd.). It 
ia not conceivable that Eraamna meant thia literal- 
ly ; but the drift of the letter ia to encourage the 
leading of Chriatian poeta. 

t Comiani.iii, 148. Niceron, vol. zzvii. Snch 
of Mantaan'a' eclognea aa are printi*d in Carmina 
illuatrinm Poetarum Italorum, Florent, 1719, are 
but indiflerent. I doubt, however, whether that 
voluminoua collection haa been made w/tb much 
taate ; and hia aatire on the aee of Pome would 
certainl^r be ezcluded, whatever might he ita merit 
Comiani haa given an eztract, better than what I 
had Been of Mantuan. 
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ic poems are, like too much modern Latin, 
in a tone of languid voluptuousness, and 
ring changes on the various beauties of his 
mistress, and the sweetness of her kisses. 
The few elegies of Pontanus, among which 
that addressed to his wife on the prospect 
of peace is the best known, fall very short 
of the admirable lines of Politian on the 
death of Ovid. Pontanus wrote some 
« moral and political essays in prose, which 
are said to be Hdl of just observations and 
sharp satire on the court of (lome, and 
written in a stvle which his contemporaries 
regarded with admiration. They were 
published in 14^. Erasmus, though a 
parsimonious distributor of praise to the 
Italians, has acknowledged ttieir merit in 
the Ciceronianus.* 

119. Pontanus presided at this time over 
^ NotDoiiun the Neapohtan Academy, a dig- 

•cademy. nity which he had attained upon 
the death of Beccatelli in 1471. This 
was, after the decline of the Roman and 
the Florentine, by far the most eminent 
reunion of literary men in Italy; and, 
though it was long conspicuous, seems to 
have reached its highest point in the last 
years of this century, under the patronage 
of the mild Frederic of Aragon, and during 
that transient calm which Naples was per- 
mitted to enjoy between the invasions of 
Charies VIII. and Louis XII. That city 
and kingdom afforded manv lovers of 
learning and poetry ; some of them in the 
Class of its nobles ; each district being, as 
it were, represented in this academy b^ 
one or more of its distinguished resi- 
dents. But other members were associa- 
ted from different parts of Italy ; and the 
whole constellation of names is still brill- 
iant, though some have grown dim by 
time. The house of Este, at Ferrara, 
were still the liberal patrons of genius; 
none more eminently than their reigning 
marquis, Hercules I. And not less praise 
is due to the families who held the princi- 
palities of Urfoino and Mantua.t 

120. A poem now appeared in Italy, 



* Roscoe, Leo X , ch. ii. and xz. Niceron, vc\. 
riii. Corniani. Tiraboschi. Pontanna cam ilia 

Soatoor complecti eumma cura conatna ait, Darrain 
ico, numeroa, candorem, veDuatAtem, profecto eat 
omnia conaecutoa. Qnintum autem iUud quod eat 
honim omniam veloti viu qnedem, inodum iniel- 
iigo, penitua ignonvit. Aiunt Virgiliam cnin muU 
toa versoa matutino caloro effadiaaet, pomeridiania 
horia noro iudicio aolitum ad paucorum nnmeniin 
revocare. Contra qaidein Pontano iveniaae arbi- 
tror. Qua prima qaaque inventione arriaiaaent, iia 
plura poatea, dom recognoaceret, addita, atqoe ipaia 
potiua canninibna, qnam aibi peperciaae.— Scaliger, 
de re Poettea (apud Blount). 

f Roacoe*a Leo X., ch. ii. Thia contains an ex- 
cellent account of the aUte of literature in Italy 
about the cloee of the century. 



well deserving of attention for it» 
own sake, but still more so on ac- 
count of the excitement and direction it 
gave to one of the most famous poets that 
ever lived. Matteo Maria Boiardo, count 
of Scandiano, a man esteemed and trusted 
at the court of Ferrara, amused his leisure 
in the publication of a romantic poem, for 
which the stories of Charlemange and his 
paladins, related by one who assumed the 
name of Turpin, and already woven into 
long metrical narrations, current at the end 
of the fourteenth and during the fifteenth 
century in Italy, supplied materials, which 
are almost lost in the original inventions 
of the author. The first edition of this 
poem is without date, but probably in 1406. 
The author, who died the year before, left 
it unfinished at the ninth canto of the third 
bdok. Agostini, in 1516, published a con- 
tinuation, indifferently executed, in three 
more books ; but the real complement of 
the Innamorato is the Furioso.* The Or* 
lando Innamorato of Boiardo has hitherto 
not received that share of renown whi«h 
seems to be its due ; overpowered by the 
splendour of Ariosto's poem, and almost 
set aside in its original form by the im- 
proved edition or remaking (rifaccimen- 
to) which Bemi afterward gave, it has . 
rarely been sought or quoted even in It- ' 
aly.t 

The style is unCouth and hard ; but with- 
out style, which is the source of perpetual 
delight, no long poem will be read ; and it 
has been observed by Gingu6n6 with some 
justice, that Boiardo^s name is better re- 
membered, though lus original poem may 
have been more completely neglected, 
through the process to which Bemi has 
subjected it. In point of novel invention 
and just keeping of character, especially 
the latter, he has not been surpassed by 
his illustrious follower Ariosto ; and what- 
ever of this we find in the Orlando Inna- 
morato, is due to Boiardo alone ; for Bemi 
has preserved the sense of almost every 
stanza. The imposing appearance of An« 
gelica at the court of Charlemange, in the 
first canto, opens the poem with a splen- 
dour rarely equalled, with a luxuriant fer- 
tility of invention, and with admirable art ; 
judiciously presenting the subject in so 
much singleness, that, amid all the intri- 
cacies and episodes of the story, the read- 



• Fontanini, deU'eloquenxa italiana, edit di Ze- 
no, p. 270. 

t Sec mv friend Mr. Panizzi'a excellent intro- 
duction to Ilia edition of the Orlando Innamorato. 
Thia poem had neter been reprinted aince 1544 ; ao 
much waa Roacoe deceived m fancying that ** the 
aimplicity of the original haa cauaed it to be prefer- 
red to the aame work, aa altered or reformed by 
Franceaco Bemi.''^LiJfo of Leo X., ch. ii. 
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er iieTer fotgets the incomparable Princess 
of Albracca. The latter city, placed in 
that remote Cathay which Marco Polo 
had laid open to the range of fancy, and 
its siege by Agrican's innumerable cavalry, 
are creations of Boiardo's most inventive 
mind. Nothing in Ariosto is conceived so 
nobly, or so much in the true genius of 
romance. Castelvetro asserts that the 
names Gradasso, xMandricardo, Sobrino, 
and others which Boiardo has ffivento his 
imaginary characters, belonged to his own 
peasants of Scandiano; and some have 
improved upon this b^r assuring us, that 
those who take the pains to- ascertain the 
fact, may still find the representatives 
of these sonorous heroes at the plough, 
which, if the story were true, ought to be 
the case.* But we may give him credit 
for talent enough to invent those appella- 
tions ; he hardly found an Albracca on his 
domains; and those who grudge him the 
rest, acknowledge that, in a moment of 
inspiration, while hunting, the n^me of 
Rodomont occurred to his mind. We 
know how finely Milton, whose ear pur- 
sued, almost to excess, the pleasure of 
harmonious names, and who loved to ex- 
patiate in these imaginary regions, has al- 
luded to Boiardo^s poem in the Paradise 
Regained. The Uqcs are, perhaps, the 
most musical he has ever produced. 

Soch forces met not, nor so wide a camp, 

When Asrican wiih all his northern powers 

Besieged Albracca, as romances tell, 

The city of Oallaphroit, from thence to win 

The fairest of her sex Angelica, 

His daughter, soaght hj many prowest knights, 

Both paynim and the peers of Charlemagne.f 

121. The Mambriano of Francesco Bel- 
fnnam- lo, sumamed il Cieco, another poem 
wBeiio. q( the same romantic class, was 
published posthumously in 1497. Apos- 
tolo Zeno, as quoted by Roscoe, attributes 
the neglect of the Mambriano to its want- 
ing an Ariosto to continue its subject, or a 
Bemi to reform its style.t ^^^ ^^^^ seems 
a capricious opinion. Bello composed it 
at intervals to amuse the courtiers of the 
Marquis of Mantua. The poem, therefore, 
wants unity. *' It is a reunion,'^ says Mr. 
Panizzi, '* of detached tales, without any 
relation to each other, except in so far as 



* Camillo Pellegrino, in his fitmons controversy 
with the Academy of Florence on the respective 
flierits of Ariosto and Tasso, having asserted this, 
thev do not deny the fact, but say it stands on the 
authority of CasteIvetn).~Opere di Taaso, 4to, ii, 
94. The critics held rather a pedantic doctrine ; 
that, though the name* of private men may be feign- 
ed, the poet has no right to introduce things un- 
known to Qistonr, as this destroys the probability 
required for his action. 

t Book iii $ Lao X., ch. tt. 



most of the same acton are before us.^ 
We may perceive by this how little a se- 
ries of rhapsodies, not directed by a con- 
trolling unity of purpose, even though the 
work of a smgle man, are likely to fall into 
a connected poem. But that a long poem, 
of singular coherence and insuboidination 
of parts to an end, should be framed from 
the random and insulated songs of a great 
number of persons, is almost as incredible 
as that the annals of Ennius, to use Cice- 
ro's argument against the fortuitous orij^n 
of the world, should be formed by shaking 
together the letters of the alphabet. 

132. Near the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury we find a great increase of ^.^^^ 
Italian poetry, to which the par try near the 
trona^e and example of Lorenzo «nd or the 
had given encouragement. It is '****"^- 
not easy to place within such narrow lim- 
its as a decennial period the names of wri- 
ters whose productions were frequently 
not published, at least collectively, during 
their lives. Serafino d'Aquila, bom in 
1466, seems to fall, as a poet, within this 
decad ; and the same may be said of Ti- 
baldeo and Benivieni. Of these the first 
is perhaps the best known ; his verses are 
not destitute of spirit, but extravagance 
and bad taste deform the greater part.t 
Tibaldeo unites false thoughts with rude- 
ness and poverty of diction. Benivieni, 
superior to either of these, is reckoned by 
Comiant a link between the harshness of 
the fifteenth and the polish of the ensuing 
century. The style of this a£e was far 
from the grace and sweetness of Petrarch ; 
forced in sentiment, low in choice of 
words, deficient in harmony, it has been 
condemned t^ the voice of aU Italian crit- 
ics.t 

123. A greater activity than before was 
now perceptible in the literary p,^-„„,^ 
spirit of France and Germany. vSSSgin 
It was also regularly progressive. JjJJJ* •"* 
The press of Paris gave twenty- "«™""y' 
six editions of ancient Latin authors, nine 
of which were in the year 1500. Twelve 
were published at Lyons. Deventer and 
Leipsic, especially the latter, which now 
tooK a lead in the German press, bore a 
part in this honourable labour : a proof of 
the rapid and extensive influence of Con- 
rad Celtes on that part of Germany. It is 
to be understood that a very large propor- 



* Panizzi*s Introduction to Boisrdo, p. SSO. He 
does not highly praise the poem, of which be gives 
an analysis with extracts. See, too, Giogu^n^, 
vol. \v. 

t Bouterwek, Gesch. der ItaL Poesie, i., 32i 
Comiani. 

t Goraiam. Morstori, della perfetta P<x 
Grescimbeni, Btoria della volgar poesia. 
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tion, or nearly the whole of the Latin edi- 
tions printed in Germany, were for the use 
of schools.* We should be warranted in 
drawing an inference as to the prop^ress in 
literary instruction in these countnes from 
the increase in the number of publications, 
small as that number still is, and trifling 
as some of them may appear. It may be 
accounted for by the gradual working of 
the schools at Munster and other places, 
which had now sent out a race of pupils 
well fitted to impart knowledge in their 
turn to others ; and by the patronage of 
some powerful men, among whom the first 
place, on all accounts, is due to the Emper- 
or Maximilian. Nothing was so likely to 
contribute to the intellectual improvement 
of Germany as the public peace of 1495, 
which put an end to the barbarous customs 
of the middle ages, not unaccompanied by 
generous virtues, but certainly as incom- 
patible with the steady cultivation of liter- 
ature as with riches and repose. Yet 
there seems to- be no proof that the Greek 
language had obtained much more atten* 
tion ; no book connected with it is record- 
ed to have been printed, and I do not find 
mention that it was taught, even superfi- 
cially, in any university or school at this 
time, though it might be conjectured with- 
out improbability. Reuchlin had now de- 
voted his whole thoughts to cabalistic 
giilosophy and the study of Hebrew ; <and 
ichhom, though not unwilling to make 
the most of early German learning, owns 
that, at the end of the century, no other 
person had become remarkable for a skill 
m Greek.f 



194. Two men, however, were devoting 
incessant labour to the acquisi- (. 
tion of that language at Paris, for *^"™"''» 
whom was reserved the glory of raising 
the knowledge of it in cisalpine Europe 
to a height which Italy could not attain. 
These were Erasmus and Budasus. The 
former, who hod acquired, as a boy ,^ the 
mere rudiments of Greek under Hegius at 
Deventer, set himself in good earnest to 
that study about 1400, hiring a teacher at 
Paris, old Hermonymus of Sparta, of 
whose extortion he complains ; but he 
was little able to pay anything; and his 
noble endurance of privations for the sake 
of knowledge deserved the high reward 
of glory it received. " 1 have giv- his ruii- 
en my whole soul," he says, "to ««»<»• 
Greek learning, and, as soon as I get any 
money, I shall first buy Greek books, and 
then clothes."* " If any new Greek book 
comes to hand, I would rather pledge my 
cloak than not obtain it ; especially if it 
be religious, such as a Psalter or a Gos- 
I pel."t It will be remembered that the 
I books of which he speaks must have been 
frequently manuscripts. 

1:25. Budseus, in his proper name Bud6. 
nearly of the same age as Eras- iiud»u», 
mus,,had relinquished every occu- his enri; 
pation for intense labour in litera- ■«"«*«••• 
ture. In an interesting letter, addressed 
to Cuthbert Tunstall in 1617, giving an 
account of his own early studies, he says 
that he learned Greek very ill from a bad 
master at Paris in 1401. This was cer- 
tainly Hermonymus, of whom Reuchlin 
speaks more favourably ; but he was not 
quite so competent a judge. J Some years 



* A proof of this may be found in the books 
printed at Deventer frcjftn 1491 to 1500. They con- 
sisted of Virgil's Bucolics three times, Virgil's 
Georgics twice, snd the Eclogues of Calpurnius 
once, or perhaps twice. At Leipsic the list is much 
longer, but in great uieasnre of the same kind ; sin- 
gle treatises of Seneca or Cicero, or detached parts 
of Virgil, Horace, Ovid, sometimes very short, as 
the Culez or the Ibis, form, with not many excep- 
tions, the Cisalpine classical bibliography of the 
fifteenth century. 

t Eichhorn, lii., 236. This section in Richhora 
is valuable, but not without some want of precision. 

Reuchlin bad been very diligent in purchasing 
Greek manuscripts. But these were very scarce, 
even in Italy. A correspondent of bis, Streler by 
name, one of the young men who went from Ger 
' many to Florence for education, tells him, in 1491 : 
MuUos libroe Gnecos hie venales reperio ; and again, 
de Grajcis libris coemendis hocscias; foi penes 
omnes hie llbrarios, nihil honjm prorsns reperio — 
£pisl. ad Keuchl. (1592). fol. 7. In fact, Reuchlin*s 
own library was so large as to astonish the Italian 
scholars when they saw the caulogue, who plainly 
owned they could not procure sach books them- 
selves. They had, of course, been originally pur- 
chased in Italy, unless we suppose some to have 
been brought by way of Hungary. 

It is not to be imagined that the libraries of or- 



dinary scholars were to be compared with that 01 
Reuchlin, probably more opulent than most of thenrr. 
The early printed books of Italy, even the most in 
dispensable, were very scarce, at least in France 
A Greek grammar was a rarity at Paris in liQSi 
Grammaticen Grscam, says Erasmus to a corre 
•pondent, summo studio vestigavi, ut einptam tibi 
mitterem, sed jam utraque divendita fuerat et Con- 
stantini quae dicitnr, qussque Urbani.-^Bpist. lix. 
See, too, Epist. Ixziii. 
♦ Epist. xxix. t Epist Iviii 

t Hody (de Gra»cis illustribus, p. 238) thinks that 
the master of Budcus could not have been Her* 
monymus ; probably because the praise of Reuch* 
iin seemed to bim incompatible with the contempt- 
uous language of Budsus. Bat Erasmus is very 
explicit on this subject. Ad Grsecas liieras utcun> 
que puero degustatas jam grandior redii ; hoc est, 
annor natus plus minus triginta, sed tum cum apud 
nos nulla Grsecorum codicum esset copia. neque 
minor penuria doctorom. Lutetiae tantum unus 
Georgtus Hermonymus Greci balbutiebai ; sed ta- 
lis, ut neque potuisset docere si voluisset, neque 
voluisset si potuisset. Jtaque conctus ipse mih; 
prtBceptor esse, &c (A. D. 1524) I transcribe 
from Jortin, ii., 419. Of Hermonymus it is said by 
Beatus Rbenanus, in a letter to Reuchlin, that he 
was non tarn doctrina quam patria clarus.-^ Epist 
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alterward Budseos ffot much better io« 
struction ; " ancient literature having de- 
rived within a few years great improve- 
ment in France by our intercourse with 
Italy, and by the importation of books in 
t>otU the learned languages." Lascaris, 
who now lived at the court of Charles 
VIII., having returned with him from the 
Neapolitan expedition, gave Budsus some 
assistance, though not, according to the 
iattcr^s biographer, to any great extent. 

126. France had as yet no writer of 
utin not Latin who could be endured in 
well written comparison with those of Italy, 
la France. Robert Gaguin praises Fichet, 
rector of the Sorbonne, tls learned and el- 
oquent, and the first who had taught many 
to employ good language in Latin. The 
more certain glory of Fichet is to have 
introduced the art of printing into France. 
Gaguin himself enjoyed a certain reputa- 
tion for his style, and his epistles have 
been printed. He possessed at least, what 
is most important, a love of knowledge, 
and an elevated way of thinking. But 
Erasmus says of him, that " whatever he 
might have been in his own age, he would 
now scarcely be reckoned to write Latin 
at 5II." If we could rely on a panegyrist 
of Faustus Andrelinus, an Italian who 
came about 1469 to Paris, and was author- 
ized, in conjunction with one Balbi, and 
with Comelio Vitelli, to teach in the uni- 
versity,* he was the man who brought 
polite literature into France, and changed 
Its barbarism for classical purity. But 
Andrelinus, who is best known as a Latin 
poet of by no means a high rank, seems 
not to merit this commendation. What- 
ever his capacities of teaching mB,y have 
been, we have little evidence of his suc- 
cess. Yet the number of editions of Lat- 
in authors published in France during this 

^decad proves some diffusion of classical 
^learning ; and we must admit the circum- 
stance to be quite decisive of the inferior- 
ity of England. 

127. A gleam of light, however, now 
Dawn of ^roke out there. We have seen 
Greek already that a few, even in the 
tarnioffiii last years of Henry VI., had over- 
Engiand. p^j^g j^jj obstacles in order to 
drink at the fountain-head of pure learning 
in Italy. One or two more names might 



ad Reuchl., fol., 52.) Roy, in hia Life of BudsBUs, 
saya, that the latter, having paid Hermonymua 500 
gold piecea, and read Homer and other liooks with 
Dim, nihilo doctior eat factot. 

* This I find quoted in Bettinell, Riaorgimento 
d*ftalia, i., 250. See alao Bayle, and Biogr. Univ., 
art. Andrelini. They were only allowed to teach 
ior one hour in the evening, the jealoaay of the 1<^ 
gieiaos uot having aihaided.— Crerier, iv., 439. 



be added for the intervening period ; Mill- 
ing, abbot of Westminster, and Selling, 
prior of a convent at Canterbury.* It is 
reported by Polydore Virgil, and is proved 
by Wood, that Cornelio Vitelli, an Italian, 
came to Oxford about 1488, in order to 
give that most barbarous university some 
notion of what was going forward on the 
other side of the Alps ; and it has been 
probably conjectured, or, rather, may be 
assumed, that he there imparted the rudi* 
ments of Greek to William Grocyn.f It 
is certain, at least, that Grocyn had ac- 
quired some insight into that language be- 
fore he took a better course, and, travel- 
ling into Italy, became the disciple of 
Chalcondyles and Politian. He returned 
home in 1491, and began to communicate 
his acquisitions, though chiefly to deaf 
ears, teaching in Exeter College at Ox- 
ford. A diligent emulator of Grocyn, but 
some years younger, and, like him, a pu- 
pil of Politian and Hermolaus, was Thorn 
as Linacre, a physician ; but, though a first 
edition of his translation of Galen has 
been supposed to have been printed at 
Venice in 1498, it seems to be ascertained 
that none preceded that of Cambridge in 
1521. His only contribution to literature 
in the fifteenth century was a translation 
of the very short mathematical treatise of 
Proclus on the sphere, published in a vol- 
ume of ancient writers on astronomy, by 
Aldus Manutius, in 1499.^ 



* Warton, iti., 247. Johnaon's Life of Linacre, 
p» 5. Thia ia mentioned on Seliinr'a monument 
now remaining in Canterbury Cathedral. 

Doctor theologus Selling Greca atque Latina 

Lingua perdoptur. 

Selling, however, did not go to Italy till after 
1480, hr from retuminpf in 1460, aa Wartoii haa 
aaid, with his naual indifference to anachronisms. < 

t Polydore aays nothing about Vitelli*a teaching 
Greek, though Knight, in hia Life of Colet, trans- 
lates bone litere, ** Greek and Latin." But the 
following passages seem decisive as to Grocyn's 
early studies in tne Greelt language. Grocinua, qui 
prima Grecs et Latina linguss rudimenta in Britan- 
nia hausit, moz solidiorem iisdem opcram aub De- 
metrio Chalcondyle et Politiano prseceptoribus in 
Italia hausit.— Lilly, Elogia virorum doctorum, in 
Kuight'a Life of Colet, p. 24. And Eraamus as 
positively : Ipae Grocinua, cujua exemplum affers, 
nonne primum in .\n9lia Greca» lingua rudimenta 
didicitt Poat in Italiam profectua audivit summos 
viros, sed interim lucro fuit ilia prius a qualibus* 
cuiique didicisse.— Epist. ccclxiii. Whether the 
quaUtcunqw were Vitelli or any one else, this can 
leave no doubt as to the existence of some Greek 
instruction in England before Grocyn ; and, as no 
one can be suggested, so far as appears, except Vi- 
leili, it seems reasonable to fix upon him as the 
first preceptor of Grocyn. Vitelli nad returned to 
Paris in 14S9, and taught in the university, as has 
just been mentioned ; so that he could htlve little 
time, if Polydore's date of 1488 be right, for giving 
much instruction at Oxford. 

t Johnson's Life of Linacre, p. 152. 
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136. Erasmus paid his first yisit to ^Qg- 
Enrnmrn l^nd in 1497, and was delighted 
comes to with everything that he found, es- 
Engiand. pecially at Oxford. In an epistle 
dated December iHh, after praisin^r Gro- 
cyn, Colet, and Linacre to the skies, he 
says of Thomas More, who could not then 
have been eighteen years old, " What mind 
was ever framed by nature more gentle, 
more pleasing, more gifted 1— It is incred- 
ible what a treasure of old books is found 
here far and wide.-^ There is so much 
erudition, not of a vulgar and ordinary 
kind, but recondite, accurate, ancient, both 
Latin and Greek, that vou would not seek 
anything in Italy but the pleasure of trav- 
elhng."* But this letter is addressed to 
an Englishman, and the praise is evident- 
ly much exaggerated ; the scholars were 
few, and not more than three or four could 
be found, or, at least, could now be men- 
tioned, who had any tincture of Greek ; 
Grocyn, Linacre, William Latimer, who, 
though an excellent scholar, never pub- 
lished anything, and More, who had learn- 
ed at Oxford under Grocyn.f It Should 
here be added, that, in 1497, Terence was 
printed by Pynson, being the first edition 
of a strictly classical author in England ; 
though Boethius had already appeared 
with Latin and English on opposite pages. 
V29, In 1500 was printed at Paris the 
He pub- first edition of Erasmus's Adages, 
lishea his doubtless the chief prose work of 
Adages, ^j^jg ccntury beyond the limits of 
Italy ; but this edition should, if possible, 
be procured, in order to judge with chron- 
ological exactness of the stat6 of litera- 
ture ; for, as his general knowledge of an- 
tiquity, and particularly of Greek, which 
was now very slender, increased, he made 
vast additions. The Adages, which were 
now about eight hundred, amounted, in his 
last edition, to 4151 ; not that he could find 
so many which properly deserve that name, 

* I'hotnsB Mori ingcnio quid unquam finxit natu> 
ra vei mollius, vel dulcius, vel feiicius? . . . Mrram 
est diciu, quam hie passim, qaam dense vererum 
librorum aeges efflorescat . . . tantum eniditionia 
non illiaa protrits ac trivialis, sed recondiUe, exac- 
ts, antique, Latinx Griecaique, nt jam Italiam nisi 
visendi gratia non multum desideres.— Epist. xiv. 

I A letter of Colet to Krasmua from Oxford in 
1497, is written in the style of a man who was con- 
versant with the best Latin authors. Sir Thomas 
M ore's birth has not been placed by any biographer 
earlier than 1480. 

Jt has been sometimes asserted, on the anthority 
of Antony Wood, that Erasmus Uught Greek at 
Oxford ; but there is no foundation for thiSt iind, in 
fact, he did not know enough of the language. 
Knight, on the other hand, maintains that he learned 
it there under Grocyn and Linacre ; but this rests 
on no evidence ; and we have seen that he gives a 
diflferent account of his studies in Greek.— Life of 
Erasmne, p. 22. 



but the number is made up by ezplana, 
tions of Latin and Greek idioms, or even 
of single words. He declares himself, as 
early as 1504, ashamed of his first edition 
of his Adages, which already seemed mea- 
ger and imperfect.* Erasmus had been 
preceded, in some measure, by Polydore 
Virgil, best known as the historian of this 
country, where he resided many years as 
collector of papal dues. He published a 
book of adages, which must have been 
rather a juvenile, and is a superficial pro- 
duction, at Venice, in 1408. 

130. The Castilian poets of the fifteenth 
century have been collectively Bomanite 
mentioned on a former occasion, baiiads or 
Bouterwek refers to the latter part ****■• 
of this age most of the romances, which 
turn upon Saracen story, and the adven- 
tures of '* knights of Granada, gentlemen, 
though Moors/' Sismondi fofiows him, 
without, perhaps, much reflection, and en- 
deavours to explain what he might have 
doubted. Fear having long ceased in the 
bosoms of the Castilian Christians, even 
before conquest had set its seal to their 
security, hate, the child of fear, had grown 
feebler; and the romancers felt them- 
selves at liberty to expatiate in the rich 
field of Mohammedan customs and man- 
ners. These had already exercised a con- 
siderable influence over Spain. But this 
opinion seems hard to be supported ; nor 
do I find that the Spanish critics claim so 
much antiquity for the Moorish class of 
romantic ballads. Most of them, it is ac- 
knowledged, belong to the sixteenth, and 
some to the seventeenth century ; and the 
internal evidence is against their havine 
been written before the Moorish wars had 
become matter of distant tradition. We 
shall, therefore, take no notice of the Span- 
ish romance-ballads till we come to the 
age of Philip U., to which they principally 
belong.f 

131. Bouterwek places in this decad the 
first specimens of the pastoral ro- paatorai 
mance which the Castilian Ian- romances, 
guage affords.^ But the style is borrowed 
from a neighbouring part of the peninsula, 
where this species of fiction seems to have 
been indigenous. The Portuguese nation 
cultivated poetry as eady as the CastiUan ; 
and we have seen that some remains of a 
date anterior to the fourteenth century. 
But to the heroic romance they seem to 
have paid no regard ; we do not find that 
it ever existed amonf[ them. Love chiefly 
occupied the Lusitanianmuse ; and to trace 



^ Epist. cii., jejunum atque inops videri capit 
poeteaquam Gfbcos colui auctoret. 

t Bouterwek, p. 121. Sismondi, iii., 222. Ro- 
mances Moriscos, Hadr., 1628. t P 132. 
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that passion through all its labyrinths, to 
display its troubles in a strain of languid 
melancholy, vths the great aim of every 
poet. This led to the invention of pas- 
toral romances, foonded on the ancient 
traditions as to the felicity of shepherds 
and their proneness to love, and rendered 
sometimes more interesting for the time 
^y the introduction of real characters and 
events under a slight disguise.* This ar- 
tificial and effeminate sort of composition, 
which, if it may now and then be not un- 
pleasing, cannot fail to weary the modem 
reader by its monotony, is due to Portu- 
gal, and, having been adopted in languages 
better known, became for a long time 
highly popular in Europe. 

132. The lyrical poems of Portugal were 
Portiiguew collected by Garcia de Uesende, 
lyric poeio*. in the Cancioneiro Geral, pub- 
lished in 1516. Some few of these are of 
the fourteenth century, for we find the 
name of King Pedro, who died in 1369. 
Others are by the Infant Don Pedro, son 
of John L, in the eariier part of the fif- 
teenth. But a greater number belong 
nearly to the present or preceding decad, 
or even to the ensuing age, commemora- 
ting the victories of the Portuguese in 
Asia. This collection is of extreme scar- 
city ; none of the historians of Portuguese 
literature have seen it. Bouterwck and 
Sisraondi declare that they have caused 
search to be made in various libraries of 
Europe without success. There is, how- 
ever, a copy in the British Museum ; and 
M. Raynouard has given a short account 
of one that he had seen in the Journal des 
Savans for 1826. In this article he ob- 
serves, that the Cancioneiro is a mixture 
of Portuguese and Spanish pieces. I be- 
lieve, however, that very littfe Spanish 
will be found, with the exception of the 
poems of the Infant Pedro, which occupy 
some leaves. The whole number of po- 
ets is but one hundred and thirty-two, 
even if some names do not occur twice ; 
which I mention, because it has been er- 
roneously said to exceed considerably 
that of the Spanish Cancioneiro. The 
volume is in folio, and contains two hun- 
dred and twenty-seven leaves. The me- 
tres are those usual in Spanish; some 
versos de arte mayor ; but the greater part 
in trochaic redondillas. I observed no in- 
stance of the assonant rhyme ; but there 
are sfeveral glosses, or, in the Portuguese 
word, grosas.^ The chief part is amatory ; 



* Bouterwek'a Hist, of Portuguese Literature, 
p. 43. 

t Bouterwek, p. 30, has observed, that the Por- 
tuguese employ the gloga, calling it voUa. The 
word in the CaDCtoneiro is 



but there are Ines on the death of kings, 
and other political events.* 

133. The 6ermans,if they did not as yet 
excel in the higher department of oemsn pop. 
typography, were by no means «!« »>«*•. 
negligent of their own great invention. • 
The books, if we include the smallest, 
printed in the empire between 1470 and 
the close of the century, amount to sev- 
eral thousand editions. A large propor- 
tion of these were in their own language. 
They had a literary public, as we may call 
it, not merely in their courts and imiversi- 
ties, but in their respectable middle class, 
the burghers of the free cities, and per- 
haps in the artisans whom they employed. 
Their reading was almost always with a 
serious end ; but no people so successfully 
cultivated the art of moral and satirical 
fable. These, in many instances, spread 
with great favour through Cisalpine Eu- 
rope. Among the works of this kind in 
the fifteenth century, two deserve men- 
tion : the Eulenspeigle, or Mirror of Owls, 
popular aderward in England by the name 
of Howlenglass; and a superior and better 
known production, the Narrenschiff, or 
Ship of Fools, by Sebastian Brandt, of 
Strasburg, the first edition of which I do 
not find referred to any date : but the 
Latin translation appeared, at Lyons in 
1488. It was translated into English by 
Barclay, and puMished early in 1509. It 
is a metrical satire on the follies of every 
class, and may possibly have suggested to 
Erasmus his Eucomium Moriae. But the 
idea was not absolutely new ; the theatri- 
cal company established at Paris, under 
the name of Enfans de San Souci, as well 
as the ancient ofidce of jester or fool in 
our courts and castles, implied the same 
principle of satirising mankind with ridi- 
cule so general, that every man should 
feel more pleasure from the humiliation 
of his neighbours, than pain from his own. 
Brandt does not show much poetical tal- 
ent ; but his morality is clear and sound ; 
he keeps the pure and right-minded reader 
on his side ; and in an age when little bet- 
ter came into competition, his characters 
of men, though more didactic than de- 
scriptive, did not fail to please. The in- 
fluence such books of simple fiction and 
plain moral would possess over a people^ 
may be judged by the delig^ht they once 
gave to children, before we had learned to 
vitiate the healthy appetite of ignorance 



♦ A manuscript collection of Portuguese lyric 

Ketry of the fifteenth century belonged to Mr. He- 
r, and was sold to Messrs. Payne and Foss. It 
would probebly be found, on comparison, to contam 
many of the pieces in the Cancioneiro Geral, but it 
is not a copy of it 
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by premature refinements and stimulating 
vanety.* 

134. The historical literature of this 
HiBioricai century presents very little de- 
works, serving of notice. The English 
writers of this class are absolutely con- 
temptible ; and if some annalists of good 
sense and tolerable skill in narration may 
be folriid on the Continent, they are not 
conspicuous enough to arrest our regiird 
in a work which designedly passes over 
that department of literature, so far as it is 
merely conversant with particular, events. 
Philip de But the memoirs of Philip de Co- 
oominn. mines, which, though not publish- 
ed till 1529, must have been written be- 
fore the close of the fifteenth century, are 
not only of a higher value, but almost 
make an epoch in historical literature. 
If Froissart, by his picturesque descrip- 
tions and fertility of historical invention, 
may be reckoned the Livy of France, she 
had her Tacitus in Philip de Comines. 
The intermediate writers, Monstrelet and 
his continuators, have the merits of nei- 
ther, certainly not of Comines. He is the 
first modem writer (cy, if there had been 
any approach to an exception among the 
Italians, it has escaped my recollection) 
who in any degree has displayed sagacity 
in reasoning on the characters of men, and 
the consequences of their actions, or who 
has been able to generalize his observa- 
tion by comparison and reflection. No- 
thing of this could have been found in 
the cloister; nor were the philologers of 
Italy equal to a task which required ca- 
pacities and pursuits very difierent from 
their own. An acute understanding and 
much experience of mankind gave Co- 
mines this superiority; his life had not 
been spent over books ; and he is conse- 
quently free from that pedantic application 
of history, which became common with 
those who passed for political reasoners 
in the next two centuries. Yet he was 
not ignorant of former times ; and we see 
Uie advantage of those translations from 
antiquity, made during the last hundred 
years in France, by the use to which he 
turned them. 

135. The eariiest printed treatise of alge- 

Aiiebra ^^'^ ^^^ ^^^* ®^ Leonard Fibonac- 
•* * ci is still in manuscript, was pub- 
lished in 1494, by Luca Pacioli di Borgo, 
a Franciscan, who taught mathematics in 
the University of Milan. This book is 
written in Italian, with a mixture of the 
Venetian dialect, and with many Latin 
words. In the first part, he explains the 



* Boaterwek, ix., 333-354, ▼. 113. HeiDsiat, iv., 
113. Wartoo, iii., 74. 



rules of commercial arithmetic in detail, 

and is the earliest Italian writer who 
shows the principles of Italian book-keep- 
ing by double entry. Algebra he calls 
r arte maggiore, detta dal volgo la regola 
de la cosa, over alghebra e almacabala, 
which last he explains by restauratio et 
oppositio. The known number is c^led 
no or numero; co. or cosa stands for the 
unknown quantity; whence algebra was 
sometimes called the cossic art. In the 
early Latin treatises Res is used, or jR., 
which is an approach to literal. expression. 
The square is called censo or cc. ; the cube, 
cubo or cu. ; p. and m. stand for plus and 
minus. Thus, 3co. p. ice. m, Scu, p. fice.ce. 
m. 6nO would have been written for what 
would now be expressed 3x-f-4jc' — 6r*+ 
2a!* — 6. Luca di Borgo's algebra goes as 
far as quadratic equations ; but, though he 
had very good notions on the subject, it 
does not appear that he carried the sci- 
ence much beyond the point where Leon- 
ard Fibonacci had left it three centuries 
before. And its principles were already 
familiar to mathematicians; for Regie- 
montanus, having stated a trigonomet- 
rical solution in the form of a quadratic 
equation, adds, quod restat, praecepta artis 
edocebunt. Luca di Borgo perceived, in 
a ceHkin sense, the application of algebra 
to geometry, observing that the rules as 
to surd roots are referrible to incommen- 
surable magnitudes.* 

136. This period of ten years from 1490 
to 1500, will ever be memorable Kfentrthmi 
in the history of mankind. It is Hi»ioi5oa 
here that we usually close the long inter- 
val between the Roman world and this our 
Modem Europe, denominated the Middle 
Ages. .The conquest of Granada, which 
rendered Spain a Christian kingdom ; the 
annexation of the last great fief of the 
French crown, Brittany, which made 
France an entire and absolute monar- 
chy ; the public peace of Germany ; the 
invasion of Naples by Charles VIII., 
which revealed the weakness of Italy, 
while it communicated her arts and man- 
ners to the cisalpine nations, and opened 
the scene of warfare and alliances which 
may be deduced to the present day ; the 
discovery of two worlds by Columbus and 
Vasco de Gama, all belong to this decad. 



* Montucla. Kastner. Cossali. Hutu>n*s Math. 
Diet , art. Algebra. The laat writer, and perhaps 
the first, had never seen the book of Luca Pacioli. 

Mr. Colebrooke, in his Indian Algebra, has shown 
that the Hindoos carried that science considerably 
farther than either the Greeks or the Arabians 
(though he thinks they may probablv have derived 
their notions of the science from the former), antici- 
pating some of the discoveries of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. * 
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fiat it is not, as we have seen, so mauled 
an era in the progression of literature. 

137. In taking leave of the fifteenth cen- 
Clow of ^'"T^' ^ which we have been used 
the fir- to attach many associations of rev- 
te«ntti erence, and during which the desire 
tMkiury. ^^ knowledge was, in one part of 
Europe, more enthusiastic and universal 
than perhaps it has since ever been, it is 
natural to ask ourselves, what harvest had 
already rewarded their zeal and labour, 
what monuments of genius and erudition 
still receive the homage of mankind % 

138. No very triumphant answer can be 
to men- given to this interrogation. Of 
tun neasiy the books then vnritten, how few 
nogiwiMt are read ! Of the men then fa- 
mous, how few are familiar in our recollec- 
tion! Let us consider what Italy itself 
produced of any effective tendency to en- 
large the boundaries of knowledge, or to 
delight the taste and fancy. The treatise 
of Valla on Latin grammar, the miscella- 
neous observations of Politian on ancient 
authors, the commentaries of Landino and 
some other editors, the Platonic theology 
of Ficinus, the Latin poetry of Politian 
and Pontanus, the light Italian poetry of 
the same Politian and Lorenzo de' Medici, 
the epic romances of Puici and Boiardo. 
Of these, Pulci alone, in an original, shape, 
is still read in Italy, and by some lovers 
of that literature in other countries, and 
the Latin poets by a smaller number. If 
we look on the other side of the Alps, the 
catalogue is much shorter, or, rather, does 
not contain a single book, except Philip 
de Comines, that enters into the usual stud- 
ies of a literary man. Froissart hardly 
belongs to the fifteenth century, his histo- 
ry terminating about 1400. The first un- 
dated edition, with a continuation by some 
one to 1498, was printed between that time 
and 1509, when the second appeared. 

139. If we come to inquire what acqui- 
Bummary sitions had been made between 
of lis ae- the years 1400 and 1500, we shall 
qa»«(ion«. fin^i that, in Italy, the Latin lan- 
guage was now written by some with ele- 
gance, and by most with tolerable exact- 
ness and fluency ; while out of Italy there 
had been, perhaps, a corresponding im- 
provement, relatively to the point from 
which they started; the flagrant barbar- 
isms of the fourteenth century having 
yielded, before the close of the next, to a 
more respectable, though not an elegant or 
exact kind of style. Many Italians had 
now some acquaintance with Greek, which 
in 1400 had been hardly the case with any 
one : and the knowledge of it was of late 
beginning to make a little progress in cis- 
alpine Europe. The French and English 

Vol. L— S 



languages were become what we call 
more polished, though the difference in the 
former seems not to be very considerable. 
In mathematical science, and in natural 
history, the ancient writers had been mora 
brought to light, and a certain progress 
had been made by dihgent, if not very in- 
ventive philosophers. We cannot say that 
metaphysical or moral philosophy' stood 
higher than it had done in the time of the 
schoolmen. The history of Greece and 
Rome, and the antiquities of the latter, 
were, of course, more distinctly known 
after so many years of attentive study be- 
stowed on their principal authors ; yet the 
acquaintance of the learned with those 
subjects was by no means exact or criti- 
cal enough to save them from gross errors, 
or from becoming the dupes of any for- 
gery. A proof of this was furnished by 
the impostures of Annius of Viterbo, who, 
having published large fragments of Me- ' 
gasthenes, Berosus, Manetho, and a great 
many more lost historians, as having been 
discovered by himself, -obtained full cro- 
dence at the time, which was not general- 
ly withheld for too long a period afterward, 
though the forgeries were palpable to those 
who had made themselves masters of gen- 
uine history.* 

140. We should, therefore, if we mean 
to judge accurately, not overval- Their im- 
ue the fifteenth century as one in perfecuon. 
which the human mind advanced with gi- 
ant strides in the kingdom of knowledge. 
General historians of literature are apt to 
speak rather hyperbolically in respect of 
men who rose above their contemporaries ; 
language freauently just, in relation to the 
vigorous intellects and ardent industry of 
such men, but tending to produce an ex- 
aggerated estimate of their absolute qual- 
ities. But the question is at present not 
so much of men, as of the average or gen- 
eral proficiency of nations. The cata- 
logues of printed books in the common 
bibliographical collections afford, not quite 
a gage or the learning of any particular pe- 
riod, but a reasonable presumption, which 
it requires contrary evidence to rebut. If 
these present us very few and imperfect 
editions of books necessary to the prog- 
ress of knowledge, if the works most in 
request appear to have been trifling and ig- 
norant productions, it seems as reasonable 
to draw an inference one way from these 

* Annitis of Viterbo did not cease to have beliey- 
era after his time. See Blount, Niceron, vol. ii., 
Cominni, ill . 131, and his article in Biographie Uni- 
▼erselle. Apostolo Zeno and Tiraboechi have im- 
puted less fraud than credulity to Annius. but most 
nave been of another opinion ', and it is unio portant 
fo* the purpose of the text 
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scanty and discreditable lists, as on the 
other hand we hail the progressiye state 
of any branch of knowledge from the re- 
doubled labours of the press, and the mul- 
tiplication of useful editions. It is true 
that the deficiency of one country might 
be supplied by importation from another ; 
and some cities, especially Paris, had ac- 
quired a typographical reputation some- 
what disproportioned to the local demand 
for books ; but a considerable increase of 
readers would naturally have created a 
press, or multiplied its operations in any 
country of Europe. 

141. The bibliographies, indeed, even 
Namber ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ latest, are always im- 
orbookt perfect; but the omissions, after the 
primed, immense pains bestowed on the 
subject, can hardly be such as to effect our 
general conclusions. We will therefore 
illustrate the literary history of the fif- 
teenth century by a few numbers taken 
from the typographical annals of Panzer, 
which might be corrected in two ways ; 
first, by adding editions since brought to 
light, or, secondly, by striking out some 
inserted on defective authority ; a kind of 
mistake which tends to compensate the 
former. The books printed at Florence 
down to 1500 are 300 ; at Milan, 629 ; at 
Bologna, 208 ; at Rome, 925 ; at Venice, 
2835 ; fifty other Italian cities had printing 
presses in the fifteenth century.* At Par- 
is, the number of books is 751 ; at Cologne, 
530 ; at Nuremberg, 382 ; at Leipsic, 351 ; 
at Basle, 320 ; at Strasburg, 526 ; at Augs- 
burg, 256 ; at Louvain, 116 ; at Mentz, 134; 
at Deventer, 169. The whole number 
printed in England appears to be 141 ; 
whereof 130 at London and Westminster, 
seven at Oxfbrd, four at St. Alban's. Ci- 
cero's works were first printed entire by 
Minutianus at Milan, in 1498 ; but no less 
than 39 1 editions of different portions ap- 
peared in the century. Thirty-seven of 
these bear date on this side of the Alps, 
and forty-five have no place named. Of 
ninety-five editions of Virgil, seventy are 
complete ; twenty-seven -are cisalpine, and 
four bear no date. On the other hand, 
only eleven out of fifly-seven editions of 
Horace contain all his works. It has been 
already shown, that most editions of class- 
ics printed in France and Germany are in 
the last decennium of the century. 

142. The editions of the Vulgate regis- 
tered in Panzer are ninety-one, exclusive 
of some spurious or suspected. Next to 
theology, no science furnished so much 
occupation to the press as the civil and 

* I find this in Heeren, p. 127, for I have not 
counted the number of cities in Panzer 



canon laws. The editions of the digest 
and decretals, or other parts of those sys* 
terns of jurisprudence, must amount to 
some hundreds. 

143. But while we avoid, for the sake 
of truth, any undue exaggeration Adrama»t 
of the literary state of Europe at already 
the close of the fifteenth century, JJfmSj**^ 
we must even more earnestly *"^* 
deprecate the hasty prejudice that no 
good had been already done by the culture 
of classical learning, and by the invention 
of printing. Both were of inestimable 
value, even where their immediate fruits 
were not clustering in ripe abundance. It 
is certain that much more than ten thou- 
sand editions of books or pamphlets (a late 
writer says fifteen thousand*) were print- 
ed from 1470 to 1500. More than half the 
namber appeared in Italy. All the Latin 
authors, hitherto painfully copied by the 
scholar, or purchased bv him at inconve- 
nient cost, or borrowed for a time from 
friends, became readily accessible, and 
were printed, for the most part, if not cor- 
rectly, according to our improved criti- 
cism, yet without the gross blunders of 
the ordinary manuscripts. The saving of 
time which the art of printing has occa^ 
sioned can hardly be too highly apprecia- 
ted. Nor was the cisalpine press unser- 
viceable in this century, though it did hot 
pour forth so much from the stores of an- 
cient learning. It gave useful food, and 
such as the reader could better relish and 
digest. The historical records of his own 
nation ; the precepts of moral wisdom ; the 
regular metre, that pleased the ear and 
supplied the memory; the fictions, that 
warmed the imagination, and sometimes 
ennoAled or purified the heart ; the reper- 
tories of natural phenomena, mingled as 
truth was on these subjects, and on all 
the rest vrith error ; the rules of civil and 
canon law, that guided the determinations 
of private ri^ht, the subtle philosophy of 
the scholastics, were laid open to his 
choice, while his religious feelings might 
find their gratification in many a treatise 
of learned doctrine, according to the re- 
ceived creed of the Church, in many a le- 
gend on which a pious credulity delighted 
to rely in the devout aspirations of holy, 
ascetic men ; but, above all, in the Scrip- 
tures themselves, either in the Vulgate 



* Santander. Diet. Bibliogr. da 15me siftcle. T 
do not think so many would be fdund in Panzet. 
I have read somewhere that the library of Munich 
claims to possess 20,000 Incunabala, or books of the 
fifteenth century : a word lately so applied in Ger- 
many. But, unless this comprehends many dupli- 
cates, it seems a little questionable. Books were 
not, in general, so voluminous in that age as at 
present. 
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UttiOLy which had by use aoquiied the au- 
thority of aa original text, or in most of 
the living languages of Europe. 

144. We shall conclude this portion of 
Trade literary history with a few illustra- 
ofbook- tiona of what a German writer calls 
Belling. K jjj^ exterior being of books,"* for 
which I do not find an equivalent in Eng- 
lish idiom. The trade of bookselling 
seeme to have been established at Paris 
and at Bologna in the twelfth century; 
the lawyers and universities called it into 
Ufe.f It is yeiy improbable that it existed 
in what we properly call the dark ages. 
Peter of Blois mentions a book which he 
had bought of a public dealer (a quodam 
publico mangone librorum). But we do 
not find, I believe, many distinct accounts 
of them till the next age. These dealers 
were denominated Stationarii, perhaps 
from the open stalls at which they carried 
on their business, though statio is a gen- 
eral word for a shop in low Latin4 They 
appear, by the old statutes of the Univer- 
sity of Paris, and by those of Bologna, to 
have sold books upon commission; and 
are sometimes, though not uniformly, dis- 
tinguished from the Librarii; a word 
which, having originally been confined to 
the copyists of books, was afterward ap- 
plied to those who traded in them.^ They 
sold parchment and other materials of 
writing, which, with us, though, as far as 
I know, nowhere else, have retained the 
name of stationery, and naturally exer- 
cised the kindred occupations of biivling 
and decorating. They probably employed 
transcribers : we find, at least, that there 
was a profession of cop3rists in the uni- 
rersities and in large cities ; and by means 
of these, before the invention of printing, 
the necessary books of grammar, law, and 
theology were multiplied, to a great ex- 
tent, for the use of students, but with much 
incorrectness, and far more expense than 
afterward. That invention put a sudden 
stop to their hon'est occupation. But, 
whatever hatred thejr might feel towards 
the new art, it was in vain to oppose its 
reception : no party could be raised in the 
pibhc against so manifest and unalloyed a 
benefit; and the copyists, grown by habit 
fond of books, frequently employed them- 
selves in the somewhat'kindred labour of 
pressmen.) 



* Aiisseres bucher-wesen. Savjgrny, iii., 532. 

t Hist. LitU de la France, ix., 143. 

t Du Cange, in toc. 

6 The Librarii were properly thoae who trans- 
cribed new books ; the Antiquarii old ones. This 
distinction is as old as Cassiodoras ; but doubtless 
it was not strictly observed in later times.— Mura- 
tori. Dissert. 43. Dn Cange. 

B Crerier, ii., 66, 130, et alibi. Du Cange, in 



145. The first printers were always book- 
sellers, and sold their own impres- Books sold 
sions. These occupations were by printers. 
not divided till the early part of the sixteenth 
century.* But the risks of sale, at a time 
when learning was by no means general, 
combined with the great cost of produc- 
tion, paper and other materials being very 
dear, rendered this a hazardous trade. We 
have a curious petition of Sweynheim and* 
Pannartz to Sixtus IV., in 1472, wherein 
thev complain of their poverty, brought 
on by printing so many works, which they 
had not been able to sell. They state the 
number of impressions of each edition. 
Of the classical authors they had general- 
ly printed 275; of Virgil and the philo- 
sophical works of Cicero, twice that num- 
ber. In theological publications, the 
usual number of copies had also been 550. 
The whole number of copies printed was 
12,47 5. t It is possible that experience 
made other printers more discreet in their 
estimation of the public demand. Not- 
withstanding the casualties of three cen- 
turies, it seems, from the great scarcity of 
these early editions which has long exist- 
ed, that the original circulation roust have 
been much below the number of copies 
printed, as, indeed, the complaint of 
Sweynheim and Pannartz shows.]: 

146. The price of books was diminish- 
ed by four filths after the invention Price or 
of printing. Chevillier gives some ^^^ 
instances of a fall in this proportion. 
But, not content with such a reduction, 
the University of Paris proceeded to es- 
tablish a tariff, according to which every 
edition was to be sold, and seems to have 
set the prices very low. This was by 
virtue of the prerogatives they exerted, as 
we shall soon find, over the book- trade of 
the capital. The priced catalogues of 
Colinseus and Robert Stephens are ex- 



voc. Stationarii, Librarii. SaTJgny, iii., 532-548L 
Choviliier, 302. Eichhom, ii., 53 J. Meiners, Ver- 

fleich. der sitten, ii, 639. Greswell's Parisian 
'ress, p. 8. -^ 

The rarliament of P^ris, on the petition of the 
copyists, ordered some of the first printed hooks to 
be seized. Lambinet calls this superstition it was 
more probably folse compassion, and regard lor ex- 
isting interests, combmcKJ with dislike of all inno- 
vation. Louis XI., however, who had the merit of 
esteeming literature, evoked the process to the 
counsel of state, who restored the books.— Lambi* 
net. Hist, de PImprimerie, p. 112. 

* Conversations- Lex icon, art. Buchhandlung. 

t Maittaire. Lambinet, p. 166. Beckmann, iii., 
1 19, erroneously says that this was the number of 
volumes remaining in their warehouses. 

t Lambinet says that the number of impressions 
did not generallv exceed three hundred, p. 197. 
Even this seems large, compared with the present 
scarcity of books unlikely to have been destroyed 
by careless use. 
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tant, relating, of course, to a later period 
than the present ; but we shall not return 
to the subject. The Greek Testament of 
Colinffius was sold for twelve sous, the 
Latin for six. The folio Latin Bible, 
printed by Stephens in 1532, might be had 
for one hundred sous ; a copy of the Pan- 
dects for forty sous ; a Virgil for .two sous 
and six deniers; a Greek grammar of 
Clenardus for two rous ; Demosthenes and 
^schines, I know not what edition, for 
five sous. It would, of course, be neces- 
sary, before we can make any use of 
these prices, to compare them with that 
of corn.* 

147. The more usual form of books 
Fbrm of printed in the fifteenth century is in 
books, folio. But the Psalter of 1467, and 
the Donatus of the same year, are in quar- 
to ; apd this size is not uncommon in the 
early Italian editions of classics. The 
disputed Oxford book of 1468, Saneti Je- 
ronymi Expositio, is in octavo. and would, 
if genuine, be the earliest specimen of 
that size ; which may, perhaps, furnish an 
additional presumptio^ against the date. 
It is at least, however, of 1478, when the 
octavo form, as we shall immediately see, 
was of the rarest occurrence. Maittaire, 
ifi whom alone I have had the curiosity 
to make this search, which would be more 
troublesome in Panzer's arrangement, 
mentions a book printed in octavo at Mi- 
lan in 1470 ; but the existence of this, and 
of one or two more that follow, seems 
equivocal; and the first on which we can 
rely is the Sallust, printed at Valencia in 
1475. Another book of that form, at 
Treviso, occurs in the same year, and an 
edition of Pliny's epistles at Florence in 
1478. They become from this time grad- 



* Chevillier, Origines de Plmprimerie de Paris, 
p. 370., et seqq. In the preceding pages be men- 
tions what I should perhaps have introduced be- 
fore, that a catalogue of the books in the Sorbonne, 
in 1292, contains above 1000 volumes, which were 
collectively valued at 3812 livres, 10 sous, 8 deniers. 
In a modern English book on literary antiquities, 
this is set down 3812/. lOf. Bd. ; which is a happy 
way of helping the reader. 

Lombinet mentions a few prices of early books, 
which are not trifling. The Mentz Bible of 1462 
wss purchased in 1470 by a bishop of Angers for 
forty gold crowns. An. English gentleman paid 
eiffhteen gold florins, in 1481. for a missal: upon 
which Lambinet makes a remark : Mais on a tou- 
jours fait payer plus cher auz Anglais au*BUZ autres 
nations, p. 198. The florin was worth about four 
francs of present money, equivalent, perhaps, to 
twenty-four in command of commodities. The 
crown was worth rather more. 

Instances of an almost incredible price of manu- 
scripts are to be met with in Robertson and other 
common authors. It is to be remembered that a 
particular book might easily bear a monopoly price ; 
and that this is no test of the cost of those which 
might be multiplied by copying. 



ually more common ; but, even at the end 
of the centnr^, form rather a small pro* 
portion of editions. I have not observed 
that the duodecimo division of the sheet 
was adopted in any instance. But it is 
highly probable that the volumes of Pan- 
zer furnish means of correcting these 
little notices, which I offer as suggestions 
to persons more erudite in such matters. 
The price and convenience of books are 
evidently not unconnected with their size. 

148. Nothing could be less unreason- 
able than that the printer should BzrioKive 
have a better chance of indemni- privw^es. 
fying himself and the author, if in those 
days the author, as probably he did, hoped 
for some lucrative return after his ex- 
hausting drudgery, by means of an ex- 
clusive privilege. The senate of Venice 
granted an exclusive privilege foT five 
years to John of Spire in 1469, for the 
first book printed in the city, his edition 
of Cicero's epistles.* But I am not 
aware that this extended to any other 
work. And this seems to have escaped 
the learned Beckmann, who says that the 
earliest instance of protected copyright 
on record appears to be in favour of a 
book insignificant enough, a missal for 
the Church of Bamberg, printed in 1400. 
It is probable that other privileges of an 
older date have not been found. In 1401, 
one occurs at the end of a book printed 
at Venice, and five more at the same place 
within the century : the Aristotle of Al- 
dus i>eing one of the books : one also is 
found at Milan. These privileges are al- 
ways recited at the end of the volume. 
They are, however, very rare in compar- 
ison with the number of books published, 
and seem not accorded by preference to 
the most important editibns.t 

149. In these exclusive privileges, the 
printer was forced to call in the Power of 
magistrate for his own benefit. JJ^i^*"*' 
But there was often a diflferent brnkMif-*^ 
sort of interference b^ the civil ing. 
power with the press. The destruction 
of books, and the prohibition of their sale, 
had not been unknown to antiquity ; in- 
stances of it occur in the free republics 
of Athens and Rome ; but it was naturally 
more ft-equent under suspicious despot- 
isms, especially when to the jealousy of 
the state was superadded that of the 
Church, and novelty, even in speculation, 
became a crime.! Ignorance came on 
with the fall of Ijie empire, and it was 



* Tiraboschi,Ti, 139. I have a recollection of 
some more decisive authority than this gasssgOt 
but cannot find it 

t Beckmann's Hist, of Inventions, iiL 109. 

t Id., 93. 
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annecessary to guard against the abuse 
of an art which very few possessed at all. 
With the first revival of letters in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, sprang up 
the reviving shoots of heretical freedom ; 
but with Berenger and Abclard came also 
the jealousy of the Church, and the usual 
exertion of the right of the strongest. 
Abelard was censured by the council of 
Soissons in 1121, for suffering copies of 
his book to be taken without the appro- 
bation of his superiors, and the delinquent 
volumes were given to the flames. It 
does not appear, however, that any regu- 
lation on this subject had been made.* 
Bat when the sale of books became the 
occupation of a class of traders, it was 
deemed necessary to place them under 
restraint. Those of Paris and Bologna, 
the cities, doubtless, where the greatest 
business of this kind was carried on, 
came altogether into the power of the 
universities. It is proved by various stat- 
utes of the University of Paris, origina- 
ting, no doubt, in some authority confer- 
red by the crown, and bearing date from 
the year 1275 to 1403, that booksellers 
Were appointed by the University, and 
considered as its officers, probably ma- 
triculated bv entry on her roll ; that they 
touk an oatfi, renewable at her pleasure, 
to observe her statutes and regulations ; 
thut they were admitted upon security, 
and testimonials to their moral conduct ; 
that no one could sell books in Paris with- 
out this permission ; and that they could 
expose no book to sale without commu- 
nication with the University, and without 
its approbation ; that the University fixed 
tile prices, according to the tariff of four 
sworn booksellers, at which books should 
be sold, or lent to the scholars ; that a fine 
might be imposed for incorrect copies ; 
that the sellers were bound to fix up in 
their shops a priced catalogue of their 
books, besides other regulations of less 
importance. Books deemed by the Uni- 
versity unfit for perusal were sometimes 
burned by its order.f Chevillier gives 
several prices for lending books (pro cx- 
emplari concesso scholaribus) fixed about 
1303. The books mentioned are all of 
divinity, philosophy, or canon law ; on an 
average, the charge for about twenty 
pages was a sol. The University of 
Toulouse exercised the same authority ; 
and Albert III., archduke of Austria, 
founding the University of Vienna about 
1384; copied the statutes of Paris in this 
control over bookselling as well as in 

• Hist. Litt. de la France, tz , 29. 
t ChevilKer, Origineade rimprimerie d« Parisi 
p. 303, et aeqq. Crevier, ii., 66. I 



I other respects.* The stationarii of Bo. 
logna were also bound by oath, and gave 
sureties to fulfil their duties towards the 
University ; one of these was to keep by 
them copies of books to the number of 
one himdred and seventeen, for the hire 
of which a price was fSxed.f By degrees, 
however, a class of booksellers grew up 
at Paris, who took no oath to tho Uni- 
versity, and were, consequently, not admit- 
ted to its privileges, being usually poor 
scholars, who were tolerated in selling 
books of low price. These were- of no 
importance till the privileged or sworn 
traders, having been reduced by a royal 
ordinance of 1486 to twenty-four, this 
lower class silently increas^, at length 
the practice of t^ing an oath to the Uni- 
versity fell into disuse.| 

150. The vast and sudden extension of 
the means of communicating Beatraiau oa 
and influencing opinion which the nie or 
the discovery of printing af- primedbook.. 
forded did not long remain unnoticed. 
Pew have temper and comprehensive 
views enough not to desire the prevention 
by force of that which they reckon det- 
rimental to truth and right. Hermolaus 
Barbarus, in a letter to Merula, recom- 
mends that, on account of the many tri- 
fling publications which took men off from 
reading the best authors, nothing should 
be printed without the approbation of 
competent judges.^ The governments of 
Europe cared little for what seemed an 
evil to Hermolaus. But they perceived 
that, especially in Germany, a country 
where the principles that were to burst 
out in the Reformation were evidently 
germinating in this century, where a deep 
sense of the corruptions of the Church 
pervaded every .class, that incredible host 
of popular religious tracts, which the 
Rhine and Neckar poured forth like their 
waters, were of no slight danger to the 
two powers, or, at least, the union of the 
two, whom the people had so long obey- 
ed. We. find, therefore, an instance, in 
1480, of a book called Nosce tcipsum, 
printed at Heidelberg with the approving 
testimonies of four persons, who may be 
[Presumed, though it is not stated, to have 
been appointed censors on that occasion. || 
Two others, one of which is a Bible, have 
been found printed at Cologne in 1479 : 
in the subscription to which, the language 
of public approbation by the University is 
more express. The first known instance, 
however, of the regular appointment of a 
censor on books, is in the mandate of 



* Chevillier, ibid, 
t Chevillier, 334-351. 
II Beckmann, 99. 



t Savigny, iii.. 540. 
^ Beokmann, iii , 9a 
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Berthold, archbishop of Mentz, in 1486. 
''Notwithstanding/* he begins, *'the fa- 
cility given to the acquisition of science 
by the divine art of printing, it has been 
found that some abuse this invention, and 
convert that which was designed for the 
instruction of mankind to their injury. 
For books on the duties and doctrines of 
religion are translated from Latin into 
German, and circulated among the peo- 
ple, to the disgrace of religion itself; and 
some have even had the rashness to make 
faulty versions of the canons of the Church 
into the vulvar tongue, which belong to a 
science so difficult that it is enough to oc- 
cupy the life of the wisest man. Can 
such men assert that our German lan- 
guage is capable of expressing what great 
authors have written in Greek and Latin 
on the high mysteries of the Christian 
faith, and on general science 1 Certainly 
it is not ; and hence they either invent 
new words, or use old ones in erroneous 
senses; a thing especially dangerous in 
sacred Scripture. For who will admit 
that men without learning, or women, into 
whose hands these translations may fall, 
can find the true sense of the gospels, or 
of the eiHstles of St. Paul ! Much less can 
they enter on questions which, even among 
Catholic writers, are open to subtle dis- 
cussion. But, since this art was first dis- 
covered in this city of Mentz, and we 
may truly say by divine aid, and is to be 
mamtained by us in all its honour, we 
strictly forbid all persons to translate, or 
circulate when translated, any books upon 
any subject whatever from the Greek, I 



Latin, or any other tongue, into German, 
until, before printing, and again.be/ore 
their sale, sucn' translations shall be ap- 
proved by four doctors herein named, un- 
der penalty of excommunication, and of 
forfeiture of. the books, and of one hun- 
dred golden florins to the use of our ex- 
chequer."* 

151. 1 have given the substance of this 
mandate rather at length, be- ^^^^ ^ 
cause it has a considerable bear- prioung on 
ing on the preliminary history JJfJ^^^" 
of the Reformation, and yet has "'■^"* 
never, to my knowledge, been produced 
with that view. For it is obvious that it 
was on account of religious translations, 
and especially those of the Scripture, 
which had been very early printed in 
Germany, that this alarm was taken by 
the worthy archbishop. A bull of Alex- 
ander VL, in 1501, reciting that many per- 
nicious books had been printed in vanous 
parts of the world, and especially in the 

Krovinces of Cologne, Mentz, Treves, and 
(agdeburg, forbids all printers in these 
provinces to publish any books without 
the license of the archbishops or their of- 
ficials, j We here perceive the distinction 
made between these parts of Germany 
and the rest of Europe, and can under- 
stand their ripeness for the ensuing revo- 
lution. We perceive, also, the vast influ- 
ence of the art of printing upon the Ref- 
ormation. Among those who have been 
sometimes enumerated as its precursors, 
a place should be left for Schaeffer and Gu- 
tenberg; nor has this always been forggt- 
ten-t 



CHAPTER IV. 

ON THE LITERATURC OT KUROPB FROM 1600 TO 1520. 



Sect. L 1501-1510. 

Classical Learning of Italy in this Period. — Of 
France, Germany, and England.— Works of Po- 
lite Literature in Languages of Italy, Spain, and 
England. 

1. The new century did not begin very 
Decline of auspiciously for the literary cred- 
learningiD it of Italy. We may, indeed, con* 
^*«iy- sider the whole period between 
the death of Lorenzo in 1493, and the pon- 
tificate of his son in 1513, as less brilliant 
than the |wo ages which we connect with 
their names. But, when measured by the 
labours of the press, the last ten years of 
the fifteenth century were considerably 
more productive than any which had gone 
before. In the present decad a strULing 



decline was perceptible. Thus, in com- 
paring the numbers of books printed in 
the chief towns of Italy, we find. 



Florence 
Rome . 
Milan . 
Venice 



179 

460 

228 

1491 



47 
41 
99 



Such were the fruits of the ambition of 
Ferdinand and of Louis XII., and the first 



* Beckmann, 101, from the fourth -volmne of Qa- 
den's Codex diplomaticua. The Latin will be found 
in Beckmann. t Id., 106. 

% Gerdes, in his Hist Evangel. Reformati, who 
has gone very laboriously into this subject, justly 
dwells on the influence of the art of piinting. 

^Panier. 
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interference of strangers with the liberties 
of Italy. Wars so protracted within the 
bosom of a country, if the)^ do not prevent 
the growth of original genius, must yet be 
unfavourable to that secondary but more 
diffused excellence which is nourished by 
the wealth of patrons and the tranc^uillity 
of universities. Thus the gymnasium of 
Rome, founded by Eugenius IV., but late- 
ly endowed and regulated by Alexander 
VI., who had established it in a handsome 
edifice on the Quirinal Hill, was despoiled 
of its revenues by Julius II., who, with 
some liberality towards painters, had no 
regard for learning ; and this will greatly 
account for the remarkable decline in the 
typography of Rome. Thus, too, the Pla- 
tonic school at Florence soon went to de- 
cay after the fall of the Medici, who had 
fostered it ; and even the rival philosophy 
which rose upon its ruins, and was taught 
at the beginning of this century with much 
success at Padua by Pomponatius, accord- 
ing to the original principles of Aristotle, 
and by two other professors of great emi- 
nence in their time, Nifo and AchiUini, 
according to the system of Averroes, could 
not resist the calamities of war : the stu- 
dents of that University were dispersed in 
1509, after the unfortunate defeat of Ghia- 
radadda. 

3. Aldus himself left Venice in 1506, his 
Pnnor effects in the territory having been 
Aldus, plundered, and did not open his 
press again till 1513, when he entered into 
partnership with his father-in-law, Andrew 
Asola. He had been actively employed 
during the first years of the century. He 
published Sophocles, Herodotus, and Thu- 
cydides in 1503, Euripides and Herodian 
in 1503, and Demosthenes in 1504. These 
were important accessions to Greek learn- 
ing, though so much remained behind. A 
circumstance may be here mentioned, 
which had so much influence in facilita- 
ting the acquisition of knowledge, that it 
reisers the year 1501 a sort of epoch in 
literary history. He that year not only 
introduced a new Italic character, called 
Aldine, more easily read, perhaps, than his 
Roman letters, which are somewhat rude ; 
but, what was of more importance, began 
to print in a small octavo or duodecimo 
form, instead of the cumbrous and expen- 
sive folios that had been principally in use. 
Whatever the great of ages past might 
seem to lose by this indignity, was more 
than compensated in the diffused love and 
admiration of their writings. " With what 
pleasure," says M. Renouard, " must the 
studious man, the lover of letters, have 
beheld these benevolent octavos, these 
Virgils and Horaces contained in one lit- 



tle volume, which he might carry i^ his 
pocket while travelling or in a walk; 
which, besides, cost him hardly more than 
two of our francs, so that he could get a 
dozen of them for the price of one of those 
folios, that had hitherto been the sole fur- 
niture of his library. The appearance of 
these correct and well-printed octavos 
ought to be as much remarked as the sub- 
stitution of printed books for manuscripts 
itself."* We have seen above, that not 
only quartos, nearly as portable, perhaps, 
as octavos, but the latter form also, had 
been coming into use towards the close 
of the fifteenth century,, though, I believe, 
it was sparingly employed for classical 
authors. 

3. It was about 1500 that Aldus drew 
together a few scholars into a lit- Hiaaead- 
erary association, called Aldi Ne- «my- 
academia. Not only amicable discussions, ' 
but the choice of books to be printed, of 
manuscripts and various readings, occu- 
pied their time, so that they may be con- 
sidered as literary partners of the noble- 
minded printer, lliis academy was dis- 
persed by the retirement of Aldus from 
Venice, and never met asain-f 

4. The first edition of Calepio*s Latin 
Dictionary, which, though far bet- Dictionary 
ter than one or two obscure books ©f caiepio. 
that preceded it, and enriched by plunder- 
ing the stores of Valla and Perotti, was. 
very defective, appeared at Reggio in 
1503.| It was so greatly augmented by 
subsequent improvers, that calepin has be- 
come a name in French for any volumi- 
nous compilation. This dictionary was 
not only of Latin and Italian, but several 
other languages ; and these were extend- 
ed in the Hasle edition of 1581 to eleven. 
It is still, if not the best, the most com- 
plete Polyglott Lexicon for the European 
languages. Calepio, however moderate 
might be his erudition, has Just claim to 
be esteemed one of the most effective in- 
struments in the restoration of the Latin 
language in its purity to general use ; for, 
though some had, by great acuteness and 
diligence, attained a good style in the fif- 
teenth century, that age was looked upon 



* Renouard, Hiat. de I'lmprimerie dea Aides. 
Ro0coe*8 Leo X., ch. ii. 

fTiraboachi. Roacoe. Renouard. ScipioFor- 
teguerra, who Latinized his name into Carteroma 
chua, was secretary to this sociefy, and among its 
most distinguished members. He was celebrated 
in his time for a discourse, De Laudibus Literarum 
Orscarum, reprinted by Henry Stephens in his 
Thesaurus.— Biogr. Univ., Forteguerra. 

I Brunet. Tiraboschi (x., 383) gives some rea. 
son to suspect that there may have been an (^lier 
edition. 
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ID Italy itself as far below the subsequent 
period.* 

5. We may read in Panzer the titles of 
nook* print- 325 books printed during these 
ed in Ger ten years at Leipsic, 60 of which 
"""^ are classical, but chiefly, as be- 
fore, small schoolbooks; 14 out of 214 
at Cologne ; 10 out of 208 at Strasburg ; 
1 out of 84 at Basle ; but scarcely any 
books whatever appear at Louvain. One, 
printed at Erfurt in 1501, deserves some 
attention. The title runs, " Eiaayoyri npof 
Tuv ypofifiaruv EXXi/vcm', Elementaie Intro- 
ductorium in idioma Gmcanicum,*^ with 
some more words. Panzer observes : 
"This Greek grammar, published by some 
unknown person, is undoubtedly the first 
which was published in Germany since 
the invention of printing.** In this, how- 
ever, as has already been shown, he is 
mistaken, unless we deny to the book 
printed at Deventer the name of a gram- 
mar. But Panzer was not acquainted 
with it. This seems to be the only at- 
tempt at Greek that occurs in Germany 
during this decad ; and it is unnecessary 
to comment on the ignorance which the 
gross solecism in the title displays.f 

6. Paris contributed, in ten years, 430 
Pirn cret-k editions, thirty-two being of Lat- 
preas ac in classics. And in 1507, Giles 
'^'"- Gourmont, a printer of that city, 
assisted by the purse of Francis Tissand, 
had the honour of introducing the Greek 
language on this side, as we may say, of 
the Alps; for the trifling exceptions we 
have mentioned scarcely affect his priori- 
ty. Greek types had been used in a few 
words by Badius Ascensius; a learned and 
meritorious Parisian printer, whose publi- 
cations began about 1498. They occur in 
his edition (1505) of Valla^s Annotations 

* Calepio is snid by Morhof and Bail let to have 
copied Perottrs Cornucopia almost entire. Sir 
John Eiyot \m\g before had remarked : ** Calepin 
nothing amended, but rather appaired that which 
Perottua had stodiousiy gathered.'* But the Cor^ 
Ducopia was not a complete dictionary. It is een- 
eraily agreed that Calepio was an indifferent scnol- 
ar, and that the first eaitions of bis dictionary are 
of no great ^alue. Nor have those who have en- 
larged it done so with exactness, or with selection 
of goofl Lstinity. Kveo Passerat, the most learned 
of thf^m, has not extirpated the unauthorized words 
of Calepio.— Baillet, iu^emens dee Savans, ii , 44. 

Several had dictionaries, abridged from the Ca- 
thoiicon, appeared near the end of the fifteenth 
century, and at the beginning of the next.— Du 
Cange, prefat. in Glossar., p. 47. 

+ Panzer, vi., 494. We find, however, a tract by 
Hegius, De Utilitate Lingus Grecse, printed at 
Deventer in 1504 ; but whether it containa Greek 
cfaamcters or not, must be left to conjecture. 
Lambinet says that Martens, a Flemish printer, 
employed Greek types in quotations as early as 
1501 or 1508L 



on the Greek Testamcut.* Four little 
books, namely, a small miscellaneous vol- 
ume, preceded by an alphabet, the Woiks 
and Days of Hesiod, the Frogs and Mice 
of Homer, and the Erotemata, or Greek 
Grammar of Chrysoloras, to which four 
a late writer has added an edition of Mu- 
saeus, were the first fruits of Gourmont's 
press. Aleander, a learned Italian, who 
played afterward no inconsiderable part 
in the earlier period of the Reformation, 
came to Paris in 1508, and received a pen- 
sion from Louis Xll.f He taught Greek 
there, and perhaps Hebrew. Through his 
care, besides a Hebrew and Greek alpha- 
bet in 1508, Gourmont printed some of the 
moral works of Plutarch in 1500. 

7. We learn from a writer of the most ' 
respectable authority. Camera- Early stod- 
rius, that the elements of Greek »«• of Me- 
were already taught to some >■"«»»«»><»"• 
boys in parts of Germany.^ About 1508, 



* Chevillier, Origines de Tlmprimerie de Paris, 
n. 246. Greswell's View of Early Parisian Greek 
Preas. i., 15. Panzer, according to Mr. GresweU, 
has recorded nesriT 400 editions from the press of 
Badius. They include almost every Latin classic, 
usually with notes. He also printed a few Greek 
authors See also Bayle and Biogr. Univ. The 
latter refers the first works from the Parisian press 
of Badius to 1511, but probably by misprint. 
Badius had learned Greek at Ferrar'a. If Bayle is 
correct, he taught it at Lyons before he set up his 
press at Paris, which is worthy of notice ; but he 
gives no authority, except for the fact of his teach> 
ing in the fonner city, which might not be the 
Greek language. It is said, however, that he came 
to Paris in order to give instruction in Greek about 
1499.— Bayle, art. Badius, note H. It is said in the 
Biographie Universelle that Denys le Fevre taught 
Greek at Paria in 1504. when only sixteen yesra 
old ; \wi the story seems apocryphal. 

t Aleander was no favourite with Erasmus, and 
Luiher utters many invectives against him. He 
was a strenuous supporter of all things aa they 
were in the church, and would have presided in 
the Council of Trent, as legate of Paul III., who 
had given him a cardmara hat, if he had not been 
prevented by death. His epitaph on hinuelf mav 
be mentioned as the best Greek verses by a Frank 
that I remember to have read before the middle of 
the eighteenth century, though the reader may not 
think much of them. 

Kurdavov ovk iuKuv^ in irawtofiai &v hrifiufnvc 
noTikov^ Cmizep Idelv dXyiov Ijv ^avurcv. 

It is fair to say of Aleander that he was the friend 
of Sadolet. In a letter of that, excellent person to 
Paul 111., be praises Aleander very highly, and re- 
quests for him the hat, which the pope, in conse- 
J|uence, bestowed.— Sadolet, Kpist., 1. zii. See, 
or Aleander, Bayle ; Sleidan, Hist, de la K^forma- 
tion.'l. ii and iit. ; Koscoo's Leo X., ch. izi. ; Jor 
tin's Krasmus, passim. 

% Jam enim pluribus in locis melius quam dudum 

fmeritia instituti etdoctrina in scholia usurpari po- 
itior, quod et bonorum autoram scripta in manna 
tenerentur, et elementa quoqoc lingua Grcce all- 
cubi proponerentur ad discendum, cum seniorum 
admiratione maxima, et ardentissima. cupiditate 
juniorum, cujus utriusque turn non tam judicium 
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Reuchlin, on a visit to George Simler, a 
schoolmaster in Hesse, found a relation 
of his own, little more than ten years old, 
who, uniting extraordinary quickness with 
thirst for learning, had already acauired 
the rudiments of that language ; ana, pre- 
senting him with a lexicon and grammar — 
precious gifts in those times— changed his 
Oerman name, Schwartzerd, to one of 
equivalent meaning and more classical 
sound, Melanchthon. He had himself set 
the example of assuming a naoie of Greek 
derivation, being almost as much known 
by the name of Capnio as by his own. 
And this pedantry, which continued to 
prevail for a century and a half afterward, 
might be excused by the great uncouth- 
ncss of many German, not to say French 
and English, surnames in their Latinized 
fo rms. Melanchthon, the precocity of his 
youth being followed by a splendid matu- 
rity, became not only one or the greatest 
lights of the Reformation, but, far above 
all others, the founder of general learning 
in Germany.* 

8. England seems to have been nearly 
i^raniini; in Stationary in academical leam- 
Eiigiand. ing during the unpropitimts reign 
of Henry VILf But just hopes were en- 
tertained from the accession of his son in 
1509, who had received, in some degree, a 
learned education. And the small knot 
of excellent men, united by zeal for im- 
provement, Grocyn, Linacre, Latimer, 
Fisher, Colet, More, succeeded in bring- 
ing over their friend Erasmus to teach 
Greek at Cambridge in 1510. The stu- 
dents, he says, were too poor to pay him 



quam novitas causa fuit. Siroilerus, qui postea ez 
primario grammatico eiimius jurisconaultas factna 
^t, initio banc doctrinam non vul|randam aliqusn- 
tisper arbitrabalB^ Itaqae GrBcarum literaram 
scholam explicabat aliquot discipulia aula priTatim, 
qaibna dabat banc operant peculiarem, at quoa 
■ummopere diligeret. — Camerarius, Vita MelancJi- 
ihonia. I find, also, in one of Melancbthon'a own 
epistles, that be learned the Greeii grammar from 
Geo. Stmler.— Epist. Melanctb., p. 351 (edit. 1647). 

* Caroerarius. Meiners, i., 73. Tbe Biograpbie 
Univeraelle, art. Melancbthon, calls bim nephew of 
Reucblin : but tbia seema not to be tbe case ; 
Camerariaa only says tbat their families were con- 
nected quadam cognationis necessitudine. 

t ** The scboou were much frequented witb 
quirks and sophistry. All thfain, whether taught 
or written, seemol to be trite ana inane. No pleas* 
ant streams of humanity or mythology were gliding 
among as, and tbe Greek lan^age, from whence 
the greater part of knowledge is derived, was at a 
Tery low ebb, or in a manner forgotten." — Wood's 
Annals of Oxford, A.l). 1506. The word ** forcot- 
ten*' is improperly applied to Greek, which had 
nnver been known. In this reign, but in what part 
of it does not appear, tbe Univeraity of Oiford 
hired an Italian, one Caius Auherinus, to compose 
Che public orations and epistlea, and to eiplain Ter- 
ence in the schools.— -Warton, ii., 420, from MS. 
aathority. 

Vol. 1.— T 



anyUiing; nor had he many scholars.* 
His instruction was confined to the gram- 
mar. In the same year, Colet, dean of 
St. Paul's, founded there a school, and 
published a Latin grammar; five or six 
little works of the kind had already ap- 
peared in England.! These trifiing things 
are mentioned to let the reader take no- 
tice that there is nothing more worthy to 
be named. Twenty- six oooks were print- 
ed at Jjondon during this decad ; among 
these, Terence in 1604, but no other Latin 
author of classical name. The difference 
in point of learning between Italy and 
England was at least that of a century ; 
that is, the former was more advanced in 
knowledge of ancient literature in 1400 
than the li^tter was in 1500. 
. 0. It is plain, however, that on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, though no very Erasmus 
remarkaUe advances were made 'and Bu- 
in these ten years, learning was **•»* 
slowly progressive, and the men were 
living who were to bear fruit in due sea- 
son. Erasmus republished his Adages 
with such great additions as rendered 
them almost a new work ; while Bodaeus, 
in his Observations upon the Pandects, 
gave the first example of applying philo- 
logical snd historical literature to the il- 
lustration of Roman law, by which others, 
with more knowledge of jurisprudence 
than he possessed, were in the next gen- 
eration signally to change the face of that 
science. 

10. The Eastern languages began now 
to be studied, though with very ^^ ^ 
imperfect means. Hebrew had Bastem 
been cultivated in the Franciscan *»»«"»««•• 
monasteries of Tubingen and Basle before 
the end of the last century. The first 
grammar was published by Conrad Pelli- 
can in 1503. Eichhom calls it an evi- 
dence of the deficiencies of his knowl- 
edge, though it cost him incredible pains. 
Reuchlin gave a better, with a dictionary, 
in 1506 ; which, enlarged by Munster, 
long continued to be a standard book. A 
Hebrew psalter, with three Latin transla- 
tions and one in French, was published 
in 1500 by Henry Stephens, the progenitor 
of a race illustrious m typographical and 
literary history. Petrus de Alcala, in 
1506, attempted an Arabic vocabulary, 
printing the words in Roman letter.^ 



* Hactemia praslegimua Chrysolora grammati 
cam, sed paucis; fortassis frequentioii auditorio 
Theodori gramroaticam auspicabimur.— £p. czxiiL 
(16th Oct., 1511). 

t Wood Ulksof HoH*s Lac Pueioram, published 
in 1497, as if it had made an epoch in litaratura. 
It might be superior to any grammar we already 



t Eicbhorn,ii.,562,563; f.,e09. M«iiMr*sLilt 
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11. If we could truai an article in the 
Dramatic Biographie Univeraelle, a Portu- 
work». ^688, Gil Viccnte, dfiserveB the 
high praise of having introduced the regu- 
lar drama into Europe ; the first of his 
pieces having been represented at Lisbon 
m 1604.* But, according to the much 
superior authority of Bouterwek, Gil Vi- 
cente was a writer in the old national 
style of Spain and Portugal^ and his early 
compositions are Autos, or spiritual dra- 
mas, totally unlike any regular plays, and 
rude both in design and execution. He 
became, however, a comic writer of great 
reputation among his countrsrmen at a 
later period, but in the same vein of un- 
cultivated genius, and not before Machia^ 
vel and Ariosto had established their dra- 
matic renown. The Calandra of Bibbiena-, 
afterward a cardinal, was represented at 
Venice in 1508, though not published till 
1524. An analysis of this play will be 
found in Gingu^n^ ; it bear&only a general 
resemblance to the Menschmi of Plautus. 
Perhaps the Calandra may be considered 
as the earliest modem comedy, or, at least, 
the earliest, that is known to be extant ; 
for its five acts and intricate plot exclude 
the competition of Maitre Patelin.f But 
.ctiigtoand there is a more celebrated piece 
MeUbcBt. in the Spanish language, of which 
it is probably impossible to determine the 
date; the tra^-comedy, as it has been 
called, of Cahsto and Melibcea. This is 
the work of two authors ; one generally 
supposed to be Rodrigo Cota, who planned 
the story, and wrote the first act ; the oth- 
er, Fernando de Rojas, who added twenty 
more acts to complete the dvama. This 
alarming number does not render the play 
altogether so prolix as might be supposed, 
the acts being only what with us are com- 
monly denominated scenes. It is, how- 
* ever, much beyond the limits of repre- 
sentation. Some have supposed Calisto 



of ftenchlin, in Lebensbesehretbongen beriihmfcer 
manner, i., 68. A very few inttances of Hebrew 
acholan in the fifteenth century might be found, 
besides Reucblin snd Picas of Mirandola. Tirs- 
botchi gives the chief place among these to Oian* 
noszo Manetti, vii., 123. 

* BiogT. Univ., art Gil VieentOv Another Life 
of the same dnmatist in a later volame, under the 
title Vicente, seems designed to retract this claim. 
Bouterwek adverts to this supposed drama of 1504, 
which is an Auto on the fesUval of Corpus Cbnsti, 
and of the simplest kind. 

f Gingu^n^, vi., 171. An earlier writer on the 
Italian theatre is in raptmea with this play. " The 
Greeks, Latins, and modems have never made, 
and perhaps never will make, so perfect a comedy 
as tne Calandra. It is, in my opinion, the model 
of good comedy."— Riccoboni, Hist du Th^Atre 
Itauen, i., 148. This is much to sav, and shows 
an odd taste, for the Calandra neither oisplays char* 
acter nor excites interest 



and Melibcea to have been commenced by 
Juan de la Mena before the middle of the 
fifteenth century. But this, Antonio tells 
us, shows ignorance of the style belong- 
ing to that author and to his age. It is 
far more probably of the time of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella ; and as an Italian trans- 
lation appears to have been published in 
1514, we may presume that it was finish- 
ed and printed in Spain about the present 
decad.* 

12. Bouterwek and Sismondi have given 
some account of this rather re- itsehai^ 
markable dramatic work. But they *«<«'• 
hardly do it justice, especially the former, 
who would lead the reader to expect 
something very anomalous and extrava- 
gant. It appears to me, that it is as regu- 
lar and well contrived as the old comedies 
generally were : the action is simple and 
uninterrupted; nor can it be reckoned 
very extraordinary, that what Bouterwek 
calls the unities of time and place should 
be transgressed, when for the next two 
centuries they were never observed. Ca- 
listo and Meliboea was at least deemed so 
original and important an accession to 
literature, that it was naturalized in sev- 
eral lanffuages. A very early imitation, 
rather than version, in English, appears 
to have been printed in 163(Kt A real 
translation, with the title Celestina (the 
name of a procuress who plays the chief 
part in the drama, and by which it has 
been frequently known), is mentioned by 
Herbert under the year 1508. And there 
is another translation, or second edition, 
in 1631, with the same title, from' which 
all my acquaintance with this play is de- 
rived. Gsispar Barthius gave it in Latin, 
1624, with the title Pomobosco-didasca- 
lus.t It was extolled by some as a salu- 
tary exposition of the effects of vice — 
Quo modo adolescentule 

Lenarum ingenia et mores possent noscere— 

and condemned by others as too open a 
display of it. Bouterwek has rather ex- 
aggerated the indecency of this drama, 



* Antonia Bibl. Hiap. Nora. Andrte, ▼., 125. 
La Celietsdna, aays the latter, certo contiene un 
fatto bene srolto, e spiegato con episodj ▼erisimili 
e naturaU, dipinge con verity i caratteri, ed espiime 
talora con ealore gli affetti ; e tutto questo 4 mio 
giudizio potri bastare per darli il vanto d'eseere 
stata la prima composizione teatrale iscritta con 
eleganza e regolarita^ 

t Dibdin*s Typographical Antiquities. Mr. Col- 
lier (Hist, of Dramatic Poetry, ii., 408) baa given 
a short account of this production, which he says 
** is not long enough for a play, imd could only have 
been acted n an interlude.'* It must, therefore, be 
Tery difierent from the original. 

t Clement, BiblioUiAque Corieuse. This trans- 
lation is sometimes erroneously named Pomo-di 
dascalus; the title of a Terr different book. 
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which is much less offiBnsive, unless soft* 
ened in the translatioa, thaa in most of 
our old comedies. The style of the first 
author is said to be more elegant than that 
of his contiouator; but this is not very 
apparent in the English version. The 
chief characters throughout are pretty 
well drawn, and there is a vein of hu- 
mour in some of the comic parts. 

13. The first edition of the works of a 
i«an de i« Spanish poet, Juan de la Enzina, 
Bnsina. appeared in 1501, though they 
were probably written in the preceding 
century. Some of these are comedies, 
as one biographer calls them, or rather, 
perhaps, as Bouterwek expresses it, ^' sa- 
cred and profane eclogues, in the form of 
dialogues, represented before distinguish- 
ed persons. '' Enzina wrote also a trea- 
tise on Castilian poetry, which, according 
to Bouterwek, is but a short essay on the 
rules of metre.* 

14. The pastoral romance, as was be- 
▲rcadja of fore mentioned, began a little 
08Dnasa«ro. before this time in Portugal. 
An Italian writer of fine genius, Sannaz- 
saro, adopted it in his Arcadia, of which 
the first edition was in 1503. Harmo- 
nious prose intermingled with graceful 
poetry, and with a fable just capable of 
keeping awake the attention, though it 
could never excite emotion, communicate 
a tone of pleasing sweetness to this vol- 
ume. But we have been so much used to 
fictions of more passionate interest, that 
we hardly know how to accommodate 
ourselves to the mild languor of these 
early romances. A recent writer places 
the Arcadia at the head of Italian prose 
in that a^. ^ With a less embarrassed 
construction," he says, '* than Boccaccio, 
and less of a servile mannerism than 
Bembo, the style of Sannazzaro is simple, 
flowing, rapid, harmonious; if it should 
seem now and then too florid and diffuse, 
this may be pardoned in a romance. It 
is to him, in short, rather than to Bembo, 
that we owe the revived of correctness 
and elegance in the Italian prose of the 
sixteenth century; and his style in the 
Arcadia would have been far more relish- 
ed than that of the Asolani, if the origi- 
nality of his poetry had not engrossed our 
attention." He was the first who employ- 
ed in any considerable degree the sdruc- 
ciolo verse, though it occurs before ; but 
the difficulty of finding rh3rmes for it drives 
him frequently upon unauthorized phrases. 



He may also be reckoned the first who 
restored the polished style of Petrarch, 
which no writer of the fifteenth century 
had successfully emulated.* 

15. The Asolani of Peter Bembo, a dia- 
logue, the scene of which is laid AsoUnior 
at Asola in the Venetian territory, Bembo. 
were published in 1505. They are disqui- 
sitions on love, tedious enough to our pres- 
ent apprehension, but in a style so pure and 
polite, that they became the favourite read- 
ing among the superior ranks in Italy, 
where the coldness and pedantry of such 
dissertations were forgiven for their class- 
ical dignity and moral truth. The Aso- 
lani has l>een thought to make an epoch 
in Italian literature, though the Arcadia is 
certainly a more original and striking work 
of genius. 

16. I do not find at what time the po- 
ems in the Scottish dialect by Wil- j^^^^ 
Uam Dunbar were published; but 

** the Thistle and the Rose," on the mar- 
riage of James IV. with Margaret of Eng- 
land in 1503, must be presumed to have 
been written very little after that time. 
Dunbar, therefore, has the honour of 
leading the vanguard of British poetry in 
the sixteenth century. His allegorical 
poem, the Golden Targe, is of a more ex- 
tended range, and displays more creative 
power. The versification of Dunbar is 
remarkably harmonious and exact for his 
age; and his descriptions are often very 
lively and picturesque. But it must be 
confessed, that there is too much of sun- 
rise and singing-birds in all our mediaeval 
poetry; a note caught from the French 
and Provencal writers, and rei)eated to 
satiety by our own. The allegorical char- 
acters of Dunbar are derived from the same 
source. 'He belongs, as a poet, to the 
school of Chaucer and Lydgate.f 

17. The first book upon anatomy, since 



* Bouterwek, Biogr. Vnvr., art. £nzina. The 
latter praiaea thia work of Enzina more highly, hut 
whether from equal knowledge I cannot aay . The 
dramatic compositions above mentioned aie most 
scarce. 



* Selfi, Gontinuation de Oingu^n^, x., 02. Cor- 
niani, It., 12. Roscoe speaks of the Arcadia with 
less admiration, but perhaps more according to the 
feelings of the general reader. But I cannot alto- 
gether concur in his sweeping denunciation of po 
etical prose, " that hermaphrodite of literature.*' In 
many styles of composition, and none more than 
such ss the Arcadia, it may be read with deligbt, 
and without wounding a rational taste. The French 
language, which is not well adapted to poetry, would 
have lost some of its most imaginative pa^sai^es, with 
which Buffon, St. Pierre, and othere now living have 
enriched it, if a highly ornamental prose had been 
wholly proscribed ; and we may say the same with 
equal truth of our own. It is another thing to con- 
demn the peculiar style of poetry in writings that, 
from their subject, demand a very diflerent tone. 

t Warton, iil, 90. Eliis (Specimens, i., 377) 
strangelv calls Dunbar "the greatest poet that 
Scotland has produced.** Pinkerton places him 
above Chaucer and Lydgate.— Chalmer's Biogr. 
Diet. 
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Awtomv that of Mundinus, was by Zerbi of 
of zeru. Verona, who taught in the Univer- 
sity of Padua in 1495. The title is, Liber 
anatomise corporis humani et singulorum 
niembrorum Ulius, 1503. He follows, in 
general, the plan of Mundinus; and his 
language is obscure, as well as full of in- 
convenient abbreviations ; yet the germe 
of discoveries that have crowned later 
anatomists with glory is sometimes per- 
ceptible in Zerbi ; among others, that of 
the Fallopian tubes.* 

18. We now, for the first time, take re- 
Vo}a«M or lations of voyages into our lit- 
cadftmotta erary catalogue. During the fif- 
teenth century, though the old travels of 
Marco Polo had been printed several times 
and in dififerent languages, and even those 
of Sir John Mandeville once ; though the 
Cosmography of Ptolemy had appeared in 
not less than seven editions, and general- 
ly with maps, few, if any, original descrip- 
tions of the kingdoms of the world had 
gratified the curiosity of modem Europe. 
ui the stupendous discoveries that sig- 
nalized the last years of that age could 
not long remain untold. We may, how- 
ever, give perhaps the first place to the 
voyages of Cadamosto, a Venetian, who, 
in 1455, under the protection of Prince 
Henry of Portugal, explored the western 
coast of Africa, and bore a part in discov- 
ering its two great rivers, as well as the 
Cape de Verde islands. " The relation of 
his voyages,*' says a late writer, *' the 
earliest of modem travels, is truly a mod- 
el, and would lose nothing by comparison 
with those of our best navigators. Its ar- 
rangement is admirable, -its details are in- 
teresting, its descriptions clear and pre- 
cise."! These voyages of Cadamosto do 
not occupy more than thirty pages in the 
collection of Ramusio, where they are re- 
printed. They are said to have first ap- 
peared at Vicenza in 1607, with the title 
Prima navigazione per V oceant) alle terre 
de* negri della bassa Ethiopia di Luigi 
Cadamosto. It is asserted, however, by 
Bnmet, that no edition exists earlier than 
1519, and that this of 1597 is a confusion 
with the next book. This was a still 
more inlportant i)rodnction, announcing 
the great discoveries that Americo Ves- 
pucci was suffered to wrest, at least in 
name, from a more illustrious though ill- 
requited Italian : Mondo nuovo, e paesi 
nuovamente ritrovati da Alberico Vespu- 
tio Florentino intitolati, Vicenza, 1507. 
It does not appear that an^r earlier work 
on America had been published ; but an 



epistle of Columbus himself, de insulis 
Indiae nuper inventis, was twice printed 
about 1403 in 'Germany, and probably in 
other countries ; and a few other brief no- 
tices of the recent discovery are to be 
traced. We find also, in 1508, an account 
of the Portuguese in the East, which, 
being announced as. a translation from the 
native language into Latin, may be pre- 
sumed to have appeared before.* 



* Portal, Hisu de rAnatomie. Biogr. Univ., art. 
Zerbi f Biogr. Univ., art. Cadamosto. 



Sect. II. 1511-1520. 

Age of Leo X.— Italian Dramatic Poetry.— Classi- 
cal Learning, especial It Greek, in France, Ger- 
many, and Lngland.— Utopia uf More. — Krasmus 
—His Adages. — Political Satire contained in 
them.— OjJposition of the Monks to Learning.— 
Antipathy of Erasmus to them.— Their sltack^oa 
Reuchlin.— Origin of Reformation. — Luther.— 
Arioeto— Character of the Orlando Farioso.— 
Various Works of Amusement in modern Lan- 
guages—English Poetry. — Pomponatius.— Ray- 
mond Lully. 

19. Leo X. became pope in 1513. His 
chief distinction, no doubt, is ow- lw x., hi» 
ing to his encouragement of the p^irunsKe 
arts, or, more strictly, to the com- **^ '*"*" 
pletion of those splendid labours of Rafia- 
elle. under his pontificate, which had been 
commenced by his predecessor. We have 
here only to do with literature ; and in the 
promotion of this he certainly deserves a 
much higher name than any former pope, 
except Nicolas Y., who, considering the 
difference of the times, and the greater 
solidity of his own character, as certainly 
stands far above him. Leo began by 
placing men of letters in the roost honour- 
able stations of his court. There were 
two, Bcmbo and Sadolet, who had, by com- 
mon confession, reached a consummate 
elegance of style, in comparison of which 
the best productions of the last age seem- 
ed very imperfect. They were made 
apostolical secretaries. Beroaldo, second 
of the name, whose father, though a more 
fertile author, was inferior to him in taste, 
was intrusted with the Vatican library. 
John Lascaris and Marcus Musurus were 
invited to reside at Rome ;t and the pope. 



* See Brunei, art. Itinerarium, &c. 

t John Lasraris, who is not to be confounded 
with Constantine Lascaris, hy ^omn thought to be 
his father, and to whom we owe a Greek grammar, 
after coniinomg for several years under the petrnn- 
are of Lorenzo at Florence, where he wss editor 
of the Anthologia or collection of epigrams, printed 
in 1494. on thf fall of the Mectici fsmily etiteied the 
service of Cbarles VI it., and lived many years at 
Paria. He was afterward employed hy Lduis XII. 
as minister at Venice. After a residence of some 
duration at Rome, ho was induced by Frsncis I. in 
]&)6 to organize the literary institutions designed 
by the king to be established at Paris. Bat these 
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considering it, he says, no small part of 
his pontifical duty to promote the Latin 
literature, caused search to be made eve- 
rywhere for manuscripts. This expres- 
sion sounds rather oddly in his mouth ; and 
the less religious character of transalpine 
literature is yisible in this, as in every- 
thing else. 

20. The personal taste of Leo was al- 
Roman ^Qost entirely directed towards poe- 
(ymiia. try and the beauties of style. This, 
««ni. Tiraboachi seems to hint, might 
cause the more serious learning of anti- 

3uity to be rather neglected. But there 
oes not seem to be much ground for this 
charge. We owe to Leo the publication, 
by Beroaldo, of the first five books of the 
Annals of Tacitus, which had lately been 
found in a German monastery. It ap- 
pears that, in 1514, above one hundred pro- 
fessors received salaries in the Roman 
umversity or gymnasium, restored by the 
pope to its alienated revenues.* Leo 
seems to have founded a seminary dis- 
, tinct from the former, under the superin- 
tendence or Lascaris, for the sole study of 
Greek, and to have brought over young 
men as teachers from Greece. In this 
academy a Greek press was established, 
where the scholiasts on Homer were print- 
ed in 1517.t 

21. Leo was a great admirer of Latin 
Laiin poetry ; and in his time the chief 
foeiry. poets of Italy seem to have written 
several of their works, though not pub- 



beiD^ postponed, Lascaris speift the remainder of 
his life partly in Paris, partly in Rome, and died in 
the latter city in 1935.— Hody,de6reci8 illustribus. 

* We are indebted to Roscoe for publishing this 
list. But as the number of one hanared professors 
might lead us to expect a most comprehensire 
scheme, it may foe mentioned that they consisted 
•f four for theology, eleven for canon law, twenty 
for civil law, sixteen for medicine, two for meta- 
physics, five for philosophy (probably physics), two 
for ethics, four for logic, one for astrology (probably 
astronomy), two for mathematics, eighteen for 
rhetoric, three for Oreek,aud thirteen for grammar, 
IB all a hundred and one. The salaries are sub- 
joined in erery instance ; the highest are among 
the medical professors ; the Greek are also high.— 
Roscoe, ii., 333, and Append., No. 89. 

Roecoe remarks that medical botany was one of 
the sciences taught, and that it was the earliest in- 
stance. If this be right, Bonafede of Padua cannot 
have been the first botanical professor in Europe, 
as we read that he died in 1533. But in the roll of 
these Roman professors we only find that one Wss 
appointed ad declarationem simplicium medicine. 
I do not think this means more thsn the materia 
medics ; we cannot infer that he lectured upon the 
plants themselves. 

t TiraboBchi. Hody, p. 247. Roscoe, ch. II. 
Leo was anticipated in his Greek editions by Chigi, 
a private Roman, who, with the assistance of Cor- 
aelio Benigno, and with Calliergus, a Cretan, for 
his printer, me to the world two good editions of 
findar aad Tkeecriias in 1515 tnd 1516. 



lished till afterward. The poems of Pon- 
tanus, which naturally belong to the fif- 
teenth century, were first printed in 1513 
and 1516 ; and those of Mantuan, in a col- 
4ective form, about the same time. 

29. The Rosmunda of Rucellai, a trage- 
dy in the Italian language, on the naiian 
ancient regular model, was repre- i™«edy. 
sented before Leo at Florence in 1515. 
It was the earliest known trial of blank 
verse ; but it is acknowledged by Rucellai 
himself, that the Sophonisba of his friend 
Trissino, which is dedicated to Leo in the 
same year, though not published till 1524, 
preceded and suggested his own tragedy.* 
The Sophonisba is strictly on the uophonwiw 
Greek model, divided only by the ©f Triwino. 
odes of the chorus, but not into five por- 
tions or acts. The speeches in this tra- 
gedy arc sometimes too long, the style 
unadorned, and the descriptions now and 
then trivial. But, in general, there is a 
classical dignity about the sentiments 
which are natural, though not novel ; and 
the latter part, which we should call the 
fifth act, IS truly noble, simple, and pa- 
thetic. Trissino was thoroughly conver- 
sant with the Greek drama, and had im- 
bibed its spirit : seldom has Euripides 
written with more tenderness, or chosen 
a subject more fitted to his genius ; for 
that of Sophonisba, in which many have 
followed Trissino with inferior success, is 
wholly for the Greek school; it admits, 
with no great difficulty, of the chorus, and, 
consequently, of the unities of time and 
place. It must, however, always chiefly 

'^ This dedication, with a sort of apology for wri- 
ting tragedies in Italian, will be found in Roscoe^s 
Appendix, toI. vi. Roscoe quotes a few worrls frjom 
Rucellai*8 dedication of his poem, L'Api, to Trissi- 
no, acknowledging the latter as the inventor of 
blank verse. Voi fosteil primo,.che ouesto modo 
di scrivere, in rersi materni, liberi delle rime, po- 
neste in luce.— Life of Leo X., ch. 16. See also 
Gingu^n6, vol vi., and Walker's Memoir on Italian 
Tragedy, as well as Tiraboschi. The earliest Ital- 
ian tragedy, which is also on the subject of Sopho- 
nisba, by Galeotto del Carretto, was presented to 
the Marchioness of Mantua in 1502. But we do 
not find that it was brought on the stage, nor is it 
clear that it wse printed so early as the present d^- 
cad. But an edition of the Pamphila, a tragedy on 
the story of Sigismunda, by Antonio da Pisloia, 
was printed at Venice in 1506.— Walker, p. 11. 
Gingu^n^ has been ignorant of this ^cry curious 
piece, from which Walker had given s few extracts 
in rhymed measures of different kinds. Gin^u^n^, 
indeed; had never seen Walker's book, and his own 
is the worse'for iL Walker was not a man of much 
vigour of mind, but had some taste, and great 
knowledge of his subject. This tragedy is men- 
tioned by Qpadrio, iv., 56, with ihe title II Filostrato 
e Panfila, doi amantt. 

It may be observed, that, notwithstanding the 
testimony of Rucellai himself above quoted, it m 
shown by Walker (Appendix, No 3) thai blank verse 
had been occasionally employed before Trissino. 
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depend on Sophonisba herself; for it is 
not easy to make Masinissa respectable, 
Qor has Trissino succeeded in attempting 
it. The \on^ continuance of alternate 
speeches in smgle Unes, frequent in this 
tragedy, will not displease those to whom 
old associations are recalled by it. 

23. The Rosmunda falls, in my opinion, 
RMroonda below the Sophouisba, though it 
orRuraiiai. is the work of a better poct ; and, 
peihaps, in language and descnption it is 
superior. What is told in narration, ac- 
cording to the ancient insirtificial form of 
tragedy, is finely told ; but the emotions 
are less represented than in the Sophonis- 
lia ; the pnncipal character is less inter- 
esting, and the story is unpleasing. Ru- 
cellai led the way to those accumulations 
of horrible and disgusting circumstances 
which deformed the European staffe for a 
cental^ afterward. The Rosmunda is di- 
vided into five acts, but preserves the cho- 
rus. It contains imitations of the Greek 
tragedies, especially the Antigone, as the 
Sophonisba does of the Ajax and the Me- 
dea. Some lines in the latter, extolled by 
modem critics, are simply translated from 
the ancient tragedians^ 

24. Two comedies by Ariosto seem to 
Oomedien have been acted about 1612, and 
of Ariosto. were written as early as 1405, 
when he was but twenty-one years old, 
which entitles him to the praise of having 
first conceived and carried into efiect the 
idea of regular comedies, in imitation of 
the ancient, though Bibbiena had the ad- 
vantage of first occupying the stage with 
his Calandra. The Cassaria and Suppo- 
siti of AHosto are, like the Calandra, free 
imitations of the manner of Plautus, in a 
spirited and natural dialogue, and with that 
graceful flow of language which appears 
spontaneous in all his writings.* 

25. The north of Italy still endured the 
Boom print- warfare of stranger armies: Ra- 
•d in Inly; venna, Novara, Marignan, at- 
test the well-fought contention. Aldus, 
however, returning to Venice in 1^12, pub- 
lished many editions before his death in 
1516. Pindar, Plato, and Lysias first ap- 
peared in 1513, Athenaeus in 1514, Xeno« 

?hon, Strabo, and Pausanias in 1516, and 
Autarch's Lives in 1517. The Aldine 
press then continued under his father-in- 
law, Andrew Asola, but with rather di- 
minished credit. It appears that the 
works printed during this period, from 
1511 to 1520, were, at Rome 116, at Milan 
01, at Florence 133, and at Venice 511. 



• Gingnfo^, Ti., 183, 218, has given a fnll analy* 
818 of tbeae celebrated comedies. They are placed 
neit to those of Hachiavel by most Italian critics. 



This is, perhaps, less than, from the gen. 
eral renown of Leo*s age, we should have 
expected. We may select, among the 
original publications, the Lectiones An- 
tique of CffiHus Rhodiginus (1516), cbum 
and a little treatise on Italian gram- Rbocu- 
mar by Fortunio, which has no claim P"**"* 
to notice but as the earliest book on the 
subject.* The former, though not the first, 
appears to have been by far the best and 
most extensive collection hitherto made 
from the stores of antiquity. It is now 
hardly remembered ; but obtained almost 
universal praise, even from severe critics ^ 
for the deep erudition of its author, wha 
in a somewhat rude style, pours forth ex- 
planations of obscure, and emendations oi 
corrupted passages, with profuse display 
of knowledge m the customs, and even 
philosophy of the ancients, but more 
especially in medicine and botany. Yet 
he seems to have inserted much without 
discrimination of its value, and often with- 
out authority. A more perfect edition 
was published in 1550, extending to thirty 
books instead of sixteen.! * 

26. It may be seen that Italy, with all 
the lustre of Leo's reputation, q^^ j^„^ 
was not distinguished by any «d m France 
very remarkable advance in "•* cerma- 
leaming during his pontificate ; 
and I believe it is generally admitted, that 
the elegant biography of Roscoe, in ma- 
king the public more familiar with the 
subject, did not raise the previous estima- 
tion of its hero and of his times. Mean* 
while, the Cisalpine regions were gaining 
ground upon their brilliant neighbour. 
From the Parisian press issued, in these 
ten rears,. eight hundred books; among 
which were a Greek Lexicon by Alean- 
der, in 1512, and four more little gram- 
matical works, with a short romance in 
Greek. This is trifling indeed ; but in the 
cities on the Rhine something more was 
done in that language. A Greek gram- 
mar, probably quite elementary, was pub- 
lished at Wittenberg in 1511 ; one at 
Strasburg in 1512— thrice reprinted in the 
next three years. These were succeeded 
by a translation of Theodore Gaza's gram- 
mar by Erasmus in 1516, by the Progym- 
nasmata Gr»cse Literaturs of Lusciniua 
in 1517, and by the Introauctiones in Lin- 
guam Graecam of Croke in 1520. Isocra- 
tes and Lucian appeared at Strasburg in 



* Regole grammaticali delle Tolgar linRiia (An- 
cona, 1516). Questo libra fnor di dobbio h state il 
primo che si videsse stampato, a dame insegna- 
menti d'ltaliana, non gik eloqaensa, ma lingna. — 
Fontanini, dell* eloqaenza Italiana* p. 5. Fifteeo 
editions were printed wilhii. she years ; a decisive 
proof of the importance attached to the subject. 

t Blount. BiogT. UniT., art Rhodiginua. 
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1515 ; the first book of the Iliad next year, 
besides four smaller tracts ;* Several more 
followed before the eOd of the decad. At 
Basle the excelient printer Frobenius, an 
intimate friend of Erasmus, had establish- 
ed himself as early as 1491. f Besides 
the great edition of the New Testament 
by Erasmus, which issued from his press, 
we find, before the close of 1620, the 
Works and Dajrs of Hesiod, the Greek 
Lexicon of Aldus, the Rhetoric and Po- 
etics of Aristotle, the first two books of 
the Odyssey, and several grammatical 
treatises. At Cologne, two or three small 
Greek pieces were printed in 1517. And 
Louvain, besides the Plutus of Aristoph- 
anes in 1518, and three or four others 
about the same time, sent forth, in the 
year 1530, six Greek editions, among 
which were Lucian, Theocritus, and two 
tragedies of Euripides.^ We may hence 
perceive that the Greek language now 
first became generally known and taught 
in Germany and in the Low Countries. 

27. It is evident that these works were 
Greek Mhsi. chicfiy designed for students in 
ara In itaM the universities. But it is to be 
eovntnaa. observed, that Greek literature 
was now much more cultivated than be- 
fore. In France there were, indeed, not 
many names that could be brought for- 
ward ; but Lefevre of Etaples, commonly 
called Faber Stapulensis, was equal to 
writing criticisms on the Greek Testa- 
ment of Erasmus. He bears a high char- 
acter among contemporary critics for his 
other writings, which are chiefly on theo- 
logical and philosophical subjects ; but it 
appears, by his age, that he must have 
come late to the study of Greek.^ That 
difficult language was more easily mas- 
tered by younger men. Germany had al- 
ready produced some deserving of remem- 
brance. A correspondent of Erasmus, in 
1515, writes to recommend (Ecolampadius 
as '* not unlearned in Greek literature.*') 



* These were published by Losciniut (Nachti- 
fnll), a native of Straaburg, and one of the chief 
membera of the Itlerary academy, eatabliahed by 
Wimphelinz in that city.^Biogr. Univ. 

+ Biogr. Univ. 

t The whole number of books, according to 
Panzer, printed from 1511 to 1520 at Strasburg:, was 
373 ; at Basle, 289 ; at Cologne, 120 ; at f^ipeic, 
4<B; at Louvain, 57. It nay be worth while to 
remind the reader once more, that these Hats must 
be very defective as to the slighter claaa of pnbU- 
cations, which have often perished to a single copy. 
Panzer is reckoned more imperfect after 1500 than 
before.— Biogr. Untverselle. In England, we find 
thirty-aiz by Pynson, and sixty-six by Wynkyn de 
Worde within these ten years. 

^ Jortin*s Erasmus, i., 92. Bayle, Fevre d'Eta- 
plea. Blount. Riogr. Univ., Febure d*Rtaples. 

N Eraamna himself says afterward, OScolampa- 
dias satis novit Gnscft, Latin! sennonis rudior; 



Melanchthqn was, even in his early youth, 
deemed competent to criticise £rasmus 
himself. At the age of sixteen, he lec- 
tured on the Greek and Latin authors of 
antiquity. He was the first who printed 
Terence as verse.* The library of this 
great scholar was in 1835 sold in London, 
and was proved to be his own by innu- 
merable marginal notes of illustration and 
correction. Beatus Rhenanus stands per- 
haps next to him as a scholar ; and we 
may add the names of Luscinius, of Bill- 
bald Pirckheimer, a learned senator of 
Nuremberg, who made several transla- 
tions, and of Petrus Mosellanus, who bo- 
came, about 1518, lecturer in Greek at 
Leipsic.f He succeeded our distinguish- 
ed countryman, Richard Croke, a pupil of 
Grocyn, who had been invited to Leipsic 
in 1514, with the petty salary of 15 guil- 
ders, but with the privilege of receiving otJb* 
er remuneration from his scholars, and 
had the signal honour df first imbuing the 
students of Northern Germany tfiih a 
knowledge of that language.} One or 
two triflmg works on Greek grammar 
were published by Croke during this de- 
cennium. Ceratinus, who took his name, 
in the fanciful style of the times, from his 
birthplace, Honi in Holland, was now pro- 
fessor of Greek at Louvain ; and in 1525, 
on the recommendation of Erasmus, be- 
came the successor of Mosellanus at 
Leipsic.^ William Cop, a native of Basle, 



quan<)uam ille magia peccat indiligentia quam im- 
peritia. 

* Coz*s Life of Melanchthon, p. t9. Melanch- 
thon wrote Greek verse indifferently and incorrect- 
ly, but Latin with spirit and elegance : speciment 
of both are given in Dr. Cox*s valuable biography. 

t The livea and characters of Rhenanus, Pirck- 
heimer, and Mosellanus will be found in Blouni, 
Niceron, and the Biographic Vniveraelle ; also in 
Gerdea*s Historia Evangel. Renov., Bielchior Adam, 
and other less common books. 

t Crocus regnat in Academta Ltpsiensi, pnbtici- 
tus Grvcaa docens litteras. — Erasm., Epist. clvii., 
5th June, 1514. Eichhom saye that Conrad Celtet 
and othera bed tauaht Latin only, iit., 372. Came- 
rarius, who studied for three years under Croke, 
givea him a very high character : Qui primus pu- 
tabatur ita docuisae Grtecam linguam in Germania, 
ut plane perdisci illam posse, et quid momenti ad 
omnem doctrins eruditionem atque cultum hujna 
cognitio allatura esse videretur, noetii homines 
sese intelligere arbitrarentur.— Vita Melanchthonia, 
p. 27 ; and Vita Robani Hessi, p 4. He was re- 
ceived at Leipsic " like a hcavenlv messenger ;** 
every one was proud of knowing him, of paying 
whatever he demanded, of attending him at any 
hour of the day or night.— Melanchthon apud Mei- 
nera, i., 163. A pretty good life of Croke is in 
Chalmera'a Biographical Dictionary. Bayle doea 
not mention him. Croke waa educated at King's 
College, Cambridae, to which he went from Eton 
in 1506, and ia aaid to have learned Greek at Oxford 
from Grocyn, while still a scholar of King'a. 

^ Erasmus gives a very high character of Cerati- 
nus. Grsce lingua peritia superat vel tree Moael- 
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and physician to Francis I., published in 
this period some translations from Hip- 
pocrates and Galen. 

28. Cardinal Ximenes, about the begin- 
coiieges at ^^^S ^^ ^^^ centurv, founded a 
Aieaia and college at Alcala, his favourite 
Uttvaiii. university, for the three learned 
languages. This example was followed 
by Jerome Busleiden, who, by his last 
testament, in 1516 or 1517, established a 
similar foundation at Louvain.* From 
this source proceeded many men of con- 
spicuous erudition and ability ; and Lou- 
vain, through its Collegium trilingue, be- 
came, in a still higher degree than Deven- 
ter had been in the fifteenth century, not 
only the chief seat of Belgian learning, 
but the means of diflusing it over parts of 
Germany. Its institution was resisted by 
the monks and theologians, unyielding 
though beaten adversaries of literature.f 

29. It cannot be said that many yet on 
Latin atyie this side of the Alps wrote Latin 
in France, ^ell. Budffius is harsh and un- 
polished ; Erasmus fluent, spirited, and 
never at a loss to express his meaning ; 
nor is his style much defaced by barba- 
rous words, though by no means exempt 
from them ; yet it seldom reaches a point 
of classical elegance. Francis Sylvius 
(probably Dubois), brother of a celebrated 
physician, endeavoured to inspire a taste 
for purity of style in the University of 
Paris. He had, however, acquired it him- 
self late, for some of his writings are bar- 
barous. The favourable influence of Syl- 
vius was hardly earlier than 1520.^ The 
writer most solicitous about his diction 
was Longolius (Christopher de Lon^ueil), 
a native of Malines, the only true Cicero- 
nian out of Italy ; in which country, bow- 
ever, he passed so much time, that he is 
hardly to be accounted a mere Cisalpine. 
Like others of that denomination, he was 
more ambitious of saying common things' 
well, than of producing what was well 
worthy of being remembered. 

30.. We have the imposing testimony of 
Oraekwhei. Erasmus himself, that neither 
tn to Eng- France nor Germany stood so 
*"^ high about this period as Eng- 

land. That country, he says, so distant 
from Italy, stands next to it in the esteem 



tenot, nee inferior, ut arbitror, Romans lingua 
focundia — -Epiat. Dcczxxvii. Cemtinas Grscani- 
em literatartt tam exacte callena, ut yix unum aut 
•Iterum habeat Italia quicum dubitem banc com- 
mittere. Magnas doctnna erat Moaellanua, apet 
majoris, et a(mabam unicft hominia ingtenium, nee 
felao dicunt odioaaa esae comparationes ; aed boc 
ipaa cauaa me compeDit dicere. longe aliarea eat.—- 
£pi8t Dccxxxviii. * Bayle, Bualeiden. 

i Von der Hardt. Hist. Litt. Refonnat. 

t Bayle, art. Sylviua. 



of the learned. This, however, is written 
in 1524. About the end of the present 
decennial period, we can produce a not 
very small number of persons possessing 
a competent acquaintance with the Greek 
tongue, more, perhaps, than could be 
traced in France, though all together 
might not weigh as heavy as Budaeus 
alone. Such were Grocyn, the patriarch 
of English learning, who died in 1M9: 
Linacre, whose translation of Galen, first 
printed in 1521, is one of the few in that 
age that escape censure for inelegance or 
incorrectness; Latimer, beloved and ad- 
miried by his friends, but of whom we < 
have no memorial in any writings of his 
own ; More, known as a scholar by Greek 
epigrams of some merit ;* Lilly, master 
of»8t. PauPs School, who had acquired 
Greek at Rhodes, but whose reputation is 
better preserved by the grammars that 
bear his name ; Lupsett, who is said to 
have learned from i^iUy, and who taught 
some time at Oxford ; Richard Croke, al* 
ready named ; Gerard Lister, a physician, 
to whom Erasmus gives credit for skill in 
the three languages ; Pace and TunstaU, 
both men well known in the history of 
those times; Lee and Stokesley, after- 
ward bishops, the former of whom pub- 
lished Annotations on the Greek Testa- 
ment of Erasmus at Basle in 1520,t and 
probably Gardiner; Clement, one of Wol- 
8ey*8 first lecturers at Oxford ;{ Brian, 



• The Greek veraes of More and Lilly, Progym- 
naamata Mori et Lilii, were published at Baale, 
1516. It ia in thia volume that the distich, about 
which aome curioaily baa been ahown, ia found ; 
fnveni port Am, apes et fortunn valete, &c. But it 
is a tranalatioD from the Greek. 

Quid tandem non prestitisaet admirabilis iata 
natura feliciua. si boc ingenium instituisaet Italia? 
ai tolum Muaarum aacria vacaaset? si ad juslam 
frugem ac velut autumnum suum maturuisset? 
Gpigrammata lusit adolescens admodum, ac pie- 
raque puer; Briunniam suam nunquam egresaus 
eat, nisi aemel atque iterum principis aui nomine 
le^tione functua apud Flandroa. Pneter rem uz- 
onam, prster curaa domeaticaa, praeter publici mn- 
neria functionem et causarum undaa, tot tantisque 
regni ne^tiia diatrahitor, ut mireria esae otium vel 
cugitandi de libris.— f^pist. clziz.. Aug., 1517. In 
the Ciceronian ua he speaks of More with more 
diacriminating praise, and the passage ia illustrative 
of that just quoted. 

t Erasmus does not spare Lee.— Epiat. ccxlviii 
Quo uno nihil unquam adhuc terra produxit, nee 
arrogantiua, nee virulentiua, nee atultius. Tbtt 
was the tone of the age towarda any adveraary 
who waa not absolutely out of reach of such epi- 
thets, in another place he speaks of Lee aa 
nuper Graca lingua rudimentia initiatua.— Epiat. 
cccclzxxzi. 

t Knight saya (apud Jortin, i , 45) that Clement 
was the firat lecturer at Oxford in Greek after Lin- 
acre, and that he was succeeded by Lupsett. And 
this seems, aa to the fact that they did successively 
teach, to be confirmed by More.~-Jcrtin, ii., 39^ 
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llVakefield, Bullock, and a few more, 
whose names appear in Pits and Wood, 
or even who are not recorded; for we 
could not, without presumption, attempt 
to enumerate every person who at this 
time was not whoUy unacquainted with 
the Greek language. Yet it would be an 
error, on the other hand, to make a large 
allowance for omissions; much less to 
conclude that ev^ry man who might enjoy 
some reputation in a learned profession, 
could, in a later generation, have passed 
for a scholar. Colet, for example, and 
Fisher, men as distinguished as almost 
any of that age, were unacquainted with 
the Greek tongue, and both made some 
efforts to attain it at an advanced age.* 
It was not till the year 1617 that the first 
Greek lecture was established at Oxford 
by Fox, bishop of Hereford, in his new 
foundation of Corpus Christi College. 
Wolsey, in 1519, endowed a regular pro- 
fessorship in the University. It was about 
the same year that Fisher, chancellor of 
the University of Cambridge, sent down 
Richard Croke, lately returned from Leip- 
sic, to tread in the footsteps of Erasmus 
as teacher of Greek.f But this was in 
advance of our neighbours ; for no public 
instruction in that language was yet given 
in France. 



Bai the Biograpbii Britannica, art. Wolsey, 
that th«y were appointed to the chair of rhetoric or 
humanity ; and thai Calpornius, a native of Greece, 
waa the first profeaaor of the language. No au< 
thority ia quoted by the editors ; but I have found it 
cenfinned by Cains in a little treatise De Pronun- 
tiaiione Oraeoa et Latinas Lingua Noyit, he says, 
Oxoniensis schoia, aueotadmodoni ipsa Gnscia 
pronnntiaTit, ex MatthsBO Calpumio Orcco, quem 
ex Grscia Oxoniam Graecarum literarum gratia 
perduxerat Thomas Wolseus, de bonis litens op> 
time meritus cardinalis, com non alia ratione pro- 
nontiant illi.miam qoA noa jam profiftemor.—Caraa, 
de pronnnt. Orcc. et LaL Linigue, edit. Jebb, p. 

aes. 

* Nunc dolor roe tenet, says Colet in 1516, quod 
Don didicerim Gra>cum sermonem, sine cuius peri- 
tia nihil somns. From a later epistle of braarnus. 
where he saya, Coletua strenae Gnecatur, it seems 
likely that he actually made some progress ; but at 
bis age it would not be very considerable. Lati- 
mer dissuaded Fisher from tne attempt, unless he 
could procure a maater from Italy, which Rraamna 
thou^i needless.— Epist. ccclxiii. In an edition 
of his Adages, be says, Joanne^ Fischeros tres 
lioguas state jam vergei^e non Tulgari atudio am- 
plectitur, Chil. iv., cent. ▼., 1. 

t Greek had not been neglected at Cambridge 
daring the intertal, according to a letter of Bollock 
(in Latin, Borillns) to Erasmus, in 1516, from 
thence. Hie acriter incumbunt literis Gnecis, op- 
tantque non raediocriter tuum adventum, et ni 
magnopere favent tuae huic in Novum Testameii- 
torn eoittoni. It is probable that Cranmer was a 
pnpil of Croke ; for, m the deposition of the latter 
hefore Mary*s commissioners m 1555, he says that 
be had known the archbishop thirty-six years, 
which brings us to his own first lectures at Cam- 

Vol. I.— U 



31. By the statutes of St. Paul's school, 
dated in 1618, the master is to be Mode or 
^Memed in good and clene Latin teaching in 
literature, and also in Greke, iff •«»»<»>•• 
such may be gotten." Of the boys he 
says, '* I wolde they were taught always 
in good literature, both Latin and Greke." 
But it do^s not follow from whence that 
Greek was actually taught ; and, consid- 
ering the want of lexicons and gram- 
mars, none of which, as we shall see, 
were published in England for many years 
afterward, we shall be apt to think that 
little instruction could have been given.* 
This, ho\Vever, is not conclusive, and 
would lead us to bring down the date of 
philological learning in our public semi- 
naries much too low. The process of 
learning without books was tedious and 
difficult, but not impracticable for the dili- 
gent. The teacher provided himself with 
a lexicon which was in common use 
among his pupils, and with one of the 
grammars published on the Continent, 
from which he ffave oral lectures, and 
portions of which were transcribed . by 
each student. The books read in the lec- 
ture-room were probably copied out in the 
same manner, the abbreviations giving 
some facility to a cursive hand ; and thus 
the deficiency of impressions was in some 
degree supplied, just as before the inven- 
tion of printing. The labour of acquiring 
knowledge strengthened, as it always 



bridge.— Todd's Life of Cranmer, ii., 449. But 
Cranmer may hate known aomething of the lan- 
guage before, and ia, not improbably, one of those 
to whom Bullock alludes. 

* In a letter of Erasmus on the death of Colet in 
1523, Epist. ccccxzzv. (and in Jortin*s App., it, 315), 
thooffh De describes the course of education at St 
Paurs achool rather diffusely, and in a atrain of 
high panegyric, there is not a ayllable of allusion 
to the atudy of Greek. Pita, however, in an ac« 
count of one William Horman, telle ua that he was 
ad collegium Etonense studiorum causa missus, 
ubi avide haustia litterla huinanioribua, jterupUmptM 
Qrmcm ImpuB mdimentist digitus habitus est qui 
Cantabrigiam ad altiores disciplinas destinaretur. 
Horman became Graica lingua peritiaaimas, and 
returned aa head master to Eton ; quo tempore in 
littens humanioribua scholares illic tnsigniter eru- 
divit He wrote several works, partly grammati- 
cal, of which Piu givea the titlea, and died, pUnvM 
durum, in 1535. 

If we could depend on the accuracy of all this, 
we must suppose that Greek waa taught at Eton 
80 early that one who acquired the rudiments of it 
in that achool might die at an advanced age in 1535. 
Dot this is not to be received on Pita's authority. 
And I find, in Harwood's Alumni Etoneses, that 
Horman became head master as early aa 1485 : no 
one will re^ily believe that he could have learned 
Greek while at school ; and the fact ia, that he waa 
not educated at Eton, but at Winchester. 

The Latin grammar which bears the name ol 
Lilly was compiled parUy by Colet, paitly by Eia*> 
mos. . 
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does, the memory; it excited an industry 
which surmounted every obstacle, and 
yielded to no fatigue ; and we may thus 
account for that copiousness of verbal 
learning which sometimes astonishes us 
in the scholars of the sixteenth century, 
and in which they seem to surpass the 
more exact philologers of later ages. 

32. It is to be observed that we rather 
Few ciasfl. ^^^^ ^ small number of men who 
leal works have Struggled against difficul- 
prtniedhere. ^jgg^ than Rut in a claim for any 
diffusion of literature in England, which 
would be very far from the truth. No 
classical works were printed, etcept four 
editions of Virgil^s Bucolics, a small trea- 
tise of Seneca, the first book of Cicero's 
Epistles (the latter at Oxford in 1519), 
all merely, of course, for learners. We 
do not reckon Latin grammars. And, as 
yet, no Greek types had been employed. 
In the spirit of truth, we cannot quite take 
to ourselves the compliment of Erasmus ; 
there must evidently have been a far 
greater diffusion of sound learning in Ger- 
many ; where professors of Greek had for 
some time been established in all the uni- 
versities, and where a long list of men ar- 
dent in the cultivation of letters could be 
adduced.* Erasmus had a panegyrical 
humour towards his friends, of whom 
there were many in England. 

33. Scotland had, as might naturally be 
State of expected, partaken still less of 
learning io Italian light than the south of 
scouand. Britain. But the reigning king, 
contemporary with Henry VII., gave 
proofs of greater good-will towards let- 
ters. A statute of James IV., In 1496, 
enacts that gentlemen's sons should be 
sent to school in order to learn Latin. 
Such provisions were too indefinite for 
execution, even if the royal authority had 
been greater than it was ; but it serves to 
display the temper of the sovereign. His 
natural son, Alexander, on whom, at a 
very early age, he conferred the arch- 
bishopric of St. Andrews, was the pupil 
of Erasmus in the Greek language. The 
latter speaks very highly of this promis- 
ing scion of the house of Stuart in one of 
his adages.t But, at the age of tiventy, 
he perished with his royal father on the 
disastrous day of Flodden Field. Learn- 
ing had made no sensible progress in 
Scotland; and the untoward circumstan- 
ces of the next twenty years were far 
from giving it encouragement. The trans- 



* Such a list » gi^en by Meinera, i., IM, of the 
supporters of Reaehlin, who comprised all the real 
scholars of Germany : be enumerates sixty-seven, 
whiph mi^ht doubtless be enlarged. 

t Chil. il, cent. ▼., 1. 



lation of the iBneid by Gawin Douglas, 
bishop of Dunkeld, though we, are not at 

g resent on the subject of poetry, may be 
ere mentioned in connexion with Scot- 
tish literature. It was completed about 
1513, though the earliest edition is not till 
1563.. "This translation,** says ViTarton, 
" is executed with equal spirit and fideli- 
ty, and is a proof that the Lowland Scotch 
and English languages were now nearly 
the same. I mean the style of composi- 
tion, more especially in the glaring affec- 
tation of Anglicising Latin words. The 
sever&l books are introduced with metric 
cal prologues, which are oAen highly po- 
etical, and show that Douglases proper 
walk was original poetry.** Warton did 
well to explain his rather startling ex- 
pression, that the Lowland Scotch and 
English languages were then nearly the 
same; for I will venture to say that no 
Englishman, without guessing at every 
other word, could understand the long 
passage he proceeds to quote from Gawin 
Douglas. It is true that the differences 
consisted mainly in pronunciation, and, 
consequently, in orthography ; but this is 
the great cause of diversity in dialect. 
The character of Doufflas*s oriffinal poe- 
try seems to be that of the middle ages iii 
general: prolix, though sometimes ani- 
mated, description of sensible objects.* 

34. We must not leave England without 
mention of the only work of genius uiopia 
that she can boast in this age : the ^f mo^ 
Utopiaf of Sir Thomas More. Perhaps 
we scarcely appreciate highly enough the 
spirit and originality of this fiction, which 
ought to be considered with regard to the 
barbarism of the times and the meager- 
ness of preceding inventions. The repub- 
lic of Plato no doubt furnished More with 
the germe of his perfect society; but it 
would be unreasonable to deny him the 
merit of having struck out the fiction of 
its real existence from his own fertile im- 
a^nation ; and it is manifest that some of 
his most distinguished successors in the 
same walk of romance, especially Swift, 
were largely indebted to his reasoning as 
well as inventive talents. Those who 
read the Utopia in Buniet*s translation 
may believe that they are in Brobdignag ; 
so similar is the vein of satirical humour 
and easy language. If false and imprac- 
ticable theories are found in the Utopia 
(and perhaps he knew them to be such)^ 
this is in a much greater degree true of tha 
Platonic republic ; and they are more than 



♦ Warton, iii.. 111. 

t Utopia is named from a King Utopus. t men- 
tion this, because some have shown their learning 
by changing the word to Eutopia. 
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compensate by the sense of justice and 
humanity that pervades it, and his bold 
censures on the vices of power. These 
are remarkable in a courtier of Henry 
Vlll. ; but, in the first years of Nero, the 
voice of Seneca was heard without resent- 
ment. Nor had Henry much to take to 
himself in the reprehensfon of parsimoni- 
ous accumuhition of wealth, which was 
meant for Ids father's course of govern- 
ment. 

35. It is possible that some passages in 
His incon- ^^® Utopia, which are neither phil- 
■iatency osophical uor reconcilable with 
with bis just principles of morals, were 
opinioo*. jjipQi^ii 0ut 1^3 mere paradoxes of 

a playful mind ; nor is it easy to reconcile 
his language as to the free toleration of 
religious worship with those acts of perse- 
cution which have raised the only dark 
cloud on the memory of this great man. 
He positively, indeed, declares for punish- 
ing those who insult the rehgion of others, 
which might be an excuse for his severity 
towards the early reformers. But his lat- 
itude as to the acceptability of all religions 
with God, as to their identity in essential 
principles, and as to the union of all sects 
m a common worship, could no more be 
made compatible with his later writings or 
conduct, than his sharp satire against the 
court of Rome for breach of faith, or 
against the monks and friars for laziness 
and beggary. S uch changes, however, are 
very common, as we may have abundantly 
observed, in all seasons of revolutionary 
commotions. Men provoke these, some- 
times in the gayety of their hearts with lit- 
tle design, sometimes with more deliberate 
intention, but without calculation of the 
entire consequences, or of their own cour- 
age to encounter them. And when such 
men, like More, are of very quick parts, 
and, what is the usual attendant of quick 
parts, not very retentive of their opinions, 
they have little difficulty in abandoning 
any speculative notion, especially when, 
like those in the Utopia, it can never have 
had the least influence upon their beha- 
viour. We may acknowledge, after all, 
that the TTtopia gives us the impression of 
having proceeded rather from a very inge- 
nious than a profound mind ; and this, ap- 
parently, is what we ought to think of Sir 
Thomas More. The Utopia is said to have 
been first printed at Louvain in 1516;* it 



♦ Of an undated edition, to which Panzer gives 
the name of editio princepa, there ta a copy in the 
British Museum, and another was in Mr. Heber*s 
library.— Dibdin's Utcyia, 1808, preface, cxi. It ap- 
pears from a letter of^ Montioy to Erasmus, dated 
4th Jan., 1516, that he bad receiTed the Utopia, 
which roust therefore have been printed in 1615; 
and it was reprinted once at leaat m 1516 or 1517. 



certainly appeared at the close of the pre- 
ceding year ; but the edition of Basle in 
1518, under the care of Erasmus, is the 
earliest that bears a date. It was greatly 
admired on the Continent ; indeed, there 
had been little or nothing of equal spirit 
and originality in Latin since the revival 
/>f letters. 

36. The French themselves give Francis 
I. the credit of having been the Learning 
father of learning in that country, restored 
Galland, in a funeral panegyric on *" ^'•n"- 
that prince, asks if, at his accession (in^ 
1513), any one man in France could read 
Greek or write Latin t Now this is an ab- 
surd question when we recollect the names 
of Budaeus, Longolius, and Faber Stapu- 
lensis ; yet it shows that there could have 
been very slender pretensions to class- 
ical learning in the kingdom. Erasmus, 
in his Ciceronianus, enumerates among 
French scholars, not only Bud»us, Faber, 
and the eminent printer Jodocus Badius (a 
Fleming by birth), whom, in point of style, 
he seems to put above Budsus, but John 
Pin, Nicolas fierald, Francis Deloin, Laz- 
arus Baif, and Ruel. This was, howev- 
er, in 1529, and the list assuredly is not 
long. But as his obji ct was to show that 
few men of letters w ^re worthy of being 
reckoned fine writers, he does not mention 
Longueil, who was tne; or whom, per- 
haps, he might omit, ^s being then dead. 

37. Budeeus and Ei asmus were now a^ 
the head of the literar}' world ; and je^ioosy 
as the friends of each behaved rath- or Eras 
er too much like partisans, a kind ^^^ 
of rivalry in public reputation be- 
gan, which soon extended to themselves, 
and lessened their friendship. Erasmus 
seems to have been, in a certain degree, 
the aggressor ; at least some of his letter* 
to Budaeus indicate irritability, which the 
other, as far as appears, had not provoked. 
Budsus published in 1514 an excellent trea 
tise De Asse, the first which explained th< 
denominations and values of Roman mon 
ey in all periods of history.* Erasmus 
sometimes alludes to this with covert jeal 
ousy. It was set up by a party against 
his Adages, which he justly considered 
more full of original thoughts and exten- 

~Erasm., Epiat. cciii., ccv. Append., Ep. zliv., 
Izzix., ccli., et alibi. Panzer mentions one at Lou- 
vain in December, 1516. This volume bv Dr. Dib- 
din is a reprint of Robinson's early and almost con- 
temporary tranalatioo. That by Burnet, 1685, ii 
more known, and I think it ^ood. Bnmet, and, 1 
believe, aome of the Latin edttiona, omit a specimen 
of the Utopian language and some Utopian poetry, 
which probably was thought too puerile. 

* Quod opua ejua, says Vivos, m a letter to Ems- 
mus (Ep. Dcx.), Hermolaoe omnes, Picos, Polititr 
DOS, Oazas, Vallas, cmctam Italiam pudefecit 
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8ive learning. But Budsus understood 
Greek better ; he had learned it with pro- 
digious labour, and probably about the 
same time with Erasmus, so Uiat the com- 
parison between them was not unnatural. 
The name of one is at present only retain- 
ed by scholars, and that of the other by 
ail mankind ; so different is contemporary 
and posthumous reputation. It is just to 
add, that, although Erasmus had written to 
Budaeus in far too sarcastic a tone,* under 
the smart of that literary sensitiveness 
which was very strong in his temper, yet, 
when the other began to take serious of- 
fence, and to threaten a discontinuance of 
their correspondence, he made amends by 
an affectionate letter, which ought to have 
restored their good understanding. Bu- 
daeus, however, who seems to have kept 
his resentments longer than his quick- 
minded rival, continued to write peevish 
letters ; and fresh circumstances arose af- 
terward to keep up his jealousy.f 

38. Erasmus diffuses a lustre over his 
Chancier age, which no other name among 
orEraMout. the learned supplies. The qual- 
ities which gave him this superiority were 
his ouickness of apprehension, united with 
much industry, his liveliness of fancy, his 
wit and good sense. He is not a very 
profound thinker, but an acute observer; 

* Epist CG. I quote tha numeration of tbo Lej- 
de» ediuoa. 

t Erasmi Epistols, passim. The publication of 
his Ciceronianus in 1528, renewed the irritation : in 
this he gave a sort of preference to Badiusover Bu- 
djeus, in respect to style alone ; observing that the 
latter had great excellences of another kind. The 
French scholars made this js national quarrel, pre- 
tending that Erasmus was prejudiced against their 
country. He defends himself in his epistles so pro- 
lixly and elaborately, as to confirm the suspicion, 
not of this absurdly imputed dislike to the French, 
but of some liule desire to pique Budaeus. Epi- 
grams in Greek were written at Paris against him 
oy Lascaris and Toussain ; and thus Erasmus, by 
an unluckv inability to restrain his pen from sly sar- 
casm, multiplied the enemies whom an opposite 
piut of his character, its spirit of temporizing and 
timidity, was always raising up.— £ra8m.,£pi8t. 
Mvxi.,et alibi 

This rather unpteasing correspondence between 
two great men, professing friendship, yet corrertly 
jealous of each other, is not ill described by Von 
der Hardt, in the Historia Litteraria Reformationis. 
Minim dictu, oui undique aculei, sub meliitissima 
oratione, inter olandimenta continua. Genius utri- 
usque argutisstmos, qui vellendo et acerbe pungendo 
nuflibi Tideretor referre sanguinem aut vulnus in- 
ferre. Possint profecto ha literas Budanm inter et 
Eraemum illustre esse et incompsrabile exemplar 
delicatissimas sed et perqoam aculeate concerta- 
tionis, qu« videretur suavissimo absolvi risu et ve- 
lut faroiliarissimo palpo. De aherutriu^ integriute 
neuter visus dubitare ; uterque tamen semper au- 
ceps, tot annis commercio frequentissimo. l)issim- 
ulandi artificium inexplicabile, quod attenii lectoris 
admirationem yehat, eumque pne dissertationum 
ddcedine subamara in stujiorem vertat, p. 46. 



and the age for original thinking was hard- 
ly come. What there was of it in More 
produced little fruit. In extent of learn- 
ing, no one, perhaps, was altogether his 
equal. Budaeus, with more accurate schol- 
arship, knew little of theology, and might 
be less ready, perhaps, in general literature 
than Erasmus. Longolius, Sadolet, and 
several others, wrote Latin far more eie^ 
gantly ; but they were of comparatively 
superficial erudition, and had neither his 
keen wit nor his vigour of intellect. As 
to theological learning, the great Lutheran 
divines must have been at least his equals 
in respect of scriptural knowledge, and 
some of them possessed an acquaintance 
with Hebrew, of which Erasmus knew 
nothing ; but he had probably the advan- 
tage in the study of the fathers. It is to 
be observed, that by far the greater part of 
his writings are theological. The rest ei- 
ther belong to philology and ancient learn- 
ing, as the Adages, the Ciceronianus, and 
the various grammatical treatises, or may 
be reckoned eflfusions of his wit, as the 
Colloquies and the Encomium Moris. 

39.. Erasmus, about 1617, published a 
very enlarged edition of his Ad- h^, ^da- 
ages, which had already grown gesmvare 
with the growth of his own em- °" ^'"«*- 
dition. It is impossible to distinguish the 
progressive accessions they received with- 
out a comparison of editions ; and some 
probably belong to a later period than the 
present. The Adages, as we read them, 
display a surprising extent of intimacy 
with Greek and Roman literature.* Far 
the greater portion is illustrative; but 
Erasmus not unfrequently sprinkles his 
explanations of ancient phrase with moral 
or hterary remarks of some poignancy. 
The most remarkable, in every sense, are 
those which reflect with excessive bitter* 
ness and freedom on kings and priests. 
Jortin has slightly alluded to some of 
these ; but they may deserve more partic- 
ular notice, as displaying the character of 
the man, and perhaps the secret opinions 
of his age. 

40. Upon the adage, Frons occipitio 
prior, meaning that every one instances in 
should do his own business, HiMtrariiHi. 
Erasmus takes the opportunity to observe, 
that no one requires more attention to this 
than a prince, if he will act as a real prince, 
and not as a robber. But at present our 

* In one passage, under the proverb Herculei la- 
bores, he expatiates on the immense labour with 
which this work, his Adages, had been compiled ; 
mentioning, among other difRculties, the prodigious 
corruption of the text in all Latin and Greek man- 
uscripts, so that it scarce ever happened that a pas- 
sage could be quoted from them without a certain^ 
or suspicion of some erroneous reading 
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kings and bishops are only the hands, eyes, 
and ears of others, careless of the state, 
and of everything but their own pleasure.* 
This, however, is a trifle. In another 
proverb he bursts oat, "Let any one 
turn over the pages of ancient or modem 
history, scarcely in several generations 
will you find one or two princes whose 
folly has not inflicted the greatest misery 
on mankind." And, after much more of 
the same kind, " I know not whether much 
of this is not to be imputed to ourselves. 
We trust the rudder of a vessel, where a 
few sailors and some goods alone are in 
jeopardy, to none but skilful pilots; but 
the state, wherein the safety of so many 
thousands is concerned, wc put into any 
hands. A charioteer must learn, reflect 
upon, and practise his art ; a prince need 
only be born. Yet government, as it is 
the most honourable, so is it the most dif- 
ficult of all sciences. A nd shall we choose 
the master of a ship, and not choose him 
who is to have the care of many cities, 
and so many souls 1 But the usage is too 
long established for us to subvert. Do we 
not see that noble cities are erected by 
the people ; that they are destroyed by 
princes? that the community grows rich 
by the industry of its citizens, is plun- 
dered by the rapacity of its princes 1 that 
good l^^ws are enacted by popular magis- 
trates, are violated by these princes 1 that 
the people love peace ; that princes excite 
warr't 

41. *' It is the aim of the guardians of a 
prince,^' he exclaims, in another passage, 
** that he may never become a man. The 
nobility, who fatten on public calamity, 
endeavour to plunge him into pleasures, 
' that he may never learn what is his duty. 
Towns are burned, lands are wasted, tem- 
ples are plundered, innocent citizens are 



♦ Chil. i., cent, ii., 19. 

t Qain omnet et veterum et neotericorom an- 
Dales evolve, oimirom ita comperies, vix ssecalis 
mliqaot unum aut alteruin eztitisae principem, qui 
Don insigni stuUiti4 maximam perniciem mvezerit 
rebus bumanis. . . Et baud scio, an nonnulla bujus 
mali pars nobis ipois sit imputanda. Oavnm navis 
non committimus nisi ejus rei perito, quod quatuor 
▼ectoram aut paacarura mercium sit periculuin -, et 
rempobticam, m qua tot hominum inillia periclitan« 
tar, cuivis committimus. (It auriga fiat aliquis die- 
cit artem, exercet, meditatur ; ai ut princeps sit ali* 
quia, satis esse putamus natum esse. Atqui reet^ 
gerere principatum. ut est munus omnium lon^e 
palcherriinom, ita est omnium etiam multo difficil- 
iimum. Deligis, cuf navem committas, non deligis 
cui tot urbesp tot hominum capita credas? Sed is- 
tud receptius est, quam ut convelli possit. 

An non videmus egregia.of>pida a populo condi, a 
principibos subvert! ? rempublicam civium industria 
diteacere, principum rapacitate spoliari ? bonas leges 
ferri a plebeiis roagistratibus, a principibus violari ? 
populum stodere paci, principes excitare bellum? 



slaaghiered, while the prince is playing at 
dice, or dancing, or amusing himself with 
puppets, or hunting, or drinking. Oh race 
of the Bruti, long since extinct I oh blind 
and blunted thunderbolts of Jupiter 1 We 
know, indeed, that those corrupters of 
princes will render account to Heaven, 
but not easily to us.'* He passes soon 
afterward to bitter invective against the 
clergy, especially the regular orders.* 

43. In explaining the adage, Sileni Al- 
cibiadis, referring to things which, appear* 
ing mean and trifling, are really precious, 
he has many good remarks on persons and 
things, of which the secret worth is not un- 
derstood at first sight. But thence passing 
over to what he calls inversi Sileni, those 
who seem great to the vulgar, and are re- 
ally despicable, he expatiates on kings and 
priests, whom he seems to hate with the 
fury of a modem philosopher. It must be 
owned he is very prolix and declamatory. 
He here attacks the temporal power of the 
church with much plainness ; we cannot 
wonder that his Adages required mutila- 
tion at Rome. « 

43. But by much the most amusing and 
singular of the Adages is Scarabseus aqui- 
1am quserit ; the meaning of which, in al- 
lusion to a fable that the beetle, in re- 
venge for an injury, destroyed the eggs 
of the eagle, is explained to be, that the 
most powerful may be liable to the re- 
sentment of the weakest. Erasmus here 
returns to the attack upon kings still more 
bitterly and pointed than before. There 
is nothing in the Contre un of la Boetie ; 
nothing, we may say, in the most sedi- 
tious libel of our own time, moro» indife- 
najit and cutting against regal government 
than this long declamation: '*Let any 
physiognomist, not a blunderer in his 
traide, consider the look and features of * 
an eaffle, those rapacious and wicked eyes, 
that threatening curve of the beak, those 
cruel cheeks, that stern front, will he not 
at once recognise the image of a king, a 
magnificent and majestic kingi Add to 
these a dark, ill-omened colour, an un- 
pleasing, dreadful, appalling voiciS, and 
that threatening scream, at which every 
kind of animal trembles. Every one will 

* Miro studio curant tu tores, ne unquma vir sit 
princeps. Adnituntur optimates, ii qui publicis ma- 
ns sagmantur. at voluptatibus sit quam efTsBminatis- 
simus, nequid eorum 8ciat,^ue maxirae decet scire 
principem. Kxonmtur vici, vastantur agri, diripi 
untur templa, tnicidantiir immeriti cives, sacra pro 
fanaque miscentur, dum princeps interim otiosus 
ludit aleam, dam ssltitat, dam oblectat se morioni- 
bus. dum venatur, du|n amst, dum potat. O Bru« 
torum genus jam oUm extinctum ! O fulmen Jovis 
aut cttcum aut obtusum ! Neque dubium est, quia 
tsti principum corruptores poonas Deo <f«turi msd, 
sed sero nobis. 
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acknowledge this type, who has learned 
how terrible are the threats of princes, 
even uttered in jest. At this scream of 
the eagle the people tremble, the senate 
shrinks, the nobility cringes, the judges 
concur, the divines are dumb, the law- 
yers assent, the laws and constitutions 
give way ; neither right nor religion, nei- 
ther justice nor humanity avail. And thus 
while there are so many birds of sweet and 
melodious song, the unpleasant and unmu- 
sical scream of the eagle alone has more 
power than all the rest."* 

44. Erasmus now gives the rein still 
more to his fancy. He imagines different 
animals, emblematic, no doubt, of mankind, 
in relation to his eagle. ' " There is no 
agreement between the eagle and the fox, 
not without great disadvantage to the vul- 
pine race ; in which, however, they are 
perhaps worthy of their fate, for having 
refused aid to the hares when they sought 
an alliance against the eagle, as is related 
in the Annals of Quadrupeds, from whicii 
Homer borrowed his battle of the Frogs 
and Mice.'^ I suppose that the foxes 
mean the nobility, and the hares the peo- 
ple. Some allusions to animals that fol- 
low I do not well understand. Another is 
more pleasing : ** It is not surprising,'' he 
says, ^* that the eagle agrees ill with the 
swans, those poetic birds ; we may won- 
der more, that so warlike an animal is 
often overcome by them." He sums up 



• Age si quia mihi physiognomon non omnino 
mains vultum ipsum et oo aquilc diligentius coiv- 
templetar, ocnlos avidos atque tmprobos, rictam mi- 
nacem, genas tniculentaa, irontem torvam, dentque 
iliud, qaod C^nim Penarum regem tantoperedelec- 
tavit in principe yfivwbv, nonne plane regium quod- 
lam simulacrum agnoscet, magnificum Mi majesta- 
tis plenum. Accedit hue et color ipse funestus, to- 
ter et inausptcatus, fusco squalore nigricans. U nde 
etiain quod fuscum est et subnigrum, aquilum voca- 
mns. Turn vox inamoena, terribilis, ezanimatrix, ac 
minax ille querulusque clangor, quern nullum ani- 
mantium genus non expavescit Jam hoc symbo- 
lum protinus agnoscit, qui modo periculum fscerit, 
aut viderit eerie, quam sint formidandsB ptincipum 
mine, vel joco prolate. . . Ad banc, ioquam, aqutle 
stridorum lUico pavitat omne ▼ulgus, contrahit sese 
senatus, obserrit nobilitas, obsecundant judices, si- 
lent tbeologi, assentantur jurisconsulti, cedunt le- 
ges, cedunt instituta; nihil valet fos nee pietas, 
nee nquitas nee humanitas. Cumque tarn multe 
sint sves non ineloquentes, tam iuuIUb canorv, 
tamque ▼arias sint voces ac modalatus aui vel saxa 
possmt flectere, plus tamen omnibus valet insnavia 
ille et minime musicus unius aquile stridor. 

t Nihil omnino convenit inter aquilam et vulpem, 
quanquam id sane non mediocn vulpins gentis 
malo ; quo tamen hand scio an digne videri de- 
beant, qus* quondam leporibus evftnaxtm adversus 
aquilam petentibus auxilium negarint, ut referter 
in Annalibns Quadrupedum, a quibus Homerus 
Bar^X«fi«ofia¥iav mutuatus est. . . . Neque vero 
mimm quod iili parum convenit cum olorimis, ave 
nimirum poetica ; illud mimm, ab iis sepenumero 
vinci Um pugnacem belluam. 



all thus : " Of all birds, the eagle alone 
has seemed to wise men the apt type of 
royalty ; not beautiful, not musical, not fit 
for food; but carnivorous, greedy, plun- 
dering, destroying, combating, solitary, 
hateful to all, the curse of all, and, with 
its great powers of doin^ harm, surpassing 
them in its desire of domg it."* 

45. But the eagle is only one of the ani- 
mals in the proverb. After all this bile 
against those the royal bird represents, he 
does not foiget the beetles. These, of 
course, are the monks, whose picture he 
draws with equal bitterness and more 
contempt. Here, however, it becomes 
difficult to follow the analogy, as he runs 
a little wildly into mythological tales of 
the Scarabffius, not easily reduced to his 
purpose. This he discloses at length: 
^* There are a wretched class of men, of 
low degree, yet full of malice ; not less 
dingy, nor less filthy, nor less vile than 
beetles ; who nevertheless, by a certain 
obstinate malignity of disposition, though 
they can never do good to any mortal, 
become frequently troublesome to the 
great. They frighten by their ugliness, 
they molest by their noise, they offend by 
their stench ; they buzz round us, they 
cling to us, they he in ambush for us, so 
that it is often better for us to be at enmity 
with powerful men, than to attack these 
beetles, whom it is a disgrace even to 
overcome, and whom no one can either 
shake off or encounter without some pol- 
lution."! 



* Ex univerais avibus una aquila viris tam sapi- 
entibus idonea visa est, qam regis imaginem repna* 
eentet, nee formo8a,nee canora, nee esculents, sed 
camivora, rapax, prsedatrix, popuIatriXi bellatriz, 
solitaria, invisa omnibus, pestus omnium ; quas 
cum plurimum nocere poesit, plus tamen velit 
quam possit. 

t Sunt homunculi quidam, infime qnidem sortis, 
sed tamen malitiosi, non minus atri quam scan- 
bsi, neque minus putidi, neque minus abjecti ; qui 
tamen perttnaci quadam ingenii roalitia, cum nuIU 
omnino mortalium prodesse possint, magnis etiam 
sepenumero viris facessunt negotium. Territant 
nigrore, obstrepunt stridors, obturbant foetore ; 
circumvolitant, baerent, ineidiantur, ut non paulo 
satins sit cum magnis aliquando viris simultatem 
suscipere, quam hos lacessere scarabeos, quos pn- 
deat etiam victsse, quosque nee ezcuteke possis, 
neque conflictari cum illis queas, nisi discedas con- 
taminatior.— Chil. iiL, cent, vii., 1. 

In a letter to Budeus, Ep. cclL, Erasmus boasts 
of bis wappticta in the Aaages, naming the most 
poignant of them ; but says, in proverbto mtrw 
itatOapot luutotrmtt plane lusimos m^nio. This 
proverb, and that entitled Sileni Alcibiadis, had ap- 
peared before 1515 ; for tbey were reprinteid in that 
yiear by Frobenius, separately from the other 
Adages, as appears by a letter oi Beatus Rhenanus 
in Appendice ad Ensm. Epiat., Ep. xxviii. Zasian 
a famous jurist, alludes to them m another lettei^ 
Ep. xxvii., praising " fluminosas disseiendt undaa, 
amplificationis immensam ubertatem." And this, 
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#6. It must be admitted that this' was 
not the language to conciliate; and we 
might almost commiserate the sufferance 
of the poor beetles thus trod upon; but 
Erasmus knew* that the regular clergy 
were not to be conciliated, and resolved 
to throw away the scabbajrd. With re- 
spect to his invectives against kings, they 
proceeded undoubtedly, like those, less 
mtemperately expressed, of his friend 
More in the Utopia, from a just sense of 
the oppression of Europe in that age by 
ambitious and selfish rulers. Yet the 
very freedom of his animadversions seems 
to plead a little in favour of these tyrants, 
who, if they had been as thorough birds 
of prey as he represents them, might 
easUy have torn to pieces the author of 
this somewhat outrageous declamation, 
whom, on the contrary, they honoured 
and maintained. In one of the passages 
above quoted, he has introduced, certainly 
in a later edition, a limitation of his ty- 
ninnicidal doctrine, if not a palinodia, m 
an altered key, '* Princes,*' he says, 
"must be endured, lest tyranny should 
give way to anarchy, a still ffreater evil, 
lliis has been demonstrated by the expe- 
rience of many states ; and lately the in- 
surrection of the German boors has taught 
us, that the cruelty of princes is better to 
be borne than the universal confusion of 
anarchy." I have quoted these political 
ebullitions rather diffusely, as they are, 
I believe, very little known, and have 

g'ven the original in my notes, that 1 may 
\ proved to have no way overcoloured 
the translation, and also that a fair speci- 
men may be presented of the eloquence 
of Erasmus, who has seldom an opportu- 
nity of expressing himself with so much 
elevation, but whose rapid, fertile, and 
lively, though not very polished . style, 
is hardly more exhibited in these para- 
graphs than in the general character of 
Eis writings. 

47. The whole thoughts of Erasmus 
Bi0 Greek began now to be occupied with 
^'***™"»- his great undertaking, an edition 
of the Greek Testament, with explanatory 
annotations and a continued paraphrase. 
Valla, indeed, had led the inquiry as a 
commentator; and the Greek text with- 
out notes was already printed at Alcala 
bjT direction of Cardinal Ximenes ; though 
this edition, commonly styled the C om- 

in tinth, ia the chamct«r of Erasmus's style. The 
Sileni Alcibitdis were also translated into English, 
and published by John Gough ; see Dibdin's Typo- 
grapnical Antiquities, article 1433. 

There is not a little severity in Ihe remarks Eras- 
mus makea on princes and nobles in the Moria 
Encomium. But with them he seems through life 
to have been a phTileged person. 



plutenstan, did not appear till 1632. Tliat 
of Ertomus was published at Basle in 
1510. It is strictly, therefore, the princeps 
editio. HcL employed the press of Fro- 
benius, with whom he lived in friendship. 
Many years of his life were spent at Basle. 

48. The public, in a general sense of 
the word, was hardly yet recov- Patrons or 
ered enough from its prejudices i«iera in 
to give encouragement to letters. ®«"»*»y- 
But there were not wanting noble patrons, 
who, besides the immediate advantages 
of their favour, bestowed a much greater 
indirect benefit on literature, by making 
it honourable in the eyes of mankind. 
Learning, which is held pusillanimous by# 
the soldier, unprofitable by the merchant, 
and pedantic by the courtier, stands in 
need of some countenance from those be- 
fore whom all three bow down ; wherever, 
at least, which is too commonly the case, 
a conscious self-respect does not sustain 
the scholar against the indifierence or 
scorn of the prosperous vulgar. Italy was 
then, and, perhaps, has been ever since, the 
soil where literature, if it has not always 
most flourished, has stood highest in gen- 
eral estimation. But in Germany also, at 
this time, the Emperor Maximilian, whose 
character is neither to be estimated by the 
sarcastic humour of the Italians, nor by 
the fond partiality of his countrymen, and 
especially his own, in his self-delineation 
of Der Weisse Kunig, the Wise King, but 
really a brave and generous man of lively 
talents, Frederic, justly denominated the 
Wise, elector of Saxony, Joachim, elector 
of Brandeburg, Albert, archbishop of 
Mentz, were prominent among the friends 
of genuine learning. The University of 
Wittenberg, founded by the second of 
these princes in 1503, rose in this decad 
to great eminence, not only as the birth- 
place of the Reformation, but as the chief 
school of philological and philosophical 
literature. That of Frankfort on the Oder 
was established by the Elector of Bran- 
deburg in 1506. 

49. The progress of learning, however, 
was not to be a march through a Resistance 
submissive country. Ignorance, toisaming. 
which had much to lose, and was proud 
as well as rich ; ignorance in high places, 
which is always incurable, because it nev- 
er seeks for a cure, set itself sullenly and 
stubbornly against the new teachers. The 
Latin language, taught most barbarously 
through books whose very titles, Flores- 
ta, Mammotrectus, Doctrinale pucrorum, 
Gemq;ia gemmarum, bespeak their style,* 



* Eichhom, iii., 273, gives a cnrioos list of 
names of these early grammars : they^ were driven 
oot of the schools about this time. Mammotrectne 
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with the scholastic logic and divinity in 
wretched compends, had heen held suffi- 
cient for all education. Those who had 
learned nothing else could of course teach 
nothing else, and saw their reputation and> 
emoluments gone all at once by the in- 
troduction of philological literature and 
real science. Thh)uc^ all the palaces of 
Ignorance went forth a cry of terror at the 
coming light : " A voice of weeping heard 
and loud lament." The aged ffiant was 
roused from sleep, and sent his darii hosts 
of owls and bats to the war. One man 
above all the rest, Erasmus, cut them to 
pieces with irony or invective. They 
I stood in the way of his noble zeal for the 
restoration of letters.* He began his a^ 

nfler all, is a learned word : it means, ^a/ifioOpcirrof , 
Ihat is, a boy taugfht by bis grandmoiher ; and a 
buy taugbt by bis granamoiher means one taught 
gently. 

£fasmus giyes a lamentable account of the state 
of education when he was a boy, and probably later: 
Deum immortalem ! ^nale ssculum erat hoc, cum 
insgno apparatu dislicha Joannis Garlandini ado- 
lescentibos operosis et prolixis commentariis enar- 
rabantur! cum ineptis versiculis diciandis, rep- 
«tendi8 et exigendis magna pars temporis sbsum- 
eretur ; cum disceretur Floresta et Floretos ; nam 
Alexandnim inter tolerabiles numerandum arMtror. 

I will take this opportunity of mentioning that 
Krasmus was certainly bo/n in 1465, not in U67, 
as Bayle asserts, whom Le Clerc and Jortin have 
followed. Burigni perceived this; and it may be 
proved by many passages in the Epistles of Eras 
mos. Bayle quotes a letter of Feb.. IS16, wherein 
Krasmus says, as he transcribes it: Ago annum 
nndequmquagesimum. But in the Leyden edition, 
which is the best, I find, Ego Jam annum ago pri- 
mum et quinqoageaimum. Epist. cc — Thus he 
says also, 15lti March, 1528: Arbitror me nunc 
SBtatem agere, in quo M. TuUios decessit. Some 
other places I have not taken down. His epirapii 
at Basle calla him, jam aeptuagenarius, and he died 
in 1536. BayleV proofs ol the birth of Erasmus in 
1467 are so unsatisfactory, that I wonder how Le 
Clerc should have so easily acquiesced in them. 
The Biographie Univeraelle aetsdown 1467 with- 
out remark. 

* When the first lectures in Greek were given 
at Oxford about 1619, a party of students arrayed 
themselves, by the name of Trojans, to withstand 
the innovators by dint of clamour and violence, till 
the king interfered to aupport the learned side— See 
B letter of More, giving an account of this, in Jortin's 
Appendix, p. 662. Cambrid|e, it is to be observed, 
was very peaceable at this time, and suffered those 
who likeo it to learn somelhinff worth knowing. 
The whole is so shortly expressed bv Erasmus, that 
^his words may be quoted. Angija ooas habet Aca- 
demies. . . In otraquetraduntur Grsecx ]itpraB,sed 
Cantabrigiae tranquilly, quod ejus schols princeps 
sit Joannes Fiscnerus, episcopus RofTensis, non 
eruditione tantum sed et vit4 theologicft. Verum 
Oxonis cum juvenis quidam non vulgariter doctua 
satis feliciter Gr8eceprofiteretur,barbaru8qui8piam 
in populari condone magnis et atrocibos convitiis 
debacchari cospit in Gnecas literas. At Rex, ut 
non mdoctus ipse, ita bonis Uteris favens, qui turn 
forte in propinquo erat, re per Morum et Pacceum 
cogniiA, denunciavit ut volentea ac lubentes Grs»- 
caaicam literaiutam amplecterentur. Ita rabulis 



tack in his Encomium Moriae, the Praise 
of Folly. This was addressed to Sir 



impositum est silentium.— Id., p. 667. See also 
Erasm. Epist , ccclxxx. 

Antony Wood, with rather an excess of academ- 
ical prejudice, insinuates that the Trojans, who 
waffed war against Oxonian Greek, were " Cam- 
bnuge men, as it is reported." He endeavours to 
exaggerate the deficiencies of Cambridge in litera- 
ture at this time, as if ** all thmgs were full of rude- 
ness and barbarousness ;" which the above letters 
of More and Erasmus show not to have been alto- 
gether the case. On the contrary. More says that 
even those who did not learn Greek contributed to 
pay the lecturer. 

h may be worth while to lay before the reader 
part of two orations by Richsrd Croke, who had 
been sent down to Cambridge by Bishop Fisher, 
chancellor of the University. Aa Croke seems to 
have left Leipsic in 1518, tney may be referred to 
that, or, perhaps, more probably, the following year. 
It ia evident that Greek was now Just incipient at 
Csinbridge. 

Maittaire says of these two orations of Richard 
Croke : Editio rarissima, cujusque unum duntaxat 
exemplar inspextsse mihi contigit. The British 
Museum haa a copy, which belonged to Dr. Parm- 
er ; but he muat have aeen anoUier copy, for the 
last page of this being imperfect, he has filled it up 
with his own hand. The book is printed at Paiis 
by Colineus in 1520 

The subject of Croke*s orations, which seem not 

very correctly printed, is the praise of Greece and 

of Greek literature, addressed to thoee who already 

I knew and valued that of Rome, which he shows to 

I be derived from the other. Quin ipse quoque voc- 

I ulationes Romans Grccis longe insuaviorea, mi- 

ntisque concitate sunt, cum ultima semper syllaba 

rigeat in gravem, contraqoe apod Grscos et inHec- 

latur nonnunquam et acuaiur. Croke, of course, 

spoke Greek accentually. Greek words, in bad 

types, frequently occur through this oration. 

Croke dwells on the barbarous state of the aci- 
encea, in consequence of the ignorance of Greek. 
Euclid's definition of a line was so ill-tranalated, 
that it puzzled all the geometera till the Greek was 
consulted. Medicine was in an equally bad condi- 
tion ; had it not been for the laboura of learned 
men, Li nacre, Cop, Ruel, quorum opera felicisaime 
loquantor I^tine Hippocratea, Galenus et Dioacor- 
ides, cum summa ipeorum invidia, qui, quod canis 
in prssepi, nee Grccam linguam discera ipsi volir- 
erunl, nee aliis nt discerent permiserunt. He then 
urges the necessity of Greek studies for the theo- 
logian, and seems to have no respect for the Vulgate 
above the original. 

Turpe sand crit, cum mercator sermonem.Galli- 
cum, lllyricum, Hispanicum, Germanicum, vel ao- 
lius lucri causa avide ediscat, vos studioaos Gr«- 
cum in manus vobis traditum rejicere, quo et divi- 
tisB et eloquentia et aapientia comparari poasunt. 
Imo perpendite rogo viri Cantabrigienses, quo nunc 
in loco vestrae res sitae sunt. Oxonienses quoaanta 
haec in omni scientiarum genere vicislis. aid literaa 
Greras perfiigere, vigilant, jejonant, sudant et al- 
gent ; ninil non faciunt ut caa occupent Quod ai 
contingat, actum est de fama vestra. Erigeot enim 
de vobis tropaeum nunqiiam succumbuturi. Hsbent 
duces praeter cardinalem Cantnariensem, Wintoni- 
ensem, csBteros omnes Anglin episcopos, excepto 
uno Rofi'ensi, summo semper fautore Testro.et £li- 
ensi, &c. 

Favet praeterea ipsis sancta Grocini et theologo 
dignaseveritas. Linacri mXvitaBua et acre judicium, 
Tunstali non leaibiis magis quam utrique lingua 
familiaria facundia, Stopleii triplex lingua, Moai 
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Thomas More, and publiehed in 1511. 
Eighteen hundred copies were printed 
and speedily sold ; though the book want- 
ed the attraction that some later editions 
possess, the curious and amusing engra- 
vings from designs of Holbein. It is a 
poignant satire against all professions of 
men, and even against princes and peers ; 
but the chief objects^ are the mendicant 
orders of monks. '' Though this sort of 
men," he says, " are so detested by every 
one, that it is reckoned unlucky so much 
as to meet them by accident, they think 
nothing equal to themselves, and hold it a 
proof of their consummate piety if they 
are so illiterate as not to be able to read. 
And when their asinine voices bray out in 



Candida et eloqaentissima artMitiitas, Pacei mores 
doctrina et ingeaium, ab ipao Crasmo, optimo nru- 
dittonis censore, conimendati ; qaeni vos ohm ha« 
buistis Gnecarum literamm professorum, utinam* 
que potuissetis retinere. Succedo in Eraami locum 
ego, bone Deus, qaam infra ilium, et doctrinA et fa- 
mi, quaroquam me, neomnino nihili fiam, principea 
viri, theologici doctores, jurium etiam et medicins, 
artium pneierea profesaores innumeri, et pnecepto- 
rem agnovere, et quod plus est, a scholia ad edes, ab 
edibus ad acholaa honorificentissime comitati per- 
duiere. Dii me perdant, vtri Cantabrigienses, si 
ipai Oxonienaea aiipendio multorum nobilium pra- 
ter victum me non invitavere. Sed ego pro mea 
in banc academiam et fide et obaervantia, ac. 

In his second oration, Croke exhorts the Canta- 
brigians not to give op the study of Greek. Si 
quisquam omnium sit qui vestraB reipublicsB bene 
consulere debeat. ia ego sum, viri Cantabrigiensee. 
Optime enim vobis esse cupio, et id nisi facerem, 
essem profecto longe ingratiasimus. Ubi enim 
jacta literarum roearum fundamenta, quibus tan- 
turn turn apud nostrates, tum vero apnd ezteroa 
quoque principea, favoris mihi comparatum est; 
quibus ea fortuna» ut licet jam olim conaanguineo- 
mm iniquitale patema bcreditate sim spoliatus, 
ita tamen ad hoc vivam, ut quibusvis meorum ma- 
jorum iotaginibus -videar noa indignus. He waa 
orobably o? the ancient family of Croke. Peter 
Blosellanus calls him, in a letter among those of 
Erasmus, juvenis cum imaginibus. 

Audio ego plerosque voe a litteria Grecia dehor- 
tatos esse. Sed vos diligenter ezpendite, qui sint, 
et plane non alios fore comperitis, quam qui igitur 
•linguam oderunt Gnecam, auia Romanam non no- 
mnt. Ccterum jam deprenendo quid facturi sint, 
qui nostraa liieras odio prose<^uuntur, confugiunt 
videlicet ad religionem, cui uni dicent omnia po^- 
ponenda. Sentio ego cum illis, aed node qusso 
orU religio, nisi e Orecia ? quid enim novum tes- 
tamentom, ezcepto Malthso? quid enim vetusT 
Dunquid Deo auspice a septuagmta Grsec^ reddi- 
tom? Oxonia est coloiiia vestra; uti olim non 
sine aumma laude a Canubrigia deducta, ita non 
sine aummo veatro nunc dedecore, si doctrina ab 
ipsis vos vinci patiamini. Fuerunt olim illi diaci- 
puli vestri, nunc erunt prasceptores 7 Utinam quo 
animo haec a me dicta sunt, eo vos dicta interpre- 
temini ; crederetisque, quod est verissimum, si 
quoalibet alioa, certe Cantabrigienses minime de- 
cere literarum Grascarum esse desertores. 

The great scarcitv of thia tract will serve as an 
apology for the leogtn of theae extracta, illustrating, 
as they do, the commencement of classical litera- 
lore in England. • 

Vol. L— X 



the churches their psalms, which they can 
count, but not understand,* then it is they 
fancy that the ears of the saints above are 
enraptured with the harmony," and so 
forth. 

60. In this sentence Erasmus intimates, 
what is abundantly confirmed by unpopular- 
other testimony, that the mendi- ity or the 
cant orders had lost their ancient "*^*•• 
hold upon the people. There was a grow- 
ing sense of the abuses prevaiUng in the 
Church, and a desire for a more Scriptu- 
ral and spiritual religion. We have seen 
already that this was the case seventy 
years before. And in the intermediate 
period, the exertions of a few eminent 
men, especially Wessel of Groningen, had 
not been wanting to purify the doctrines 
and discipline of the clergy. More popu- 
lar writers assailed them with satire. 
Thus .everything was prepared for the 
blow to be struck by Luther ; better, in- 
deed, than he was himself; for it is well 
known that he began his attack on indul^ 
gences with no expectation or desire of 
the total breach with the See of Rome 
which ensued.f 

61. The Encomium Moris was received 
with applause by all who loved The book ex- 
merriment, and all who hated c'tes odium, 
the monks ; but grave men, as usual, could 
not bear to see ridicule employed against 
grave folly and hypocrisy. A letter of 
one Dorpius, a man, it is said, of some 
merit, which may be read in Jortin's Life 
of Erasraus,t amusingly complains, that 
while the most eminent divines and law- 
yers were admiring Erasmus, his unlucky 
Moriie spoiled all, by lcttin|[ them see that 
he was mischievously fitting asses' ears 
to their heads. The same Dorpius, who 
seems, though not an old man, to have 
been a sworn vassal of the giant Igno- 
rance, objects to anything in Erasmus^^ in- 
tended edition of the Greek Testament 
which might throw a slur on the accuracy 
of the Vulgate. 

62. Erasmus was soon in a state of war 
with the monks ; and in his sec- Emsmas 
ond edition of the New Testa- suaciw the 
ment, printed in 1618, the notes, ™'*^■• 

it is said, are full of invectives against 
them. It must be confessed that l^e had^ 
begun the attack without any motive of 
provocation, unless zeal for learning and 



* Numeratos illoa qoidem, sed non intellectos. ] 
am not quite sure of the meaning. 

t Seckendorf, Hist. Lutheranismi, p. 826. Gar- 
des, Hiat. Evang., anc. xvi., renovat., vols. i. and 
iii. M liner's Church History, vol. iv. Mosheiro, 
sec. XV. et xvi. Bayle, art. Wessel. For Was- 
sel's character as a philosopher, who boldl^r oppo- 
sed the scholastics oi his age, see Brucker, lii., 650. 

X ii., 336. 
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religion is to count for such» which the 
parties assailed could not be expected to 
admit; and they could hardly thank him 
for ** spitting on their gaberdine." No 
one, however, knew better how to pay his 
court ; and he wrote to Leo X. in a style 
rather too adulatory, which, in truth, was 
his custom in addressing the great, and 
contrasts with his free language in writing 
about them. The custom of the time af- 
fords some excuse for this panegyrical 
tone of correspondence, as well as for 
the opposite extreme of severity. 

63. The fainous contention between 
Tiwir ron- Reuchlin and the German monks, 
lenUon witii though it began in the preceding 
Reuchiio. decennial period, belongs chiefly 
to the present. In the year 1500, one 
Pfeffercom, a converted Jew, induced the 
Inquisition at Cologne to obtain an order 
from the emperor for burning all Hebrew 
books except the Bible, upon the pretext 
of their being full of blasphemies against 
the Christian religion. The Jews made 
complaints of this iiyury ; but, before it 
could take place, Reuchlin, who had been 
consulted by the emperor, remonstrated 
against the destruction of works so curi-r 
ous and important, which, from his par- 
tiality to Cabalistic theories, he rated 
s^ve their real value. The order was 
accordingly superseded, to the great in* 
dignation of the Cologne inquisitors, and 
of all that party throughout Germany 
which resisted the intellectual and reh- 
gious progress of mankind. Reuchlin 
had offended the monks by satirizing 
them in a comedy which he permitted to 
be printed in IGOG. But the struggle was 
soon perceived to be a general one; a 
struggle between what had been and what 
was to be. Meiners has gone so far as 
to suppose a real confederacy to have 
beei\ formed by the friends of tnith and 
learning through Germany and France, to 
support Reuchlin against the mendicant 
orders, and to overthrow, by means of 
this controversy, the embattled legions of 
ignorance.* But perhaps the passages he^ 
adduces do not prove more than their una-' 
nimity and zeal in the cause. The atten- 
tion of the world was first called to it 
about 1513 ; that is, it assumed about that 
time the character <>( a war of opinions, 
extending, in its principles and conse- 
quences, beyond the immediate dispute.f 
Several books were published on both 
sides ; and the party in power employed 
its usual argument of btuning what was 

*Lebeb0be8cfareib., i., 144, et aeqa. 

t Meinen brings many proofs of the interest ta- 
ken in Reuchlin, as the champion, if not the mar- 
tyr, of the good cause. 



written by its adversaries. One of these 
writings is still known, the Epistolse Ob- 
scurorum Yirorum ; the production, it is 
said, of three authors, the principal of 
whom was Ulric von Hutten, a turbulent, 
hot-headed man, of noble birth and quick 
parts, aiid a certain degree of learning, 
whose eariy death seems more likely to 
have spared the relbrmers some degree 
of shame than, to have deprived them of 
a useful supporter.* Few books have 
been more eagerly received than these 
epistles at their first appearance in 1516,t 
which surely proceeded rather from their 
suitableness to the time than from much 
intrinsic merit ; though it must be owned 
that the spirit of many temporary allu- 
sions, which delighted or offended that 
age, is now lost in a mass of vapid non- 
sense and bad grammar, which the ima- 
ginaiy writers pour out. Erasmus, though 
not intimately acquainted with Reuchlin, 
could not but sympathize in a quarrel with 
their common enemies in a common 
cause. In the end the controversy was 
referred to the pope; but the pope was 
Leo ; and it was hoped that a proposal to 
bum books, or to disgrace an illustrious 
scholar, would not sound well in his ears. 
But Reuchlin was disappointed, when he 
expected acquittal, by a mandate to super- 
seae or suspend the process commenced 
against him by the inquisition of Cologne, 
which mi^ht be taken up at a more fa- 
vourable time.^ This dispute has always 



* Herder, in his Zerstrente Blatter, v. 320, speaks 
with unreasonable partiality of Ulric von Hutten ; 
and Meiners has written his life with an enthusiasm 
which seems to me quite extravagant. Secken- 
dorf, p. 130, more judiciously observes, that be was 
of little use to the Reformation. A nd Luiher wrote 
about him, in June, 1521: Quid Huttenus i)etat 
vides. Nollem vi et caede pro evangelio certari, ita 
scripsi ad hominem. Melanchthon, of course, dis- 
liked such friends.— Epist. Melanchth., p. 45 (1647). 
and Camerarius, Vita Melanchth. Erasmus could 
not endure Hutten ; and Hutten, when he found 
this out, wrote virulently against Erasmus. Jortin. ' 
as biographer of Erasmus, treats Hutten, perhaps, 
with too much contempt ; but this is nearer justice 
than the veneration of the modem Germans. Hut- 
ten wrote Latin pretty well, and had a good deal 
of wit ; his satirical libels, consequently, bad 
great circulation and popularity, whicn, in respect 
of such writings, is apt, in all ages, to produce an 
exaggeration' of their real influence. In the mighty 
movement of the Reformation, the Epistolss Ob- 
scurorum Virorum had ^bout as much effect as the 
Mariage de Figaro in the French Revolution. A 
dialoffue severely reflecting on Pope Juliu» II., 
called Julius exclusus, of which Jortin suspects 
Erasmus, in spite of his denial, ii., 595, is given by 
Memers to Hutten. 

t Meiners, in his Life of Hutten, Lebensbesch., 
iiL, 73, inclines to flx the publication of the first 
part of the Epistles in the beginning of 1517; 
though he admits an earlier date to be not impoeai- 
ble. t Meinera, i., 197* 
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been reckoned of high importance ; the 
victory in public opinion, though not in 
Judicature, over the adherents to the old 
system prostrated them so utterly, that, 
from this time, the study of Greek and 
Hebrew became general among the Ger- 
man youth ; and the cause of the Refor- 
mation was identified in their minds with 
that of classical literature.* 

54. We are now brought, insensibly 
oii^n oftii* perhaps, but by necessary steps, 
ReformMioD. iq the great religious revolution 
which has just been named. I approach 
this subject with some hesitation, well 
aware that impartiality is no protection 
against unreasonable cavilling; but nei- 
ther the history of literature, nor of hu- 
man opinion upon the most important 
subjects, can dispense altogether with so 
extensive a portion of its materials. It is 
not required, however, in a work of this 
nature, to do much more than state short- 
ly the grounds of dispute, and the changes 
wrought in the public mind. 

55. The proximate cause of the Ref- 
ormation is well known. Indulgences, or 
dispensations granted by the pope from 
the heavy penances imposed on penitents 
after absolution by the old canons, and 
also, at least in later ages, from the pains 
of purgatory, were sold by the papal re- 
tailers with the most indecpnt extortion, 
and eagerly purchased by the superstitious 
multitude for their own sake, or that of 
their deceased friends. Luther, in his 
celebrated theses, propounded at Witten- 
beig in November, 1517, inveighed against 
the erroneous views inculcated as to the 
efficacy of indulgences, and especially 
against the notion of the pope's power 
over souls in purgatory. He seems to 
have believed that the dealers had ex- 
ceeded their commission, and would be 
disavowed by the popo. This, however, 
was very far from b^ing the case ; and the 
determination of Leo to persevere in de- 
fending all the abusive prerogatives of his 
see, drew Luther on to levy war against 
many other prevailing usages of the 
Church, against several tenets maintained 
by the most celebrated doctors, against 
the divine right of the papal supremacy, 
and finally to renounce, all communion 
with a power which he now deemed an 

* Stekian, Hist, de la Reformat, 1. ii. Brucker, 
tr.» 366. Mosheim. Eiehhorn, iii., 238; vl, 16. 
Bayle, art. Hochstrat None of these aathorities 
are equal in fbtness to Meiners, L^benabescbrei- 
bungen beriibniter manner, U 98-212 ; which I did 
not coDsalt so early fts the rest. Bat there is also 
a very copious account of the Renchlinian contro- 
tersy, mclading.many original documents, in the 
second part of Yon aer Haidt's Hittoria Literaria 
Reformatidhia. 



anti-Christian tyranny. This absolute 
separation did not take place till he pub- 
licly burned* the pope's buU against him, 
and the volumes of the canon law, at Wit- 
tenberg, in November, 1530. 

66. In all this dispute Luther was sub 
tained by a prodigious force of Popularity 
popular opinion. It was, peihape, «rLH(ber. 
in the power of his sovereign, Frederic, 
elector of Saxopy, to have sent him to 
Rome in the summer of 1518, according 
to the pope's direction. But it would 
have been an odious step in the people^s 
eyes, and a little later would have been 
impossible. Miltitz, an envoy despatched 
by Leo in 1519 upon a conciliatory errand, 
told Luther that 35,<MK) armed men would 
not suffice to make him a prisoner, so fo- 
vouraUe was the impression of his doc- 
trine upon Germany. And Frederic him- 
self, not long afterward, wrote plainly to 
Rome that a change had taken place in 
his country ; the Cterman people were not 
what they had been; there were many 
men of great talents and considerable 
learning among them, and the laity were 
beginning to be anxious about a knowl- 
edge of. Scripture ; so that, unless Luther's 
doctrine, which had already taken root in 
the minds of a great many, both in Ger- 
many and other countries, could be refu- 
ted by better arguments than mere eccle- 
siastical fulminations, the consequence 
must be so much disturbance in the em- 
pire as would by no means redound to the 
benefit of the Holy See.* In fact, the 
University of Wittenberg was crowded 
with students and others, who came to 
hear Luther and Melanchthon. The latter 
had, at the very beginning, embraced his 
new master's opinions with a conviction 
he did not in all respects afterward pre- 
serve. And, though no overt attempts to 
innovate on the established ceremonies 
had begun in this period, before the end 
of 1520 several preached against them, 
and the whole north of Germany was Aill 
of expectation. 

57. A counterpart to the reformation 
that Luther was thus effecting in simuitane- 
Saxony might be found at the ous refbrm 
same instant in Switzerland, un- ^ Zwingis. 
der the guidance of Zvringle. It has been 
disputed between the advocates of these 
leaders to which the priority in the race 
of reform belongs. Zwingle himself de- 
clares, that in 1516, before he had heard 
of Lather, he began to preach the Gospel 



^ Seckendorf. Thin remarkable letter will be 
found also in Rosooe*s Leo X., Appendix, No. IS5. 
It bears date April, 1520. See also a letter of Pe- 
traa Moseltanos, in iortin's Erasmos, ii., 363, and 
Luther's own letter to Leo, of Much, 1510. 
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at Zurich, and to warn the people against 
relying upon human authoritv.* But that 
is rather ambiguous, and hardly enough to 
substantiate his claim. In 1518, which, of 
course, is aAer Luther's appearance on 
the scene, the Swiss reformer was enga- 
ged in combating the venders of indulgen- 
ces, thongh with less attention from the 
court of Rome. Like Luther, he had the 
support of the temporal magistrate, the 
council of Zurich. Upon the whole, they 
proceeded so nearly with equal steps, and 
were so little connected with each other, 
that it seems difficult to award either any 
honour of precedence. f 

58. The German nation was, in fact, so 
Refbnna- ^^^^^ awakened to the abuses of 
iton pre^ the Church, the disclaimer of pa- 
ired be- pal sovereignty in the councils of 
forehand. Qonstance and Basle had been so 
effectual in its influence on the public 
mind, though not on the external jiolicy 
of church and state, that, if neither Luther 
nor Zwingle had ever been bom, there 
can be little question that a great religious 
schism was near at hand. These coun- 
cils were to the Reformation what the 
Parliament of Paris was to the French 
Revolution. Their leaders never meant 
to sacrifice one article of received faith; 
but the little success they had in redress- 
ing what they denounced as abuses, con- 
vinced the laity that they must go much 
farther for themselves. What effect the 
mvention of printing, which in Italy was 
not much felt in this direction, exerted 
upon the serious minds of the Teutonic 
nations, has been already intimated, and 
must appear to every reflecting person. 
And when this was followed by a more 
extensive acquaintance with the New 
Testament in the Greek language, ih>- 
thing could be more natural than that in- 
quisitive men should throw away much 
of what seemed the novel superstructure 
of religion, and, what in other times such 
men had rarely ventured, should be en- 

* Zwingle apud Gerdes, i., 103. 

t Mil net, who is extremely partial in the whole 
of this history. labours to extenuate the claims of 
Zwingle to independence in the preaching of ref- 
ormation, and even pretends that he had not separ- 
ated from the Cboreh of Rome in 1523, when Adrian 
VI. sent him a civil letter. But (ierdes shows at 
length that the rupture was complete in 1520. See 
also the article Zwingle in Biogr Universelle. 

The prejudice of Milner against Zwingle through- 
out is striKing, and leads him into much unfairness. 
Thus he asserts him, ▼., 510, to have been consent- 
ing to the capital punishment of some Anabaptists 
at Zurich. But, not to mention that their case was 
not one of mere religious dissidence, it does not by 
any means appear that he approved their punish- 
ment, which be merely relates as a fact. A still 
more gross nusrepreaentation occurs in p. 526. 



courai^ed bv the obvious change in the 
temper of the multitude to declare them- 
selves. We find that Pelhcan and Capito, 
two of the most learned scholars in west- 
em Germany, had come, as early as 1512, 
to reject altogether the doctrine of the 
real presence. We find, also, that (£co- 
lampadius had begun to preach some of 
the Protestant doctrines in 1514.* And 
Erasmus, who had so manifestly prepared 
the way for the new Reformers, contin- 
ued, as it is easy to show from the uniform 
current of his letters beyond the year 
1520, favourable to their cause. His en- 
emies were theirs, and he concurred in 
much that they preached, especially as to 
the exterior practices of religion. Some, 
however, of Luther's tenets he did not 
and could not approve ; and he was alrea- 
dy disgusted by that imtemperance of 
language and conduct which, not long af- 
terward, led him to recede entirely from ' 
the Protestant side.f 

59. It would not be just, probably, to 
give Bossuet credit in every part Dangermis 
of that powerful delijieation of tenets or 
Luther's theological tenets with '-»»•»>«'' 
which he begins the History of the Varia- 
tions of Protestant Churches. Nothing, 
perhaps, in polemical eloquence is so 
splendid as this chapter. The eagle of 
Meaux is there truly seen, lordly of form, 
fierce of eye, temble in his beak and 
claws. But he is too determined a parti- 
san to be trusted by those who seek the 
truth without regard to persons and de- 
nominations. His quotations from Luthei 
are short, and in French : I have failed, in 
several attempts, to verify the references. 
Yet we are not to follow the Reformer's 
partisans in dissembling altogether, like 
Isaac Milner, or in slightly censuring, as 
others have done, the enormous paradox- 
es which deform his writings, especially 



• Gerdes, i., 117, 124, et post. In fact, the pre- 
cursors of the Reformation were very numerous, 
and are collected by Gerdes in his first and third 
folumes, thongh he has greatly exaggerated the 
truth by reckoning as such Dante and Petrarch, 
and all opponents of the temporal power of the pa 
pacy. Wessel may. upon the whole, be fairly reck 
oned among the Reformers. 

t In 1519 and 1520, even in his letters to Albert, 
archbishop of Mentz, and others by no means pnr* 
tial to Luther, he speaks of him very handsomely, 
and with lit(le or no disapprobation, except on ac- 
count of his intemperance, thoo^h professing only 
a slight acquaintance with his wruin^s. The proofs 
are too numerous to be cited. He says, m a leUer 
to Zwingle as late as 1521, Videor milii fere onmia 
docuisse, quae docet Lutherus, nisi quud nun lam 
atrociter, quodque abstinui a quibusdam aenigmatis 
et paradoxis. This is quoted by Gerdes. i.. 153, 
from a collection of letters of Erasmus, published 
by Hottinger, but not contained in the Leyden edi- 
tion. Jortin seems not to have seen them. 
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8C zh as fall within the present peViod. In 
maintaining salvation to depend on faith 
as a single condition, he not only denied 
the importance, in a religious sense, of a 
virtuous Ufe, but asserted that every one 
who felt within himself a full assurance 
that his sins were remitted (which, ac- 
cording to Luther, is the proper meaning 
of Christian faith), became incapable of 
sinning at all, or, at least, of forfeiting the 
favour of God, so long, bat so long only, 
as that assurance should continue. Such 
expressions are sometimes said by Seck- 
endorf and Mosheim to have been thrown 
out hastily and without precision ; but I 
fear it will be found on examination that 
they are very definite and clear, the want 
of precision and perspicuity being rather 
in those Which are alleged as inconsistent 
with them, and as more consonant to the 
general doctrine of the Christian Church.* 
It must not be supposed for a moment 
that Luther, whose soul was penetrated 
with a fervent piety, and whose integrity 
as well as purity of life are unquestioned, 
could mean to give any encouragement to. 
a licentious disregard of moral virtue ; 
which he valued as in itself lovely before 
God as well as man, though, in the tech- 
mical style of his theology, he might deny 
its proper obligation. But his temper led 
him to follow up any proposition of Scrip- 
ture to every consequence that might 
seem to result from its literal meaning; 
and he fai^cied that to represent a future 
state as the motive of virtuous action, or 
as any way connected with human con- 
duct for better or worse, was derogatory to 
the free ffrace of God, and the omnipotent 
agency of the Spirit in converting the soul.f 



* See, in proof of this, Luther's works, toI. f., 
passim (edit. 1554). The first work of Melanch- 
ihon. his Loci CommaDes, published in 1521, when 
he followed Luther more obsequiously in his opin- 
ions than he did in after life, is equally replete with 
the stronffest Calvinism. This word is a little 
awkward m this place ; but I am compelled to use 
it, as most intelligible to the reader ; and I conceive 
that these two reformers went much beyond the 
language of Augustin, which the schoolmen thought 
themselves bound to recognise as authority, though 
they might elude its spirit. I find the first edition 
of Melanchthon*8 Loci Communes in Von der Hardt, 
Hiatoria Litteraria Reformationis, a work which 
contains a great deal of curious matter. It is called 
by him opus rarissimum, not being in the edition of 
Melanchthon*s theological works ; which some have 
ascribed to the art of Peucer, whose tenets were 
widely different. 

t I am unwilling to give these pages too theolo- 
gical a cast by proving this statement, as I have the 
means of doing, by extracts from Luther's own 
early writings. Milner's very prolix history of this 
period is rendered less valuable by his disingenuous 
trick of suppressing all passages in these treatises 
of Luther which display his Antinomian paradoxes 
in 3 strong ligbt whoever has read the writing? 



60. Whatever may be the bias' of our 
minds as to the truth of Luther's doctrines, 
we should be careful, in considering the 
Reformation as a part of the history of 
mankind, not to be misled by the superfi- 
cial and ungrounded representations which 
we sometimes find in modern writers. 
Such is this, that Luther, struck by the 
absurdity of the prevailing superstitions, 
was desirous of introducing a more ra- 
tional system of religion ; or, that he con- 
tended for freedom of inquiry, and the 
boundless privileges of individual judg- 
ment ; or, what others have been pleased 
to suggest, that his zeal for learning and 
ancient philosophy led him to attack the 
ignorance of the monks, and the crafty 
policy of the church, which withstood all 
liberal studies. 

61. These notions are merely fallacious 
refinements, as every man of Reaiexpiana- 
plain understanding, who is ac- ^'o" ^^ i^**"- 
quainted with the writings of the early re- 
formers, or has considered their history, 
must acknowledge. The doctrines of Lu- 
ther, taken altogether, are not more ra- 
tional, that is, more conformable to what 
men, a priori, would expect to find in re- 
ligion, than those of the Church of Rome ; 
nor did he ever pretend that they were so. 
As to the privilege of free inquiry, it was, 
of course, exercised by those who deserted 
their ancient altars, but certainly not upon 
any latitudinarian theory of a right to judge 
amiss. Nor, again, is there any founda- 
tion for imagining that Luther was con- 
cerned for the mte rests of literature. 
None had he himself, save theological; 
nor are there, as I apprehend, many allu- 
sions to profane studies, or any proof of 
his regard to them, in all his works. On 
the contrary, it is probable that both the 
principles of this great founder of the Ref- 
ormation, and the natural tendency of so 
intense an application to theological con- 
troversy, checked for a time the progress 
of philological and philosophical literature 
on this side of the Alps.* Every solution 
of the conduct of the reformers must be 

of Luther up to the year 1520 inclusive, must find 
it impossible to contradict ray aasertion. In treat- 
ing of an author so full of unlimited propositions as 
Luther, no positive proof as to his tenets can be re* 
fbted by the production of inconsistent passages. 

♦ Rrasmus, after he had become exasperated with 
the reformers, repeatedly charges them with mining 
literature Ubicunque regnat Lutheranismus. ibi 
literarum est interitus.— Epist. Mvi. (1528). Evan- 
gelicos istos, cum multis aliis, turn hoc nomine prw- 
cipue odi, quod per eos ubique languent, fugent, ja- 
cejit, intereunt bona litcrae, sine quibus quid est 
hominum vita ? Amant viaticum et uxorcm, caetera 
pili non faciunt. Hoc fucos longtssime arcendos 
censeo a vestro contubernio— Ep. ncccoxlvi. (eod. 
ann.) There were, however, at this time ha well 
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nugatory except one, that they were men 
absorbed by the conviction that they were 
fighting tlie battle of God But among the 
population of Germany or Switzerland 
there was undoubtedly another predomi- 
nant feeling ; the sense of ecclesiastical 
oppression, and scorn for the worthies^ 
swarm of monks and friars. This may 
be said to have divided the propagators of 
the Reformation into such as merely pulled 
down and such as built upon the ruins. 
Ulric von Hutten may pass for the type 
of the one, and Luther himself of the oth- 
er. And yet it is hardly correct to say of 
Luther that he erected his system on the 
ruins of popery. For it was rather the 
growth and expansion in his mind of one 
positive dogma, justification by faith, in the 
sense he took it (which can be easily 
shown to have preceded the dispute about 
indulgences),* that broke down and crush- 
ed successively the various doctrines of 
the Romish Church ; not because he had 
originally much objection to them, but be- 
cause there was no longer room for them 
in a consistent system of theology. f 
62. The laws of synchronism, which 



as afterward, more learned men on the aide of the 
Keformation than on that of the church. 

« See hia disputationa at Wittenberg, 1516; and 
the aennona he preached in the aame and the aub- 
aequent year. 

t The beet aathoritiea for the early hiatory of the 
Reformation are Seckeudorf, Hiat. Lutheraniaroi, 
and Sleidan. Hiat.de la R^lbrmation, in Courayer'a 
French tranalation ; the former being chiefly uaeful 
for theeccleaiaatical.tbe latter for political hiatory. 
Dut as tbeae confine themaelvea to Germany, Gerdea 
(Hist Evangel. Reformat ) ia neceaaary for the Zu- 
inglian hiatory, aa well aa for that of the Northern 
kingdoma. The firat aectiona of Father PauPa Hia- 
tory of the Council of Trent are alao valuable. 
Schmidt, Hiatoire dea Allemanda, Tola. vL and vii., 
haa told the vtory on the aide of Home apecioualy 
and with aome faimeaa ; and Roacoe haa vindicated 
Leo X. from the imputation of unneceaaary violence 
in hia proceeding against Luther. Moaheim ia al- 
ways good, but concise ; Milner, far from concise, 
but highly preiudiced, and in the habit of gifing hia 
quotattona m h^nglish, which is not quite satisfacto- 
ry to a lover of truth. 

The essay on the influence of the Reformation by 
Villera, which obtained a prize from the French In- 
atitute, and haa been extolled by a very friendly, but 
belter-informed writer in the Biographic Uuiver- 
aelle, appears to me the work of a man who had 
not taken the pains to read any one contemporary 
work, or even any compilation which containa many 
eztracta. No wonder that it doea not represent, 
in the alightest degree, the real apirit of the times 
or the lenetd of the reformera. Tnua,- e. gr., " Lu- 
ther," he says, " exposed the abuse of the traffic of 
indulgences, and the danger of believing that heav. 
en and the remiasion of all crimes could be bought 
with money ; while a aincere repentance and an 
amended life were the only meane of appeaaing di- 
vine justice."— ( P. 65, Engl transl. ) This, at leaat, 
ia not very like Lutber*s Antinomian contempt for 
repentance and amendment of life ; it might come 
near to the notions of Eraamua. 



we have hitherto obeyed, bring oAvtu 
strange partners together, and we Funo«» 
may was at once from Luther to Ariosto. 
The Orlando Furioso was first printed at 
Ferrara in 1516. This edition contained 
forty cantos, to which the last six were 
added in 1533. Many stanzas, chiefly of 
circumstance, were interpolated by the 
author from time to time. 

63. Ariosto has been, after Homer, the 
favourite poet of Europe. His grace itspop- 
and facility, his dear and rapid uuriiy. 
stream of language, his variety and beauty 
of invention, his very transitions of subject, 
so frequently censured by critics, but art- 
fully devised to spare the tediousness that 
hangs on a protracted story, left him no ri- 
val in general popularity. Above sixty edi 
tions of the Orlando Furioso were publish 
ed in the sixteenth century. There was 
not one, says Bernardo Tasso, of any age, 
or sex, or rank, who was satisfied after 
more than a single perusal. If the change 
of manners and sentiments has already 
in some degree, impaired this attraction; 
if we cease to take mterest in the prowess 
of Paladins, and find their combats a little 
monotonous, this is, perhaps, the neccssa'* 
ry lot of all poetry, which, as it can only 
reach posterity through the medium of 
contemporary reputation, must accommo- 
date itself to the fleeting character of its 
own time. This character is strongly im- 
pressed on the Orlando Furioso ; it well 
suited an age of war, and pomp, and gal- 
lantry ; an age when chivalry was still re- 
cent in actual life, and was reflected in 
concentrated brightness from the mirror 
of romanee. 

64. It has been sometimes hinted as an 
objection to Ariosto, that he is want or m- 
not sufliciently in earnest, and housimss. 
leaves a little suspicion of laughing at his 
subject. I do not perceive that he does 
this in a greater degree than good sens» 
and taste permit The poets of knight 
errantry might in this respect be arranged 
in a scale, of which Pulci and Spenser 
would stand at the extreme points; the 
one mocking the absurdities he coollv in- 
vents, the other, by intense strength of 
conception, full of love and faith in his 
own creations. Between these, Boiardo, 
Ariosto, and Bemi take successively their 
places ; none so deeply serious as Spen- 
ser, none so ironical as Pulci. It was 
not easy in Italy, especially after the 
Morgante ^aggiore had roused the sense 
of ridicule, to keep up at every moment 
the solemn tone which Spain endured in 
the romances of the sixteenth century , 
nor was this consonant to the gayety o( 
Ariosto. It is the light carelessness oi 
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luB manner whieh constittites a great pait 
of its charm. ^ 

65. Oastelvetro has blamed Arioato for 
k eootinu- budding on the foundationa of 
tionorBoi- Boiardo.* He seems to have 
*^**' had originally no other design 
than to carry onward, a little better than 
Agostint, that very attractive story ; har- 
ing written, it is said, at first only a few 
cantos to pleaq^ his friends.f Certainly it 
is rather smgular that so great and renown- 
ed a poet ahonU have been little more 
than the continuator of one who had so 
lately preceded him ; though Saiviati de- 
fends him by the examine of Homer ; and 
other crities, with whom we shall, perfas^, 
not agree, have thought this the best apol- 
ogy for writing a romantic instead of an 
heroic poem. The story of the Orlando 
Innamorato must be known before we can 
well understand that of the Furioso. But 
this is nearly what we find in Homer ; for 
who can reckon the Iliad anything but a 
fragment of the tale of Troyt It was, 
indeed, less felt by the compatriota of 
Homer, idready familiar with that legend- 
ary cyclus of heroic song, than it is by 
the readers of Ariosto, who are not, in 
general, very well acquainted with the po- 
em of his precursor. Yet experience has 
even here shown that the popular voice 
does not echo the complaint of the critic. 
This is chiefly owing to the want of a 
predominant unity in the Orlando Furioso, 
which we commonly read in detached 
parcels. The unity it does possess, dis- 
tinct from the story of Boiardo, consists 
in the loves and announced nuptials of 
Rogero and Bradamante, the imaginary 
progenitors of tlie hpuse of Este; but 
AriosU) does not gain by this condescen- 
sion to the vanity of a pett^r sovereign. 

60. The inventions of Ariosto are less 
In some Original than those of Boiardo, but 
poinifl in- they are more pleasing and vari- 
feri«r. ^^ j^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^l^j mvthology 

and of modem romance furnished him 
with those delightful episodes we all ad- 
mire, with his Olimpia and Bireno, his 
Ariodante and Geneura, his Cloridan and 
Medoro, his Zerbino and Isabella. He is 
more .conversant with the Latin poets, or 
has turned them to better account than his 
predecessor. For the sudden transitions 



* Poetica d'Aristotele (1570). It violates, he 
•ays, the rale of Aristotle, am M-nv, h t^ avayKiis 
fit! iitr' aWo em. CamiUo Pelie^tni, in his fa- 
IIKH18 controversy with the Academicians of Flor- 
ence, repeau the same censure. Saiviati, under 
the disguised name I'lnfarinato (Opere di Tasso, 
ii., 190), defends Ariosto by the example of Homer, 
which Castelvetro had already observed to be in- 
applicable. 

f Qoadrto, Storia d'ogni Poesia, vi., €06. 



in the middle of a canto, or even a stanza, 
with which every reader of Ariosto is fa- 
miliar, he is indebted to Boiardo, who had 
himself imitated in them the metrical ro- 
mancers of the preceding age. From 
them, also, that justice may l^ rendered 
to those nameless rhymers, Boiardo drew 
the individuality of character, by. which 
their heroes were distinguished, and which 
Ariosto has not - been so careful to pre- 
serve. His Orlando has less of the hon- 
est simplicity, and his Astolfo less of the 
gay boastfulness, that had been assigned 
to them in the cyclus. 

67. Oomiani observes of the style of 
Ariosto — what we may all per- Bsautiesor 
ceive, on attending to it, to be ttoMyie. 
true--that he is sparing in the use of met- 
aphors, contenting himself generally with 
the plainest expressions ; by which, if he 
loses something in dignity, he gains in 
perspicuity. It may be added, that he is 
not very successful in figurative language, 
which IS sometimes forced and exagger- 
ated. Doubtless this transparency of 
phrase, so eminent in Ariosto, is the cause 
that he is read and delighted in by the 
multitude as well as by the few; and 
it seems also to be the cause that he 
can never be satisfactorily rendered into 
language less musical, and, consequently, 
less independent upon an ornamental dress . 
in poetry, than his own, or one which 
wants the peculiar advantages by which 
conventional variances in the form of 
words and the liberty of inversion, as 
well as the frequent recurrence of the 
richest and most euphonious rh3rmes, ele- 
vate the simplest expression in Italian 
verse above the level of discourse. Gal- 
ileo, being asked by what means he had 
acquired the remarkable talent of giving 
perspicuity and grace to his philosophicia 
writings, referred it to the continual study 
of Ariosto. His similes are conspicuous 
for their elaborate beauty ; they are fa- 
miliar to every reader of this great poet ; 
imitated, as they usually are, from the 
ancients, they maintain an equal strife 
with their models, and occasionally sur- 
pass them. But even the general strain 
of Ariosto, natural as it seems, was not 
unpremeditated, or left to its own felicity; 
his manuscript at Ferrara, part of which 
is shown to strangera, beara numerous al- 
terations, the perUimentij if I may borrow 
a word from a kindred art, of creative ge- 
nius. 

68. The Italian critics love to expatiate 
in his praise, though they are Aecompanisd 
often keenly sensible to his de- ^*'> *"**«• 
fects. The variety of style and of rhythm 
in Ariosto, it is remarked by Gravina, is 
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convenibttt to that of his subject His 
rhymes, the «aine author observes, seem 
to spring from the thoughts, and not from 
the necessities of metre. He describes 
minutely) but with hiuch felicity, and gives 
a clear idea of every part ; like the Far- 
nesian Hercules, which seems greater by 
the distinctness of every vein and muscle.* 
Quadrio praises the correspondence of the 
sound to the sense. Yet neither of these 
critics is blindly partial. It is acknowl- 
edged, indeed, by his warmest advocates, 
that he falls sometimes below his subject, 
and that trifling and feeble lines intrude 
too frequently in the Orlando Furioso. I 
can hardly regret, however, that, in the 
passages of flattery towards the house of 
Este— such as that long genealogy which 
he deduces in the third canto — ^his genius 
has deserted him, and he degenerates, as 
it were wilfully, into prosaic tediousness. 
In other allusions to contemporary history 
he is little better. I am hazarding a devi- 
ation from the judj^ment of ^ood critics 
when I add, that, in the opening stanzas 
of each canto, where the poet appears in 
his own person, I And generally a defi- 
ciency of viffour and originality, a pover- 
ty of thought and of emotion, which is 
also very far from unusual in the speeches 
of his characters. But these introduc- 
tions have been greatly admired. 

69. Many faults of language in Ariosto 
Its place M are observed by his countrymen. 
• poem. They justly blame also his inob- 
servance of propriety, his hyperbolical 
extravagance, his harsh metaphors, his 
affected thoughts. These are sufiiciently 
obvious to a reader of reflecting taste ; 
but the enchantment of his pencil redeems 
every failing, and his rapidity, like that 
of Homer, leaves us little time to censure 
before we are hurried forward to admire. 
The Orlando Furioso, as a great single 
poem, has been very rarely surpassed in 
the living records of poetry. He must 
yield to three, and only three, of his pre- 
decessors. He has not the force, simpli- 
city, and truth to nature of Homer, the 
exquisite style and sustained majesty of 
Virgil, nor the originality and boldness of 
Dante. The most obvious parallel is 
Ovid, whose Metamorphoses, however, 
ore far excelled by the Orlando Furioso, 
not in fertility of invention, or variety of 
images and sentiments, but in *purity of 
taste, in grace of language, and harmony 
pf versification. 

70. No edition of Amadis de Gaul h^ 
AflMdii been proved to exist before that 
de ctatti. printed at Seville in 1519. which 



yet is suspected of not being the first.* 
This famous romance, which, in its day« 
was almost as popular as the Orlando Fu- 
rioso itself, was translated into French by 
Herberay between 1540 and 1557, and into 
English by Munday in 1610. The four 
books by Vasco de Lobeyra grew to 
twenty by successive editions, which have 
been held by lovers of romance far infe- 
rior to the original. They deserve at 
least the blame, or praise, of making the 
entire work unreadable by the most pa- 
tient or the most idle of mankind. Amadis 
de Gaul can still, perhaps, impart pleasure 
to the susceptible imagination of youth ; 
but the want of deeper or permanent sym- 
pathy leaves a naked sense of unprofita- 
bleness in the perusal, which must, it 
should seem, alienate a reader of mature 
years. Amadis at least obtained the lau 
rel at the hands of Cervantes, speaking 
through the barber and curate, while so 
many of Lobeyra^s unworthy imitators 
were condemned to the flames. 

71. A curious dramatic performance, if 
it may deserve such an appellation, q^j^ 
was represented at Pans in 1511, *^* 
and published in 1516. It is entitled Le 
Prince des Sots et la Mdre Sotte, by one 
Peter Gringore, who had before produced 
some other pieces of less note, and bor- 
dering more closely on the moralities. 
In the general idea there was nothing 
original. A prince of fools had Ion? ruled 
his many-coloured subjects on the theatre 
of a joyous company, les Enfans Sans 
Souci, who had diverted the citizens of 
Paris with their buffoonery, under the 
name, perhaps, of moralities, while their 
graver brethren represented the mysteries 
of scripture and legend. But the chief 
aim of La Mere Sotte was to turn the pope 
and court of Rome into ridicule during 
the sharp contest of Louis XII. with Ju- 
lius II. It consists of four parts^ all in 
verse. The first of these is called The 
Cry, and serves as a sort of prologue, 
summoning all fools of both sexes to see 
the prince of fools play on Shrove Tues- 
day. The second is The Folly. This is an 
irregular dramatic piece, full of poignant 
satire on the clergy, but especially on the 
pope. A third part is entitled The Mo- 
rality of the Obstinate Man ; a dialogue in 
allusion to the same dispute. Finallv 
comes an indecetit farce, unconnected with 
the preceding subject. Gringore, who rep- 
resented the character of La Mdre Sotte, 
was generally known by that name, and 
assumed it in his subsequent publications.f 



• Ragion Poetica, p. 104. 



* Brunei, Man. da Libraire. 

t Beauchampa, Reoherchea anr le TliMtre Fran- 
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79. Gringore was certainly at a mat 
distance from the Italian stage, which 
had successfully adapted the plots of 
Latin comedies to modeni stories. But, 
among the barbarians, a dramatic writer, 
somewhat younger than he, was now be- 
ginning to earn a respectable celebrity, 
though limited to a yet uncultivated lan- 
guage, and to the inferior class of society. 
Hans Sachs, a shoemaker of Nuremberg, 
bom in 1494, is said to have produced his 
first carnival play (Fast nacht spiel) in 
1517. He belonged to the fraternity of 
poetical artisans, the meister-singers of 
Germany, who, from the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, had a succession of 
mechanical (in every sense of the word) 
rhymers to boast, to whom their country- 
nten attached as much reverence as might 
have sufficed for more genuine bards. In 
a spirit which might naturally be expected 
from artisans, they required a punctual 
observance of certain arbitrary canons, 
the by-laws of the Corporation Muses, to 
which the poet must conform. These, 
however, dia not dimini&h the fecundity, 
if they repressed the* eicursiveness, of 
our meister-singers, and, least of all, that 
of Hans Sachs himself, who poured forth, 
in about forty years, fifty-three sacred 
and seventy-eight profane plays, sixty- 
four farces, fifty-nine fables, and a large 
assortment of other poetry. These dra- 
matic works are now scarce even in Ger- 
many ; they appear to be ranged in the 
same class as the early fruits of the 
French and English theatres. We shall 
mention Hans Sachs again in another 
chapter.* 

73. No English poet since the death of 
stepben Lydgate had arisen whom it could 
Htwea. be thought worth while to mention.f 
Many, perhaps, will not admit that Ste- 
phen Hawes, who now meets us, should 
be reckoned in that honourable list. His 
•* Pastime of Pleasure, or the Historic of 
Graunde Amour and La bel Pucel," fin- 
ished in 1506, was printed by Wynkyn de 
Worde in 1617. Prom this title we might 
hardly expect a moral and learned allego- 



^8. 6«ajet, Bibl. Pren^ise, xi , 212. Niceron, 
vol. xxziv. Boaterwek, Oesch. der Franzoser Poe- 
816, T., 113 Biogr. Univcrt. The works of Grin- 

Ef says the last aothority, are rare, and soueht 
le lovers of our old poetrr because they ais- 
the state of manners at the beginning of the 
sixieenth century. 

* Biogr. UntT. Eichhom, iii.,948. Bouterwek, 
ix., 381. Heinsius, !▼., 160. Retrospective Ke- 
▼iew, vol. X 

t I have adverted in another place to Alexander 
Barclay's translation of the i3hip of Fools from 
Sebastian Brandt ; and I may here observe, that 
he has added many original strokes on bit own 
cotmtrymen, especially on the clergy. 
Vol. L— Y 



ry, in which the seven sciences of the triv- 
ium and (juadrivium, besides a host of 
abstract virtues and qualities, play their 
parts, in living personality, through a poem 
of about six thousand lines. Those who 
require the ardent words or the harmo- 
nious grace of poetical diction, will not 
frequently be content with Hawes. Un- 
like many of our older versifiers, he would 
be judged more unfavourably by extracts 
than by a general view of his long work. 
He is rude, obscure, full of pedantic Latin- 
isms, and probably has been disfigured in 
the press ; but learned and philosophical, 
remmding us frequently of the school of 
James I. The best, though probably an 
unexpected parallel for Hawes is John 
Bunyan ; their inventions are of the same 
class, various and novel, though with no 
remarkable pertinence to the leading sub- 
ject, or naturally consecutive order ; their 
characters, though abstract in name, have 
a personal truth about them, in which 
Phineas Fletcher, a century after Hawes, 
fell much below him; they render the 
general allegory subservient to inculcating 
a system, the one of philosophy, the oth- 
er of religion. I do not mean that the 
Pastime of Pleasure is equal in merit, as 
it certainly has not been in Success, to 
the Pilgrim^s Progress. Bunyan is pow- 
erful and picturesque from his concise 
simplicity ; Hawes nas the common fail- 
ings of our old writers, a tedious and lan- 
guid diflfuseness, an expatiating on themes 
of pedantry in which the reader takes no 
interest, a weakening of every feature 
and every reflection by ignoi^nce of the 
touches that give effect. But if we con- ' 
sider the ** Historic of Graunde Amour" 
less as a poem to be read than as a meas- 
ure of the author^s mental power, we 
shall not look down upon so long and well- 
sustained an allegory. In this style of 
poetry much was required that no mind 
ill stored with reflection or incapable of 
novel combination could supply ; a clear 
conception of abstract modes, a familiarity 
with the human mind, and with the effects 
of its qualities on human life, a power of 
justly perceiving and vividly representing 
the analogies of sensible and rational ol^ 
jects. Few that preceded Hawes have 
possessed more of these gifts than him- 
self. 

74. This poem has been little known 
till Mr. Southey reprinted it in 1831 ; the 
original edition is very rare. Warton had 
given several extracts, which, as I have 
observed, are disadvantageous to Hawes, 
and an analysis of the whole ;• but, though 



* Hist, of English Poetry^ iii.. 54. 
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he prAiseB the author for imagination, and 
admits that the poem has been ui^ustiy 
neglected, he has not dwelt enough on 
the erudition and reflection it displays. 
Uawes appears to have been educated at 
Oxford, and to have traTelled much on the 
Continent. He held also an office in the 
court of Henry VIL We may reckon 
him, therefore, among the earliest of our 
learned and accompUshed gentlemen ; and 
his poem is the first fruits of that ffradual 
ripening of the English mind, which must 
have been the process of the laboratory 
of time in the silence and darkness of the 
fifteenth century. It augured a genera- 
tion of grave and stern thinkers, and the 
omen was not vain. 

75. Another poem, the Temple of Glass, 
Change In ^hich Wartou had given to 
the Engiiih Hawes, is now, by general con- 
unguage. g^nt, restored to Lydgate. In- 
dependently of external proof, which is 
decisive,* it will appear that the Temple 
of Glass is not written in the English of 
Henry VII.*s reign. I mention this only 
for the sake of observing that, in follow- 
ing the line of our writers in verse and 
prose, we find the old obsolete English to 
nave gone out of use about the accession 
of Edward IV. Lydgate and Bishop Pe- 
cock, especially the latter, are not easily 
understood by a reader not habituated to 
their language ; he requires a glossary, or 
must help himself out by conjecture. In 
th(B Paston Letters, on the contrary, in 
Harding, the metrical chronicler, or in Sir 
John Fortescue^s discourse on the differ- 
ence betwefen an absolute and limited 
monarchy, he finds scarce any difficulty ; 
antiquated words and forms of termina- 
tion frequently occur; but he is hardly 
sensible that he reads these books much 
less fluently than those of modem times. 
These were written about 1470. But in 
Sir Thomas More's History of Edward 
v., written about 1509, or in the beautiful 
ballad of the Nut-brown Maid, which we 
cannot place very far from the year 1500, 
but which, if nothing can be brought to 
contradict the internal evidence, I should 
incline to refer to this decennium, there is 
not only a diminution of obsolete phrase- 
ology, but a certain modem tuni and 
stracture, both in the verse and prose, 
which denotes the commencement of a 
new »ra, and the establishment of new 
rules of taste in polite literature. Every 
one will understand that a broad line can- 
not be traced for the beginning of this 

* See note in Price** edition of Warton, ubi su- 
pra : to which I add, that the Temple of Glass is 
mentioned in the Paston Letters, ii.,90, long before 
the time of Hawes. 



change: Hawes, thotigh his English is 
very different from that of Lydgate, seems 
to have had a great veneration for him, 
and has imitated the manner of that 
school, to which, in a marshalling of our 
poets, he unquestionably belongs. Skel- 
ton,on the contrary, though ready enough 
to coin words, has comparatively few that 
are obsolete. 

75. The strange writer whom we have 
just mentioned seems to fall well ^ 
enough within this decad; though ' °"' 
his poetical life was long, if it be tme that 
he received the laureate crown at Oxford 
in 1463, and was also the author of a libel 
on Sir Thomas More, ascribed to him by 
Ellis, which, alluding to the Nun of Kent, 
could hardly be written before 1533.* 
But, though this piece is somewhat in 
Skelton^s inanner, we find it said that he 
died in 1539, and it is probably the work 
of an imitator. Skelton is certainly not a 
poet, unless some degree of comic hu- 
mour and a torrent-like volubility of words 
in doggerel rhyme c^n make one *, but this 
uncommon fertility, in a language so little 
copious as ours was at that time, bespeaks 
a mind of some original vigour. Few 
English writers come nearer in this re- 
spect to Rabelais, whom Skelton prece- 
ded. His attempts in serious poetry are 
utterly contemptible ; but the salirical lines 
on Cardinal Wolsey were probably not. in- 
effective. It is impossible to determine 
whether they were written before 1620. 
Though these are better known than any 
poem of Skelton's, his dirge on Philip 
Sparrow is the most comic and imagina- 
tive.! 

77. We must now take a short survey 
of some other departments of lit- orientat 
erature during this second decad i^fo^fc^ 
of the sixteenth century. The Oriental 
languages become a little more visible in 
bibliographv than before. An iEthiopic, 
that is, Abyssinian grammar, with the 
Psalms in the same language, was pub- 
lished at Rome by Potken in 1513; a 
short treatise in Arabic at Fano in 1514, 
being the first time those characters bad 
been used in type; a Psalter in 1516, by 
Giustiniani at Genoa, in Hebrew, Ghaldee, 
Arabic, and Greek ;{ and a Hebrew Bible, 



* -Ellis's Specimeos, vol ii. 

i This last poem is reprinted in Sonthey's Se- 
lections from the Older PoeU Kitracts from Skel- 
ton occnr also in Warton, and one in the first vol- 
ume of the Somers Tracts. Mr Dyce has it. 1 
believe, in contemplation to publish a collective 
edition. 

t It is printed in ei^^t colamns, which Gesner, 
apnd Bayle, Justiniani, note D., thus describes : 
Qaanim prima habet Hebresm edilionem, secunda 
Latinam interpretalionem respondentem Hebrs* 
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with the Chaldee paraphrase and other 
aids, by Felice di Prato, at Venice in 1519. 
The book of Job, in Hebrew^ appeared at 
Paris in 1516. Meantime the magnificent 
Polyglott Bible of Aicala proceeded under 
the patronage of Cardinau Ximenes, and 
was published in &ve volumes folio, be- 
tween the ^ears 1514 and 1517. It con- 
tains, in tnple columns, the Hebrew, the 
Septuagint Greek, and Latin Vulgate ; the 
Chaldee paraphrase of the Pentateuch by 
Onkelos being also printed at the foot of 
the page.* Spain, therefore, had found 
men equal to superintend this arduous la- 
bour. Lebrixa was still living, though 
much advanced in years : Stunica and a 
few other now obscure names were his 
coadjutors. But that of Demetrius Cre- 
tensts appears among these in the title- 
page, to whom the principal care of the 
Greek was doubtless intrusted ; and it is 
highly probable that all the early Hebrew 
and Chaldee publications demanded the 
assistance of Jewish rabbis. 

78. The school of Padua, renowned al- 
PtanpoMtiiw ready for its medical science as 
well as for the cultivation of the 
Aristotelian philosophy, laboured under a 
suspicion of infidelity, which was consid- 
erably heightened by the work of Pompo- 
natius, its most renowned professor, on 
tke^ immortality of the soul, published in 
1516. This book met with several an- 
swerers, and was publicly bunied at Ven- 
ice ; but the patronage of Bembo sustain- 
ed Pomponatius at the court of Leo ; and 
he was permitted by the Inquisition to re- 
print his treatise, with some corrections. 
He defended himself by declaring that he 
merely denied the validity of philosophi- 
cal arguments for the soul's immortality, 
without doubting in the least the authori- 
ty of revelation, to which, and to that of 
the Church, he had expressly submitted. 
This, however, is the current language of 
philosophy in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, which must be judged 
by other presumptions. Brucker and Gin- 
eahi$b are clear as to the real disbelief of 
Pomponatius in the doctrine, and bring 

de Teibo in -verburii, tenia Latinam communem, 
4|ii«Tta Onscam. quinta Arabicam, sexta parapbra- 
Min, aermone quidem Chald»o, aed Uteris Hebrai- 
cia coDScriptam ; aeptima Latinam respondentein 
Chaldes, ultima ▼ero, id eat octava, conlinet scho- 
lia, hoc est, annotationes sparaas et intercisas. 

* Andr&8, xix., 35. An observation in the preface 
to the Compluteosian edition has been often ani- 
madverted upon, that they print the Vulgate be- 
tween the Hebrew and the Greek, like Christ be« 
iween two thieves. The expression, however it 
may have been introduced, is not to be wholly de- 
fended ; but at that time it was generally believed 
that the Hebrew text had been corrapted by the 
Jews. 



some proofs from his other writings, 
which seem more unequivocal than any 
that the treatise De Immortalitate affords. 
It is certainly possible, and not uncom- 
mon, for men to deem the arguments on 
that subject inconclusive, so far as derived 
from reason, while they assent to those 
that rest on revelation. It is, on the other 
hand, impossible for a man to believe in* 
consistent propositions when he perceives 
them to be so. The question, thereforei 
can only be, as Buhle seems to have seen, 
whether Pomponatius maintained the ra- 
tional arguments for a future state to be 
repugnant to known truths, or merely in- 
sufficient for conviction ; and this a super- 
ficial perusal of his treatise hardier enables 
me to determine ; though there is a pre- 
sumption, on the whole, that he had no 
more religion than the philosophers of 
Padua generally kept for a cloak. That 
University was' for more than a century 
the focus of atheism in Italy.* 

79 We may enumerate among the phil- 
osophical writings of this period, Raymond 
aJB being first published in 1516, a ^^'y- 
treatise fidl two hundred years older, by 
Raymond LuUy, a native of Majorca ; one 
of those innovators in philosophy, who, by 
much boasting of their original discoveries 
in the secrets of truth, are taken by many 
at their word, and gain credit for systems 
of science which those who beheve in 
them seldom trouble themselves to exam- 
ine or even understand. LuUy's principal 
treatise is his Ars Magna, being, as It pro- 
fesses, a new method of reasoning on all 
subjects. But this method ap|)ears iii« 
to be only an artificial disposition, method, 
readily obvious to the eye, of subjects and 
predicables, according to certain distinc- 
tions; which, if it were meant for any- 
thing more than a topical arrangement, 
such as the ancient orators employed to 
aid their invention, could only be compared 
to the similar scheme of using machinery 
instead of mental labour, devised by the 
philosophers of Laputa. Leibnitz is of 
opinion that the method mi^ht be conve- 
nient in extemporary speaking ; which is 
the utmost limit that can be assigned to its 



* Tiraboschi, vol. viii. Cohniani. GingQ£n4. 
Brucker. Duhle. Niceron. Biogr- Universelle. 
The last two of these are more favourable than the 
rest to the intentions of the. Padaan philoeopher. 

Pomponatius, or Peretto, as he was sometimes 
called, on account of his diminutive stature, which 
he had in common with his predecessor in philoso- 
phy, Marsilius Picinus, was ignorant of Greek, 
though be read lectures on Aristotle. In one of 
Sperone*s dialogues (p. 120, edit. 1596), he is made 
to argue, that if all books were read in translatiooa, 
the time now consumed in learning languages 
might be better employed. 
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usefulness. Lord Bacon has truly said of 
this, and of such idle and fraudulent at- 
tempts to substitute trick for science, that 
they are '^ not a lawful method, but a meth- 
od of imposture, which is to deliver knowl- 
edges in such manner as men may speed- 
ily come to make a show of learning who 
have it not ;" and that they are " nothing 
but a mass of words of all arts, to give 
men countenance, that those which use 
the terms might be thought to understand 
them." 

80. The writings of Lully are admitted 
to be very obscure ; and those of his com- 
mentators and admirers, amon^ whom the 
meteors of philosophy, Cornchus A^rippa 
and Jordano Bruno, were enrolled, are 
hardly less so. But, as is usual with 
such empiric medicines, it obtained a great 
deal of celebrity, and much ungrounded 
praise, not only for the two centuries 
which intervened between the author's age 
and that of its appearance from the press, 
but for a considerable time afterward, till 
the Cartesian philosophy drove that to 
which the art of Lully was accommodated 
from the field ; and even Morhof, near the 
end of the seventeenth century, avows 
that, though he had been led to reckon it a 
frivolous method, he had very much chan- 
ged his opinion on fuller examination.* 
The few pages which Brucker has given to 
Lully do not render his art very intelligi- 
ble ;t but they seem sufficient to show its 
uselessness for the discovery of truth. It 
is utterly impossible, even for those who 
have taken much pains to comprehend this 
method, which is not the case with me, to 
give a precise notion of it in a few words, 
even with the help of diagrams, which are 
indispensably required. | 

* Morhof, PoIyhMtor, 1. iUc 5. But, if I ander- 
•tand the grou&a on which Morhof rests his favour- 
ablo opinion of Lully's art, it is merely for its use- 
fulness in suggesting middle terms to a syHogistic 
disputant. 

t Bnicker, iT., 9-21. Gjngu^n^, who observes 
that Brucker's analvsis, 4 sa maniire accoutuin^e, 
may be understood by those who have learned Lul- 
ly*s method, but must be venr confused to others, 
has made the matter a great deal more unintelligi- 
ble b^ his own attempt to explain it^Hist. LitL de 
ritalie, vii., 497. I have found a better development 
of the method in Alstedius, Clavis Ariis Lulliann 
(Argentor, 1633), a. sUnch admirer of LuUy. But 
his praise of the art. when examined, is merely as 
an aid to the memory and to disputation, de quavis 
((tisstione utramque in partem disputandi. This 
is rather an evil than a good ; and, though mnemon- 
ical contrivances are not without utility, it is prob- 
able that much better could be found than that of 
Lully. 

% Buhte has observed, that the favourable recep- 
tion of Lully*s method is not surprising, since it is 
really useful in the association of ideas, like all other 
topical contrivances, and may be applied to any sub- 
ject, though often not very appropriately, suggesting 



81. The only geographical publication 
which occurs in this period is an peter 
account of the recent discoveries Martyr's 
in America, by Peter Martyr of An- «?**'«• 
ghiera, a Milanese, who passed great part 
of his life at the court of Madrid. The ti- 
tle is, De Rebus Oceanicis decades tres ; 
but it is, in fact, a series of epistles, thirty 
in number, written, or feigned to be writ- 
ten, at different times, as fresh information 
was received ; the first bearing date a few 
days only after the departure of Columbus 
in 1493 ; while the last tWo decads are ad- 
dressed to Leo X. An edition is said to 
have appeared in 1616, which is certain- 
ly the date of the author's dedication to 
Charles V. ; yet this edition seems not to 
have been seen by bibliographers. Though 
Peter Martyr's own account has been im- 
plicitly believed by Robertson and many 
others, there seems strong internal pre- 
sumption, or, rather, irresistible demon- 
stration, against the authenticity of these 
epistles in the character they assume. It 
appears to me evident that he threw the 
intelligence obtained into that form many 
years after the time. Whoever will take 
the trouble of comparing the first two let- 
ters in the decades of Peter Martyr with 
any authentic history, will perceive that 
they are a negligent and palpable impos- 
ture, every date being falsified, even ihiti 
of the year in which Columbus made his 
great discovery. It is a strange instance 
of oversight in Robertson that he has uni- 
formly Quoted them as written at the time, 
for the least attention must have shown 
him the contrary. And it may here be 
mentioned, that a similar suspicion has 
been very reasonably entertained with re- 
spect to another collection of epistles by 
the same author, rather better known than 
the present. There is a folio volume with 
which those who have much attended to 
the history of the sixteenth century are 
well acquainted, purporting to be a series 
of letters from Anghiera to various friends 
between the years 1488 and 1522. They 
are full of interesting facts, and woul'd be 
still more valuable than they are, could we 
put our trust in their genuineness as strict- 



matenals in extemporary speaking, and, notwith- 
standing its shortness, professing to be a complete 
system of topics ; but whoever should try it must 
be convinced of its inefficacy in reasoning. Hence 
he thinks that such men as Aggrippa and Bruno 
kept only the general principle of Lully's scheme, 
enlarging it by new contrivances of their own. — 
Hist, de Philos. ii., 612. See also an article on 
Lully in the Biogrephie Unhrerseile. Tennemaon 
calls the Ars Magna a logical machine to let men 
reason about everything without study or reflection. 
—Manuel de la Philos., i., 380. But this seems to 
have been much what Lully reckoned its merit. 
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ly contemporary doeuments. But, though 
Robertson has almost wholly relied upon 
them in his account of the Castilian in- 
surrection, and even in the Biographic 
Universelle no doubt is raised as to tneir 
being truly written at their several dates, 
y«t La Monnoye (if I remember right, cer- 
tainly some one) long since charged the 
author with imposture, on the ground that 
the letters, into which he wove the history 
of his times, are so full of anachronisms 
as to render it evident that they were fab- 
ricated afterward. It is several years 
since I read these epistles ; but I was cer- 
taialy struck with some palpable errors in 
chronology, which led me to suspect that 
several of them were wrongly dated, the 
solution of their being feigned not occur- 
ring to my mind, as the book is of con- 
siderable reputation.* A ground of suspi- 
cion hardly less striking is, that the letters 
of Peter Martyr are too exact for verisi- 
militude ; he announces events with ji^t 
the importance they ought to have, pre- 
dicts nothing but what comes to pass, and 
must, in fact, be either an impostor (in an 
innocent sense of the word), or one of the 
most sagacious men of his time. But, if 
not exactly what they profess to be, both 
these works of Anghiera are valuable as 
contemporary history ; and the first men- 
tioned in particular, De Rebus Oceanicis, 



is the earliest account we posMss of the 
settlement of the Spaniards in Darien, and 
the whole period between Columbus and 
Cortes. 

82. It would be embarrassing to the 
reader were we to pursue any kmger that 
rigidly chronological division by short de- 
cennial periods which has hitherto served 
to display the regular progress of Euro- 
pean literature, and especially of classi- 
cal learning. Many other provinces were 
now cultivated, and the history of each is 
to be traced separately from the rest, 
though frequently with mutual reference, 
and with regard, as far as possible, to their 
common unity. In the period immedi- 
ately before us, that unity was chiefly pre- 
served by the diligent study of the Latin 
and Greek languages ; it was to the writers 
in those languages that the theologian, the 
civil lawyer, the physician, the geometer 
and philosopher, even the poet, for the 
most part, and dramatist, repaired for the 
materials of their knowledge and the nour- 
ishment of their minds. We shall begin, 
therefore, by following the farther advan- 
ces of philological literature; and some 
readers must here, as in other places, par- 
don what they will think unnecessary mi- 
nuteness in so general a work as the pres- 
ent, for the sake of others who set a value 
on precise information. 



CHAPTER V. 



HISTORY OP ANCIENT LITBRATURB IN BVROPB FROM 1520 TO 1550. 



Classical Taste of the Italians. — Cicerot^ians — 
Erasmus attacks them. — Writings on Koman 
Antiquitf. — Learning in France. ~ Commenta- 
ries of BodsBDs.^- Progress of Learning in Spain. 
Oermanj, England. — State of Cambridge and 
Oxford.— AdTsnce of Learning still low.— Ency- 
clopedic Works. 

1. Italy, the genial soil where the liter- 
saperiori. oXuTe of antiquity had been first 
ty of Italy cultivated, still retained her su- 
iniasie. periority in the fine perception 

■ The following are specimens of anachronism 
whieh seem fatal to the genuineness of these epis- 
tles, and are only selected from others, in the year 
1489 be writes to a friend : In peeultarem te nostra 
tempestatis morbum, qui appeliatione HispanA Ra- 
hamnl dicitor, ab Italia morbus Gallicus, medicorum 
Ekpbantiam alii, alii ahter appellant, incidisse pra- 
cipitera, liberoad me scribis pede.— Epist. 68. Now, 
if we should even believe that this disease was 
known some years before the discovery of America 
and the siege of Naples, is it probable that it could 
have obtained the name of morbus Gallicus before 
the latter era? In February, 1511, he cominuni- 
cales the absolution of the Venetians by Julius 11, 



of its beauties, and in the power of retra- 
cing them by spirited imitation. It was 
the land of taste and sensibility ; never, 
surely, more so than in the age of Kaf- 
faelle as well as Ariosto. Far from the 
clownish ignorance so long predominant 
in the transalpine aristocracy, the nobles 
of Italy, accustomed to a cily life and to 
social festivity more than to war or the 
chase, wijre always conspicuous for their 
patronage, and, what is more important 
than mere patronage, their critical skill 
in matters of art and elegant learning. 
Among the ecclesiastical order this was 
naturally still more frequent. If the suc- 
cessors of Leo X. did not attain so splen- 
did a name, they were, perhaps, after the 



which took place in February, 1510.— Epist. 451. 
In a letter dated at Brussels, 31 Aug., 1520 (Kpist. 
689), he mentions the burning of the canon law at 
Wittenberg by Lnther, which is well known to have 
happened in the ensuing November. 
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short reign of Adrian VL, which, if we 
may believe the Italian writers, seemed to 
threaten an absolate return of barbarism,* 
not less munificent or sedulous in encour- 
aging polite and useful letters. The first 
part, indeed, of this period of thirty years 
was very adverse to the progress of learn- 
ing; especially in that disastrous hour 
when the lawless mercenaries of Bour- 
bon's army were led on to the sack of 
Rome. In this, and in other calamities 
of the same kind, it happened that univer- 
sities and literary academies were broken 
up, that libraries were destroyed or dis- 
persed. That of Sadolet, having been with 
difficulty saved in the pillage of Rome, was 
dispersed, in consequence of shipwreck 
during its transport to France.f A better 
sra commenced with the pacification of 
Italy in 1531. The subsequent wars were 
either transient or partial in their effects. 
The very extinction of all hope for civil 
freedom, which characterized the new pe- 
riod, turned the intellectual eneipes of an 
acute and ardent people towards those 
tranquil pursuits which their rulers would 
both permit and encourage. 
2. The real excellence of the ancients 



* ValeriaDQs, io his treatiM De Infelicitate Lit- 
teratonim, a melancholy aeries of unfortunate au> 
thoTs. in the manner, though not quite with the spirit 
^nd interest, of Mr. D'lsraeli, speaks of Adrian VI. 
' as v^f another Pa ul 1 1 . in hatred of literature. Rcce 
adest musarum eteloquentin, totiusqne nitoris hos- 
tis acrrhmtt8,qui lileratts omnibus inimicitias mini- 
tatur, quooiam, ut ipse dictitahat, Terentiani assent, 
quos cum odisse atque etiam persequi coepisset, vol- 
untarium alii exilium, alias atque alias alii latebras 
qnarentes, tamdiu latuere, quoad Dei beneficio, a1- 
tero imperii anno decessit, qui si aiiquanto diutins 
vizissit, Ootica ilia tempora adversus bonas litems 
▼idebatur SQscitaturus.— Lib. ii., p. 34. It is but fair 
to add, that Erasmus ascribes to Adrian the protec- 
tion of letters in the Low Countries. Viz nostra 
pfaalanz snstinnisset hostium conjurationem, ni 
Adrianastum Cardinalis, postea Romanus pontifex, 
hoc edidisset oraculum: Bonaa literas non dam- 
no, haereses et schismata damno.—Epist Mclzxvi. 
There is not, indeed, much in this : but the Biogra- 
phie Unirerselle (Snppl., art. Busleiden) informs 
us that this pope was compelled to interfere in 
order to remove the impediments to the founda- 
tion of Bu8leiden*s Collegium Trilingue at Lou- 
vain. It is well known that Adrian Y'- ^** ^^' 
dined to reform some abuses in the church, enough 
to set the Italiana against him. — See bis life, m 
Bayle, Note D. 

t Cum enipi direptis rebus cssteris, libri soli su- 
perstites ab hostium injuria intacti, in navim con- 
jecti, ad Gallias littus jam pervecti essent, incidit in 
vectores, et in ipsos familiares meoe pestilentia. 
Quo metu ii permoti, quorum ad littora navia ap- 

fiulsa ftterat,onera in terram ezponi non permisere. 
ta asportati sunt in alienas et ignotaa terras ; ez- 
ceptisque voluminibus paucis, quedeportavimecum 
hue proficiscens, mei reliqui lUi tot labores qnos 
impendersmus, Gnscis pneaertim codicihos conqoi- 
rendis nndique et coUigendis, mei tanti sumptua, 
loeB cur», omnes iteram jam ad nihilum reciderunt. 
— Sadolet, Epist., lib. i., p. 23 (Colon. 1554). 



in literature as weU as art gave rise Admim- 
to an enthusiastic and exclusive ti<m of 
admiration of antiquity, not unu- "'**"''• 
sual, indeed, in other parts of Europe, but 
in Italy a sort of national pride which all 
partook. They went back to the memory 
of past ages for consolation in their decli- 
ning fortunes, and conquered their barba- 
rian masters of the North in imagination 
with Caesar and Marius. Everything that 
reminded therft of the slow decay of Home, 
sometimes even their religion itself, sound- 
ed ill in their fastidious ears. Nothing 
was so much at heart with the Italian 
scholars as to write a Latin style, not only 
free from bart)arism, but conformable to 
the standard of what is sometimes called 
the Augustan age, that is, of the period 
from Cicero to Augustus. Several of 
them affected ttf be exclusively Ciceronian. 
3. Sadolet, one of the apostolic secre- 
taries under Leo X. and Clement g^^^i^ 
VIII., and raised afterward to the 
purple by Paul III., stood in as high a rank 
as any for purity of language without af- 
fectation, though he seems to have been 
reckoned of the Ciceronian school. Ex- 
cept his epistles, however, none of Sado- 
let's works are now read, or even appear to 
have been very conspicuous in his own age ; 
though Comiani has given an analysis of a 
treatise on education.* A greater name, 
in point of general literary reputa- g^^^^ 
tion, was Peter Bembo, a noble Ve- 
netian, secretary with Sadolet to Leo, and 
raised, like him, to the dignity of a car- 
dinal by Paul III. Bembo was known in 



* Niceron saf s of Sadolet^s Epistles, which form 
a very thick Tolume : II y a phisieurs choeea dignes 
d'etre r,ema]iqu6es dana lea lettres de Sadolet ; mais 
elles sont quelquefois trop diffuses, et, par conse- 
quent ennuyeuses i lire. I concur in this : yet it 
may be added, that the Epiatiea of Oicero woold 
sometimes be tedious, if we took as little interest 
in their subjects aa we commonly do in those of Sa- 
dolet His style is uniformly pure and good ; but 
he is no less fastidious than Bembo, and does not use 
circuity to avoid a theological ezpression. Thej 
are much more interesting, at leaat, thui the ordi- 
nary Lstin letters of hia contemporaries, each as 
thoee of PauUus Manntiua. A uniform gpodness 
of heart and love of right prevail in the epistles of 
Sadolet. His desire of ecclesiasticsl reformation 
in respect of morals has caused him to be suspect- 
ed of a bias towards Protestantism : and a letter ha 
wrote to Melaochthon, which that loamed man did 
not answer, has been brought in corroboration of 
this; but the general tenour of his lettera refates 
this surmiM ; bis theolosy, which wss wholly semi* 
pelagian, must have lea him to look with disgust 
on the Lutheran school (Epist, 1. iii., p. 181, and 1. 
ix.,p. 410); and after Paul III. bestowed on him 
the purple, he became a atanch friend of the coart 
of I&ome, though never losing his wish to see a re- 
form of its abuaes. Thia will he admitted by every 
one who takes the trouble to ran over Sadolet's epis- 
tles. 
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Latin and in Italian literature; and in each 
language both as a prose writer and a poet. 
We shall thus have to regard four claims 
he prefers to a niche in the temple of Fame, 
and we shall find none of them unground- 
ed. In pure Latin style he was not, per- 
haps, superior to Sadolet, but would not 
have yielded to any competitor in Buropo. 
It has been told, in proof of Bembo's scru- 
pulous care to give his compositions the 
utmost finish, that he kept forty portfolios, 
into which every sheet entered succes- 
sively, and was mily taken out to undergo 
lus corrections before it entered into the 
next limbo of this pnrgatoiy. Though this 
may not^be quite true, it is but an ex- 
aggeration of the laborious diligence by 
which he must often have reduced his 
sense to feebleness and vacuity. He was 
one of those exclusive Oiceronians who, 
keenly feeling the beauties of their mas- 
ter's eloquence, and aware of the corrup- 
tion which, after the age of Augustus, came 
rapidly over the purity of style, rejected 
with scrupulous care not only eveiy word 
or phrase which could not be justified by 
the practice of what was called the golden 
age, but even insisted on that of Cicero 
himself, as tl)e only model they thought 
absolutely perfect. Paullus Manutius, one 
of the most rigorous, though of th« most 
eminent among these, would not em- 
pk>y the words of Cicero's correspondents, 
though as highly accomphshed and polite 
as himself. This fastidiousness was, of 
course, highly inconvenient in a language 
constantly applicable to the daily occur- 
rences of life, in epistles or in narration, 
and it has driven Bembo, according to one 
of his severest critics, into strange affec- 
tation and circuity in his Venetian history. 
It produced also, what was very offensive 
to the more serious reader, and is other- 
wise frigid and tasteless, an adaptation of 
heathen phrases to the usages and even 
the characters of Christianity.* It has 
been remarked also, that in his great so- 
licitude about the choice of words, he was 
indifferent enongh to the value of his mean- 
ing; a very common failing of elegant 
scholars, when they write in a foreign lan- 



* This affectation bad beffun in the preceding 
century, and was carried by Campano in his Life of 
Braccio di Montone to as great an extreme as by 
Bembo, or naj Ciceronian of his age. Bay le ( Bern- 
bus, Note B.) gives some odd instances of it m the 
latter. Notwithstanding h\i laborious scmpolosity 
as to langnace, Bembo is reproached by Lipsius, 
and others of a more advanced sta^e of critical 
knowledge, with many hulXa 3f Latm, especiallf 
in hn letters.—lbid. Storm sa s of the letters of 
Bembo : Ejns epistole scripta mihi ma^ qnam 
misssD esse videntnr. Indicia sunt hominis otiosi et 
imitatoris tpeciemmaeis reram qnam resipsas con- 
wctantis.— Ascham, Elpist. cccxci. 



guage. But, if some praise is due, as 
surely it is, to the art of reviving that con- 
summate grace and richness which en- 
chants every successive generation in the 
periods of Cicero, we must place Bembo, 
had we nothing more than this to say of 
him, among the ornaments of literature in 
the sixteenth century. 

4. The tone which Bembo and others 
of that school were studiously ffiv- ciceroni- 
ing to ancient literature, provoked anu« or 
one of the most celebrated works *J«»«o». 
of Erasmus, the dialogues entitled Cicero- 
nianus. The primary aim of these was 
to ridicule the fastidious purity of that 
sort of writers who could not use a case 
or tense for which they could not find au- 
thority in the works of Cicero. A whole 
winter's night, they thought, was well 
spent in composing a single sentence ; but 
even then it was to be revised over and 
over affain. Hence they wrote little ex- 
cept elaborated epistles. One of their 
rules, be tells us, was never to speak 
Latin if they could help it, which must 
have seemed extraordinary in an age when . 
it was the common language of scholars 
from different countries. It is certain, 
indeed, that the practice cannot be favour- 
able to very pure Latinity. 

5. Few books of that affe give us more 
insight into its literary history and the 
public taste than the Ciceronianus. In a 
short retrospect, Erasmus characterizes 
all the considerable writers in Latin since 
the revival of letters, and endeavours to 
show how far thev wanted this Ciceronian 
elegance for which some were contending. 
He distinguishes in a spirit of sound taste 
between a just imitation which leaves free 
scope for genius, and a servile following 
of a single writer. " Let your first and 
chief care," he says, '* be to understand 
thoroughly what you undertake to write 
about, lliat will give you copiousness oi 
words, and supply you with true and natu- 
ral sentiments. Then will it be found 
how your language lives and breathes, 
how it excites and hurries away the read- 
er, and how it is a just image of your own 
mind. Nor will that be less genuine 
which vou add to your own by imitation.*^ 

0. The Ciceronianus, however, goes in 
some passages beyond the limited subjecv 
of Latin style. The controversy had soms 
reference to the division between the men 
of learning and the men of taste ; between 
the lovers of the solid and of the brilliant \ 
in some measure, also, to that between 
Christianity and paganism, a garb which 
the incredulity of the Italians affected to . 
put on. All the Ciceronian party, except 
Longolius, were on the other side of the 
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Alps. ^ The object of the Italian scholars 
was to whte pure Latin, to gleam little 
morsels of Roman literature^ to talk a 
heathenish philosophy in private, and. leave 
the world to its own abuses. That of 
Erasmus was to make men wiser and bet- 
ter by wit, sense, and learning. 

7. Julius Caesar Scaliger wrote against 
SeaUger'H the Ci6eronianus with all that nn- 
inveciive mannerly invective which is the 
AiatMt it. <jig«race of many scholars, and 
very much his own. His vanity blinded 
him to what was then obvious to Europe, 
that, with considerable learning, and still 
better parts, he was totally unworthy of 

' being named with the first man in the 
literary republic. Nor, in fact, had he 
much right to take up the cause of the 
Ciceronian purists, with whom he had no 
pretension to be reckoned, though his re- 
ply to Erasmus is not ill written. It con- 
sists chiefly in a vindication of Cicero^s 
life and writings against some passages in 
the Ciceronianus which seem to affect 
them, scarcely touching the question of 
Latin style. Erasmus made no answer, 
and thus escaped the danger of retaliating 
on Scaliger in his own phrases. 

8. The devotedness of the Italians to 
Edtiions Cicero was displayed in a more 
of uwro. useful manner than by this close 
imitation. Pietro Vettori (better known 
as Victorius), professor of Greek and Ro- 
man literature at Florence, published an 
entire edition of the great orator's wri- 
tings in 1534. But this was soon sur- 
passed by a still more illustrious scholar, 
PauUus Manutius, son of Aldus, and his 
successor in the printing-house at Venice. 
His edition of Cicero appeared in 1540. 
It is by far the most important edition of 
any ancient author that had hitherto been 
published. In fact, the notes of Manutius, 
which were very much augmented in later 
editions,! form at this day, in great meas* 
ure, the basis of interpretation and illus- 
tration of Cicero, as what are called the 
Variorum editions will show. A farther 

< Though thia is renerellf 9aki on the authority 
of Erasmus himself, Peter Bunel is asserted by 
some French scholars of great name, and particu- 
larly bjr Henrjr Stpphens, to have equalled in 
Ciceronian purity the best of the Italians; and 
PauUus Manutius owns him as his ma.^ter in one 
of his epistles: Ego ab illo maximum hal)eban)r 
beneficium, quod me cum Politianis et Krasmis 
nescio qnibus miser^ errantem, in banc rect6 scri- 
tiendi vinm primus induxerat. In a later edition, 
for Politianis et Erasmis, it was thought more de- 
cent to introduce Philelphis et Campanis.— Bayle, 
art. Bunel, Note A. The letters of Bunel, written 
with great purity, were published in 1551. It is to 
be observed, that he had lived much in Italy. Eras- 
mas does not mention him in the Ciceronianus. 

t Renouard, Impiimerie det Aides.. 



accession to Ciceronian literature waa 
made by Nizolius in his Observationes in 
M. Tullium Ciceronem, 1635. This hard- 
ly indicates that it is a dictionary of Cicero- 
nian words, with examples of their proper 
senses. The later and improved editions 
bear the title of Thesaurus Ciceronianus. 
I find no critical work in this period of 
greater extent and labour than that of 
Scaliger de Causis Latinae Linguae; by 
*'causis*' meaning its principles. It re- 
lates much to the foundations of the lan^ 
guage, or the rules by which its various 
peculiarities have been formed. He cor- 
rects many alleged errors of earlier writers, 
and sometimes of Valla himself ; enumer- 
ating, rather invidiously, G34 of such er- 
rors in an index. In this book he shows 
much acuteness and judgment. 

0. The Genialcs Dies of Alexander ab 
Alexandro, a Neapolitan lawyer, ^lexan- 
published in 1522, are on the mod- iierabAi- 
el of Aulus Gellius, a repertory of «*«»>«i">. 
miscellaneous learning, thrown together 
without arrangement, on every subject of 
Roman philology and antiquities. The 
author had lived with the scholars of the 
fifteenth century, and even remembci*ed 
Philelphus ; but his own reputation seems 
not to have been extensive, at least through 
Europe. *'He knows every one," says 
Erasmus in a letter; *'no one knows who 
he is."* The Creniales Dies has had bet- 
ter success in later ages than most early 
works of criticism, a good edition having 
appeared, with Variorum nptes, in 1673. 
It gives, like the Lectiones Antique of 
Cselius Rhodiginus, an idea of the vast ex- 
tent to which the investigation of Latin 
antiquity had been already carried ; though 
so much was left for the cofyphtn of these 
researches whom the ensuing age was to 
produce. • 

10. A very few books of the same class 
belong to this period ; and may works on 
deserve mention, although long Roman an- 
since superseded by the works ^^^iwities. 
of thosfb to whom we have just alluded, 
and who filled up and corrected their out- 
line. Marlianus on the Topography of 
Rome, 1534, is admitted, though with 
some hesitation, by Grsevius into his The- 
saurus Antiquitatum Romanarum, while 



* Demiror quia ait ilie Alexander ab Alexandro. 
Novit omnes celebres Italis viros, Philelpbum. 
Pomponium Laetum, Hermolauii), et quos non? 
Omnibus usus est familiariter; tamen nemo novu 
ilium.— Append, ad Erasm., Kpist. ccclxxiii.(1533). 
Bayle also remarks that Alexander is hardly men- 
tioned by his contemporaries. Tiraqueau, a French 
lawyer of considerable learning, undertook the task 
of wrilinr critical notes on the G enisles Dies about 
the middle of the century, correcting many «f the 
erro^ which they contained. 
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he abaololely sets aside the precedioy la^ 
hours of BloDdus Flavius and Pomponioe 
Letus. The Fasti Coosalares were first 
published by Marlianus in 1649; and a 
work ou the same subject in 1550 was 
the earliest production of the great Sigo- 
nius. Befoie these the memorable CTents 
of Roman history had not been critically 
reduced to a chronological series. A trea- 
tise by Raphael, of Volterra, de Magistra- 
tibus et Saceidotibus Romanorum, is very 
inaccurate and superficial.* Mazochiua, 
a Roman bookseUer, was the first who, in 
1531 , published a collection of inscriptions. 
This was very imperfect, and full of false 
monuments. A better appeared in Ger- 
many by the care of Apianus, professor 
of mathematics at Ingoldstadt, in 1534.t 

11. It could not k^ expected that Uie 
Greek leas elder and more copious fountain 
emdied in of ancient lore, the Greek Ian- 
Italy* guage, would slake the thirst of 
Italian scholars as readily as the Latin. 
No local association, no patriotic senti- 
ment could attach them to that study. 
Greece itself no longer sent out a Las- 
cans or a Musunis; subdued, degraded, 
barbarous in language and learning, alien, 
above all, by insuperable enmity, from the 
Church, she had ceased to be a living 
guide to her own treasures. Hence we 
may observe even already, not a diminu- 
tion, but a less accelerated increase df 
Greek erudition in Italy. Two, however, 
among the most considerable editions of 
Greek authors, in point of labour, that the 
century produced, are the Galen, by An- 
drew of Asola, in 1535, and the Eustathi- 
us, from the press of Bladus, at Rome, in 
1543.t We may add, aa first editions of 
Greek authors, Epictetus, at Venice, in 
1538, and Arrian in 1535 ; ifilian, at Rome, 
in 1546. The Etymologicum Magnum of 
Phavorinus, nfhose real name was Guari- 
no, published at Rome in 1533, was of 
some importance, while no lexicon but 
the very defective one of Craston had 
been printed. The Etymologicum of 
Phavorinus, however, is merely ** a com- 
pilation from Hesychius, Suidas, Phryni- 
chus, Harpocration, Eusiathius, the £ty- 
mologica, the lexicon of Philemon, some 
treatises of Trypho, ApoUonius, and other 
^mmarians and vanous scholiasts. It 
18 valuable as furnishing several important 
corrections of the authors from whom it 
was collected, and not a few extracts from 
unpublished grammarians.**^ 



* It is published in Ssllengfe, Novas Thestunis 
Antiqoit., toL iii. 

t uurmsiui, pnefat. in Grater, Coipas Inscrip- 
tioDoin. 

t GraswelPs Early Parisian Greek Press, p. 14. 

VQoaiterljr Renew, voL zxiL Roecoe*s Leo, 
OL. I.— Z 



13. Of the Italian scholars, Vettori, al 
ready mentioned, seems to have sehooiisr 
earned the highest reputation for eisMicsi 
his skill in Greek. But there i««n>ing. 
was no considerable town in Italy, be- 
sides the regular universities, where pub 
lie instruction in the Greek as well as 
Latin tongue was not furnished, and in ^ 
many cases by professors of fine taste 
and recondite learning, whose names were 
then eminent ; such as Bonamico, Nizzoli, 
Parrhasio, Carrado, and Maffei, commonly 
called Raphael of Volterra. Yet, accord- 
ing to Tiraboschi, something was still 
wanting to secure these schools from the 
too frequent changes of teachers, which 
the hope of better salaries produced, and 
to give the students a more vigorous em- 
ulation, and a more uniform scheme of 
discipline.* This was to be supplied by 
the followers of I^atius Loyola. But 
their interference with education in Italy 
did not begin in quite so early a period as 
the present. 

13^ If we cross the Alps, and look at 
the condition of learning in coun- _ . 
tries which we left in 1530 rapidly hii m- 
advancing on the footsteps orlta- iDemsries 
ly, we shall find that, except in •"^"•^ 
purity of Latin style, both France and 
Germany were now capable of entering 
the lists of fair competition. France pos- 
sessed, by general confession, the most 
profound Greek scholar in Europe, Bu- 
dsus. If this could before have been in 
doubt, he raised himself to a pinnacle of 
philological glory by his Commentarii 
Linguae Graecae, Paris, 1530. The publi- 
cations of the chief Greek authors by Al- 
dus, which we have already specified, had 
given a compass of reading to the schol- 
ars of this period which those of the fif- 
teenth century could not have possessed. 
But, with the exception of the Etymologi- 
cum of Phavorinus just mentioned, no at- 
tempt had been made by a native of west- 
em Europe to interpret the proper mean- 
ing of Greek words ; even he had confined 
himself to compiling from the grammari- 
ans. In this large and celebrated treatise 
Budaeus has established the interpretation 
of a great part of the lan^age. All later 
critics write in his praise. There will 
never be another Budaeus in France, savs 
Joseph Scaliger, the most envious and de- 
tracting, though the most learned, of the 



ch. zi. Stephens is said to have inserted mtnj 
parts of this lexicon of Quarino in his Thesaurus. 
^Niceron, xzii., ]41. 

» Vol. Tiil, 114 ; x.. 319. Gingoin^, vii., 232, 
has copied Tiiaboschi's account of these aocom- 
plished teachers with little addition, and probably 
with no knowledge of the original sources of in- 
formation. 
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tribe.* But, referring to what Baillet and 
Blount have collected from older writers,! 
we will here insert the character of these 
Commentaries which an eminent living 
scholar has given. 

14. **This ffreat work of Budasus has 
iisehtr- been the text-book and common 
^^'- storehouse of succeeding lexicog- 
raphers. But a great objection to its gen- 
eral use was its want of arrangement. 
His observations on the Greek language 
are thrown together in the manner of a 
commonplace book, an inconvenience 
which is imperfectly remedied by an al- 
phabetical index at the end. His authori- 
ties and illustrations are chiefly drawn 
from the prose writers of Greece, the his- 
torians, orators, and fathers. With the 
poets he seems id have had a less inti- 
mate acquaintance. His interpretations 
are mostly correct, and always elegantly 
expressed ; displaying a union of Greek 
and Latin literature which render his 
Commentaries equally useful to the stu- 
dents of both languages. The peculiar 
value of this work consists in the full and 
exact account which it gives of the Greek 
legal and forensic terms, both by literal 
interpretation, and by a comparison with 
the corresponding terms in Roman juris- 

Srudence. So copious and exact is this 
epartment of the work, that no student 
can read the Greek orators to the best ad- 
vantage unless he consults the Commen- 
taries of Budsua. It appears from the 
Greek epistle subjoined to the work that 
the illustration of the forensic language 
of Athens and Rome was originally all 
that his plan embraced ; and that, when 
circumstances tempted him to extend the 
limits of his work, this still continued to 
be his chief object. **!: 



* Scaligerana, i., 33. 

t Baillet, Jugemana dea Savana, il, 328. (Amat, 
17250— Blount, in Budso. 

X Quarterly Keview, toI. zxii., an article aacribed 
to the Biahop of London. The oommentariea of 
Budcua are written in a vety rambling and deaoU 
tory manner, paaaing from one subject to another 
aa a caaual word may suggest the transition. Sic 
enim, he saya, hos commentahoa acribere institui- 
mus, ut quicquid in ordinem aeriemque acribendi 
tncnrreret, Tel ex diTerticulo quasi obviam se offer- 
ret, ad id digredL A large portion of what ia Talu- 
able in this work haa been tranaferred by Stephena 
to hia Theaaurua. The Latin criticisms of Budsus 
have also doubtless been borrowed. 

Budeus and Eraamua are fond of writing Greek 
in their correspondence. Others had the aame 
fancy ; and it is curious that they ventured upon 
what has wholly gone out of use since the language 
haa been ao well understood. But probably thia ia 
the reaaon that later acholara have avoided it. 
Neither of these great men shines much in elegance 
or purity. One of Budsua, IS Aug., 1519 (in 
Erasm., jBpist. cccclv.), seems often incorrect, and 
in the mere style of a achoolboy. 



15. These Commentaries of Budsus 
stand not only far above anything ^^^ 
else in Greek literature before the gramnan 
middle of the sixteenth century, •*^ i«*- 
butare alone in their class. What "*"*" 
comes next, but at a vast interval, is the 
Greek grammar of Clenardus, printed at 
Louvain in 1530. It was, however, much 
beyond Budaeus in extent of circulation, 
and probably, for this reason, in general 
utility. This grammar was continually 
reprinted with successive improvements, 
and, defective as, especially in its original 
state, it must have been, was far more 
perspicuous than that of Gaza, though not, 
perhaps, more 'judicious in princifSe. It 
was for a long time commonly used in 
France ; and is, in fact, the basis of those 
lately or stiU in use among us ; such as 
the Eton Grammar. The proof of this is, 
that they follow Clenardus in most of his 
rules, erroneous or not, and, nine times 
or more out of ten, in the choice of in- 
stances.* The account of syntax in this 
grammar, as well as that of Gaza, is 
wretchedly defective. A better treatise, 
in this respect, is by Yarenius of Malines, 
Syntaxis Linguae Grscse, printed at Lou- 
vain about 1532. Another Greek gram- 
mar by Versara, a native of Spain, has 
been extolled by some of the older critics, 
and depreciated by othera.t The Greek 
Lexicon, of which the firat edition was 
printed at Basle in 1537, is said to abound 
in faults and inaccuracies of every de- 
scription. The character given of it by 
Henry Stephens, even when it had been 
enlarged, if not improved, does not speak 
much for the means that the scholara of 
this age had possessed in labouring for 
the attainment of Greek learning.^ 



* Clenardua aeems first to have separated aimple 
from contracted nouns, thus making ten declenaioiia. 
Wherever he differa from Gaza, our popular gram* 
mars seem to have followed him. He telle ua that 
he had drawn up this for the use of his private pu- 



have followed having moatly confined them- 
selves to correcting and enlarging it.— Jogemeoa 
dea Savana,ii., 164. Thia ia certainly true, aa &r 
aa England ia cancemed ; though the Eton Gram- 
mar, bad aa, in the present timea, it appeara, ia in 
aome degree an improvement on Clensrdua. 

t Vergara de omnibus Gr»ca lingus grammat- 
ic« partiboa, 1573; rather 1537, for "demde Par- 
iaiia,'' 1550, foUowa in Antoni6, Bibl. Nova. 

t H.Stophanuadetypographie sue statu. Ges- 
ner himself saya of ihu lexicon, which sometimsa 
bore his name : Circa annum 1537 lexicon Greco- 
Latinum, quod jam ante a diversis et innominatis 
neacio (juibus miaerh satis consarctnatum erat, ex 
Phavorini Camertia Lexico Greco ita auxi, ut nihil 
in eo extaret, quod non ut aingulari fide, ita iabore 
maximo adjicerem ; aed typographoa me inecio, et 
pretor omaem expeclationem meam, exiguasa dun- 
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1j The ro«4st remailable editions of 
EAtfcHM Greek authors from the Parisian 
«<t3r«ek press Were those of Aristophanes 
■"**'~ in 1629, and of Sophocles in 1529 ; 
the former printed by Gourmont, the lat- 
ter by Colinsus ; the earliest edition of 
an entire Diodorus in 1539, of Dionysius 
Halicamassensis in 1546, and of Dio Cas- 
sius in 1548; the two latter by Robert 
Stephens. The first Greek edition of the 
Elements of Euclid appeared at Basle in 
1533, of Diogenes Laertius the same year, 
of hve books of Diodorus in 1539, of Jo- 
sephus in 1544 ; the first of Polybius in 
1530, at Haguenaw. Besides these edi- 
tions of classical authors, Basil and oth- 
er of the Greek fathers occupied the press 
of Frobenius, under the superintenaence 
of Erasmus. The publications of Latin 
authors by Badius Ascensius continued 
till his death in 1535. Colinoeus began to 
print his small editions of the same class 
at Paris about 1521. They are in that 
cursive character which Aldus had first 
employed.* The number of such editions, 
both in France and Germany, became far 
more considerable than in' the preceding 
age. They are not, however, in general, 
much valued for correctness of text ; nor 
had many considerable critics even in 
Latin philology yet appeared on this side 
Latin Tiw- of the Alps. Robert Stephens 
noma of R. stands almost alone, who, by the 
*•***'** publication of his Thesaurus in 
1535, augmented in a subsequent edition 
of 1 543, may be said to have made an 
epoch in this department of literature. 
The preceding dictionaries of Calepio and 
other compilers had been limited to an in- 
terpretation of single words, sometimes 
with reference to passages in the authors 
who had employed them. This produced, 
on the one hand, perpetual barbarisms and 
deviations from punty of idiom, while it 
gave rise in some to a fastidious hyper- 
criticism, of which Valla had given an ex- 
ample, f Stephens first endeavoured to 
exhibit their proper use, not only in all 



taxat accessionis mem partem adjecit, reservans 
•ibi forte auctariain ad sequentea etiam editiones. 
He proceeda to aay, that he enlarged seTeral other 
ediUona down to 1556, when the last that had been 
enriched by bis additions appeared at Basle. Cs- 
temm hoc anno, qoo bsc scribo, 1562, Oenevs 
prodiiaee aadio longe copiosiasimnm emendatissi- 
mnrnque OrscsB lingan tbesaurum a Rob. Constan- 
tino incomparabilis doctrins riro, ex Joannts Cris- 
pin! officin4. — yide Oesneri Biblioth. UniTersalta, 
art Conrad Oesner: this is part of a long account 
given here bj Gesner of hia own works. 

* 6resweU*s History of the eariy Parisian Greek 
Press. 

t yives de cansis corrupt, art. (Opera Lud. 
Vnres, edit. Basle, 1555, i., 358). He obserres, in 
another work, thai there was no full and complete 
dictionary of Latin.— Id., p. 47&. 



the anomalies of idiom, but in every del- 
icate variation of sense to which the pure 
taste and subtle discernment of the nest 
writers had adapted them. 8uch an anal- 
ysis is perhaps only possible with respect 
to a language wherem the extant writers, 
and especially those who have acquired 
authority, are very limited in number; 
and even in Latin, the most extensive dic- 
tionary, such as has grown up long since 
the days of Robert Stephens, under the 
hands of Gesner, Forcellini, and Facciola- 
ti, or such as might still improve upon 
their labour, could only approach an un- 
attainable perfection, what Stephens 
himself achieved would now be deemed 
far too defective for general use; yet it 
afforded the means of more purity in style 
than any could in that a^e nave reached 
without unwearied exertion. According- 
ly, it is to be understood, that while a 
very few scholars, chiefly in Italy, had ac- 
quired a facility and exactness of language ^ 
which has seldom been surpassed, the 
general style retained p, fpretX deal of bar- 
barism, and neither in smgle words, nor 
always in mere grammar, can bear a crit- 
ical eve. Erasmus is often incorrect, es- 
peciafly in his epistles ; and says modestly 
of himself, in the Ciceronianus, that he is 
hardly to be named amonff writers at all, 
unless blotting a great deu of paper with 
ink is enough to make one. He is, howev- 
er, among the best of his contemporaries, 
if a vast command of Latin phrase, and a 
spirited employment of .it, may compen- 
sate for some want of accuracy. Budaeus, 
as has been already said, is hard and un- 
polished. Vives assumes that he has 
written his famous and excellent work on 
the corruption of the sciences with some 
ele^nce ; but this he says in lanffuaffe 
which hardly warrants the boast.* In 
fact, he is by no means a good writw. 
But Melanchthon exceUed Erasmus by 
far in purity oC diction and correctness of 
classical taste. With him we may place 
Calvin in his Institutes, and our country- 
man Sir John Cheke, as distinguished from 
most other cisalpine writers of this period 
by the merit of what is properly called 
style. Bunel of Toulouse is reckoned the 
best model of language in this period. 
The praise, however, of writing pure Lat- 
in, or the pleasure of reading it, is dearly 
bought when accompanied by such vacui- 



* Nitorem preterea sermonis addidi aliquem, et 
quod aon ezpediret res pulcherrimus soraidi ac 
spuria Testiri, et ut studiosi elegantiarum [oram ?] 
literamm non perpetuo in Tocum et sermonis co^- 
nitione ad^rescerent ; quod hactenus fere accidu, 
taodio nimimm infrugifers ac horridn roolestia, 
qoB inpeicipiendis artibos diutissimi erat devoia 
U, Im 324. 
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tj of sense as we experience in the elab- 
orate epistles of PauUus Mauutius, and the 
Ciceronian schbol in Italy. 

17. Francis I. has obtained a fflorious 
ProfTMtor ^^®» *^® Father of French litera- 
i«firning in ture. The national propensity 

France. ^^j. ^j^^^ q^^ ^^q 3uch) to extol 

kings may have had something to do with 
this ; for we never say the same of Henry 
VIII. In the early part of his reign he 
manifested a design to countenance an- 
cient literature by public endowments. 
War, and unsuccessful war, sufficiently 
diverted his mind from this scheme. But 
in 1531, a season of peace, he established 
the royal college of three languages in the 
University of Paris, which did not quite 
deserve its name till the foundation of a 
I^tin professorship in 1534. Vatable was 
the first professor of Hebrew, and Dan^s 
of Greek. In 1545 it appears that there 
were three professors of Hebrew in the 
royal college, three of Greek, one of 
Latin, two of mathematics, one of medi- 
cine, and one of j)hilo8ophy. But this 
college had to encounter the jealousy of 
the University, tenacious of its ancient 
privileges, which it fancied to be trampled 
upon, and stimulated by the hatred of the 
pretended philosophers, the scholastic 
dialecticians, against philological litera- 
ture. They tried to get the Parliament on 
their side ; but that body, however averse 
to innovation, of which it gave in this 
age, and long afterward, /nany egregious 
proofs, was probably restrained by the 
king*8 known favour to learning from ob- 
structing the new college as much as the 
University desired.* Dan^s had a col- 
league and successor as Greek professor 
in a favourite pupil of Budaeus, and a good 
scholar, Toussain, who handed down the 
lamp in 1647 to one far more eminent, 
Turnebus. Under such a succession of 
instructers, it may be naturally presumed 
that the knowledge of Greek would make 
some progress in France. And no doubt 
the great scholars of the next generation 
were chiefly trained under these men. 



* Tke faculty of theology in 1530 condemned' 
these propositions : 1. Scriptore cannot be well 
onderstood without Greek and Hebrew ; 2. A 
preacher cannot explain the epistle and gospel 
without these languages. In the same year they 
sammoned Dante and Vatable, with two more, in 
appear in Parliament, that they might be forbidden 
10 explain Scripture by the &reek and Hebrew, 
without permission of the University ; or \o say 
the Hebrew or the Greek is so and so, lest they 
should injure the credit of the Vulgate. They ad- 
mitted, however, that the study of Hebrew and 
Greek was praiseworthy in skilful and orthodox 
theologians, disposed to maintain the inviolable au- 
thority of the Vulgate-^Contin. de Fleory, Hist. 
Ecclesiast., xxvii., 233. 9m also Gaillard, Hist 
de Francois I., vi., S89. 



But the opposition of many, and the cold- 
ness almost of all, in the ecclesiastical 
order, among whom' that study ought 
principally to have flourished, impeded in 
the sixteenth century, as it has perhaps 
ever since, the difi'usion of Grecian litera- 
ture in all countries of the Romish com- 
munion. We do not find much evidence 
of classical, at least of Greek, learning in 
any university of France, except that of 
Paris, to which students repaired from 
every quarter of the kingdom.* But a 
few once distinguished names of the age 
of Francis 1. deserve to be mentioned. 
William Cop, physician to the king, and 
John Ruel, one of the earliest promoters 
of botanical science, the one translator of 
Galen, the other of Dioscorides ; Lazarus 
Baif, a poet of some eminence in that age, 
who rendered two Greek tragedies into 
French verse; with a few rather more 
obscure, such as Petit, Pin, Deloin, De 
Chatel, Who are cursorily mentioned in 
literary history, or to whom Erasmus 
sometimes alludes. Iict us not forget 
John Grollier, a gentleman who, having 
filled with honour some public employ- 
ments, became the first, perhaps, on this 
side of the Alps who formed a very ex- 
tensive library and collection of medals. 
He was the fnend and patron of the learn- 
ed during a long life ; a character little af- 
fected in that age by private persons of 
wealth on the less sunny side of the Alps. 
Grollier's library was not wholly 'Sold till 
the latter part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury.t 

18. In Spain, the same dislike of inno- 
vation stood in the way. Greek i^rning 
professorships existed, however, »»> si**"- 
m the universities ; and Nunnes, usually 
called Pincianus (from the Latin name for 
the city of Valladolid), a disciple of Le- 
brixa, whom he surpassed, taugnt the lan- 
guage at Alcala, and afterward at Sala- 
manca. He was the most learned man 
Spain had possessed; and his edition of 
Seneca, in 1536, has obtained the praise 
of Lipsius-t Resende, the pupil of Arias 
Barbosa aixl Lebrixa in Greek, has been 
termed the restorer of letters in Portugal. 
None of the writings of Resende, except 
a Latin grailimar published in 1540, fall 
within the present period ; but he estab- 
lished, about 1531. a school at Lisbon, and 
one afterward at Evora, where Esta^o, a 



♦ We find, however, that a Greek and Jjalin 
school was set up in the diocese o( 8adolet (Car- 
pentras) about 1533 ; he endeavoured to procure » 
master from Italy, and seems, by a letter of th« 
jrear 1540, to have succeeded.— Sadol., Epist., lib 
uu and zvi. 

t Biog. Univ., Grollier. 

t Antonio, Bib). Nova. Biogr. Univ. 
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man raxner t>etter known, was educated.* 
School divinity and canon law overrode 
all liberal studies throughout the Peninsu- 
la, of which the catalogue of books at the 
end of Antonio*8 Bibliotheca Nova is a 
sufficient witness. 

19. The first eflfects of the great re- 
effects of the ligious schisRi in Germany were 
RerormaikNi not favourable to classical litera- 
•oiiMrniuf, ^y^i An all-absotbing subject 
left neither relish nor leisure for human 
studies. Those who had made the great- 
est advances in learning wei^ themselves 
generally involved in theological contro- 
versy ; and, in some countries, had to en- 
counter either personal suffering on ac- 
count of their opinions, or, at least, the 
jealousy of a church that hated the ad- 
vance of knowledge. The knowledge of 
Greek and Hebrew was always liable to 
the suspicion of heterodoxy. In Italy, 
where classical antiquity was the chief 
object, this dread of learning could not 
subsist. But few learned much of Greek 
in these parts of Europe without some 
reference to theology ,{ especially to the 
grammatical interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures. In those parts which embraced 
the Reformation a stiU more threatening 
danger arose from the distempered fanati- 
cism of its adherents. Men who inter- 
preted the Scripture by the Spirit could 
not think human learning of much value 
in religion ; and they were as little likely 
CO perceive any other advantage it could 
possess. There seemed, indeed, a con- 
siderable peril, that, through the authority 
of Carlostadt, or even of Luther, the les- 
sons of Crocus and Mosellanus would be 
totally forgotten.^ And this would very 
probably have been the case, if one man, 
Melanchthon, had not perceived the ne- 
cessity of preserving human learning as 
a bulwark to theology itself, against the 
wild waves of enthusiasm. It was owinff 
to him that both the study of the Greek 
and Latin languages, and that of the Aris- 
totelian philosophy, were maintained in 
Germany. Nor did his activity content 
itself with animating the universities. 
The schools of preparatory instruction, 
which had hitherto furnished merely the 
elements of grammar, throwing the whole 
burden of philological learning on the 
imiversities, began, before the middle of 
the century, to be improved by Melanch* 
thon, with the assistance of a friend, even 
superior to him, probably, in that walk of 
hterature, Joachim Camerarius. **Both 



* Biogr. Univ. f Eraam. Epist, paMim. 

t Erasm., Adag., chil. iv., e. v., tec. 1. Vivea, 
•pod Heinera, Vergl. der aitteo, ii., 737. 
^ Seckfindorf, p. 198. 



these* great men," says Eichhom, "la- 
boured upon one plan, upon the same 
principle, and with equal zeal ; they were, 
m the strictest sense, the fathers of that 
pure taste and solid learning by which the 
next generation was distinguished.*' Un- 
der the names of Lycesum or Gymnasium, 
these Genhan schools gave a more com- 
plete knowledge, of the iwo languages, 
and sometimes the elements of philoso- 
phy* 

90. We derive some acauaintance with 
the state of education in this age ^^^^^^ 
(torn the writings of John Sturm, aceotmtor 
than whom scarce any one more ^^^f" 
contributed to the cause of letters •^™***'- 
in Germany. He became in 1538, and 
continued for above forty years, rector of 
a celebrated school at Strasburg. Sever- 
al treatises on education, especially one, 
De Literarum Ludis i^ecte instituendis, bear 
witness to his assiduity. If the scheme of 
classical instruction which he has here laid 
down may be considered as one actually 
in use, there was a solid structure of learn- 
ing erected in the early years of life which 
none of our modem academies would pre- 
tend to emulate. Those who feel any cu- 
riosity about the details of this course of ed- 
ucation, which seems almost too rigorous 
for practice, will find the whole in Mor- 
hof 's Polyhistor.t It is sufficient to say, 
that it occupies the period of life between 
the ages of six and fifteen, when the pupil 
is presumed to have acquired a very ex- 
tensive knowledge of the two languages. 
Trifling as it may appear to take notice 
of this subject, it serves, at least, as a test 
of the literary pre-eminence of Germany. 
For we could, as I conceive, trace no such 
education in France, and certainly not in 
England. 

81. Tlie years of the life of Camerarius 
correspond to those of the centu- learning lo 
ry. His most remarkable works ocrroany. 

fall partly into the succeeding period ; but 
many of the editions and translations of 
Greek authors, which occupied his labo- 
rious hours, were published before 1550. 
He was one of the first who knew enough 
of both languages, and of the subjects 
treated, to escape the reproach which has 
fallen on the translators of the fifteenth 
century. His Thucydides, printed in 1 540, 
was superior to any preceding edition. 
The Universities of Tubingen and Leipsic 
owed much of their prosperity to his su- 
perintending care. Next to Camerarius 
among the German scholars, we may 
place Simon Grynaeus* professor of Greek 
at Heidelberg in 1523, and translator of 



* Eichhorn, iii., 254, el poat. *■ Lib. ii., c. JO.. 
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Plularch*8 LireB. Micyllus, his mibees- 
sbr ill this office, and author of a treatise 
De re metrica, of which Melanchthon 
speaks in hish terms of praise, was more 
celebrated than most of his countrymen 
for Latin poetry. Yet in this art he fell 
below Eobanus Hessus, whose merit is 
attested by the friendship of Erasmus, 
Melanchthon, and Camemrius, as well as 
by the best verses that Germany had to 
boast. It would be very easy to increase 
the list of scholars in that empire ; but we 
should find it more difficult to exhaust the 
enumeration. Germany was not only far 
elevated in literary progress above France, 
but on a level, as we may fairly say, with 
Italy herself. The University of Marburg 
was founded in 16^6, that of Copenhagen 
in 1539, of Konigsberg in 1544, of Jena in 
1548. 

32. We come now, to investigate the 
In EnfiaiMi gradual movement of learning in 
Linacre. En^and, the state of which about 
1530 we have already seen. In 1591, the 
first Greek characters appear in a book 
printed at Cambridge, Linacre's Latin 
translation of Galen de 'i*emperamentis, 
and in the title-page, but there only, of a 
treatise wepi Atjffodov, by Bullock. They' 
are employed several times for quotations 
in Linacre de Emendata Structura Oratio- 
n>3, 1524.* This treatise is chiefly a se- 
ries of grammatical remarks, relating to 
distinctions in the liStin language now 
generally known. It must have been 
hiffhiy valuable, and produced a consider- 
able effect in England, where nothing of 
that superior criticism had been attempted. 
^Iii order to judge of its proper merit, it 
should be compared with the antecedent 
works of Valla and Perotti. Every rule 
is supported by authorities ; and Linacre, 
I observe, is far more cautious than Valla 
in asserting what is not good Latin, con- 
tenting himself, for the most part, with 
showing what is. It has been remarked 
that, though Linacre formed his own style 
on the model of Quintilian, he took most 
of his authorities from Cicero. This trea- 
tise, the first fruits of English erudition, 
was well received, and frequently printed 
on the Continent. Melanchthon recom- 
mended its use in the schools of Germany. 
Linacre^s translation of Galen has been 
praised ,by Sir John Cheke, who in some 



* The author begins by bespeaking the reader's 
indulgence for the Greek printing. Pro tuo can- 
dore, optitne lector, sqoo animo feras, si que liters 
iij exemplis Heilenismi vel tonia, vel spiritibus, Tel 
affectionibua careant. lis enim non satis erat in- 
structus typographus, videhcet recens ab eo fusis 
characteribua Graecis, nee parata ea copia qu» ad 
hoe agendam apnu est. 



respects bears rather hardly on his learned 
precursor.* 

33. Croke, who became tutor to the 
Duke of Richmond, son of Henry i^(qm 
VIII., did not remain at Cam- imbettni- 
bridge long after the commence- ▼•"'•*»• 
ment of this period. But in 1524, Robert 
Wakefield, a scholar of some reputation, 
who had been professor in a Gennan uni- 
versity, opened a public lecture there in 
Greek, endowed with a salary by the king. 
We know little individually of his hear- 
ers; but, notwithstanding the confident 
assertions of Antony Wood, there can be 
no doubt that Cambridge was, during the 
whole of this reign, at least on a level with 
the sister university, and, indeed, to speak 
plainly, above it. Wood enumerates sev- 
eral persons educated at Oiiford about this 
time sufiiciently skilled in Greek to write 
in that language, or to translate from it, 
or to comment upon Greek authors. The 
list might be enlarged by the help of Pits ; 
but he is less of a scholar than Wood. 
This much, after all, is certain, that the 
only editions of claessical authors publish- 
ed in England before 1540, except those 
already mentioned, are dve of Virgirs 
Bucolics, two of a small treatise of Sene- 
ca, with one of Publius Syrus ; all, evi- 
dently, for the mere use of schoolboys. 
Lectures in Greek and Latin were, how- 
ever, established in a few colleges at Ox- 
ford. 

S4. If Erasmus, writing in 1528, is to be 
believed, the English boys were qj^^ p^ 
wont to disport in Greek epi- luostaucbi 
fframs.t But this must be un- >oW«. 
derstood as only appheable to a very few, 
upon whom some extraordinary pains had 
been bestowed. Thus Sir Thomas Elyot, 
in his Governor, first published in 1531, 
points out a scheme of instruction which 
comprehends the elements of the Greek 
language; There is no improbability in 
the supiMsition, and some evidence to 
support it, that the masters of our great 
schools, a Lily, a Cox, a Udal, a Nowell, 
did not leave boys of quick parts wholly 
unacquainted with the rudiments of a lan- 
guage they so much valued.^ It tends to 



* Johnson's Life of Linacre. 

t An to credidisaes unquam fore, ut apod Britin* 
DOS aut Batavoa pueri 6r»cA garrirent, Grscis epi* 
grammatiis non infeliciter luderent?— Dial.de Pro- 
nuntiatione, p. 48, edit. 1528. 

t Churton, in bis Life of Nowell, says that he 
taught the Greek Testament to the boys at West- 
minster school, referring for authority to a passage 
in Strype, which I have not been able to find. 
There is nothing at all improbable in the fact. 
These inquiries will be deemed too minute by some 
in this age. But they are not unimporUnt in their 
bearing on the history of literature ; and an exag- 
gerated estimate of English learning iu the age ol 
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eonfinn this snppositioD, that in the stat- 
utes of the new cathedrals established by 
Henry in 1541, it is provided that there 
shall be a grammar-school for each, with 
a head master 'Meamed in Latin and 
Greek.*' Such statutes, however, are not 
conclusive evidences that they were pat 
in force.* In the statutes of Wolsey's in- 
tended foundation at Ipswich some years 
earlier, though the course of instruction is 
amply detailed, we do not find it extend to 
the merest elements of Greek.f It is fu- 
rious to compare this with the course pre- 
scribed by Sturm for the Grerman schools. 
S5. But English learning was chiefiv 
Teachhif indebted for its more rapid ad- 
or Smith at vance to two distinguished mem- 
CBinbridg«. be,.3 Qf jijg University of Cam- 
bridge, Smith, afterward secretary of state 
to Elizabeth, and Cheke. The former be- 
gan to read the Greek lecture in 1533. 
And both of them, soon afterward, com- 
bined to bring in the true pronunciation of 
Greek, upon which Erasmus had already 
written. The early students of that lau- 
guage, receiving their instructions from 
natives, had acquired the vicious uniform- 
ity of sounds belonging to the corrupted 
dialect. Reuchlin^s school, of which Me- 
lanchthon was one, adhered to this, and 
were called Itacists, from the continual 
recurrence of the sound of Iota in modern 
Greek, being thus distinguished from the 
Etists of Erasmus's party. $ Smith and 
Cheke proved, by testimonies of antiquity, 
that the latter were right ; and '* by this 
revived pronunciation," says Strype, ^* was 
displayed the flower and plentifulness of 
that language, the variety of vowels, the 
grandeur of diphthongs, the majesty of 
long letters, and the grace of distinct 
speech."^ Certain it is, that about this 
time some Englishmen began to affect a 

the Reformation generally prevails. Sir TiMHiias 
Pope, founder of Trinity College, Oxford, obeervee, 
in a letter to Cardinal Pole in 1556, that when be 
was *' a ]roi]ng scholar at Eton, the Greek tongue 
was growing apnce ; the study of which is now slate 
much decayed."— Wsrton, iii., 879. I do not think 
this implies more than a reference to the time, 
which was about 1520. * Warton, iii , 265. 

i Strype*s Ecclesiastical Memorials, Appendix. 
No. 35. 

t Eichhom, iii , 21 7. Melanchthon, in hia Greek 
grammar, follows Reuchlin : Loscinius is on the 
side of Erasmus.— lbid. In very recent publica- 
tions, I observe that attempts have been made to 
set up again the " lugubres sonos, et illud flebile 
iota" of the modern Greeks. To adopt their pro- 
nunciafion, even if right, would be buying truth 
▼eiy dear. 

4 Strype's Life of Smith, p. 17. *< The strain I 
heard was of a higher mood.** I wonder what au- 
thor honest John Strype has copied or translated 
into this sentence ; for he never leaves the ground 
10 &r ill his own style. 



knowledge of Greek. Sir Ralph Sadler, 
in his embassy to the King of Scotland in 
1640, had two or three Greek words em- 
broidered on the sleeves of his followers, 
which led to a ludicrous mistake on the 
part of the Scotch bishops. Scotland, 
however, herself was now beginning to 
receive light; the Greek language was 
first taught in 1534 at Montrose, which 
continued for many years to be what 
some call a flourishing school.* But the 
whole number of books printed in Scot- 
land before the middle of the century was 
only seven. No classical author, or even 
a grammar, is among these.f 

26. Cheke, successor of Smith as lec- 
turer in Greek at Cambridge, was saccMd«d 
^^>pointed the first royal professor ^y c^^®* 
of that language in 1540, with a respecta- 
ble salaiy. He carried on Smith's sci- 
ence, if, mdecd, it were not his own, for 
restoring the true pronunciation, in spite 
of the strenuous opposition of Bisnop 
Gardiner, chancellor of the University. 
This prelate, besides a literair controver- 
sy in letters between himself and Cheke, 
published at Basle in 1555, interfered in 
a more orthodox way, by prohibiting the 
new style of speech in a decree which, 
for its solemnity, might relate to the high- 
est articles of faith. Cheke, however, in 
this as in greater matters, was on the 
winning side ; and the corrupt pronuncia- 
tion was soon wholly forgotten. 

27. Among the learned men who sur- 
rounded Cheke at Cambridge, Asebam's 
none was more deserving than character or 
Ascham ; whose knowledge of C'^^'wi^ 
anciejit languages was not shown in pro- 
fuse quotation, or enveloped in Latin 
phrase, but served to enrich his mind 
with valuable sense, and taught him to 
transfer the firmness and precision of an- 
cient writers to our own English, in which 
he is nearly the first that deserves to be 
named, or that is now read. He speaks 
in strong terms of his university. "At 
Cambridge also, in St.^ John's College, in 
my time, I do know that not so much the 
good statutes as two gentlemen of worthy 
memory, Sir John Cheke and Dr. Redman, 



• M'Crie's Life of Knox, i., 6, and note C, p. 342. 

t The list in Herbert's Historr of Printing, iii., 
468, begins with the breviary of the Church of Ab- 
erdeen ; the first part printed at Edinburg^^in 1509, 
the second in 1510. A poem without date, addross- 
ed to Jsmes V., de suscepto regni regimtne, which 
seems to be in Latin, and must have been written 
about 1528, comes the nearest to a learned work. 
Two editions of Lindssy's poems, two of a transla- 
tion of Hector Boece's chronicles, two of a tempo- 
rary pamphlet called Scotland*s Complaint, with 
one of the statutes of the kingdom, printed in pur- 
suance of an act of Parliament- passed in 1540, and 
a religiona tract by one Baloaves, cumpose the rost 
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by their only example of excellence in 
learning, of godliness in livinp, of dili- 
gence in studying, of counsel in exhort- 
ing, by good order in all things, did breed 
up so many learned men in that one Col- 
lege of St. John at one time as I believe 
the whole University of Louvain in many 
years was never able to afford."* Lec- 
tures in humanity, that is, in classical lit- 
erature, were, in 1535, established by the 
king's authority in all colleges of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford where they did not al- 
ready exist ; and in the royal injunctions 
at the same time for the reformation of 
academical studies, a regard to philologi- 
cal learning is enforced, f 

28. Antony Wood, though he is by no 
wood'8 M. means always consistent, gives 
coantofOx- rather a favourable account of 
*'**• the state of philological leam- 

inff at Oxford in the last years of Henry 
VlII . There can, indeed, be no doubt that 
it had been suiprisingly increasing in all 
England through his reign. More gram- 
mar-schools, it is said by Knight, were 
founded in thirty years before the Refor- 
mation — meaning, I presume, the age of 
Henry— than in three hundred years pre- 
ceding. But the suddenness with which 
the religious establishment was changed 
on the accession of Edward, and, still 
more, the rapacity of the young king's 
council, who alienated or withheld the 
revenues designed for the support of 
learning, began to cloud the prospect be- 
fore the year 1550.J Wood, in reading 
whom allowance is to be made for a 



* Aacham't Schoolmaster. In the Life t>f As- 
chain by Grant, prefixed to the former^s epistles, 
he enumerates tne learned of Cambridge about 
1530. Aschain was himself under Pember, homini 
Grace lingua admirabili faculute excultissimo. 
The others named are Day, Redman, Smith, Cheke, 
Ridley, Grindal (not the archbishop), Wataon, Had- 
don, Pilkington, Horn, Christopherson, Wilson, 
Seion, et infiniti alii excellenti doctrinA prasditl 
Most of these are men afterward distinguished in 
the Church on one side or the other. This is a 
sufficient refutation of Wood's idle assertion of the 
superiority of Oxford ; the fact seems to have been 
wholly otherwise. Aschara himself, in a letter 
without date, but evidently written about the time 
that the controrersy of Cheke and Gardiner began, 
praises thus the learning of Cambridge : Aristoteles 
nunc et Plato, quod factum est etiam apud nos hie 
quinquennium, in sua lingua a pueris leguntur. 
Sophocles et Kuripides sunt hie fsmiiiariores, quam 
olium Plautus fuerat, cum to hie eras. Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Xenophon, magia in ore et manibua 
omnium tenuntur, quam turn Titus Livius, etc — 
Ibid., p. 74. What, then, can be thought of An- 
tony Wood, when he says, *' Cambridge was, in the 
said king's reign, orerspread with barbarism and 
ignorance, as 'tis often mentioned by several au- 
thors?"— Hist, and Antiq. of Oxford, A.D. 1M5. 

t Warton, iii., 272. 

t 6trype, ii , 258. Todd*t Cranmer, ii., 33. 



strong, though not quite avowed bias to« 
wards the old system of ecclesiastical and 
academical government, inveighs against 
the visiters of the University appointed 
by the crown in 1548, for burning and de- 
stroying valuable books. And this seems 
to be confirmed by other evidence. It is 
true that these books, though it was a vile 
act to destroy them, wodd have been 
more useful to the English antiquary than 
to the classical student. Ascham, a con- 
temporary Protestant, denies that the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge declined at all before 
the accession of Mary in 1553. 

90. Edward himself received a learned 
education, and, according to As- Education or 
Cham, read the ethics of Aris- Edward and 
totle in Greek. Of the Princess ^* "'•'•"• 
Elizabeth, his favourite pupil, we have a 
similar testimony.* Mary was not by 
any means illiterate. It is hardly neces- 
sary to mention Jane Grey and the wife 
of Cecil. Their proficiency was such as 
to excite the admiration of every one, and 
is no measure of the age in which they 
lived. And their names carry us on a 
little beyond 1550, though Ascham's visit 
to the former was in that year. 

30. The reader must be surprised to find 
that, notwithstanding these high The progren 
and just commendations of our oriearoingia 
scholars, no Greek grammars or ■**" ■'®''- 
lexicons were yet printed in England, and 
scarcely any works in that or the Latin 
languages. In fact, there was no regular 
press' in either imiversity at this time, 
though a very few books had been printed 
in each about 1520 ; nor had they one till 
near the end of Elizabeth's reign. Regi- 
nald Wolfe, a German printer, obtained a 
patent, dated April 10th, 1541, giving him 



* Of the king he aays : Dialecticam didicit, et 
nunc Gfbbc^ diacit Ariatotelia Ethica. Eo pro- 
greaaoa eat in Grnca lingua, ut in philoeopbia Ci- 
ceronia et Latinia GrsBca facilliroe iaciat— Dec, 
IMO. Aacbam, Epist. iv. Elizabeth apoke FVencb 
and Italian aa well as English ; Latin flQently and 
correctly ; Greek tolerably. She began every day 
by reading the Greek Testament, and afterward the 
orations of laocratea and tragedies of Sophocles. 
Some years afterward, in 1555, he wrltea of her to 
Stnrm: Domina Elizabeth et egp una legimus 
GrsBcd orationes iEschinis et Deroosthenis -n/u 
vn^atwv. Ilia pralegit mihi, et prime aspectu tam 
scienter intelligit non aolum proprietatem lin^^ae et 
oratoris aensam, sed totam cause contentionem, 
populi scita, conaoetudinem et mores illiua urbis, 
ut summopere admireris, p. 53. In 1500 he as- 
serts, that there are not four persons, in court or 
college (in aula, in academia), who know Greek 
better than the queen. 

Habemos An^li» reginam, says Erasmus long 
before of Catharine, feminam egre^ii doctam, cujus 
filia Maria scribit bene Latinas epistolas. Thomas 
Mori domua nihil aliud quam musarum est doini- 
dlium.— Epist. Mxzziv. 
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the exclurire right to print in Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew, and also Greek and 
Latin grammars, though mixed with Eng; 
lish, and charts and maps. But the onlv 
productions of his press before the mid- 
dle of the century are two homilies of 
Chrysostom, edited by Cheke in 1543. 
Elyofs Latin and English Dictionary, 
1538, was the first, I believe, beyond the 
mere vocabularies of schoolboys ; and it 
IS itself but a meager performance.* 
Latin grammars were, of course, so fre 
quently published, that it has not been 
worth while to take notice of them. But 
the Greek and Latin lexicon of Hadrian 
Junius, though dedicated to Edward VL, 
and said to have been compiled in England 
(I know not how this could be the case), 
bemg the work of a foreigner, and printed 
at Basle in 1548, cannot be reckoned as a 
part of our stock. f 

31. It must appear, on the whole, that 
Wmtot ^^^^^ Edward VI. there was, as 
books and yet, rather a commendable desire 
PJJ^"***- of learning, and a few vigorous 
^"^^ minds at work for their own liter- 
ary improvement, than any such diffusion 
of knowledge as can entitle us to claim 
for that age an equality with the chief 
Continental nations. The means of ac- 

uiring true learning were not at hand. 

""ew books, as we ha^e seen, useful to the 
scholar, had been published in England ; 
those imported were, of course, expensive. 
No public libraries of any magnitude had 
yet been formed in either of the universi- 
ties ; those of private men were exceed- 
ingly few. The king had a library, of 
which honourable mention is made ; and 
Cranmer possessed a good collection of 
books at Lambeth ; but I do not recollect 
any other person of whom this is recorded. 
3d. The process of philological litera- 
DMtraction turC in England was connected 
ikJ^rSl with that of the Reformation, 
ry i^tewnl The learned of the earlier gen* 
»c- eration were not all Protestants, 

but their disciples were zealously such. 
They taunted the adherents of the old re- 

* Ehrot boasts that this " contains a thousand 
more LAtin words than were together in any one 
dictionary pabliahed in this realm at the time when 
I iirst began to write this commentary." Though 
far from being a good, or even^accordmg to modem 
notions, a tolerable dictionary, it roost hare been 
of some value at the time. It was afterward much 
aogmented by Cooper. 

t Wood ascribes to one Toiley or ToHeius a sort 
of Greek grammar, Progvmnasmata Lingun Grs- 
oe. dedicated to Edward VI. And Pits, in noticing 
also other works of the same kind, sajs of this : 
Habentur Monac hii in Bavaria in bibliotheca du 
cali. As no mention is made of such a work by 
Herbert or Dibdin, i had been inclined to think its 
«^zistence apocryphal. It is certainly foreign. 

Vol. I.— a a 






li^on with ignorance ; and thonsh by that 
might be meant ignorance of die 8crip. 
tares, it was by their own acquaintance 
with languages that they obtained their 
superiority in this respect. And here I 
may take notice, that we should be great- 
ly deceived by acquiescing in the strange 
position of Warton, that the dissolution 
of the monasteries in 1536 and the next 
two years gave a great temporary check 
to the genend state of letters ?n Eng- 
land.* This writer is inconsistent with 
himself; for no one had a greater con* 
tempt for the monastic eddies, dialectics, 
and theology. But, as a desire to aggra- 
vate, in every possible respect, the sup- 
posed mischiefs of the dissolution of mon- 
asteries is abundantly manifest in many 
writers later than Warton, I shall briefly 
observe, that men are deceived, or deceive 
others, by the equivocal use of the word 
learning. If good learning, bona litera, 
which for our present purpose means a 
sound knowledge of Greek and Latin, was 
to be promoted, there was no more neces- 
sary step in doing so than to put down 
bad learning, which is worse than igrib- 
rance, and which was the learning of the 
monks, so far as they had any at all. 
What would Erasmus have thought of one 
who should in his days have gravely inti- 
mated that the abolition of monastic found- 
ations would retard the progress of litera- 
ture ! In what Protestant country was it 
accompanied with such a consequence, 
and from whom, among the complaints 
sometimes made, do we hear this cause 
assigned 1 I am ready to admit, that, in 
the violent courses pursued by Henry 
VIIL, many schools attached to monas- 
teries were broken up, and I do not think 
it impossible that the same occurred in 
other parts of Europe. It is also to be 
fully stated and kept in mind, that by the 
Reformation the number of ecclesiastics, 
and, consequently, of those requiring what 
was deemed a literate education, was 
greatly reduced. The English universi- 
ties, as we are well aware, do not contain 
by any means the number of students that 
frequented them in the thirteenth century. 
But are we, therefore, a less learned nation 
than our fathers of the thy'teenth century? 
Warton seems to lament that '* most of 
the youth of the kingdom betook them- 
selves to mechanical or other illiberal em- 
ployments, the profession of letters being 
now supposed to be without support or 
reward." Doubtless many who would 
have learned the I^atin accidence and re- 
peated the breviary became useful me- 



• Hist, of English Poetry, iii , S68. 
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chanics. But is tbis to be called not re- 
warding the profession of letters t and are 
the deadliest foes of the Greek and Roman 
muses to be thus confounded with their 
worshippers ? The loss of a few schools 
in the monasteries was well compensated 
by the foundation of others on a more en- 
lightened plan, and with much better in- 
structers ; and, after the lapse of some 
ypars, the communication of substantial 
learning came in the place of that tincture 
of Latin which the religious orders had 
supplied. Warton, it should be remarked, 
has been able to collect the names of not 
more than four or five abbots and other 
regulars, in the time of Henry VIII., who 
either possessed som^ learning themselves 
or encouraged it in others; 

33. We may assist our conception of 
RavMos the general state of learning in 
Textor. Europe by looking at some of the 
books which were then deemed most use- 
fully subsidiary to its acquisition. Be- 
sides the lexicons and grammatical trea- 
tises that have been mentioned, we have 
a work, first published about 1522, but fre- 
quently reprinted, and in much esteem, 
the Omcina of Ravisius Textor. Of this 
book Peter Dan6s, a man highly celebra- 
ted in his day for erudition, speaks as if it 
were an abundant storehouse of knowl- 
edge, admiraUe for the manner of its ex- 



ecution, and comparable to any work of 
antiquity. In spite of this praise, it is no 
more than a commonplace book from 
Latin authors and from translations of 
the Greek, and could deserve no regard 
except in a half-informed generation. 

34. A far better evidence of learning 
was given by Conrad Gesner,a man connd 
of prodigious erudition^ in a contin^ cesnar. 
uation of his Bibliotheca Universalis (the 
earliest general catalogue of books with 
an estimate of their merits), to which he 
gave the rather ambitious title of Pandec- 
ts Universales, as if it were to hold the 
same place in general science that the Di- 
gest of Justinian does in civil law. It is 
a sort of index to all literature, containing 
references only, and, therefore, less gen- 
erally useful, though far more learned and 
copious in instances than the Officina of 
Ravisius. It comprehends, besides all 
ancient authors, the schoolmen and other 
writers of the middle ages. The refer- 
ences are sometimes very short, and more 
like hints to one possessed of a large li- 
brary than guides to the general student. 
In connexion with the Bibliotheca Univer- 
salis, it forms a literary history or ency- 
clopaedia of some value to those who are 
curious to ascertain the limits of knowl- 
edge in the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 



CHAPTER VI. 



mSTORT or TBXOLOOIOAL UTBRATURI IN BUBOPB fHOM 1520 TO 1550. 



Adranc8 of the Reformation— Diflerancet of Opin- 
ion.— Eratrout. — The ProtetUnt Opinions spread 
farther.— Their Prevalence in luly.— Reaction of 
Church of Rome.— Theological Writing*.- Lu- 
ther.— Spirit of the Reformation.— Translations 
of Scripture. 

1. The separation of part of Europe 
Program of ^^^ ^^^ Ohurch of Romc is the 
the Re(br- great event that distinguishes 
"■■'*•"• these thirty years. But as it is 
not our object to traverse the wide field 
of civil or ecclesiastical history, it will 
suffice to make a few observations, rather 
in reference to the spirit of the times than 
to the public occurrences that sprung from 
it. The new doctrine began to be freely 
preached, and with immense applause of 
the people, from the commencement of 
this period, or, more precisely, from the 
year 1533, in many parts of Germany and 
Switzerland ; the Duke of Deuxponts in 
that year, or, according to some authori- 
ties, in 1533, having led the way in abol- 



ishing the ancient ceremonies, and his ex- 
ample having been successively followed 
in Saxony, Hesse, Brandenburg, Bruns- 
wick, many imperial cities, and the king- 
doms of Denmark and Sweden, by the dis- 
ciples of Luther ; while those who adhered 
to Zwingle made similar changes in sever- 
al cantons of Switzerland. 

3. The magistrates generally proceeded, 
especially at the offset, with as i„,erfe. 
great caution and equity as were reneeoreir- 
practicable in so momentous a " P"^''- 
revolution, though perhaps they did not 
always respect the laws of the empire. 
They commonly began by allowing free- 
dom of preaching, and forbade that any 
one should be troubled about his religion. 
This, if steadily acted upon, repressed the 
tumultuous populace, who were eieer for 
demolishing images, the memorials of the 
old religion, as much as it did the episco- 
pal courts, which, had they been strong 
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enough, migfat have molested those who 
so plainly cftme within their jurisdiction. 
The Reformation depended chiefly on zeal- 
ous and eloquent preachers ; the more em- 
inent secular clergy, as well as many regu- 
lars, having espoused its principles. They 
encountered no great difficulty in winning 
over the multitude ; and, when thus a de- 
cisive majority was obtained, commonly 
in three or four years from the first intro- 
duction of free preaching, the government 
found it time to estabhsh, by a general 
edict, the abolition of the mass, and of such 
ceremonies as thev did not deem it expe- 
dient to retain. The conflict between the 
two parties in Germany seems to have 
been less arduous than we might expect. 
It was usually accompanied by an expul- 
sion of the religious of both sexes from 
their convents, a measure, especially as 
to women, unjust and harsh,* and some- 
times by an alienation of ecclesiastical 
revenues to the 4)uiposes of the state ; 
but this was not universal in Germany, 
nor was it countenanced by Luther. I 
cannot see any just reason to charge the 
Protestant princes of the empire with 
having been influenced generally by such 
a motive. In Sweden, however, the pro- 
ceedings of Gustavns Vasa, who confisca- 
ted all ecclesiastical estates, subject only 
to what he might deem a sufficient main- 
tenance for the possessors, have very 



* Bilihald Pirckheimer wrote to Melanchthon 
eomplaining that a convent of nans at Noremberg, 
amoiMf whom were two of bia siatere, had been mo- 
leated and inaalted becaase tbey woaid not accept 
confeaaora appointed by the senate. Rea eo dedacta 
eat Qt quicunque miaerancha itiaa offendere et inces- 
aere audet,obaequittm Deoae pneaiitisse arbitretur. 
Idque noo aolum a Ttria ag itur. aed et a muliehbua ; 
et Ulia niDlieribaa,qtiarum hberiaoroneinezhibuere 
caritatem. Non solum enim viris, qui alios docere 
contendunt, se ipsoa vero minime emendant, urba 
nostra referta eat, sed et mulieribus curiosis, garra- 
lia et otioaia, qua omnia potiua quam domum pro- 
priam guberoare aatagunt.— Pirckheimer, Opera, 
Frankf.. 16I0« p. 375. He was a moderate man, 
concurring with the Lutherana in most of their doc- 
trine, but against the violation of monaatic vows. 
Several letters paaaed between him and Erasmua. 
The latter, though be could not approve the hard 
naage of women, hated the monks so much that be 
does not greatly disapprove what w%s done towards 
tbem. In GermaniA multa virginum ac monachorum 
monaateria crudelitur direpta sunt. Quidam magia- 
tratus agunt moderatiua. Ejecerunt eoa duntazat, 
qui lUic non eaaent profeasi, et vetuerunt novitios 
lecipi; ademerqnt illiacuram virginum, etjua alibi 
concionaiMii quam in suis monastehis. Oreviter, 
absque magistratua permissu nihil licet illis sgere. 
Videntur hue speciare, ut ex monasteriis faciant 
parochiaa. fiziatimant enim hoa conjuratoa pna- 
langaa et tot privilegiis armatos diutiua ferri non 
poaae.— (Basil, Aug., 1525) Epist. Dcccliv. MuUis 
in locia aurft tractati aunt monachi ; varum plerfque 
cum sint intolerabilea, alia tamen ratione corrigi non 
ooaaOBt— Epiat. Dcclvil 



much the ^>pearance of arbitrary spolia- 
tion.* 

3. But while these great innovations 
were brought in by the civil ^^^^^ 
power, and sometimes with too ment or a 
despotic a contempt of legal revointion- 
rights, the mere breaking up of "*' *^"^' 
old settlemenU bad so disturbed the minds 
of the people, that they became inclined 
to forther acts of destruction and more 
sweeping theories of revolution. U is 
one of the fallacious views of the Refor- 
mation, to which we have adverted in a 
former page, to fancy that it sprung from 
any notions of political liberty, in such a 
sense as we attach to the word. But, in- 
asmuch as it took away a great deal of 
coercive jurisdiction exercised by the bish- 
ops, without substituting much in its place, 
it diid unquestionably relax the bonds of 
laws not always unnecessary ; and, inas- 
much as the multitude were in many parts 
instrumental in destroying by force the ex* 
terior symbols of the Roman worship, it 
taught them a habit of knowing and trying 
the efficacy .of that popular argument. 
Hence the insurrection of the German 
peasants in 1525 may, in a certain degree, 
be ascribed to the influence of the new 
doctrine; and, in fact, one of their de- 
mands was the establishment of the Gos- 
pel. But, as the real cause of that rebel- 
lion was the oppressive yoke of their 
lords, which, in several instances before 
the Reformation was thought of^ had led 
to similar efforts at relief, we should not 
lay too much stress on this additional in- 
citement.t 

4. A more immediate effect of over- 
throwing the ancient system was Growth or 
the growth of fanaticism, to which, ftn«t"cism. 
in its worst shape, the Antinomian extrav- 
agances of Luther yielded too great en- 
couragement. But he was the first to re- 
press the pretences of the Anabaptists ;t 
and when he saw the danger of general 
licentiousness which he had unwarily pro- 
moted, he listened to the wiser counsels 

* Gerdes, Hist. Evangel. Reform. Seckendorf, 
et alii supra nominati. The best account*! have 
aeen of the Reformation in Denmark and Sweden 
is in the third volume of Gerdes, p. 279, 6lc. 

t Seckendorf. 

% Id. Melanchthon vras a little staggered bf 
the first Anabaptists, who appeared during the con- 
cpalment of Luther in the Castle of Warthurg. 
Magnia rationibus, be says, adducor certd ut con- 
temnere eos oolim, nam esse in iis spiritus quosdam 
multis argumentis apparet, sed de quibus judicare 
prster Martinum nemo facile poasit. A a to infant 
baptism » he seemed to think it a difficult question. 
But the elector obaeived that they passed for here- 
tics already, and it would be unwise to moot a new 
point. Luther, vrhen he came back, rejected this 
pretencea of the Anabaptiata at once. 
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of MelanchthoD, and pennltted his early 
doctrine upon justification to be so far 
modified, or mitigated in expression, that 
it ceased to give apparent countenance to 
immorality; though his differences with 
the Church of Rome, as to the very ques- 
tion from which he had started, thus be- 
came of less practical importance, and 
less tangible to ordinary minds than be- 
fore.* Yet in his own writings we may 
find to the last such language as to the 
impossibility of sin in the justified man, 
who was to judge solely by an internal 
assurance as to the continuance of his 
own justification, ^as would now be uni- 
versally condemned in all our churches, 
and is hardly to be heard from the lips of 
the merest enthusiast. 

5. It is well known that Zwinjg^lius, un- 
DUfemieca connected with Luther in throw- 
er La(h«r ing off his allegiance to Rome, 
•nd zwia- took in Several respects rather 
'*' different theological views, but 

especially in the article of the real pres- 
ence, asserted by the Germans as vigor- 
ously as in the Church of Rome, though 
with a modification sufficient, in the spirit 
of uncompromising orthodoxy, to separ- 
ate them entirely fh>m her communion, 
but altogether denied by the Swiss and 
Belgian reformers. The attempts made 
to disguise this division of opinion, and to 
produce a nominal unanimity by ambigu- 
ous and incoherent jargon, belong to ec- 

* See two remarkable pasngeii in Seckendorf, 
part ii., p. 90. and p. 106. The era of what may be 
called the palinoaia of early Lutheranism was in 
15S7, when Melanchthon drew ap iDatructions for 
the viaitation of the Saxon chorckea. Luther came 
into thia ; bat it produced that jealouay of Melanch- 
thon among the rigid diaciplea, luch aa Amsdorf 
and Jastua Jonaa, which led to the moleatation of 
hia latter yeara. In 1537, Melanchthon writea to a 
correapondent : Scia me quadam minus horrtde di- 
cere, de prasdeatinatione, de aasenau Toluntatia, de 
necessitate obediential noatm, de peccato mortal!. 
0e hia omnibus acio re ipsa Lutherum aeniire ea- 
dem, sM ineraditi qaaadam ejus ^pruMrt^ dicto, 
cum non videant quo pertineant, ntmium amaot.— 
Epiat, p. 445 (edit. 1647). 

I am not convinced that thia apology for Luther 
ia aufficient. Worda are of courae to be explained, 
when ambiguoua, by the ^context and scope of the 
argument. But when smgle detached aphoriama, 
or even complete aentencea in a paragraph, bear 
one obvioua aenae, I do not aee that we can hold 
the writer absolved from the imputation of that 
meanine becauae he may aomewhere elae have 
used a language inconaiatent with it. If the Collo- 
quia Menaalia are to be fully relied upon, Luther 
continued to talk in the auae A.ntinomian atrain aa 
before, though he grew aometimes more cautioua 
in writing.— See chap. xii. of that work ■ and com* 
pare with the paaaagea quoted by Milner, v., 517, 
from the aecono edition (m 1536) of hia Commenta- 
rv on the Galatiana. It would be well to know if 
these occur in that of 1519. But Luther had not 
gone greater lengths than Melanchthon himaelf. 



clesiastical history, of which they form a 
tedious and not very profitable portion. 

6. The Lutheran pnnces, who the year 
before had acquired the name of contasion 
Protestanu, by their protest of Augaimrg. 
against the resolutions of the majority in 
the Dietof Spire, presented, in 1530, to that 
held at Augsburg, the celebrated confession 
which imbodies their religious creed. It 
has been said that there are material 
changes in subsequent editions, but this is 
denied by the Lutherans. Their denial 
can only biB as to the materiality, for the 
fact is clear.* 

7. Meantime, it was not all the former 
opponents of abuses in the church conduetor 
who now senred under the ban- K««mua. 
ner of either Luther or Zwingle. Some 
few, like Sir Thomas More, went violent- 
ly back to the extreme of maintaining the 
whole fabric of superstition; a greater 
number, without abandoning their own 
private sentiments, shrunk, for various 
reasons, from an avowed separation from 
the Church. Such we may reckon Faber 
Stapulensis, the most learned Frenchman 
of that age after Budffius ; such, perhaps, 
was Budsus himself;! and such were 
Bilibaldus Pirckheimer,^ Petrus Mosella- 
nus, 3eatus Rhenanus, and Wimpfeling, 
all men of just renown in their time. 
Such, above all, was Erasmus himself, 
the precursor of bolder prophets than him- 
self, who, in all his latter years, stood in 
a very unenviable state, exposed to the 
shafts of two parties, who forgave no man 
that moderation which was a reproach to 
themselves. At the beginning of this pe- 
riod, he had certainly an estet;m for Me- 
lanchthon, (Ecolampadius, and other re- 
formers ; and, though already shocked by 
the violence of Luther, which he expected 
to ruin the cause altogether, had not be- 
gun to speak of him with disapprobation.^ 



* Boaaoet, Variationea dea Egliaea Proteatantea, 
▼ol. i. Seckendorf, p. 170. Clement, Biblioth^ue 
Curieuae, vol. ii. In the editiona of 1531 we read : 
De ccena Domini docent, (^uod corpua et aangoia 
Chriati vera adaint, et diatnbuantur veacentibua in 
coena Domini, et improbant aocua docentea. In 
thoae of 1540, it rune thna; De coana Domini do- 
cent, quod cun^pane et Ttno vere ezhibeantor cor- 
pua et aftnguia Chriati veacentibua in roana Domini. 

t Budeua waa auapected of Proteatantiam, and 
jliaapproved many thinga in hia own church ; but 
the paaaagea ouoted from him bf Oerdea, i., 186, 
prove that he aid not mean to take the leap. 

t Gerdea, vol. i., 6 66-83.. We have aeen above 
the moderation of rirckhelmer in aome reapecta. 
I am not aure, however, that he did not comply 
with the Reformation after it waa eatabliahed at 
Nuremberg. 

^ Male metuo miaero Luthero ; aic undique fer 
▼et conjuratio ; aic undique irritantur in ilium prin- 
cipea, ac pnecipu^ Leo pontifez. Utinam Luther- 
ua meum aecutua conailium, ab odioeia illia ac 
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In several points of opinioii he professed 
to coincide with the German reformers ; 
but his o\in temper was not decisive ; he 
was capable of viewing a subject in va- 
rious lights ; his learning, as well as nat- 
ural disposition, kept him irresolute ; and 
it might not be easy to determine accu- 
rately the tenets of so voluminous a theo- 
logian. One thing was manifest, that he 
h^ greatly contributed to the success of 
the Reformation.. It was said that Eras- 
mus had laid the e^g, and Luther had 
hatched it. Krasmus afterward, when 
more alienated from the new party, ob- 
served, that he had laid a hen^s egg, but 
Luther had hatched a crpw^s.* Whatev- 
er was the bird, it pecked still at the 
Church. In 15*22 came out the Colloquies 
of Erasmus, a book even now much read, 
and deserving to be so. It was profess- 
edly designed for the instruction and 
amusement of youth ; but both are con- 
veyed at the expense of the prevalent 
usages in religion. The monkish party 
could not be blind to its effect. The fac- 
ulty of theology at Paris, in 1537, led by 
one Beda, a most bigoted enemy of Eras- 
mus, censured the Colloquies for slighting 
the fasts of the Church, virginity, monk- 
ery, pilgrimages, and other established 
parts of the religions system. They 
mcurred, of course, the displeasure of 
Rome, and have several times been for- 
bidden to be read in schools. Erasmus 
pretended that in his IxOvw^yta he only 
turned into ridicule the' abuse of fastiny, 
and not the ordinances of the Church. It 
would be difficult, however, to find out this 
distinction in the dialogue, or, indeed, 
anything favourable to the ecclesiastical 
cause in the whole book of Colloquies. 
The clergv are everywhere represented 
as idle aiul corrupt. No one who desired 
to render established institutions odious 
could set about it in a shorter or surer 
wav ; and it would be strange if Erasmus 
had not done the Church more harm by 
such publications thah he could compen- 
sate by a few sneers at the reformers in 
his pnvate letters. In the single year 



aedkiosis sbstinoisaet. Pius erat fructut et minos 
iDTidne. Parom esset unam hominem perira ; si 
les lUBC illis siiccedit, nemo ferat illoram insolen- 
tiam.. Non conauiescent donee linguas ac bonas 
^teraa omnes saovertehot.— Kuist, Dzzviii., Sept., 
W20. 

Lutbepus, quod negari non potest, optimam fab- 
nlam susceperat, et Christi pene aboliti negotium 
aammo cum ort>ia applaasu CGepsrat agere. 8ed 
Qiinam rem lantam gravioribos ac sedatioribus egis- 
set consiliis, majoreque cam animi calamiqae mud- 
eiatione ; atque utinam in scriptis illius non essent 
tarn multa bona, aut sua bona non vitiasset nulis 
hand ferendis.— Epist. dczxiv., 3d Sept., IdZl. 

t Epist. Dccziz. Dec, 1584. 



1(37, Colinaeus printed 84,000 copies of 
the CoUoquies, all of which were sold. 

8. But about the time of this very pub- 
lication we find Erasmus growing Eaiimair 
by degrees more averse to the rad- ^ '^• 
ical innovations of Luther. He has been 
severely blamed for this by most Protests 
ants ; md, doubtless, so far as an undue 
apprehension of giving ofience to the pow- 
errul, or losing his pensions from the em- 
peror and King of England might influence 
him, no one can undertake his defence. 
But it is to be remembered that he did not 
by any means espouse adl the opinions ei- 
ther of Luther or Zwingle ; that he was 
disgusted at the virulent language too 
common among the reformers, and at the 
outrages committed by the populace ; thai 
he anticipated great evils from the pre- 
sumptuousness of ignorant men in judg- 
ing for themselves in religion; that he 
probably was sincere in what he always 
maintained as to the necessity of pre- 
serving the communion of the Catholic 
Church, which he thought consistent with 
much latitude of private faith ; and that, 
if he had gone among the reformers, he 
must either have concealed his real opin- 
ions more than he had hitherto done, or 
lived, as Melanchthon did afterward, the 
victim of calumny and oppression. He 
had also to allege, that the fruits of the 
Reformation had by no means shown 
themselves in a more virtuous conduct; 
and that many heated enthusiasts were 
depreciating both all profane studies, and 
all assistance of leammg in theology.* 



* The leltprs of Rrasmtfs* written qnder the 
spur of immediate feelings, nre a perpetoal com- 
mentary on the mischiefs with which the Hefonna* 
tion, in his opinion, was accompanied. Civitat^s 
aliquot Oermaoie implentur erroribus, desertoribos 
monasteriorum, sacerdotibus conjugstis, plerisque 
famelicis ac nodis. Nee alind quam saltalur, edi- 
tur. bibitur ac substur ; nee decent nee discunt ; 
nulla vitn sobrietas. nulla sinceritas. Ubicunque 
sunt, ibi jacent omnes bone disciplina cum pietate. 
— (1527) Kpist Dccccit. Satis jam diu audmmus, 
KTangelium, Rvangeliom, Rvangelinm ; mores 
Evangelicosdesideramus.— Epist. occccxiri. Duo 
tantnm querunt, censom et nxnrem. Cetera pres 
tat illis Erangelium, hoc est, potestatem Tivendi at 
voiont— Epist. Mvi. Tales vidi mores (Basilea) 
ut etiamai minus displicuissent dogmata, non pla- 
cuisset tamen cum huiusmodi [sic] fceilus inire.— 
Epist. Mxlvi. Both these last sre addressed to 
Pirckheimer, who was rather more a Protestant 
than Erasmus; so that there is no fair suspicion of 
temporizinf. The reader may also loolc at the 
78Stn and 793d Epistle, on the wild doctrines of the 
Anabaptists and other reformers, and at the 731st, 
on the effects of Farel's first preaching at Bade in 
1525. See also Bayle, Farel, note B. 

It is become very much the practice wiih our 
Enfflish writers to censure Erasmus for his conduct 
at this time. Milner rarely does justice to any one 
who did not senrilely follow Luther And Dr. Cox, 
in his Life of MeIanch\bon, p. 3A, speaks of athiid 
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9. In 1594, Erasmus, at the instigation 
Hit contro o^ those who Were resolved to 
veny with dislodge him f^om a neutral sta- 
Luiher. ^^^^^ jjj^ timidity rather affected, 
published his Diatribe de libero arbitrio, 
selecting a topic upon which Luther, in 
the opinion of most reasonable men, was 
very open to attack. Luther answered in 
a treatise, De servo arbitrio, flinching not, 
as suited his character, from any tenet 
because it seemed paradoxical, or revolt- 
ing to general prejudice. The contro- 



party, " at the bead of which the learned, witty, 
▼acillatlDg, avaricioua, and artful Eraamua ia un- 
questionably to be placed." I do not deny hia claim 
to this place ; bat why the last three epitheu ? Can 
Erasmus be shown to have Tacillated in his tenets ? 
If he had done ao, it might be no great reproach ; 
but hia religioua creed was nearly that of the mod- 
ente members of the Church of Rome, nor have I 
observed any proof of a change in it. But vacilla- 
tion may be imputed to his conduct. I hardly think 
this word is applicable ; thougli he acted from par- 
tic ulaf impulses, which might make him seem a 
little inconsistent in spirit; and certainly wrote 
letters not always in the same tone, according to 
his own temper at the moment, or that of his cor- 
respondent Nor was he avaricious; at least I 
know no proof of it ; and as to the epithet artful, 
it ill applies to a man who was perpetually involv- 
ing himself by an unguarded and imprudent beha- 
viour. Dr. Cox proceeds to charge Erasmus with 
seeking a cardinars hat But of this there is nei- 
ther proof nor probability ; he always declared his 
reluctance to accept that honour, and I cannot think 
that in any part oi his life he went the right way 
to pbtain it. 

Those who arraign Erasmus so severely (and I 
am not undertaking the defence of every passage 
in his voluminous Epistles) must proceed either on 
the assumption that no man of nis learning and 
ability could honestly remain in the communion of 
the Church of Rome, which is the height of big- 
otry and ignorance ; or that, according to his own 
religious opinions, it was impossible for him to do 
so. This IS somewhat more tensble, inasmuch as 
it can only be answered by a good deal of attention 
to his writings. But from various passages in 
them, it may be inferred that, though his mind was 
not made up on several points, and perhaps for that 
reason, he thought it right to follow, in assent as 
well as conformity, the CathoUc tradition of the 
Church, and, above all, not to separate from her 
communion. The reader may consult, for Eras- 
mus's opinions on some chief points of controversy, 
his Epistles, Dcccxziii., Dcccclzzvii. (which Jortin 
has a little misunderstood), nzzzv., Mliii., Mxciii. 
And see Jortin*s own fair statement of the case, i., 
£74. 

Melanchthon had doubtless a sweeter temper 
and a larger measure of human charities than 
Erasmus, nor would I wish to vindicate one neat 
man at the expense of another. But 1 caunot re- 
frain from saying, that no passa^ in the letters of 
Erasmus is read with so much pam as that in which 
Melanchthon, after Luther's death, and writing to 
one not very friendly, says of his connexion with 
the founder of the Reformation, Tuli servitutem 
poane deformem, &c.— Epist. Melanchthon., p. 21 
(edit 1647). But the characters of literary men 
are cruelly tried by their correspondence, especially 
in an age when more conventional dissimulation 
was authoriied by usage than at present 



versy ended with a reply of Erasmus, en 
titled Hyperaspistes.* It is not to be 
understood, from the titles of these tracts, 
that the question of free-will was discuss- 
ed between Luther and Erasmus in a 
philosophical sense ; though Melanchthon, 
m his Loci Communes, like thQ modem 
Calvinists, had combined the theological 
position of the spiritual inability of man 
with the metaphysical tenet of general 
necessity. Luther on most occasions, 
though not uniformly, acknowledged the 
freedom of the will as to indifferent ac- 
tions, and also as to what they called the 
works of the law. But he maintained 
that, even when regenerated and sancti- 
fied by faith and the Spirit, man had no 
spiritual free-will; and as, before that 
time, he could do no good, so, after it, he 
had no power to do ill ; nor, indeed, could 
he, in a strict sense, do either good or ill, 
God always working in him ; so that aU 
his acts were properly the acts of God, 
though, man's will bemg of course the 
proximate cause, they might, in a second- 
ary sense, be ascribed to him. It was 
this that Erasmus denied, in conformity 
with the doctrine afterward held by ^e 
Council of Trent, by the Church of Eng- 
land, and, if we may depend on the state*, 
ments of writers of authority,«by Me- 

* Seckendorf took hold of a few words in a let- 
ter of Erasmus, to insinuate that he had taken a 
side against his conscience in writing his treatise 
De libero arbitrio. Jortin, acute as he was, seems 
to have understood the passage the same way, and 
endeavours to explain away the aense, aa if be 
meant only that he had undertaken thQ task am- 
willingly. Milner, of course, repeata the imputa- 
tion ; though it must be owned that, perceiving the 
absurdity of making Erasmus deny what, in aU his 
writings, appears to have been hia real opinion, he 
adopts Jortin's solution. I am persuaded that they . 
are all miataken, and that Erasmus was no more 
referring to his treatise against Luther than to the 
Troian war. The words occur in answer to a letter 
of Vivos, written from London, wherein he had 
blamed some passages in the Colloquies on the 
usual grounds of their freedom as to ecclesiastical 
practices. Erasmus, rftther piqued at this, after 
replying to the observations, insinuates to Vivee 
that the latter had not written of his own free-will, 
but at the instigation of aome superior. Verum, 
ut ingenui dicam, perdidimua liberum arbitrium. 
Illic mihi aliud dictabat animus, aliud eciibeba« 
calamus. By a figure of speech far from unusual, 
ho delicately suggests his own suspicion as Yives^ 
apology. And the next letter of vives leaves no 
room tor doubt : Liberum arbitrium non perdidi- 
mus,quod tu asseroeris; words that could have no 
possible meaning upon the hypothesis of Secken- 
dorf. There is nothing in the context that can jus- 
tify it ; and it is equally difficult to maintain the 
interpretation Jortin gives of the phrase aliud dic- 
tabat animus, aliud scribebat calamus, which can 
mean nothing but that he wrote what he did not 

i think. The letters are Dcccxxix., Dccclxxi., 
occclxxvi., in Erasmus's Epistles; or the reader 
may turn to Jortin, i., 413. 
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Janchthon aad most of the later Luther- 
ans. From the time of this controversy, 
Luther seems to have always spoken of 
Erasmus with extreme ill-will ; and, if the 
other was a Uttle more measured in his 
expressions, he fell not a jot behind in 
dislike.* 

10. The epistles of Erasmus, which oc- 
cterecter cupy two folio volumes in the best 
of his edition of his woi^s, are a vast 
epistiM. tfeagure for the ecclesiastical and 
literary histoiy of his times. Morhof ad- 
irises the student to commonplace them ; 
a task which, even in his age, few would 
have spared leisure to perform, and which 
the good index of the Leyden edition ren- 
ders less important. Few men carry on 
so long and extensive a correspondence 
without affording some vulnerable points 
to the criticism of posterity. The failings 
of Erasmus have been already adverted 
to ; it is from his own letters that we de- 
rive our chief knowledge of them. An 
extreme sensibility to blame in his own 
person, with little regard to that of oth- 
ers ; a genuine warmth of friendship to- 
waitls some, but an artificial pretence of 
it too frequently assumed ; an inconsist- 
ency of profession, both as to persons and 
opinions, partly arising from the different 
character of his correspondents, but in a 

Seat degree from the varying impulses of 
s ardent mind, tend to abate that respect 
which the name of Erasmus at first ex- 
cites, and which, on a 'candid estimate of 
his whole life, and the tenour even of this 
correspondence, it ought to retain. He 
was the first conspicuous enemy of igno- 
rance and superstition, the first restorer 
of Christian morality on a scriptural found 
ation, and, notwithstanding the ridiculous 
assertion of some modems that he wanted 
theological learning, the first who possess- 
ed it in its proper sense, and applied it to 
its proper end. 

1 1. In every succeeding year the letters 
Hisaiteiiackia of Erasmus betray increasing 
*°" '***i^ animosity against the reform- 

ers. He had long been on 



good terms with Zwingle and (Ecolam- 
padius, but became so estranged by these 

a differences that he speaks of their 
with a sort of triumph.* He still, 
however, kept up some intercourse with 
Melanchthon. The latter years of Eras- 
mus could not have been happy; he 
lived in a perpetual irritation, from the 
attacks of adversaries on every side ; his 
avowed dislike of the reformers by no 
meauH assua^fing the virulence of his 
original foes m the church, or removing 
the suspicion of lukewarmness in the or- 
thodox cause. Part of this should fairly 
be ascribed to the real independence of 
his mind in the formatiofu of his opinions, 
though not always in their expression, 
and to their incompatibility with the ex- 
treme doctrines of either side. But an 
habitual indiscretion, the besetting' sin of. 
literary men, who seldom restrain their 
wit, rendered this hostihty far more gen- 
eral than it need have been, and, accom- 
panied as it was with a real timidity of 
character, exposed him to the charge of 
insincerity, which he could better palliate 
by the example of others than deny to 
have some foundation. Erasmus died in 
1536, having returned to Basle, which, on 
pretence of the alterations in religion, he 
had quitted for Friburg in Brisgau a few 
years before. No differences of opinion 
had abated the pride of the citizens of 
Basle in their illustrious visiter. Eras- 
mus lies interred in their cathedral, the 
earliest, except CEcolampadius, in the long 
list of the literary dead which has ren- 
dered that cemetery conspicuous in Eu- 
rope. 



* Many of Luther's strokes at Erasmus occur in 
the CoUoquia Mensalia, which I quote from the 
translation. " Erasmus can do nothing but cavil 
and flout ; he cannot confute." " I charge tou, in 
my will and testament, thst you bate and loath 
Eraamna, that viper," ch. xliv. " He called Eras- 
mua an epicure and ungodly creature, for thinking 
that if God dealed with men here on earth as they 
deserved, it would not go so ill with the good, or so 
well with the wicked," ch. vii. Lutherus, says 
the other, sic respondit (diatiibas de Ubero arbitrio) 
ut antebac in neminem virulentius ; et homo suavis 
post editnm librum per literas dejerat se in me esse 
anmo candidiaaimo, ac propemodum poatulat, ut 
ipai gratias agam, quod me tam civiliter tractavit, 
l0D(^ aliter scripturus si cum hoate fuisset res.- 
Epiec. Dccczxxvu 



• Bene habet, quod duo Coryphci perierint, 
Zuinglins in acie, (Ecolampadius^aulo post febri 
et apostemate. Quod si illis favisset cvvaXioc, ac- 
tum fuisset de nobis.— Epist. mccv. It is, of course, 
to be regretted that Eraamus allowed thispasssge 
to escape him, even in a letter. With (Ecolam- 
padius ne had long canied on a correspondence. 
In some book the latter had said, Magnus Erasmus 
noster. This was at a time when much suspicion 
was entertained of Erasmus, who writes rather 
arotiaingly,in Feb., 1526, to complain, telling CEco- 
lampadius that it was best neither to be praised nor 
blamed by his party ; but, if they must speak of 
l^im, he would prefer their censure to being styled 
nofler.— Epist. Dcczzviii. Milner quotes this, leav- 
ing poor Erasmus to his reader's Indignation for 
what he would insinuate to be a piece of the great- 
est baseness. But, in good truth, what right had . 
CEcolampadius to use tne word ruuter, if it could 
be interpreted as claiming Erssmus to his own 
side? He was noC theirs, as CEcolampadius well 
knew, in exterior profeaaion, nor theirs in the 
course they had seen fit to pursue. 

It is just towards Erasmus to mention, that he 
never dissembled bis affection for Louis Berquin, 
the first martyr to Protestantism in France, who 
was burned in 1526, even in the time of hia dan- 
ger.— Epist. Dccccxzviii. ' Erasmus had no more 
, mveterate enemies than in the Univeraity of ParU. 
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13. The most strikiiig effect of the fint 
^ , ^ preaching of tlw Reformation was 
tue nrorm- that it appealed to the ignorant ; 
mtoihe and though political liberty, in 
tgnoran ^^^ scnsc WO use the word, can- 
not be reckoned the aim of those who in> 
troduced it, yet there predominated that 
revolutionaiy spirit which loves to wit- 
ness destruction for its own sake, and that 
intoxicated self-confidence which renders 
folly mischievous. Women took an ac- 
tive part in religious dispute ; and though, 
in many respects, the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion is very congenial to the female sex, 
we cannot be surprised that many ladies 
might be good Protestants against the 
right of any to judge better than them- 
selves. The translation of the New Tes- 
tament by Luther in 1583, and of the Old 
a few* years later, gave weapons to all 
disputants ; it was common to hold con- 
ferences before the burgomasters of Ger- 
man and Swiss towns, who settled the 
points in controversy one way or other, 
perhaps as well as the learned would have 
done. 

13. We cannot give any attention to 

PtnJiei of ^^® ^^^y ^^ *^® Reformation 
thoM timet without being struck by the ex- 

with the traordinary analogy it bears to 
{.KMiit. ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ j^gj ^^y y^^j.g j^^ 

who would study the spirit of this mighty 
age may see it reflected as in a mirror 
from the days of Luther and Erasmus. 
Man, who, speaking of him collectively, 
has never reasoned for himself, is the 
puppet of impulses and prejudices, be they 
for good or for evil. These are, in the 
usu&d course of things, traditional notions 
and sentiments, strengthened by repe- 
tition, and running into habitual trains of 
thought. Nothing is more difficult, in 
general, than to make a nation perceive 
anything as true, or seek its own interest 
in any manner, but as its forefathers have 
opined or acted. Change in these re* 
spects has been, even in Europe, where 
there is most of flexibility, very gradual ; 
the work, not of argument or instruction, 
but of exterior circumstances slowl3r op- 
erating through a long lapse of time. 
There have been, however, some remark- 
able exceptions to this law of uniformity, 
or, if I may use the term, of secular va- 
riation. The introduction of Christianity 
seems to have produced a very rapid sub- 
version of ancient prejudices, a very con- 
spicuous alteration of the whole channel 
through which moral sentiments flow, in 
nations that have at once received it. 
This has also not unfrequently happened 
through the influence of Mohammedanism 
in the East. Next to these great revolu- 



tions in extent and degree, stand the two 
periods we have begun by comparing ; 
that of the Reformation in the sixteenth 
century, and that of political innovation 
wherein we have long lived. In each, 
the characteristic features are a contempt 
for antiquity, a shifting of prejudices, an 
inward sense of self-esteem, leading to an 
Assertion of private judgment in the most 
uninformed, a sanguine confidence in the 
amelioration of human affairs, a fixing of 
the heart on great ends, with a compara- 
tive disregard of all things intermediate. 
In each there has been so much of alloy 
in the motives, and, still niore, so much 
of danger and suffering in the means, that 
the cautious and moderate have shrank 
back, and sometimes retraced their own 
steps rather than encounter evils which 
at a distance they had not seen in their 
full magnitude. Hence we may pro- 
nounce with certainty what Luther, Hut- 
ten, Carlos tad t, what again More, Eras- 
mus, Melanchthon, Cassander, would have 
been in the nineteenth century, and what 
our own contemporaries would have been 
in their times. But we are too apt to 
judge others, not as the individualities of 
personal character and the varying aspects 
of circumstances rendered them and 
would have rendered us, but according to 
our opinion of the consequences, which, 
even if estimated by us rightly, were such 
as they could not determinately have fore- 
seen. 

14. In 1531, Zwingle lost his life on the 
field of battle. It was the custom 
of the Swiss that their pastors 
should attend the citizens m war, to ex- 
hort the combatants and console the dy- 
ing. But the reformers soon acquired a 
new chief in a young man superior in 
learning, and probably in genius, John 
Calvui, a native of Noyon in Pic- His in- 
ardy. His Institutions, published «iwte«. 
in 1536, became the text-book of a power- 
ful body, who deviated in some few points 
from the Helvetic school of Zwingle. 
They are dedicated to Francis I., in lan- 
guage good, though not, perhaps, as choice 
as would have been written in Italy, tem- 
perate, judicious, and likely to prevail 
upon the general reader, if not upon the 
king. This treatise was the most sys- 
tematic and extensive defence and expo- 
sition of the Protestant doctrine which 
had appeared. Without the overstrained 
phrases and wilful paradoxes of Luther's 
earlier writings, the Institutes of Calvin 
seem to contain most of his predecessor's 
theological doctrine, except as to the cor- 
poreal presence. He adopted a middle 
course as to this, and endeavoured to dis- 
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tingnish himsself fiom the Helvetic divines. 
It is well known that be broaght forward 
the predestinarian tenets of Auffustin more 
fully than Luther, who seems, however, to 
have maintained them with equal confi- 
dence. They appeared to Calvin, as doubt* 
less they are, clearly deducible from their 
common doctrine as to the sinfulness of 
all natural actions, and the ari>itrary irre- 
sistible conversion of the passive soul by 
the power of Ood. The city of Geneva, 
throwing off subjection to its bishop, and 
embracing the Reformed religion in 1636, 
invited Calvin to an asylum, where he 
soon became the guide and legislator, 
though never the ostensible magistrate, 
of the new republic. 
15. The Helvetian reformers at Zurioh 
and Bern were now more and 
d'iflWvncea more Separated from the Luther- 
■inonff re- aus ; ana,i|i spite of frequent en- 
formers dcavours to rcconcilc their differ- 
ences, each party, but especially the lat- 
ter, became as exclusive and nearly as 
intolerant as the church which they had 
quitted. Among the Lutherans them- 
selves, those who rigidly adhered to the 
spirit of their founder^s doctrine grew 
estranged, not externally, but in language 
and affection, from the followers of Me- 
lanchthon.* Luther himself, who never 



* Amadoriius Luthero scripsit, yiperam eum in 
sinu alere, me signilicans, omitto alia multa. — 
Fpist. Melanchthon., p. 450 (edit. 1647). Luther's 
temper seems to have grown more impracticable ae 
he adranced in life Melancbthon threatened to 
leave him. Amadorf, and that class of men, flatter- 
ed his pride. Hee the following letters. In one, 
written about 1549, he says : Tuli eliam antea ser* 
▼itutem p«ne deformem, cum sepe Lotherus rnsgis 
sus natune, in qua ^wtuta erat baud exigua, 
quam vel persons sua, rel ntilitati communi servi 
ret, p. 21. This letter is too apologetical and tem- 
porizing. Nee mori has controversias qua» distraz- 
erunt rempublicam ; sed incidi in motas, que cam 
et mults essent et inexplicats, quodam simplici 
studio qnarende Teritatis, prBsertim cum multi 
doctt el sapientes initio ^applanderent, considerate 
eas coepi. Et i)aan<^nam materiaa quasdam borri- 
dioree autor initio miscuerat, tamen alia vera et ne- 
eesseria non putavi rejicienda esse. H«c cum ex- 
cerpta amplecterer, paulattm aliquaa abeordas opin- 
iones vel sustuli vel lenii. Melancbthon should 
have remembered that no one had laid down these 
opmions with more unreserve, or in a more " hor- 
rid** way of disputation than himself in the first 
edition of bis Loci Communes. In these and other 

Sissages he endeavours to strike at Luther for 
ults which were equally his own, though doubt- 
less not so long persisted in. 

Melancbthon, in the first edition of the Loci 
Communes, which will scarcely be found except in 
Von der Hardt, sums up the free-will question thus ; 
' Si ad pnedestinationem referaa humanam volun- 
latem, nee in externis, nee in intemis operibus nlla 
est libertas, sod eveoiunt omnia juxta destinationem' 
iivmam. 

Si ad opera externa refe^as voluntatem, qucdam 
ridecnr esse, jodicio nature, libertas. 
Vol. I.— B b 



withdrew his friendship from the latter, 
seems to have been alternately under his 
influence and that of inferior men. The 
Anabaptists, in their well-known occupa- 
tion of Munster, gave such proof of the 
tremendous consequences of fanaticism, 
generated, in great measure, by the Lu- 
theran tenet of assurance, that the para- 
mount necessity of -maintaining human 
society tended more to silence these the- 
ological subtilties than any arguments of 
the same class. And from this time that 
sect, if it did not lose aU its enthusiasm, 
learned how to regulate it in subordina- 
tion to legal and moral duties. 

16. England, which had long contained 
the remnants of Wicliffe's fol- » ,v ^ 
lowers, could not remain a stran- leneuT 
ger to this revolution. Tyndale's •|»raui in 
New Testament was printed at *^'»«'«n'»- 
Antwerp in 1686 ; the first translation that 
had been made into English. The cause 
of this delay has been already explained ; 
and great pains were taken to suppress 
the circulation of Tyndale*s version. But 
England was then inclined to take its re- 
ligion from the nod of a capricious tyrant. 
Persecution would have long repressed 
the spirit of free judgment, and the kinf[, 
for Henry's life at least, have retained his 
claim to the papal honour conferred on 
him as Defender of the Faith, if " Gospel 
light," as Gray has rather affectedly ex- 
pressed it, had not *' flashed from Boleyn^s 
eycs.'^ But we shall not dwell on so trite 
a subject. It is less familiar to every one, 
that in Italy the seeds of the Ref- 
ormation were early and widely " ^^' 
sown. A translation of Melanchthon^s 
Loci Communes, under the name of Ippo- 
filo da Terra Nigra, was printed at Venice 
in 1521, the very year of its appearance at 
Wittenberg ; the works of Luther, Zwin- 
gle, and Bucer were also circulated under 



Si ad affectus teferat voluntatem, nulla plane 
libertas est, etiam nature judicio. This proves 
what I have said in another place, that Meianch 
thon held the doctrine of strict philosophical neces 
sity. Luther does the same, in exprese words 
once at least in the treatise De servo arbitrio, toI. 
ii.. fol. 420 (edit Wittenberg, 1554). 

In an epistle often quoted, Melancbthon wrote 
Nimis horridn fuerunt apud nostros dieputatiooet 
de fato, et discipline nocuerunt But a more thor 
oughly ingenuous man might have said nc$trw for 
apud nostroa. Certain it is, however, that he bad 
clianged his opinions considerablv before 1540, 
when he publisned his Moralis Phiioeophie-Epito 
me, whicn contains evidence of his holding the 
synergism, or activity and coH>peration with divine 
grace of the human will.— See p. 39. 

The animosity excited in the violent Lutherans 
by MeIanohthon*s moderation in drawing up the 
Confession of Augsburg is shown in Camerarius, 
Vita Melanchthon., p. 124 (edit. 169S). From tbia 
time it continued to harass him till hit death 
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false nunes.* The Italian tnnslatioiia of 
Scripture made in the fifteenth centuxy 
were continaaUy reprinted ; and in 1630 a 
new version was published at Venice by 
Bnicioli, with a preface written in a Prot- 
estant tone.f The mat intercourse of 
Italy with the cisalpine nations through 
war and commerce, and the partiality of 
Ren^e of France, duchess of Ferrara, to 
the new doctrines, whose disciples she 
encouraged at her court under the pretext 
ol literature, contributed to spread an ac- 
tive roirit of inquiry. In almost every 
consioerable city, between 1695 and 1640, 
we find proofs of a small band of Protests 
ants, not, in ^neral, abandoning the out- 
ward profession of the Church, but coin- 
ciding in itiost respects with Luther or 
Zwingle. It has lately been proved that 
a very eariy proselyte to the Reformation, 
and one whom we should least expect to 
find in that number, was Bemi, before the 
completion, if not the commencement, of 
his labour on the Orlando Innamorato, 
which he attempted to render in some 
places the vehicle of his disapprobation 
of the Church. This may account for 
the freedom from indecency which distin- 
gnishes that poem, and contrasts with the 
great licentiousness of Bemi's lighter and 
earlier productions.^ 



* M*Crie*B History of Refoimation in Italy. Epi- 

frama were written in favour of Luther as early aa 
521. p. 32. fid., p. 63,55. 

t Tnia curioaa and unexpected fact was brought 
to lifht by Mr. Panini, wdo found a short pam- 
phlet of extreme scaicitjr, and nnnotieed, I behoTe, 
tyy Zeno or any other bibhographer (except Nice- 
roni, zxxriii., 76), in the library of Mr. Orenville. 
It is written by Peter Paul Vergerio, and printed 
at Basle in I5M. This contains eighteen stanzas, 
intended to have been prefixed by Bemi to the 
twentieth canto of the Orlando Innamorato. They 
axe of a decidedly Protestant character. For these 
stanzas others are substituted in the printed edi- 
tions, much inferior, and, what is remarkable, al* 
most the only indecent passage in the whole poem. 
Mr. Panizxi is of opinion that great libertiea have 
been taken with the Orlando Innamorato, which is 
a posthumous publication, the earliest edition being 
at Venice, )54i, five years after the author's deatlL 
Veiferio in this tract, the whole of which has been 
repnntod by Mr. P. in iti., 361, of bis Boiardo, aays 
of^Bemi : Costui quasi agli ultimi suoi anni non fh 
altro che came e roondo; di che ci fanno ampia 
Hode alcnni suoi capitoli e poesie, delle quail egli 
molti fogli imbrattd. Ma perche ii nome suo era 
scritto nel libro deHa vita, ne era possibile ch* egli 
potesse fuggire delle mani del celeste padre, dec. 
Vdggendo egli che qoesto gran tiranno non permit- 
tea onde alcuno potesse compone all' aperta di 
quel libri, per li quali altri possa penetrare nella 
cognizione del vero, andando attomo per le man d' 
ognuno un certo libro profano cfaiamato innamora- 
mento d' Oriando, che era inetto e mat eoropoeto, il 
Bema [sk] s' immagino di fare on bel trattato ; e 
do ft ch' egli si poee a lacconeiaTe le rime e le al- 
tra parti di quel libro, di che easo n'era ottimo arte- 
fice, e poi aggioDgCDdovi di too alcune stania, pen- 



17. The Italians are an i]naginatiTe»bttt 
not essentially a superstitious mnaa hst 
people, or liable,nationally speak- «so«»xy. 
mg, to the gloomy prejudices that master 
the reason. Among the classes whose 
better education had strengthened and de- 
Teloped the acuteness and intelligence so 
general in Italy, a silent disbelief of the 
popular religion was far more usual than 
in any other country. In the majority, 
this bias always taken the turn of a com- 
plete rejection of all positive faith; but, 
at the ttra of the Reformation especially, 
the Qubstitutiott of Protestant for Romish 
Christianity was an altematire to bo em- 
braced by men of more serious tempera- 
ments. Certain it is, that we find tracee 
of this aberration from orthodoxy, in one 
or the other form, through much of the 
literature of Italy, sometimes displaying 
itself only in censure^ of the Tices of the 
clergy ; censures from which, though in 
other ages they had been almost univer- 
sal, the rigidly Catholic party began now 
to abstain. We have already mentioned 
Pontanus and Mantuan. Trissino, in his 
Italia Liberata, introduces a sharp invec- 
tive against the Church of Rome.* The 
Zodiacus Vit« of Manzolli, whose assumed 
Latin name, by which he is better known, 
was Palingenius Stellatus, teems with in- 
vectives against the monks, and certainly 
springs from a Protestant source.f The 



so di entrare con quests occaaione e con quel mezio 
(insin che d' altro migliore ne avesse potolo avera) 
ad inaegnare la verity dell' Evancelio, dec. Whether 
Vergeno is whollv to be trustea in all this account, 
more of which will be found on reference to Panii- 
zi's edition of the Orlando Innamorato, I must leave 
to the competent reader. The following czpree- 
sions of Mr. P., though, I think, rather strong, will 
show the opinion of one conversant with the iitera« 
ture and history of those times. ** The mora we 
reflect on the state of Italy at that time, the move 
have we veason to suspect that the reforming teneta 
were ss popular amona the higher classes m Italy 
in those days as liberal notions in ours," p. 361. 

• This paasage, which ia in the aixteenth canto, 
will be found in Roscoe's Leo X., Append., Now 164 ; 
but the reader would be mistaken in supposing, aa 
Roscoe*s languase aeems to imply, that it ia only 
contained in the first edition of 1546. The fact ia. 
that Trissino cancelled these lines in the unsola 
copies of that edition, so that very few are found to 
contain them \ but they are restored in the edition 
of the Italia Liberate, printed at Verona in 1729. 

t The Zodiacus Vit« is a long moral poem, the 
books of which are nftmed from the signs of the 
zodiac. It is not very poetical, but by no meana 
without strong paasagea of sense and spirit in a lax 
Horatian metre. The author has said more than 
enough to incur the suspicion of Luthersnism. 1 
have observed several pioDfs of this ; the following 
will suffice : 

Sed tua preaertim non intret limina quisquam 
Frater, nee monachus, vel quavis lege sa'cerdoa. 
Hos fuge ; pestis enim nulla hac immanior; hi sunt 
Fsz hominum, fons staltttiB, aentioa nakrum. 
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first edition is of 1537, at Basle. But no 
one writer is more indignantly serere than 
Alamanni.* 

18. This rapid, though rather secret 
lu pragM progress of heresy among the 
intheineim- more educated Italians, could 
ty eiMMs. uQj fy^i ^Q alarm their jealous 
church. They had not won over the pop- 
ulace to their side ; foi*, though censures 
on the superior clergy were listened to 
with approbation in every country, there 
was little probability that the Italians 
would generally abjure modes of faith so 
congenial to their national temper as to 
have been devised or retained irom hea- 
then times in compliance with it. Even 
of those who had associated with the re- 
formers, and have been, in con8e<|uenee, 
reckoned among them, some were far 
from intending to break off from a church 
which had b^n identified with all their 
prejudices and pursuits. Such was Flar 
minio, one of the most elegant of poets 
and best of men ; and such was the ac- 
complished and admirable Vittoria Colon- 
na-t But those who had drunk deeper of 
the cup of free thought had no other re- 
source, when their private assemblies had 
been detected and tneir names proscribed, 
than to fly beyond the Alps. Bernard 
Ochino, a Capucin preacher of great emi- 
nence, behig summoned to Rome, and 
finding his death resolved upon, fled to 
Geneva. His apostacy struck his admi- 
rers with astonishment, and possibly put 
the Italians more on their guard against 
others. Peter Martyr, well known after- 
ward in England, soon followed him ; the 
Academy of Modena, a literary society* 
highly mstinguished, bat long suspected 
of heresy, was compelled, in 154d, to sub- 
scribe a dieolaration of faith ; and, thon^ 
Lombardy was still full' of secret Protest- 



AfDorain sob peUe lupi, mercede colentes, 
Mod pietate Deam ; falsa sab imagine Tecti 
Decipiont stolklos, ac religionis in umbra 
MiUe actus T^Utoa, et raiile piacnla condnnt, &c 

Leo (lib. 6). 
I ooald find, probably, more deeisite Lutheran- 
ism in searching through the poem, but have omit- 
ted to make notes in reading it. 
* Ahi cieca gente, che V hai troppo *n pregio ; 
Tu credi ben, che ^esta ria semenza 
Habbian pi& d' altn ^tia e pririlegio ; 
Ch' altra trovi boggi in lei vera scienxa 
Che dt simulation, roensogne e frodi 
Beato 1 mondo, cbe sarA mai senza, dec. 

8atir„ L 
The twelfth Satire condudea with a similar ex- 
ecration, in the name of Italy, against the Church 
of Rome. 

t IC'Crie discusses at length the opinions of 
these two, p. 164-177, and seems to leave those of 
Flaminio in doubt; but his letters* published at 
Nuremberg in 1671, speak in favour of his ortho- 
doxy. 



ants, they lived in continual terror of per- 
secution during the rest of Uiis period. 
The small reformed church of Ferrara 
was broken up in 1550 ; many were im- 
prisoned, and one put to death.* 

19. Meantime the natural tendency of 
speculative minds to press for- ^ 
ward, though cheeked at this time "•"•*"•• 
by the inflexible spirit of the leaders of 
the Reformation, gave rise to some theo- 
iQ^cal novelties. A Spanish physician, 
Michael Reves, commonly called Serve- 
tus, was the first to open a new scene in 
religious innovation. Hie ancient con- 
troversies on the Trinity had long subsi- 
ded ; if any remained whose cr^ was 
not unlike that of the Arians, we must 
seek for them among the Widdenses or 
other persecuted sects. But even this is 
obscure ; and Erasmus, when accused of 
Arianism, might reply, with ^yparent truth, 
that no heresy was more extinct. Serve- 
tus, however, though not at all an Arian, 
framed a scheme, not probacy quite nov- 
el, which is a difficult matter, but sound- 
ing very unUke what was deemed ortho* 
doxy. Being an imprudent and impetu- 
ous man, he assailed the fundamental doc- 
trines of reformers as much as of the 
Catholic Church, with none of tlie man- 
ajj^ement necessary in sqch cases, as the 
title of his book, printed in 1531, I>e Trin- 
itatis erroribus, is enough to show. He 
was so little satisfied with his own per- 
formance, that in a second treatise, called 
Dialogues on the Trinity, he retracts the 
former as ill written, though without hav- 
ing changed any of his opinions. These 
works are very scarce and obscurely 
worded, but the tenets seem to be nearly 
what are called 6abellian.t 

30. The Socinian writers derive their 
sect from a small knot of distin- Arianisan 
ffuished men, who met privately at *» ^•^y- 
Vi6enza about 1540 ; including Lielius So- 
clnus, at that time too young to have had 
any influence, Ochino, Gentile, Alciati, 
and some others. This fact has been 
doubted by Mosheim and M'Crie, and does 
not rest on much evidence; while some 
of the above names are rather improba^ 
ble-t It is certain, however, that many 



* Besides Dr. M*Crie's History of the Reforme- 
tion in Italy, which has thrown a collected light 
upon a subject interesting and little familiar, I have 
aiade use of his predecessor Gerdes, Specimen 
luli« reionnatn ; of Tiraboedki, viii., 150 ; of Gi- 
annone, iv., 106, et alibi ; and of Galluszi, Istoria 
"Qel Oran Ducato, ii., 393, 360. 

t The original editions of the woika of Servetus 
very mely occur; but there are reprints of the 
last century, which themselves are by no means 
common. 

t Lubienecius. Hiatoria Reformation. Polonictt. 
M'Crie's Hiit H Refiormation in Italy, p. 154. 
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of the itftlian refonners held anti-Trinita- 
rian opinions, chiefly of the Arian f<ftm, 
M*Crie suggests that these had been de- 
rived from 8ervetus ; but it does not ap- 
pear that they had any acquaintance, or 
concurred in general with him, who was 
very far from Arianism ; and it is much 
more probable that their tenets originated 
among themselves. If, indeed, it were 
necessary to look for an heresiarch, a 
Spanish gentleman, resident at Naples, 
by name Valdes, is far more likely than 
.Servetus. It is agreed that Valdes was 
one of the chief teachers of the Reforma- 
tion in Italy ; and he has also been sup- 
posed to have inclined towards Arianism.* 

21. Even in Spain, the natural soil of 
Protestants tcuacious supcrstition, and the 
In srain and birthplace of the Inquisition, a 
c? tries ^®^ seeds of Protestantism were 

oun nes. ^^j^y gQ^jj 'pjjg grg^ writings 

of Luther were translated into Spanish 
soon after their appearance ; the Holy 
Office beganf to take alarm about 1530. 
Several suspected followers of the new 
creed were confined in monasteries, and 
one was burned at Valladolid in 154 l.f 
But in no country where the Reformation 
was severely restrained by the magis- 
trate did it spread so extensively as in 
the Netherlands. Two Augustine monks 
were burned at Brussels in 1523, and their 
death had the effect, as Erasmus tells us, 
of increasing prodigiously the number of 
heretics.} From that time a bitter perse- 
cution was carried on, both by destroying 
books and punishing their readers; but 
most of the seventeen provinces were full 
of sectaries. 

22. Deeply shaken by all this open 
Order of schism and lurking disaffection, the 
invAtB. Church of Rome seemed to have 
little hope but in the superstition of the 



* Dr. M'Crie is iDclined to deny the Arianiem of 
VatdcR, and says it cannot be found in his writings 
(p. 122) ; others have been of a different opinion. 
See Chalmers's Dictionary, art. Vatdesso, aod 
Bayle. His Ck>n8iderations were translated into 
Knglish in 1638 ; 1 can find no evidence as to this 
point, one way or the other, in the book itself, 
which betrays a good deal of fanaticism, and confi- 
dence in the private teaching of the Spirit The 
tenets, are hign Lutheranism as to human action, 
and derived, perhaps, from the Loci Communes of 
MelanchthoQ. Beza condemned the book. 

t M*Cne*s Hist, of Keformation in Spain. 

i Ccepta est camificina. Tandem Bruzells tres 
Au^istinensAS [duo?] pnblicitus aflfecti sunt sup- 
plicio. Quaris ezitum T Ea civitas antes porissi- 
ms coepit habere Lutheri discipulos, et quidem non 
fwiucos. tievitum est et in Hollandii. Quid mul- 
tis? Ubicunqne fumos eicitavit nunciua, iihi- 
eunque sevitiam ezercuit Carmelita, ibi diceres 
foisse fsctam hcreston aemeuiera.-^Rpist. McUiii. 
The history of the Reformstion in the Low Coun- 
tries has been copiously written by Gerard Brandt, 
to whose second and third books I refer the reader. 



populace, the precarious support of the 
civil power, or the quarrels of her adver- 
saries. But she found an unexpected 
strength in her own bosom ; a green shoot 
from the yet living trunk of an aged tree. 
By a bull, dated the'dTth of September, 
1540, Paul lU. established the order of 
Jesuits, planned a few years before by 
Ignatius Loyola. The leading rules of 
this order were, that a general shotUd be 
chosen for life, whom every Jesuit was to 
obey as he did God ; and that, besides the 
three vows of the regulars, poverty, chas- 
tity, and obedience^ he should promise to 
go wherever the pope should command. 
They were to wear no other dress than 
the clergy usually did ; go regular hours 
of prayer were enjoined ; but they were 
bound to pass their time usefully for their 
neighbours, in preaching, in the direction 
of consciences, and the education of youth. 
Such were the principles of an institution 
which has, more effectually than any oth- 
er, exhibited the moral power of a united 
association in moving the great unorgso- 
ized mass of mankind. 

23. The Jesuits established their tot 
school in 1546, at Gandia in VaK' TMr pop- 
encia, under the auspices of Fran- "**'»»y- 
cis Borgia, who derived the title of duke 
from that city. It was erected into a uni- 
versity by the pope and King of Spain.* 
This was the commencement of that vast 
influence they were speedily to acquire by 
the control of education. Thev begaoy 
about the same time, to scatter their mis- 
sionaries over the East. This had been 
one of the great objects of their founda- 
tion. And when news was brought that 
thousands of barbarians flocked to the 
preaching of Francis Xavier, that he had 
poured the waters of baptism on their 
heads, and raised the cross over the pros- 
trate idols of the East, they had enough, 
if not to silence the envy of competitors, 
at least to secure the admiration of the 
Catholic world. Men saw in the Jesuits 
courage and self-devotion, learning and 
politeness ; qualities the want of which 
had been the disgrace of monastic frater- 
nities. They were formidable to the en- 
emies of the Church ; and those who were 
her friends cared little for the jealousy of 
the secular clergy, or for the technical 
opposition of lawyers. The mischiefs and 
dangers that might attend the institution 
were too remote for popular alarm. 

24. In the external history of Protest- 
ant churches, two events, not councu of 
long preceding the middle of the T"!ni. 
sixteenth century, served US compensate 



* Fleury, Hist. Ecclea., xxiz., 221. 
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iMich other : the unsuccessful league of 
the Lutheran piinces of Germany, ending 
in their total defeat, and the establish- 
ment of the reformed religion in England 
by the council of Edward VI. It admits, 
however, of no doubt, that the principles 
of the Reformation were still progressive, 
not only in those countries where they 
were countenanced by the magistrate, but 
in others, like France and the Low Coun- 
tries, where they incurred the risk of mar- 
' tyrdom. Meantime Paul III. had, with 
much reluctance, convoked a general coun- 
cil at Trent. This met on the 13th of 
December, 1545 ; and, after determining a 
large proportion of the disputed problems 
in theology, especially such as related to 
grace and original sin, was removed by 
the pope in March, 1547, to his own city 
of Bologna, where they sat but a short 
time berore events occurred which com- 
pelled them to suspend their sessions. 
They did not reassemble till 1551. 

35. The greatest difficulties which em- 
its chief barrassed the Council of Trent 
difflenities. appear to have arisen from the 
dashing doctrines of scholastic divines, 
especially the respective followers of 
Thomas Aquinas tind Duns Scotus, em- 
battled as rival hosts of Dominicans and 
Franciscans.* The fathers endeavoured, 
as far as possible, to avoid any decision 
which might give too unequivocal a vic- 
tory to either ; though it has generally 
been thought that the former, having the 
authority of AugUstin, as well as their 
own great champion, on their side, have 
come oflf, on the whole, superior in the 
decisions of the council.f But we must 
avoid these subtilties, into which it is 
difficult not to aUde when we touch on 
such topics. 

26, In the history of the Reformation, 
Character Luther Is incomparably the great- 
er Laiber. est name. We see him, in the 

• Fleory, xxix., 164, et alibi. F. Paul, lib. ii. and 
iii., panim. 

t It ia uaual for Protestant writera to inveigh 
against the Tridentine fathers. I do not assent to 
their decisions, which is not to the purpose, nor 
vindicate the intrignes of the papal narty. But I 
most pnanme to say, that, reading their proceed- 
ingf in the pages of that very ahie and not very 
lenient historiani to whom we have generally re- 
course—an adversary as decided as any that could 
have come from the reformed cfatfrches— I find 
proofe of much ability, considering the embarrass- 
ments with which they had to struggle, and of an 
honest desire of reformation, smong a large body, 
as to those matters which, in their judgment, ought 
to be reformed. The notes of Courayer on Sarpi*s 
histonr, though he is not much less of a Protestant 
thu; nis original, are more candid, and generally 
very judicious. Pallivicini I have not read ; bat 
what is valoable in him will doubtless be found in 
the coDftinaatioo of Pleiiry, vol. xziz., et alibi. 



skilftil composition of Robertson, the chief 
figure of a group of gownsmen, standing 
in contrast on the canvass with the crown- 
ed rivals of France and Austria, and their 
attendant warriors, but blended in the 
unity of that historic picture-. This ama- 
zing influence on Che revolutions of his 
own age and on the opinions of mankind, 
seems to have produced, as is not unnatu- 
ral, an exaggerated notion of his intellect- 
ual greatness. It is admitted on all sides 
that he wrote his own language with force 
and purity ; and he is reckoned one of its 
best models. The hymns in use with the 
Lutheran Church, many of which are his 
own, possess a simple dignity and devout- 
ness, never, probably, excelled in that class 
of poetry, and alike distinguished from the 
poverty of Sternhold or Brady, and from 
the meretricious ornament of later wri« 
ters. But from the Latin works of Lu- 
ther few readers, 1 believe, will rise with- 
out disappointment. Their intemperance, 
their coarseness, their inelegance, their 
scurrility, their wild paradoxes, that men- 
ace the foundations of religious morality, 
are not compensated, so far, at least, as 
my slight acquaintance with them extends, 
by much strength or acuteness, and still 
less by any impressive eloquence. Some 
of his treatises, and we may instance his 
reply to Henry VIII., or the book " against 
the falsely-named order of bishops,*' can 
be described as little else than bellowing 
in bad Latin. Neither of these books dis* 
play, as far as I can judge, any striking 
ability. It is not to be imagined that a 
man of his vivid parts fails to perceive an 
advantage in that close grappling, sentence 
by sentence, with an adversary, which 
fills most of his controversial writings ; 
and in scornful irony he had no superior. 
His epistle to* Erasmus, prefixed to the 
treatise De servo arbitrio, is bitterly inso- 
lent in terms as civil as he could use. 
But the clear and comprehensive line of 
argument, which enlightens the reader's 
understanding and resolves his difficul- 
ties, is always wanting. An unbounded 
dogmatism, resting on an absolute confi- 
dence in the infallibility, practically speak- 
ing, of his own judgment, pervades his 
writings ; no indulgence is shown, no 
pause allowed, to the hesitating; what- 
ever stands in the way of his decisions, 
the fathers of the Church, the schoolmen 
and philosophers, the canons and coun- 
cils, are swept away in a current of im- 
petuous declamation ; and as everything 
contained in Scripture, according to Lu- 
ther, is easy to be understood, and can 
only be understood in his sense, every de- 
viation from his doctrine incurs the anath- 
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ema of pezdHion. Jerome» he sajs, far 
from being ri|(htl7 canonized, must, but 
for some special grace, have been damn- 
ed for his interpretation of St. Paul's 
Epistle to the Romans.* That the Zwin- 

flians, as well as the whole Church of 
tome, and the Anabaptists, were shut 
out by their tenets from salvation, is more 
than insinuated in numerous passages of 
Luther*s writings. Yet he had passed 
himself through several changes of opin- 
ion. In 1518, he rejected auricolar con- 
fession ; in 1630, it was both useful and 
necessiury; not long afterward, it was 
a^ain laid aside. 1 have found it impos* 
sible to reconcile or to understand his 
tenets concerning faith and works; and 
can only perceive that, if there be any 
reservation in favour of the latter, not 
merely sophistical, of which I am hardly 
well convmced, it consists in distinctions 
too subtle for the people to understand. 
These are not the oscillations of the bal- 
ance in a calm understanding, conscious 
of the difficulty which so often attends 
the estimate of opposite presumptions, 
but the alternate gusts of dogmatism, du- 
ring which, for the time, he was as tena- 
cious of his judgment as if it had been 
uniform. 

27. It is not impossible that some of- 
fence will be taken at this character of his 
works by those who have thought only 
of the man ; extraordinary as he doubt- 
less was in himself, and far more so as 
the instrument of mighty changes on the 
earth. Many of late years, especially in 
Germany, without holding a single one 
of Luther's more peculiar tenets, have 
thought it necessary to magnify his intel- 
lectual gifts. Frederic Schlegel is among 
these; but in his panegyric there seems 
a little wish to insinuate that the reform- 
er's powerful understanding had a taint of 
insanity. This has not unnaturally oc- 
curred to others, from the strange tales 
of diabolical visions that Luther very se- 
riously recounts, and from the inconsist- 
encies as well as the extravagance of some 
passages. But the total absence of all 
self-restraint, with the intoxicating effects 
of presumptuousness, is sufficient to ac- 
count for aberrations which men of regu- 
lar minds construe into actual madness. 
Whether Luther was perfectly in earnest 
as to his personal interviews with the 
devil may be doubtful; one of them he 
seems to represent as internal. 

28. Very little of theological literature, 



* Inferouin potius quam caelum flieronymus 
meruit; tantom abest ut ipaum canooizare aut 
•anctum esse andeam dicere.— Vol. ii., fol. 478 
iWitt., 1554> 



published between 1690 and 1550, TbariagiBrii 
except such as bore immediately ^tinpi. 
on the great controversies of the E'^"*'"- 
age, has obtained sufficient reputation to 
come within our researches, whicli, upon 
this most extensive portion of ancient li- 
braries, do not extend to disturb the slum- 
bers of forgotten folios. The paraphrase 
of Erasmus was the most distinguished 
work in scriptural interpretation. Though 
not satisfactory to the violent of either par- 
ty, it obtained the remarkable honour of 
being adopted in the infancy of our own 
Protestantism. Every parish church in 
England, by an order of council in 1547, 
was obliged to have a copy of this para* 
phrase. It is probable, or, rather, obvious- 
ly certain, that this order was not complied 
with.* 

99. The Loci Communes of Melancb- 
thon have already been men- m»imcimiidii. 
tioned. The writings of Zwin- Boiniati wa-* 
gle, collectively published in ^^^ 
1544, did not attain equal reputation ; with 
more of natural ability than erudition, he 
was left behind in the general advance of 
learning. Calvin stands on higher ground. 
His Institutes are still in the hands of that 
numerous body who are usually denomi- 
nated from him. The works of less con- 
spicuous advocates of the Reformation^ 
which may fall within this earlier period 
of controversy, will not detain us ; nor is 
it worth while to do more on this occa- 
sion than mention the names of a few 
once celebrated men in the communion 
of Rome, Vivos, Cajetan, Melchior Caao, 
Soto, and Catharin-f The two latter were 
prominent in the Council of I'rent, the first 
being of the Dominican party, or that of 
Thomas Aquinas, which was virtually that 
of Augustin ; the second a Scotist, and in 
some points deviating a little from what 
passed for the more orthodox tenets either 
in the Catholic or Protestant churches.^ 

30. These elder champions of a long 
war, especially the Romii^, are, i>hi, men. 
with a very few exceptions, tore nearfy 
known only by their names and '^o***"- 
lives. These are they, and many more 
there were down to the middle of the sev- 
enteenth century, at whom, along the 
shelves of an ancient library, we look 
and pass by. They belong no more to 
man, but to the worm, the moth, and the 
spider. Their dark and ribbed backs, 

* JoTtia saya that, " taking the Annotations and 
the Paraphrase of Erasmus together, we hare an 
mterpretatum of the New Testament as judicious 
and exact as coald be made in his time, and to 
which ferj few desenre to be preferred of those 
which have since been publisheo." ii., 01. 

t EichhoiB, vi., 210-226. Andres, xviil, 23fi 

X Satpi and Fleuiy, | 
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tbeir yellow leaves, their thousand folio 
pages, do not mors repel us than the un- 
profitableness of their substance. Their 
prolixity ; their barbarous style ; the per- 
petual recurrence, in many, of syllogistic 
forms ; the reliance, by way of proof, on 
authorities that have been abjured; the 
temporary and partial disputes, which can 
be neither interesting nor always intelli- 
gible at present, must soon put an end to 
the activity of the most industiious schol- 
ar.* £veu the coryphaei of the Refor- 
mation are probably more quoted than 
read, more praised than appreciated ; their 
works, though not scarce, are voluminous 
and expensive ; and it may not be invidious 
to surmise, that Luther and Melanchthon 
serve little other purpose, at least in Eng- 
land, than to give an occasional air of eru- 
dition to a theological paragraph, or to sup- 
ply its margin with a reference that few 
readers will verify. It will be unnecessa- 
ry to repeat this remark hereafter; but it 
must be understood as applicable, with 
such few exceptions as will from time to 
time appear, throughout at least the re- 
mainder of the sixteenth centurv. 

31. No En^ish treatise on a theological 
g^^,,^^ subject, published before the end 
of 1550, seems to deserve notice 
in the general literature of Europe, though 
some may be reckoned interesting in the 
history of our Reformation. The ser- 
mons of Latimer, however, published in 
1548. are read for their honest zeal and 
Uvely delineation of manners. They are 
probably the best specimens of a style 
then prevalent in the pulpit, and which is 
still not lost in Italy, nor among some of 
our own sectaries ; a style that came at 
once home to the vulgar, animated and ef- 
fective, picturesque and inteUigible, but too 
unsparing both of ludicrous associations 
and commonplace invective. The French 
have some preachers, earlier than Latimer, 
whose great fame was obtained in this 
manner, Maillard and Menot. They be- 
long to the reign of Louis XII. I am but 
slightly acquainted with the former, whose 
sermons— printed, if not preached in Latin, 
with sometimes a sort of almost macaro- 
nic intermixture of French— appeared to 
me very much inferior to those of Lati- 
mer. Henry Stephens, in his Apologie 
pour Herodote, has culled many passages 
from these, preachers, in proof of the de- 
pravity of morals in the age before the 
Reformation. In the little 1 have read of 
Maillard, I did not find many ridiculous, 
though some injudicious passages; but 
those Who refer to the extracts of Nice- 



« Eicbbom. 



ron, both from him and Menot, will have 
as much gratification as consummate im- 
propriety and bad taste can furnish.* 

3d. The vital spirit of the Reformation, 
as a great rorking in the public spim or ih» 
mind, will be inadequately dis- »«f«niaiion. 
cemed in the theological writings of this 
age. Two controversies overspread their 
pages, and almost efface more important 
and more obvious differences between the 
old and the new religions. Among the 
Lutherans, the tenet of justification, or 
salvation by faith alone, called, in the bar- 
barous jaigon of polemics, solifidianism, 
was always prominent : it was from that 
point theur founder began; it was there 
that, long afterward, .and when its origi- 
nal crudeness had been .mellowed, Me- 
lanchthon himself thought the whole prin- 
ciple of the contest was grounded.f In the 
disputes, again, of the Lutherans with the 
Helvetic reformers, as well as in those of 
the latter school, including the Church of 
England with that of Rome, the corporeal 
or real presence (which are synonymous 
with the writers of that century) in the 
Lord's Supper was the leading topic of 
debate. But in the former of these doc- 
trines, after it had been purged from 
the Antinomian extravagances of Luther, 
there was found, if not absolutely a ver- 
bal, yet rather a subtle, and by no means 
practical, difiference between themselves 
and the Church of Rome ;| while in the 
Eucharistic controversy many of the re- 
formers bewildered themselves, and strove 
to perplex their antagonists with incom- 
patible and unintelligible propositions, to 
which the mass of the people paid as Uttle 
regard as they deserved^ It was not for 
these trials of metaphysical acuteness 
that the ancient cathearals shook in their 
inmost shrines ; and though it would be 
very erroneous to deny that many, not 
merely of the learned laity, but of the in- 
ferior ranks, were apt to tread in such 
thorny paths, we must look to what came 
closer to the apprehension of plain men 
for their zeal in the cause of reformed 
religion, and for the success of that zeal. 
The abolition of saint- worship ; the de- 
struction of images ; the sweeping away of 
ceremonies, of absolutions, of fasts and 



* N iceron, vob. xxih. and zxir. If these are the 
anginal sennona, it must have been the practice in 
France, aa it was in Italy, to preach in Latin ; but 
Eichhom tells us that the sermons of the fifteenth 
centnnr, published in Germany, were chiefly trans 
latad from the mother tongtse, vi., 1 1 3. Taular cer- 
tainly preached fai German, yet Eicfahoni in another 
flaca, iii., 282, aeems to reDreaent Luther and bla 
^rotestant associates as the first who used that lan- 
guage in the pulpit. 

t Melsnchth., Epist., pi 890, ed. Peoeer, 1570. . 

t Bomat on eleventh article. 
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penances ; the free circulation of the Scrip- 
tures; the communion in prayer by the 
native tongue ; the introduction, if not of 
a good, yet of a more energetic and at- 
tractive style of preaching than had exist- 
ed before ; and, besides this, the eradica- 
tion of monkery, which they despised ; the 
humiliation of ecclesiastical power, which 
they hated ; the immunity from exactions, 
which they resented : these are what the 
north of Europe deemed its gain by the 
public establishment of the Reformation, 
and to which the common name of Prot- 
estantism was given. But it is rather in 
the history than in the strictly theological 
literature of this period that we are to 
seek for the character of that revolution 
in religious sentiment, which ought to in- 
terest us from its own importance, and 
from its analogy to other changes in hu- 
man opinion. 

33. It is often said that the essential 
Limim of principle of Protestantism, and that 
priTsie for which the struggle was made, 
Jadffinent. ^^^g something different from all 
wo have mentioned ; a perpetual freedom 
from ail authority in religious belief, or 
what goes by the name of the right of 
private judgment. But, to look more 
nearly at what occurred, this permanent 
independence was not much asserted, and 
still less acted upon. The Reformation 
was a change of masters; a voluntary 
one, no doubt, in those who had any 
choice ; and in this sense, an exercise, for 
the time, of their personal judgment. But 
no one having gone over to the confession 
of Augsburg or that of Zurich was deem- 
ed at liberty to modify those creeds at his 
pleasure. He might, of course, become 
an Anabaptist or an Arian; but he was 
not the less a heretic in doing so than if 
he had continued in the Church of Rome. 
By what light a Protestant was to steer, 
might be a problem which at that time, 
as ever since, it would perplex a theolo- 
gian to decide ; but in practice, the law of 
the land, which established one exclusive 
mode of faith, was the only safe, as, in 
ordinary circumstances, it was, upon the 
whole, the most eligible guide. 

34. The adherents to the Church of 
Puaiona In ^^™® ^^^^ never failed to cast 
ttromentii two reproaches on those who 
|iiiiefonn8< left them : one, that the reform 

was brought about by intem- 
perate and calumnious abuse, by outrages 
of an excited populace, or by the tyranny 
of princes ; the other, that, after stimula- 
ting the most ignorant to reject the au- 
thority of their church, it instantly with- 
drew this liberty of judgment, and devoted 
all who presumed to swerve from the line 



drawn by law to virulent obloquy, or 
sometimes to bonds and death. These 
reproaches, it may be a shame for us to 
own, " can be uttered and cannot be re* 
futed." But, without extenuating what ia 
morally wrong, it is permitted to observe, 
that the Protestant religion could, in our 
human view of consequences, have been 
established by no other means. Those 
who act by calm reason are always so 
few in number, and often so undetermi- 
nate in purpose, that, without the aid of 
passion and folly, no great revolution can 
be brought about. A persuasion of some 
entire falsehood, in which every circum- 
stance converges to the same effect on the 
mind ; an exagg[erated belief of good or 
evil disposition in others ; a universal in- 
ference peremptorily derived from some 
particular case; these are what sway 
mankind, not the simple truth with all its 
limits and explanations, the fair partition 
of praise and blame, or the measured as- 
sent to probability that excludes not hesi- 
tation. That condition of the heart and 
understanding which renders men cau- 
tious in their judgment and scrupulous in 
their dealings, unfits them for revolution- 
ary seasons. But of this temper there is 
never much in the public. The people 
love to be told that they can judge; but 
they are conscious that they can act. 
Whether a saint in sculpture ought to 
stand in the niches of their cathedrals, it 
was equally tedious and .difficult to in- 
quire ; that he could be defaced wal cer- 
tain ; and this was achieved. It is easy 
to censure this as precipitancy; but it 
was not a mere act of the moment ; it 
was, and much more was of the same 
kind, the share that fell naturally to the 
multitude in a work which they were 
called to fulfil, and for which they some- 
times encountered no slight danger. 

35. But if it were necessary, in the out- 
set of the Reformation, to make ggiawiah. 
use of that democratic spirit of nMnt or 
destruction by which the popo- n«w dog- 
lace answered to the bidding of ""*^**"'- 
Carlostadt or of Knox ; if the artisans of 
Germany and Switzerland were to be 
made arbiters of controversy, it was not 
desirable that this reign of religious an- 
archy should be more than temporary. 
Protestantism, whatever, from the gener- 
ality of the word, it may since be consid- 
ered, was a positive creed ; more distinct^ 
ly so in the Lutheran than in the Helvetic 
churches, but in each, after no great length 
of time, assuming a determinate and dog- 
matic character. Luther himself, as has 
been already observed, built up before he 
pulled down ; but the confession of Augs- 
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burg was the first great step made in giv- 
ing the discipline and sabordination of 
r^ular govemment to the rebels agaitiat 
the itncient religion. In this, however, it 
was taken for granted, that their own dif- 
ferences of theological opinion were nei- 
ther numerous nor inevitable : a common 
symbol of faith, from which no man could 
dissent without criminal neglect of the 
truth or blindness to it, seemed always 
possible, though never attained ; the pre- 
tensions of Catholic infallibility were re- 
placed by a not less uncompromising and 
mtolerant dogmatism, avaihng itself, like 
the other, of the secular power, and arro- 
gating to itself, like the other, the assist- 
ance of the Spirit of God. The mischiefs 
that have flowed from this early abandon- 
ment of the right of free inquiry are as 
evident as its inconsistency with the prin- 
eiples upon which the reformers had acted 
for themselves ; yet, without the confes- 
sion of Augsbuig and similar creeds, it 
may be doubtful whether the Protestant 
churches would have possessed a suffi- 
cient unity to withstand their steady, vet- 
eran adversaries, either in the war of 
words, or in those more substantial con- 
flicts to which they were exposed for the 
first centuiy after the Reformation. The 
schism of the Lutheran and Helvetic Prot- 
estants did injury enough to their cause : 
a more multitudmous brood of sectaries 
would, in the temper of those times, have 
been slich a disgrace as it could not have 
overcome. It is still very doubtful wheth- 
er the close phalanx of Rome can be op- 
posed, in ages of 8tron£[ religious zeal, by 
anything except established, or, at least, 
confederate churches. 

36. We may conclude this section with 
Ediuonsof mentioning the principal editions 
Sertptura. of translations of Scripture pub- 
Ushed between 1 520 and 1 550. The Com- 
phitensian edition of the New Testament, 
suspended since the year 1514, when the 
printing was finished, became public in 
1689. The Polyglott of the Old Testa- 
ment, as has been before mentioned, had 
appeared in 1517. An edition of the Sep- 
tuagint and of the Greek Testament was 
published at Strasburg, by Cephalteus, in 
1524 and 1526. The New Testament ap- 
peared at Haguenaw in 1521, and from 
the press of Colinseus, at Paris, in 1534 ; 
another at Venice in 1638. But these, 
which have become very scarce, were 
'eclipsed in reputation by the labours of 
Robert Stephens, who printed three edi- 
tions in 1546, 1549, and 1550; the two 
former of a small size, the last in folio. 
In this he consulted more manuscripts 
than any earlier editor had possessed $ and 
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his margin is a register of their various 
readings. It is, therefore, though far from 
the most perfect, yet the first endeavour 
to establish the text on critical principles. 

37. The translation of the Old and New 
Testament by Luther is more re- xraniia- 
nowned for the purity of its Ger- lionn or" 
man idiom than for its adherence ^"p*""?- 
to the original text. Simon has charged 
him with ignorance of Hebrew ; and when 
we consider how late he came to the study 
of either that or the Greek language, and 
the multiplicity of his employments, it 
may be believed that his knowledge of 
them was far from extensive.^ From this 
translation, however, and from the Latin 
Vulgate, the English one of Tyn- j. ,. . 
dale and Coverdale, published in **"***r 
1535 or 1536, is avowedly taken. f Tyn- 
dale had printed his version of the New 
Testament in 1526. That of 1537, com- 
monly called Matthews^s Bible, from the 
name of the printer, though in substance 
the same as Tyndale's, was superintended 
by Rogers, the first roart3a' in the perse- 
cution of Mary, who appears to have had 
some skill in the original languages. The 
Bible of 1539, more usually called Cran- 
mer's Bible, was certainly revised by com- 
parison with the original. It is, however, 
Questionable whether there was either suf- 
ncient leisure or adeouate knowledge of 
the Hebrew and Greek languages, in the 
reign of Henry VI II., to consummate so 
arduous a task as the thorough censure 
of the Vulgate text. 

38. Bruccioli of Venice published a 
translation of the Scriptures j„ ,ig,y 
into Italian, which he professes and ihe ijxw 
to have formed upon the origi- co"n»ri»- 
nal text.J It was retouched by Marmoc- 
chini, and printed as his own in 1538. 
Zaccarias, a Florentine monk, gave an- 
other version in 1542, taken chiefly from 
his two predecessors. The earlier trans- 
lation of Malerbi passed through twelve 
editions in this century.^ The Spanish 



♦ Simon, Hi«t. Critique, V. T., p. 432. Andrea, 
xix., 169. Eichhorn, bowefer, says, that Luther's 
translation must astonish any impartial judge who 
reflects on the lamentable deficiency of subsidiary 
means in that age, iii., 317. The Lutherans have 
alwavs highl]r admired this work on account of its 
pure Germanism ; it has been almost as ill spoken 
of among Calrinists as by the Catholics themselves. 
St. Aldegonde says, it is farther from the Hebrew 
than any one he knows ; ex qua manavit nostra, ex 
vitiosa OermanicA facta vitiosior Belgico-Teutoni- 
ca.-'Gerdes, iii., 60. 

t Tyndale's translation of the Pentateuch had 
been published in 1530. It has been much contro* 
vertea of late years, whether he were acquainted 
or not with Hebrew. 

i The truth of this assertion is denied by Andr&s, 
xix , 188. 4 M'Crie's Reformation in Italy 
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New Testament, by Francis de Enzina, 
was printed at Antwerp in 1543, as the 
Pentateuch, in the same language, was by 
some Jews at Constantinople in 1547.* 
Glaus Petri, the chief ecclesiastical adviser 
of Gustavus Vasa, translated the Scrip- 
tures into Swedish, and Palladius into 
Danish, before the middle of the century. 
But in no language were so many editions 
of Scripture pubUshed as in that of Flan- 
ders or Holland; the dialects being still 
more slightly different, I believe, at that 
time than they are now. The old trans- 
lation from the Vulgate, first printed at 
Delft in 1497, appeared several times be- 
fore the Reformation from the presses of 
Antwerp and Amsterdam. A Flemish 
version of the New Testament, from that 
of Luther, came out at Antwerp in 1539, 
the very year of its publication at Witten- 
berg ; and twelve times more in the next 
five years. It appears from the catalogue 
of Panzer, that the entire Bible was print* 
ed in the Flemish or Dutch language, with- 
in the first thirty-six years of the sixteenth 
century, in fifteen editions, one of which 
was at Louvain, one at Amsterdam, and 
the rest at Antwerp. Thirty-four editions 
of the New Testament alone, in that lan- 
guage, appeared within the same period ; 
twenty-four of them at Antwerp.! Most 
of these were taken from Luther, but some 
from the Vulgate. There can be no sort 
of comparison between the number of 
these eoitions, and, consequently, the ea- 



^ This trmiislmtion, which ooold htve been of lit- 
tle use, was printed in Hebrew chamclers with the 
original, and with a version in modem Greek, but 
in the same characters. It was reprinted in 1553 
by some lulian Jews, in the ordinary letter. This 
Spanish translation is of considerabM antiqnitf , ap- 
pearing by the language to be of the twelfth centu- 
ry : it was made for the use of the. Spanish Jews, 
and presenred privatelj in their srnagOEues and 
schools. This is one out of seTeraf translations of 
Scripture that were made in Spain during the mid- 
dle ages ; one of them, perhaps, by order of Alfonso 
X.— Andres, ziz., 161. But in the siiteenth cen- 
tury, even before the alarm about the progress of 
heresy began in Spain, a stop was put to their pro- 
mulgation, partly through the suspicions entertain- 
ed of the half-converted Jews. --Id., 183. The 
translation of Enzina, a auapected Protestant, waa, 
of course, not well rsceiveOt and was nearly sap- 
pressed.— Id. ibid. If *Crie's Hist of the Reforma- 
tion in Spain. 

t Panser, Annalea Typographic!, Index. 



gemess of the people of the Low Comi. 
tries for biblical knowledge, considering 
the limited extent of their language, and 
anything that could be found in the Prot- 
estant states of the empire. 

30. Notwithstanding the authority giv- 
en to the Vulgate by the Church Lsita chm. 
of Rome, it has never been for- istkms. 
bidden either to criticise the text of that 
version or to publish a new one. Sanctes 
Pagninus, an Oriental scholar of some 
reputation, published a translation of the 
Old and New Testament at Lyons in 1638. 
This has been reckoned too literal, and, 
consequently, obscure and full of sole- 
cisms. That of Sebastian Munster, a more 
eminent Hebraist, printed at Basle in 1634, 
thouffh not free from Oriental idioms, 
which^ indeed, very few translations have 
been, or, perhaps, rightly can be, and in- 
fluenced, according to some, by the false 
interpretations of the Rabbins, is more in- 
telligible. Two of the most learned and 
candid Romanists, Huet and Simon, give 
it a decided preference over the version 
of Pagninus. Another translation, by Leo 
Juda and Bibliander, at Zurich, in 154S, 
though more elegant than that of Munster, 
deviates too much from the literal sense. 
This was reprinted at Paris in 1645, by 
Robert Stephens, with notes attributed to 
Vatable,* 

40. The earliest Protestant translation 
in French is that by Olivetan, at p„odi 
Neufchatel, in 1636. It has been tna*. 
said that Calvin had some share in i*<i<M>«- 
this edition ; which, however, is of little 
value, except from its scarcity, if it be 
true that the text of the version from the 
Vulgate, by Faber Stapulensis, has been 
merely retouched. Faber had printed this, 
in successive portions, some time before ; 
at first in France ; but the Parliament of 
Paris, in 1535, having prohibited his trans- 
lation, he was compelled to have recourse 
to the press of Antwerp. This edition of 
Faber appeared several times during the 
present period. The French Bible of Loo- 
vain, winch is that of Faber, revised by 
the command of Charles V., appeared as 
a new translation in 1550.t ^ 



* Simon, Hist. Crit. du V. T. Biograph. Univ. 
Eklihom, v., 565, et post. Andr^, zix., 165. 
t Idem. 
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H18T0BT or SPECULATITB, MOBAL, AVD POLITICAL PB1L080PHT, AND OP JVBIBPEVDKIICK, 
IN BVBOPS9 PBOM 1520 TO 1660. 



Sbct. L 1530-1550. 

SpecalatiTe Pfailotopfay. 

1 . Undbb this head we shall comprehend 
Lofieindn. not only what passes by the 
^andw loose, yet not unintelligible, apv 
mil bead. p^Hation meti^ysics, but those 
theories upon the nature of things which, 
resting chiefly upon assumed dogmas, 
could not justly be reduced to the division 
of physical science. The distinction may 
sometimes be open to cavil; but every 
man of a reflecting mind will acknowledge 
the impossibility of a rigorous elassiflca- 
tion of books. The science of logic, not 
only for the sake of avoiding too many 
partitions, but on account of its peculiar 
connexion, in this period of literature, 
with speculative philosophy, will be com- 
prised in the same department. 

2. It might be supposed that the old 
siowdeitai scholastic philosophy, the hsx- 
•fseboiasiie barous and unprofitable disputa- 
phiiosophy. tjQQg which Occupied the univer- 
sities of Europe for some hundred years, 
would not have endured much longer 
against the contempt of an enlightened 
generation. Wit and reason, learning and 
religion^ combined their forces to over- 
throw the idols of the schools. They had 
no advocates able enough to say much in 
their favour ; but established possession, 
and that inert force which ancient preju- 
dices retain, even in a revolutionary age, 
especially when united with civil and ec- 
clesiastical authority, rendered the victory 
of good sense and real philosophy very 
slow. 

3. The defenders of scholastic disputa- 
It in mis- tion availed themselves of the 
^'wiin^r. commonplace plea, that its abuses 
•iiiM and fumisheu no conclusion against 
i«ffui«rB. its use. The barbarousness of 
its terminology might be in some measure 
discarded; the questions which had ex- 
cited ridicule might be abandoned to their 
fate; but it was still contended that too 
much of theology was involved in the 
schemes of school philosophy erected by 
the great doctors of the church to be sac- 
rificed for heathen or heretical innova- 
tions. The universities adhered to their 
established exercises; and though these, 
except in Spain, grew less active, and pro- 



voked less emulation, they at least pre* 
vented the intrqduction or any more lib- 
eral course of study. But the chief sup- ^ 
porters of scholastic philosophy, which 
becamtti in reality or in show, more nearly 
allied to the genuine authority of Aristotle 
than it could have been while his wri- 
tings were unknown or ill translated, were 
found, after the revival of letters, among 
the Dominican or Franciscan orders ; to 
whom the Jesuits, inferior to none in 
acuteness, lent, in process of time, their 
own very powerful aid.* Spain was, above 
all countries, and that for a very long time, 
the asylum of the schoolmen; and this 
seems to have been one among many 
causes which have excluded, as we may 
say, the writers of that kingdom, with but 
few exceptions, from the catholic commu- 
nion of European literature. 

4. These men, or many of them, at 
least towards the middle of the go,„bimi. 
century, were acquainted with the taion <m \ 
writings of Aristotle. But, com- Artstoue. I 
menting upon the Greek text, they divided r 
it into the smallest fragments, gave each \ 
a syllo^stic form, and converted every 
proposition into a complex series of rea- 
sonings, till they ended, says Bnhle, in an 
endless and insupportable verbosity. " In 
my own labours upon Aristotle," he pro- 
ceeds, " I have sometimes had recourse, in 

a diflkult passage, to these scholastic com- i 
mentators, but never gained anything else 
by my trouble than an unpleasant confu- 
sion of ideas ; the little there is of value 
being scattered and buried in a chaos of 
endless words, "t 

5. The schola^tic method had the re- 
formers both of religion and lit- ^^iMk or 
erature against it. One of the Vtrm on 
most strenuous of the latter was "hoiMiicfc 
Ludovicus Vivos, in his great woik De 
comiptis artibus et tradendis disciplinis. 
Though the main object of this is the res- 
toration of what were called the studies 
of humanity (humaniores liters), which 
were ever found incompatible with the old 
metaphysics, he does not fail to lash the 
schoolmen directly in parts of this long 



* Bnieker, iT., 117, et poit Bnhle has diswB 
copioiHlT from hie predeeeesor, ii., 44S. 
tii.,417. 
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treatise, so that no one, according to 
Brucker, has seen better their weak points, 
or struck them with more effect. Vives 
was a native of Valencia, and at one time 
preceptor to the Princess Mary in Eng- 
land.* 

0. In the report of the visitation of Ox- 
Contempt ford^ Ordered by Henry VIII. in 
of tb«ni in 1535, Contempt for the scholastic 
Eng kmiid. philosophy is displayed in the tri- 
umphant tone of conquerors. Henry him* 
self faoad been an admirer of Thomas Aqui- 
nas. But the recent breach with the see 
of Rome made it almost necessary to de- 
clare against the schoolmen, its steadiest 
adherents. And the lovers of ancient 
learning, as well as the favourers of the 
Reformation, were gaining ground in the 
English government.! 

7. But while the subtle, though unprof- 
venera- ituble ingenuity of the Thomists 
CHHi for and Scotists was giving way, the 
AnMMitt. ancient philosophy, of which that 
of the scholastic doctors was a corruption, 
restored in its genuine lineaments, kept 
possession of the field with almost re- 
doubled honour. What the doctors of the 
middle ages had been in theology, that 
was Aristotle in all f^ysical and specula- 
tive science ; and the church admitted him 
into an alliance of dependancv for h6r 

I own service. The Platonic philosophy, 
to which the patronage of the Medici and 
the writings of Ficinus had given counte- 
nance in the last century, was much fallen, 
_ nor had, at this particular time, any known 
supporters in Europe. Those who turned 
their minds to physical knowledge, while 
they found little to their purpose in Plato, 
were furnished by the rival school with 
many confident theories and some useful 
I truth. Nor was Aristotle without adhe- 
rents among the conspicuous cultivators 
of polite literature, who willingly paid that 
deference to a sage of Greece which they 
blushed to show for a barbarian dialecti- 
cian of the thirteenth century. To them, 
at least, he was indebted for appearing in a 
purer text and in more accurate versions : 
nor was the criticism of the sixteenth cen- 
tury more employed on any other writer. 
By the help of poiilology, as her bounden 
handmaid, philosophy trimmed afresh her 
lamp. The true peripatetic system, ac- 



* Brucker, i v., 67. Meinen ( VerelBich. der tttten, 
ii., 730-755) has Mveral extracU from Vires as to 
the scholasticism of the besuming of this century. 
He was placed by some of his contemporaries in a 
triamvirate with jSrasmos and Biidaus. 

t Wood's Hist, of University of Oxford. The 
passage wherein Antony Wood deplores the " set- 
Ciag Duds in Bocardo" has beta often ^^uoted by 
those who make meny with the lamentations of ig- 
norance. 



cording to so competent a judge as Buhle, 
was first made known to the rest of Eu- 
rope in the sixteenth century ; and the new 
disciples of Aristotle, endeavouring to pos- 
sess themselves of the spirit as well as 
literal sense of his positions, prepared the 
way for a more advanced generation to 
poise their weight in the scale of reason.* 

8. The name of Aristotle was sovereign 
in the Continental universities ; Meiancb- 
and the union between his phi** ^bon co«ni« 
losophy, or what bore that title, '*""^ *»'* 
and the church, appeared so Ions establish- 
ed, that they must stand or fall together. 
Luther accordingly, in the commencement 
of the Reformation, inveighed against the 
Aristotelian loffic and metaphysics, or^ 
rather, against those sciences themselves ; 
nor was Melanchthon at that time much 
behind him. But time ripened in this, as 
it did in theology, the disciple's excellent 
understanding ; and he even obtained in- 
fluence enough over the master to make 
him retract some of that invective against 
philosophy, which at first threatened to 
bear down all human reason. Melanch- 
thon became a strenuous advocate of Ar« 
istotle, in opposition to all other ancient 
philosophy. He introduced into the Uni- 
versity of Wittenberg, to which all Prot- 
estant Germany looked up, a scheme of 
dialectics and physics, founded upon the 
peripatetic school, but improved, as Buhle 
tells us, by his own acuteness and knowl« 
edge. Thgs, in his books, logic is taught 
with a constant reference to rhetoric ; and 
the physical science of antiquity is enlai^ 
ged by all that had been added in astrono- 
my and physiology. It need hardly be 
said that the authority of Scripture was 
always resorted to as controlling a philos- 
ophy which had been considered unfa- 
vourable to natural religion.f 

0. I will not contend, after n very cur- 
sorr inspection of this work of hi^owb 
Meknchthon, against the elabo- phUo«>pii- 
rate panej^rric of Buhle; but I ic«i »«««*• 
cannot thiidc the Initia Doctrines '^' 
Physicffi much calculated to advance the 
physical sciences. He insists yery fully 
on the influence of the stars in producing 
events which we caU fortuitous, and even 
in moulding the human character ; a prej- 
udice under which this eminent man is 
well known to have laboured. Melanch- 
thon argues sometimes from the dogmas 
of Aristotle, sometimes from a liter^ in- 
terpretation of Scripture, so as to arrive 
at strange conclusions. Another treatise, 
entiUed De anim&, which I have not seen, 
is extolled by BuMe as comprehending not 



*BiifalB,h.,468. 



t Ibid., 427. 
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only the psychology, but the physiology 
also of man, and as having rendered great 
service in the age for which it was written. 
This universality of talents, and we have 
not yet adverted to the ethics and dialec- 
tics of Meianchthon, enhanced his high 
reputation ; nor is it surfnising that the in- 
fluence of so great a name should' have 
secured the preponderance of the Aristo- 
teUan philosophy in the Protestant schools 
of Germany for more than a century. 

10. The treatise of the most celebrated 
Ariaioieii- Aristotelian of his age, Pompo- 
om of Italy, natius, on the immortality of the 
soul, has been already mentioned. In 
1525 he published two books, one on in- 
cantations, the other on fate and free-will. 
They are extremely scarce, but, according 
to the analysis of Brucker, indicate a 
scheme of philosophy by no means friend- 
ly to religion.* I do not find any other of 
the Aristotelian school, who falls within the 
present thirty years, of sufficient celebrity 
to deserve mention in this place. But the 
Italian Aristotelians were divided into two 
classes ; one, to which Pomponatius be- 
longed, following the interpretation of the 
Greek scholiasts, especially Alexander of 
Aphrodisia ; the other, that of the famous 
Spanish philosopher of the twelfth centu- 
ry, Averroes, who may rather be consider- 
ed an heresiarch in the peripatetic church 
than a ^nuine disciple of its founder. 
The leadmg tenet of AverrhOlsm was the 
numerical unity of the soul of mankind, 
notwithstanding its partition among mill- 

. ions of living individuals.f This proposi> 
.'.tion, which it may seem difficult to com- 
/ prehend, and -which Buhle deems a misap- 
prehension of a passage in Aristotle, nat- 
ural enough to one who read him in a bad 
Arabic version, is so far worthy of notice, 
that it contains the germe of an atheistical 
philosophy, which spread far, as we shall 
nereafter see, in the latter part of tiits cen- 
tury and in the seventeenth. 

11. Meantime the most formidable op- 
University position to the authority of Aris- 
oT Paris, totle sprung up in the very cefitre 
of his dominions ; a conspiracy against 
the sovereign in his court itself. For, 
as no university had been equal in re- 
nown for scholastic acuteness to that of 
Paris, there was none so tenacious of its 
ancient discipline. The very study of 
Greek and Hebrew was a dangerous mno- 
vation in the eyes of its rulers, which they 
sought to restrain by the intervention of 



* Bracker, !▼., 166L 

t See Bayie, Averroes, note E, U> which I omit- 
ted to refer on a former mention of the subject, p. 



the civil magistrate. Yet here, in their 
own schools, the ancient routine of dialec- 
tics was suddenly disturbed by an auda- 
cious hand. 

13. Peter Ramus (Ram6e), a man of 
great natural acuteness, an intrep New logb 
id though too arrogant a spirit, ofaamua. 
and a sincere lover of truth, having acqui- 
red a considerable knowledge of langua- 
ges as well as philosophy in the Universi- 
ty, where he originally Ailed, it is said, 
a menial office in one of the colleges, 
began publicly to attack the Aristotelian 
method of logic, by endeavouring to sub- 
stitute a new system of his own. He had 
been led to ask himself, he tells us, alter 
three years passed in the study of logic, 
whether it had rendered him more conver- 
sant with facts, more fluent in speech, 
more quick in poetry — wiser, in short, any 
way than it had found him ; and, being com- 
pelled to' answer all this in the negative, 
he was put on considering whether the 
fault were in himself or in his course of 
study. Before he could be quite satisfied 
as to this question, he fell accidentally 
upon reading some dialogues of Plato ; in 
which, to his infinite satisfaction, he^found 
a species of logic very unlike the Aristo- 
telian, and far more apt, as it appeared, to^ 
the confirmation of truth. From the wri** 
tings of Plato, and from his own ingeniousi 
mind. Ramus framed a scheme of dialec-1 
tics, which immediately shook the citadel I 
of the Stagirite ; and, though in itself it ] 
did not replace the old philosophy, contrib- 
uted very powerfully to its ultimate de- 
cUne. The InsUtutiones Dialecticae of 
Ramus were published in 1543. 

13. In the first instance, however, he 
met with the strenuous opposi- itmaeu 
tion which awaits such innova- with unfair 
tors. The University laid their "*•*'»•«»• 
complaint before the Parliament of Par- 
is; the king took it out of the hands of 
the Parliament; and a singular trial was 
awarded as to the merits of the rival sys- 
tems of logic, two judges being nominated 
by Goveanus, the prominent accuser of 
Ramus, two by himself, and a fifth by the 
king. Francisi it seems, though favonra 
ble to the classical scholars, whqse wish 
es might geiicr:illy go against the establish- 
ed dialectics, yet, perhaps from cimnecting 
this innovation with those in religion, toox 
the side of the University ; and. after a 
regular hearing, though, as is alleged, a 
very partial one, the majority of the judgea 
pronouncing an unfavourable decision, Ra- 
mus was prohibited from teaching, and his 
book was suppressed. This prohibition, 
however, was taken off a few years after- 
ward, and his popularity as a lecturer in 
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rbetoric gave umbrage to the UniTersity. 
It was not till Bome time afterward that 
his system spread over part of the Conti- 
iicnL* 

14. Ramus has been once mentioned by 
iia merits Lo*^ Bacon, Certainly no bigot to 
tndehai^ Aristotle,withmuch contempt, and 
*^'' another time with limited praise.f 
It is, however, generally admited by crit- 
ical historians of philosophy, that he con- 
ferred material obligations on science by 
decrying the barbarous logic of the school- 
men.- What are the merits of his own 
method is a different question. It seems 
evidently to havei been more popular and 
convenient than that in use. He treated 
logic as merely the art of arguing to oth- 
ers, am disgerendi; and, not unnaturally 
from this definition, comprehended in it 
much that the ancients had placed hi the 

Srovince of rhetoric, the invention and 
isposition of proofs in discourse. 

15. *' If we compare,*' says Buhle, ** the 
Bahie'n ^^^ ^^ Ramus with that which was 
«ee«uiii prev'iously in use, it is imjiossible 
*'' *^ not to reqognise its superiority. If 
we judge of it by comparison with the ex- 
tent of the science itself, and the degree 
of perfection it has attained in the hands 
of modern writers, we shall find but an 
imperfect and faulty attempt.*' Ramus 
neglected) he proceeds to say, the relation 

. of the reason to other faculties of the 
i mind ; the sources of error, and the best 
i means of obviating them ; the precautions 
necessaiy in forming and examining our 
judgments. His rules display the pedant- 
ry of system as much as those of the Ar- 
istotelians.t 

16. As the logic of Ramus appears to be 
of no more direct utility than that of Ar- 



** Ltanoj, de wnik Ahstot fortuna in Acad. Par- 
m. The sixth ataffe of Ariatotle^a fortune Launoy 
rvkona to be the Ramean controversy, and the vic- 
tory of the Greek philosopher. He quotes a pas- 
sage from Omer Talon, wbich shows that the trial 
was conducted with much unfairness and violence, 
p. 112. See also Brucker, v., 548^583, for a copi- 
ous account of Ramus, and Buhle, ii., 579-602 : 
also Bayie. 

t Hooker also says with severe irony : *' In the 
poverty of that other new^levised aid, two things 
there are, notwithstanding, singular. Of marvel- 
lous ^uick despatch it is, and doth show them that 
have It as much almost in three days as if it had 
dwelt* threescore yean with them,** &c. Again: 
<« Because the cnriosit;r of man's wit doth many 
times, with peril, wade &rther in thesearch of things 
than were convenient^ the same is thereby restrain- 
ed into such generalities as, everywhere ofiering 
themselves, are apparent unto men of the weakest 
conceit that need m : so as, following the rules and 
precepts thereof, we may find it to be an art, which 
teacheth the way of speedy discourse, and restrain- 
eth the mind of man, that it may not wax over- 
wise."— Ecclcs. Pol., i., 6 6. 

t BuMe, u., 693, SM. 



tstotle in assisting us to determine the al^ 
solute truth of propositions, and, conse- 
quently, could not satisfy Lord Bacon, so 
perhaps it does not interfere with the 
proper use of syllogisms, which, indeed, 
on a less extended scale than in Aristotle, 
form part of the Ramean dialectics. Like 
all those who assailed the authority of 
Aristotle, he kept no bounds in deprecia- 
ting his works ; aware, perhaps, that the 
public, and especially younger students, 
will pass more readily from admiration to 
contempt, than to a qualified .estimation 
of any famous man. 

17. While Ramus was assaultmg the 
stronghold of Aristotelian despo- p,„ce|j„, 
tism, the syllogistic method of 
argumentation, another province of that 
extensive empire, its physical theory, was 
invaded by a still more audacious, and, we 
must add, a much more unworthy iimo- 
vator, Theophrastus Paracelsus. Though 
few of this extraordinary person^s wri- 
tings were published before the middle of 
the century, vet, as he died in 1541, and 
his disciples began very early to promul- 
gate his theories, we may introduce his 
name more appropriately in this than in 
any later period. The system, if so it 
maybe called, of Paracelsus, had a prima- 
ry regard to medicine, which he practised 
with the boldness of a wandering empiric. 
It was not unusual in Germany to carry 
on this profession; and Paracelsus em- 
ployed his youth in casting nativities, 
practising chiromancy, and exhibiting I 
ch3rmical tricks. He knew very little Lat- I 
in, and his writings are as unintelligible JL 
from their style as their substance. Yet y 
he was not without acuteness in his own 
profession; and his knowledge of phar- 
maceutic chymistry was far beyond that 
of his age. Upon this real advantage he 
founded those extravagant theories, which 
attracted many ardent minds in the six- 
teenth century, and were afterward wo- 
ven into new schemes of fanciful philos- 
ophy. His own models were the Orien- 
tal reveries of the Cabala, and the theos- 
ophy of the mjrstics. He seized hold of 
a notion which easily seduces the imagi- 
nation of those who do not ask for ration- 
al proof, that there is a constant analogy 
between the macrocosm, as they called it« 
of external nature, and the microcosm of 
man. This harmony and parallelism of 
all things, he maintains, can only be made 
known to us by Divine revelation ; and 
hence all heathen philosophy has been er- 
roneous. The key to the knowledge of 
nature is in the Scriptures only, studied 
by means of the Spint of Grod communi- 
cating an interior light to the conterapla- 
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five soul. ' So great an obacnrity leigna 
OTer the writiDgs of Paracelros, which, in 
Latin at least, are not originally his own, 
for he had but a scanty acquaintance with 
that language, that it is difficult to pro- 
nounce upon his opinions, especially as he 
affects to use words in senses imposed by 
himself; the development of his physi- 
cal system consisted in an accumulation 
of chymical theorems, none of which are 
conformable to sound j^ilosophy.* 

18. A mixture of fanaticism and impos- 
BiJi un- ture is very palpable in Paracelsus, 
pMtnrM. as in what he calls his Cabalistic 
art, which produces by imagination and 
natural faith, *'per fidem naturalem in- 
genitam,*' all magical operations, and coun- 
terfeits by these means whatever we see 
in the external world. Man has a side- 
real as well as material body, an astral 
element, which all do not partake in equal 
degrees; and, therefore, the power of 
magic, which is, in fact, the power of astral 
properties, or of producing those effects 
which the stars naturally produce, is not 
equally attainable by all. This astral ele- 
ment of the body survives for a time after 
death, and explains the apparition of dead 
persons ; but in this state it is subject to 
those who possess the art of magic, which 
is then called necromancy. 

19. Paracelsus maintained the anima- 
And extrav. tion of everything ; all minerals* 
•MVicm. both feed and render their food. 
And, besides this life of ever^ part of na- 
ture, it is peopled with spiritual beings, 
inhabitants of the four elements, subject 
to disease and death like man. These 
are the silvains (sylphs), undines, or 
nymphs, gnomes, and salamanders. It 
18 thus observable that he first gave these 
names, which rendered aflerwai^ the Ros- 
icrucian fables so celebrated. These live 
with man, and sometimes, except the sal- 
amanders, bear children to hira; they 
know future events, and reveal them to 
us; they are also guardians of hidden 
treasures, which may be obtained by their 
means.f I may, perhaps, have ssud too 
much about paradoxes so absurd and men- 
dacious; but literature is a warden of 
weeds as well as flowers ; and Paracel- 
sus forms a link in the history of opin- 
ion which should not be overlooked. 

20. The sixteenth century was fertile 



^ * Bnicker, ir., 646-684, has copioQiIydaaeantad 
on the theoaopby of Paracalaua; and a atill mora 
enlarged aeooant of it will be foand in %h» tfaiid 
volome of Sprengel'a Gesehiehte der Arxnerkiinate, 
which I nae in the French tranalation. Buble is 
vwy brief in this instance, thoogh be baa a general 
peitiatitj to mirstical rbapaodies. 
t Sprengel, iil, 30S. 



in men like Paracelsus, fnU of ar- csmsnas 
roffant pretensions, and eager to Ht^w^ 
sobstitute their own dogmatism for that 
they endeavoured to overthrow. They 
are, compared with Aristotle, like the 
ephemeral demagogues who start up to a 
power they abuse as well as usurp on the 
overthrow of some ancient tyranny. One 
of these was Cornelius Agrippa, chiefly 
remembered by the legends of his magi- 
cal skill. Agrippa bad drunk deep at the 
turbid streams of cabalistic philosophy, 
which had already intoxicated two men 
of far greater ment, and bom for greater 
purposes, Picus of Mirandola and Reuch- 
lin. The treatise of Agrippa on occult 
philosophy is a rhapsody of wild theory 
and luggling falsehood. It links, howev- i 
er, the theosophy of Paracelsus and the j 
later sect of Behmenists witii an Oriental f 
lore, venerable, in some measure', for its \ 
antiquity, and full of those asfHrations of 
the soul to break her limits, and withdraw 
herself fh>m the dominion of sense, which 
soothed, in old time, the reflective hours 
of many a solitary sage on the Ganges 
and the Oxus. The Jewish doctors had 
borrowed much from this Eastern source, ' 
and especially the leading principle of 
their Cabala, the emanation of all finite \ 
being from the infinite. But this philoso- f 
phy was, in all its successive stages, min- 
gled with arbitrary, if not absurd, notions * 
as to angelic and demoniacal intelligences, 
till it reached a climax in the sixteenth 
century. 

ai. Agrippa, evidently the precursor of 
Paracelsus, builds his pretend- Hi* prerended 
ed plfilosophy on the four ele- pbiiowpby. 
ments, by whose varjdng forces the phe- 
nomena of the world are chiefly produced ; 
yet not altogether, since there are occult 
forces of greater eflUcacy th^ the ele- 
mentary, and which are derived from the 
soul of the world, and from the influence 
of the stars. The mundane spirit actu- 
ates every being, but in different degrees, 
and gives life and form to each ; form be- 
ing derived from the ideas which the Deity 
has empowered his intelligent ministers, ^ 
as it were by the use of his seal, to im- 
press. A scale of being, that fundamen- 
tal theorem of the emanative philosophy, 
connects the higher and lower orders of 
thin^; and hence arises the power of 
magic ; for all things have, by their eon- 
catenation, a sympathy with those above 
and below them, as sound is propagated 
along a string. * But, besides these natural 
relations, which the occult philosophy 
brin^ to light, it teaches us also how to 
propitiate and influence the intelligences, 
mnndane, angelic, or demoniacal, which 
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people the universe. This is best done 
by fumigations with ingredients corre- 
sponding to their respective properties. 
'Vlicy may even thus be subdued, and ren- 
dered subject to man. The demons are 
clothed with a material body, and attach- 
ed to the different elements ; they always 
apesk Hebrew, as the oldest tongue.* It 
would be trifling to give one moment's 
consideration to this gibberish, were it not 
evidently connected with superstitious ab- 
surdities, that enchained the mind of Eu- 
rope for some generations. We see the 
credence in witchcraft and spectral appear- 
ances, in astrology and magical charms, 
in demoniacal possessions, those fruitful 
springs of infatuation, wretchedness, and 
crime, sustained by an impudent parade 
of metaphysical philosophy. The sys- 
tem of Agrippa is the mere creed of ma- 
gici^l imposture, on which Paracelsus, and, 
still more, Jacob Behmen, grafted a sort 
of religious mysticism. But in their gen- 
eral influence these theories were still 
more pernicious than the technical ped- 
antry of the schools. A Venetian monk, 
Francis Georgius, published a scheme of 
blended Cab^istic and Platonic, or Neo- 
platonic philosophy, in 1585 ; but, having 
no collateral pretensions to fame, like 
some other worshippers of the same 
phantom, he can only be found in the 
historians of obsolete paradoxea.f 

2d. Agrippa has left, among other for- 
HMflkepUcai gotten productions, a treatise on 
ireatiw. the uncertainty of the sciences, 
which served, in some measure, to pro- 
mote a skeptical school of philosophy; 
no very tmnatural result of such theories 
as he had proposed. It is directed against 
the imperfections sufficiently obvious in 
roost departments of science, but contains 
nothing which has not been said more 
ably since that time. It is remarkable 
that he contradicts much that he had ad- 
vanced in favour of the occult philosophy, 
and of the art of Raymond Lully.{ 

S3. A man far superior to both Agrippa 

• Cardan *^^^ Paracelsus was Jerome Cardan ; 
* his genius was quick, versatile, fer- 
tile, and almost profound ; yet no man 
. can read the strange book on his own 
life, wherein he describes, or pretends to 
describe, his extraordinary character, with- 
out suspecting a portion of insanity: a 
suspicion which the hypotiiesis of wilful 
falsehood would, considering what the 
book contains, rather augment than di- 
minish. Cardan's writings are extremely 



* Brucker, iv., 410. Sprengel, iii., 226. Buhle, 
tL 368 
\ Brucker, iT., 374-380. Buhle, n , 367. 
t Brucker. Bohle. 



voluminous ; the chief that relate to gen- 
eral philosophy are those entitled I>e sub- 
tilitate et varietate rerum. Brucker praises 
these for their vast erudition, supported by 
innumerable experiments and observatioBs 
on nature, which furnish no trifling collec- 
tion of facts to readers of judgment ; while 
his incoherence of ideas, his extravagance 
of fancy, and confused method, have ren- 
dered him of little service to philosophy. 
Cardan professed himself a stanch en»- 
my of Aristotle.* 



Sbct. II. 15^0-1550. 
On Moral and Political Philosophy. 

24. By moral philosophy we are to un- 
derstand not only systems of eth- laflwace 
ics, and exhortations to virtue, but of mural 
that survey of the nature or cus- '^^'^ 
toms of mankind which men of reflecting 
minds are apt to take, and by which they 
become qualifled to guide and advise their 
fellows. The influence of such men, 
through the popularity of their writings, 
is not the same in all periods of society ; 
it has sensibly abated in modern times, 
and is chiefly exercised through fiction, 
or, at least, a more amusing style than 
was found sufficient for our forefathers ; 
and from this change of fashion, as well 
as from the advance of real knowledge, 
and the greater precision of language, 
many books once famous have scarcely 
retained a place in our libraries, and never 
lie on our tables. 

25. In this class of literature, good wri- . 
ting, such, at least, as at the time cort«c|a- 
appears to be good, has always noofCai- 
been the condition of public es- *»"**"•■ 
teem. They form a large portion of the 
classical prose in every language. And it 
is chiefly in this point of view that sev- 
eral of the most distinguished can deserve 
any mention at present. None was more 
renowned in Italy than the Cortegiano of 

t^astiglione, whose first edition is in 1528. 
We here find both the gracefulness of the 
language in this, perhaps its best age, and 
the rules of polished life in an Italian court. 



* Brucker, v., 85. Cardan had much of the 
aame kind of superstition as ParacelsiM and Agrip- 
pa. He adniiu, as the basis of his phvsicsl philos- 
ophy, a sympaihy between the heavenly bodies and 
our own ; not only genera!, but distributive ; the 
sun being in harmony with the heart, the mooc^ 
with the animal juicea. All organized bodies he 
held to be animated, so that there is no principle 
which may not be called nature. All is mled by 
the properties of numbers. Heat and moistara are 
the only real qualities in nature; the first heir~ 
the formal, the second the mateiial, cauae of i 
thmgs.— Sprengel, iii., 278. 
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These, indeed, are rather foTourably rep- 
resented, if we compere them with all we 
know of the state of manners (rom other 
sources ; but it can be no reproach to the 
author that he raised the standard of hon- 
ourable character above the level of prac- 
tice. The precepts, however, are some- 
what trivial, and the expression difihse ; 
faults not a little characteristic of his con- 
temporaries. A book that is serious, with- 
out depth of thought or warmth of feeling, 
cannot be read through with pleasure. 

2A. At some distance below Castiglione 
in merit, and equally in reputation, we 
may place the dialogues of Sperone Spe- 
roni, a writer whose long life embraced 
two ages of Italian literature. These dia- 
logues belong to the first, and were pub- 
lished in 1544. Such of them as relate 
to moral subjects, which he treats more 
theoretically than Castiglione, are solemn 
and dry ; they contain good sense in good 
language ; but the one has no originality, 
and the other no spirit. 

27. A Spanish prelate in the court of 
HareoAu- Charles obtained an extraordi- 
reitooT nary reputation in Europe by a 
Gmnn. treatise so utteriy forgotten at 
present that Bouterwek has even omitted 
his name. This was Guevara, author of 
Marco Aurelio con el Relox de principes, 
as the title-page awkwardly runs. It con- 
tains several feigned letters of the Emper- 
or Marcus Aurelius, which probably, m a 
credulous age, passed for genuine, and 
gave vogue to tne book. It was contin- 
ually reprinted in different languages for 
more than a century; scarce any book 
except the Bible, says Casaubon, has been 
so much translated, or so frequently print- 
ed.* It must be owned that Guevara is 
dull ; but he wrote in the infancy of Span- 
ish literature. The first part of this book 
is properly entitled Marco Aurelio, and is 
filled with the counterfeited letters ; the 
second, Relox de principes, the Watch or 
Dial of Princes, is but a farrago of trite 
moral and religious reflections, with an 
intermixture of classical quotations. It 
is fair to observe, that GueVara seems 
uniformly a friend to good and just gov- 
ernment, and that he probably employs 
Roman stories as a screen to his satire on 
the abuses of his time. Antonio and 
Bayle censure this as a literary forgery 
more severely than is quite reasonable. 
Andres extols the style very highly.f 



* Bayle speaks of Goevara's Marco Aurelio with 
great contempt ; its reputation had doubtlen much 
oeclined before that time. 

t vii., 148 In 154 1 , Sir Thomae Rlyotpubliahed 
** The Iniage of Government, compiled ot the acta 
and sentencee of Alexander Sev/erua/* ai the work 

Vol. 1.— Dd 



30. Guevara wrote better, or more pleas- 
ingly, in some other moral essays, m, ^^ 
One of them, Menosprecio di corte noapreeio 
y alabanza d^aldea, indifferently ** •**"«• - 
translated into English by Thomas Tyinme 
in 1575, contains some eloquent passages ; 
and, being dictated apparently by his own 
feelings instead of the spirit of book-ma- 
king, is far superior to the more renown- 
ed Marco Aurelio. Antonio blames Gue- 
vara for affectation of antithesis, and too 
studious desire to say everything well. 
But this sententious and antithetical style 
of the Spanish writers is worthy of our 
attention; for it was imitated by their 
English admirers, and formed a style much 
in vogue in the reiffns of Elizabeth and 
James. Thus, to take a very short speci- 
men from Tymme^s translation : ** In the 
court," says Guevara, " it profits little to 
be wise, forasmuch as good service is 
soon forgotten, friends soon fail and ene- 
mies augment, the nobility doth forget it- 
self, science is forgotten, humility de- 
spised, truth cloaked and hid, and good 
counsel refused." This elaborately con- 
densed antithetical manner cannot have 
been borrowed from the Italians, of whom 
it is by no means a distinguishing feature. 

29. Bouterwek has taken notice of a 
moral writer contemporary with pcrex 
Guevara, though not so success- d'ouva. 
ful in his own age, Perez d*01iva. Of 
him Andrds says, that the slight speci- 
men he has left in his dialogue on the dig- 
nity of roan, displays the elegance, polite- 
ness, and vigour of his style. It is writ- 
ten, says Bouterwek, in a natural and easy 
manner ; the ideas are for the most part 
clearly and accurately developed, and the 
oratorical language, particularly where it 
is appropriately introduced, is powerful 
and picturesque.* 

30. The writings of Erasmus are very 
much dedicated to the inculca- ^^ic^ ^^. 
tion of Christian ethics. The unporEraa- 
Enchiridion Militis Christiani, JJJ5,Si»'**' 
the Lingua, and, above all, the 
Colloquies, which have this primary ob- 
ject in view, may be distinguished from 
the rest. The Colloquies are, from their 
nature, the most sportive and amusinff of 
his works ; the language of Erasmus has 
no prudery, nor his moral code, though 
strict, any austerity ; it is needless to add 
that his piety has no superstition. The 
dialogue is short and pointed ; the charac- 



of Enco1piu8» an imaginary eecretary to that em- 
peror. Some have thought thia genuine, or, at leaat, 
no forgery of ElyOt*a ; but I aee little reason to 
doubt Uiat he imitated G jerars.— Fabric, Bib.. LaL, 
and Herbert. 
« Bouterwek, p. 30ft. Aadrfts, m, 149. 
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ters display themselves naturally; the 
ridicule falls, in general, with skill and 
delicacy ; the moral is not forced, yet al- 
ways in view ; the manners of the age, in 
some of the colloquies, as in the German 
Inn, are humorously and agreeably repre- 
sented. Erasmus, perhaps, in later times, 
would have been successful as a comic 
writer. The works of Vives breathe an 
equally pure spirit of morality. But it is 
unnecessary to specify works of this class, 
which, valuable as they are^in their ten- 
dency, form too much the staple literar 
ture of every generation to be enumerated 
in its history. The treatise of Melanch- 
thon, Moralis Philosophic Epitome, stands 
on different grounds, It is a compendious 
system of ethics, built, in great measure, 
on that of Aristotle, but with such variation 
as the principles of Christianity, or his 
own judgment, led him to introduce. 
Hence, though he exhorts young students, 
as the result of his own long reflection on 
the'' subject, to embrace the peripatetic 
theory of morals, in preference of those 
of the Stoic or Epicurean School,* and 
contends for the utility of moral philoso- 
phy, as part of the law of God, and the 
exposition of that of nature, he admits 
that the reason is too weak to discern the 
necessity of perfect obedience or the sin- 
fulness of natural appetite.f In this epit- 
ome, which is far from servilely follow- 
ing the Aristotelian dogmas, he declares 
wholly against usury, less wise in this 
than Calvm, and assorts the magistrate's 
right to punish, heretics. 

* Ego vero <|ui hM sectarum controvdraits diu 
nroltumqae a^tavi, Sam m2 xdrm vrpffttv, ut Plato 
facere prsciptt, valda adhortor adoleacentuloa, at 
repudiatia Stoicts et Epicurais, amplectantur Peri- 
patetica.— Pn»fat. ad Mor. Philoe. Epist. (1549). 

t Id., p. 4. Tha following paasage, taken nearly 
at random, mav aenra as a nur apecimen of Me- 
lanchtboQ'satjle: 

Primum com neceaea ait le^em Del, item roagia- 
tratuum legea noaae, ut discipUnam teneamua ad 
cotfrcendaa cupiditifea, fecile intelligi potest, banc 
philoaopbiam etiam prodeaae, «]» eat qnsdamdo- 
meatica diacipUna, que cum oemoaaliat footea et 
eauaaa rirtntom, accendit animoa ad earam amo- 
rem; abeont enim atudia in morea, atqaehoc ma- 
gia invitantnr animi, quia quo propius aapicimaa 
Tea bonaa, eo magis ipaaa et admiramor et amamua. 
Hie autem perfecta notitia rirtntia qusrilur. Ne- 
que TecD dnoinm est, quin, ut Plato ait, aapientia, 
ai quod ejua aimulacnim manifeatom in oculos in- 
correret, acerrimoa amores exciiaret. ^ uUa autem 
fingi effigiea potest, qua propius ezprimat rirtotem 
et clariua ob ocnloa ponat spectantibua, quam base 
doctrina. Quare ejua tracUtio magnam vim babet 
ad ezcitandoa animoa, ad amorem remm boneata- 
. rim, pneeertim in bonia ac mediocribua ingeniia, 
p. 6. 

He Ucitiy retraeta in this treatise all he had said 
against free-will in the first edition of the Loci 
Communes ; in hac questione moderakio adbiben- 
da est, ne quaa aHiplectamar opiniones immodera- 



81. Sir Thomas Elyot's Governor, pub- 
lished in 1531, though it might girT.si 
also find a place in the history of yocisGov- 
political philosophy or of classi- "'"^* 
cal literature, seems best to fall under this 
head ; education of youth being certainly 
no insignificant province of moral science. 
The author was a gentleman of good 
family, and had been employed by the 
king m several embassies. The Biogra- 
phia Britannica pronounces him " an ex- 
cellent grammarian, poet, rhetorician, phi* 
losopher, physician, cosmographer, and 
historian.*' For some part of this sweep- 
ing eulogy we have no evidence ; but it is 
a high praise to have been one of our ear- 
liest English writera of worth, and, though 
much inferior in genius to Sir Thomas 
More, equal, periiaps, in learning and saga- 
city to any scholar of the age of Henry 
VIII. The i^an of Sir Thomas Elyot in 
his Governor, as laid down in his dedica^ 
tion to the king, is bold enough. It is 
'* to describe in our vulgar tongue the form 
of a just public weal, which matter I have 
gathered as well of the sayings of most 
noble authora, Greek and Latin, as by 
mine own experience, I being continually 
pained in some daily affain of the public 
weal of this most noble realm almost from 
my childhood." But it is far from an- 
swering to this promise. After a few pa^ 
ges on the superiority of regal over every 
other government, he passes to the sub- 
ject of education, not of a prince only, 
but any gentleman's son, with which he 
fills up the rest of his firat book. 

33. This contains several things worthy 
of observation. He advises that seTeritysr 
children be used to speak Latin ^^o^*^* 
from their infancy, and either learn Latin 
and Greek together, or begin with Greek. 
Elyot deprecates " cruel and yrcus school- 
masters, by whom the wits of children be 
dulled, whereof we need no better author 
to witness than daily experience.'** All 
testimonies concur to this savage ill treat- 
ment of boys in the schools of this period. 
The fierceness of the Tudor government, 
the religious intolerance, the polemical 
brutality, the rigorous justice, when jus- 
tice it was, of our laws, seem to have en- 
ffendered a hardness of character, which 
displayed itself in severity of discipline, 
when it did not even reach the point of 
arbitrary or malignant cruelty. Every 
one knows the behaviour of Lady Jane 
Grey's parents towards their accomplish- 
ed uid admirable child ; the slave of their 
temper in her brief life, the victim of their 



taa in utramque pariam, que aut moribua officiant, 
aut bebefida Cbristi obacursnt, p. 34. 
* Cbap.z. 
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ambition in dieatlu The story told by 
Erasmus of Golet is also a little too trite 
for repetition. The general fact is indu- 
bitable ; and I think we may ascribe much 
of the hypocrisy and disingenuousness, 
which became almost naM.onal character- 
istics in this and the first part of the next 
century, to the rigid scheme of domestic 
discipline so frequently adopted; though 
i will not say but that we owe some part 
of the firmness and. power of self-com- 
mand, which were equally manifest in the 
English character, to the same cause. 

33. Elyot dwells much and justly on 
HetMfM the importance of elegant arts, 
10 aroid soch as music, drawing, and carv- 
poiiiics. ingj by which he means sculpture, 
and of manly exercises, in liberal educa- 
tion; and objects with reason to the usual 
practice of turning mere boys at fifteen to 
the study of the laws.* In the second book 
he seems to come back to his original 
subject, by proposing to consider what 
qualities a gOTCimor ought to possess. 
But this soon turns to long commonplace 
ethics, copiously lllustratM out of ancient 
history, but perhaps, in general, little more 
appli<»ble to kings than to private men, 
at least those of superior station. It is 
plain that Elyot did not venture to handle 
the political part of his subject as he wish- 
ed to do. He seems worthy, upon the 
whole, on account of the solidity of his 
reflections, to hold a higher place than 
Ascham, to whom, in some respects, he 
bears a good deal of resemblance. 

34. Po^tical philosophy was not yet a 
Nieoiaa common theme with the writers 
Machufd. of Europe, unless so far as the 
moral duties of princes may have been 
vaguehr touched by Guevara or Elyot, or 
their faults strongly, but incidentally, ad- 
verted to by Erasmus and More. One 
great luminary, however, appeared at this 
time, though, as he has been usually 
deemed, rather a sinister meteor than a 
benignant star. It is easy to anticipate 
the name of Nicolas Machiavel. His wri- 
tings are posthumous, and were first pub- 
lished at Rome early in 1532, with an ap- 
probation of the pope. It is certain, how- 
ever, that the treatise called The Prince 
was written in 1513, and the Discourses 
on Livy about the same time.f Few are 
ignorant that Machiavel filled for nearly 
fifteen years the post of secretary to that 
government of Florence which was ^stab- 
fished between the expulsion of the Medici 

♦ Chap. xir. 

t There are mntaal references in each of these 
books to the other, from which ,6mgn6n^ has rea- 
sonably inferred that they were in progress at the 
same tune.— Hist. LiU. de Pltalie, viiL, 48. 



in 1404 and their return in 1512. This was, 
in fact, the remnant of the ancient oligar- 
chy, which had yielded to the ability and 
popular influence of Cosmo and Lorenzo 
de* Medici. Machiavel, having served this 
party, over which the gonfalonier Pietro 
Soderini latterly presided, with great tal- 
ents and activity, was naturally involved 
in their ruin ; and, having undergone im- 
prisiipment and torture on the charge of 
conspiracy against the new government, 
was living in retired poverty when he set 
himself down to the composition of his 
two political treatises. The strange theo-. 
rtes that have been brought forward to ac- 
count for The Prince of Machiavel, could 
never be revived after the publication of 
Gingu6n6's History of Italian Literature, 
and the article on Machiavel in the Biogra- 
phic Universelle, if men had not sometimes 
a perverse pleasure in seeking refinements 
after the simple truth has been laid before 
them.* His own language may assure us 
ofwhaiy surely, is not very improbable, that 
his object was to be employe^ in the ser- 
vice of Julian de' Medici, who was at the 
bead of the state in Florence, almost in the 
situation of a prince, though without the 
title; and that he wrote this treatise to 
recommend himself in his eyes. He had 
been faithful to the late powers ; but these 
powers were dissolved ; and in a republic, 
a dissolved government, itself the recent 
cre^ature of force and accident, being des- 
titute of the prejudice in favour of legiti- 
macy, could have little chance of reviving 
again. It is probable, from the general* 
tenour of MachiaveFs writings, that he 
would rather have lived under a republic 
than under a prince ; but the choice was 
not left J ^nd it was better, in his judg- 
ment, to serve a master usefully for the 
state, than to waste his life in poverty and 
insignificance. 

35. We may also, in candour, give Ma- 
chiavel credit for sincerity in HkmotiTM 
that animated exhortation to Ju- in writing 
lian which concludes the last ThsPiin«fc 
chapter of The Prince, where he calls him 
forth to the noble enterprise of rescuing 
Italy from the barbarians. Twenty years 
that beautiful land had been the victim of 
foreign armies, before whom, in succes- 
sion, every native stat6 had been humili- 
ated or overthrown. His acute mind 
easily perceived that no republican in- 
stitutions would possess stability or con- 
cert enough to cast off this yoke. He 



* G'mgakn6 has taken neat pains with, his ac- 
count of Machiavel, and 1 do not know that there 
is a better. The Biographie UniverieUe has a good 
anon^rmotts article. Tiraboschi had treated the rab- 
ject in a most slorenly manner. 
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formed, therefore, the idea of a prince; 
one raised newly to power, for Italy fur- 
nished no hereditary line ; one sustained 
by a native army, for he deprecates the 
employment of mercenaries ; one loved, 
but feared also, by the many; one to 
whom, in so magnanimous an underta- 
king as the liberation of Italy, all her cities 
would render a willfng obedience. It 
might be, in part, a strain of flattery in 
which he points out to JuUan of Medici a 
prospect so disproportionate, as we know 
bistoncally, to his opportunities and his 
character ; yet it was one also, perhaps, 
of sanguine fancy and unfeigned hope. 

36. None of the explanations assigned 
Borne of hUi fo' the motives of Machisvel in 
ruiosnocim. The Pdnce is more groundless 
'"•^- than one very early suggested, 
that by putting the house of Medici on 
schemes of tyranny, he was artfully luring 
them to their ruin. Whether this could 
be reckoned an excuse, may be left to the 
reader ; but we may confidently affirm that 
it contradicts the whole tenour of that trea- 
tise. And, without palliating the worst 
passages, it may be said that few books 
nave been more misrepresented. It is 
very far from true, that he advises a ty- 
rannical administration of government, or 
one Ukely to excite general resistance, 
even to those whom he thought, or, rather, 
knew from experience, to be placed in the 
most difficult position for retaining power, 
by having recently been exalted to it. The 
. Prince, he repeatedly says, must avoid all 
that will render him despicable or odious, 
especially injury to the property of citizens 
or to their honour.* This will leave him 
nothing to guard against but the ambition 
of a few. Conspiracies, which are of lit- 
tle importance while the people are well 
affected, become unspeakably dangerous 
as soon as they are hostile.f Their love, 
therefore, or, at least, the absence of their 
hatred, is the basis of the govemor*s se- 
curity, and far better than any fortresses.^ 
A wise prince will honour the nobility, at 
the same time that he gives content to the 
people.^ If the observance of these max- 
ims is likely to subvert a micros power, he 
may be presumed to have designed the 
ruin of the Medici. The first duke in the 
new dynasty of that house, Cosmo I., lived 
forty years m the practice of all Machiavel 
would have advised, for evil as well as 
good ; and his reign was not insecure. 

37. But much of a darker taint is found 
Bat mttoy in The Prince. Good faith, jus- 
dugerftm. tice, clemency, religion, should 

* c. xvii. and liz. f c. zix. 

^ c. zz., la miglior fortezza che ala h non essera 
odiato de* popoli. ^ c. xiz. 



be ever in the mouth of the ideal rvAer ; 
but he must learn not to fear the discredit 
of any actions which he finds necessary 
to preserve his power.* In a new gov- 
ernment, it is impossible to avoid the 
chaige of cruelty ; for new states are al- 
ways exposed to dangers. Such cruelties 
perpetrated at the outset, and from neces- 
sity, ^ if we may be permitted to speak 
well of what is evil," may be useful; 
though, when they become habitual and 
unnecessary, they are incompatible with 
the continuance of this species of pow- 
er, f It is best to be both loved and fear- 
ed ; but, if a choice must be made, it 
should be of the latter. For men are nat- 
urally ungrateful, fickle, dissembling, cow- 
ardly, and will promise much to a bene- 
factor, but desert him in his need, and will 
break the bonds of love much sooner than 
those of fear. But fear does not imply 
hatred ; nor need a prince apprehend tliat, 
while he abstains from the properties and 
the wives of his subjects. Oecasions to 
take the property of others never cease, 
while those of shedding blood are rare ; 
and, besides, a man will sooner forgive 
the death of his father than the loss of his 
inheritance.^ 

38. The eighteenth chapter, on the man- 
ner in which princes should ob-'iu only pai. 
serve faith, might pass for a sa- "■"»"• 
tire on their usual violations of it, if the 
author did not too seriously manifest his 
approbation of them. The best palliation 
of this, and of .what else has been justly 
censured in Machiavel, is to be derived 
from his life and times. These led him 
to consider every petty government as in 
a continual state of self-defence against 
treachery and violence, from its ill-aflfect- 
ed citizens, as well as from its ambitious 
neighbours. It is very difficult to draw 
the straight line of natural right in such 
circumstances ; and neither perhaps the 
cool reader of a remote age, nor the se- 
cure subject of a well-organized commu- 
nity, is altogether a fair arbiter of what 
has been done or counselled in days of 
peril and necessity ; relatively, I'mean, to 
the persons, not to the objective character 
of actions. There is certainly a steadi- 
ness of moral principle and Christian en- 
durance, which tells us that it is better not 
to exist at all than to exist at the price 
of virtue ; but few, indeed, of the coun- 
trymen and contemporaries of Machiavel 
had any claim to the practice, whatever 
they might have to the profession, of such 
integrity. His crime, in the eyes of the 
world — and it was truly a crime — was to 



• c. xvi., iviii. 



t c. riii. 



t c. zf it 
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have cast away the veil of hypocrisy, the 
professioa of a religious aidherence to 
maxims which at the same moment were 
▼iolated.* 

39. The Discourses of Machiavel upon 
HisDiaeottr- the first books of Livy, though 
■esoii uvy not morc celebrated than The 
Prince, have been better esteemed. Far 
from being exempt from the same bias 
in favour of unscrupulous politics, they 
abound with similar maxims, especially in 
the third book; but they contain more 
sound and deep thinking on the spirit of 
small republics than could be found in any 
preceding writer that has descended to us ; 
more, probably, in a practical sense, than 
the Politics of Aristotle, though they are 
not so comprehensive. In reasoning upon 
the Roman government, he is naturally 
sometimes misled by confidence in Livy ; 
but his own acquaintance with modem 
Italy was, in some measure, the correct- 
ive that secured him from the errors of 
ordinarv antiquaries. 

40. These Discourses are divided into 
Their leiu}- three books, and contain 143 chap- 
inir princi- ters, with no great regard to ar- 
^^' range ment; written, probably, as 
reflections occasionally presented them- 
selves to the author's mind. They are 
built upon one predominant idea ; that the 
political and military annals of early Rome 
having had their counterparts |n a great 
variety of parallel instances which the re- 
cent history of Italy furnished, it is safe 
to draw experimental principles from them, 
and to expect the recurrence of similar 
consequences in the same circumstances. 
This reasoning, founded upon a single 
repetition of the event, though it may ea- 
sily mislead us, from an imperfect esti- 
mate of the conditions, and does not give 
a high probability to our anticipations, is 
euch as those intrusted with the safety 
of commonwealths ought not to neglect. 
But Machiavel sprinkles these Discourses 
with thoughts of a more general cast, and 
often applies a comprehensive knowledge 
of history, and a long experience of man- 
kind. 

41. Permanence, according to Maphie- 
▼el, is the great aim of goverhment.f In 
this very common sentiment among wri- 

* Mohiirf ba« oUened, '.oat all the arts of tyran- 
ny wliich we lead la Machiavel had been unfolded 
by AristoOe ; arxl G*Jiga<n4 has shown thie, in some 
measure, frr.ii the eleventh chapter of the ftfih book 
of the lat;er's Politics. He might also have quoted 
the GScoDomics; the second book, however, of 



which, fall of the stratagems and frauds of Dio- 
nvsius, thouffh nearly of nie age, is not genuine. 
Mitford, with his usual partiality to tvrants (chap. 



nxi., sect. 8), seems to think them all laudable, 
f I.i,c.2. 



ters accustomed to republican forms, al- 
though experience of the mischiefs gen- 
erally attending upon chanjre miffht lead 
to it, there is, no doubt, a little of Machi- 
avePs original taint, the reference of po- 
litical ends to the benefit of the rulers 
rather than that of the community. But 
the polity which he seems for^ the most 
part to prefer, though he does not speak 
explicitly, nor always, perhaps, consist- 
ently, is one wherem the people should 
at least have great weight. In one pas- 
sage he recommends, like Cicero and Ta- 
citus, the triple form, which endeavours 
to conciliate the power of a prince with 
that of a nobility and a popular assembly, 
as the best means of preventing that cy- 
cle of revolutions through which, as he 
supposes, the simpler institutions would 
naturally, if not necessarily, pass ; from 
monarchy to aristocracy, from that to de- 
mocracy, and, finally, to monarchy again ; 
though, as he observes, it rarely happens 
that there is time given to complete this 
cycle, which requires a long course of 
ages, the community itself, as an inde- 
pendent state, being generally destroyed 
before the close of the period.* But, 
with his predilection for a republican poli- 
ty, he yet saw its essential weakness in 
difficult circumstances ; and hence ob- 
serves, that there is no surer way to ruin 
a democracy than to set it on bold under- 
takings, which it is sure to misconduct. f 
He has made, also, the profound and im- 
portant remark, th^t states are rarely either 
formed or reformed except by one man. J 
43. Few political treatises can eveh 
now be read with more advantage j^^^ „^ 
than the Discourses of Machiavel ; and innu- 
and in proportion as the course of *"*^*- 
civil society tends farther towards deraoc* 
racy, and especially if it should lead to 
what seems the inevitable conse<}uence 
of democracy, a considerable subdivision 
of independent states, they may acquire 
an additionsd value. The absence of all 
passion, the continual reference of every 
public measure to a distinct end, the dis- 
regard of vulgar associations with names 
or persons, render him, though too cold 
of heart for a very generous reader, a sa- 
gacious and useful monitor for any one 
who can employ the necessary methods 
of correcting his theorems. He formed a 
school of subtle reasoners upon political 
history, which, both in Italy and France, 
was in vogue for two centuries ; and, what- 



* c. 2 and 6. t c. 53. 

t c. 9. Comiani, iv., 70, has attempted to reduce 
into system the Discourses of Machiavel, which 
have no regular arrangement, so that nearly the 
thoughts recur in different chapters. 
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ever micbt be ita enore, has hardly been 
Buperseoed for the better by the loose 
declamation that some dignify with the 
name of philosophical politics, and in 
which we continually ind a more flagi- 
tious and undisguised abandonment of 
moral rules for the sake of some idol of a 
general principle, than can be imputed to 
The Prince of Macliiavel. 

43. Besides these two works, the His- 
Hit Btotory tory of Florence is enough to 
or Florence, immortalize the naroe.of Nicolas 
Machiavel. Seldom has a more giant 
stride been made in any department of 
literature than by this judicious, clear, and 
elegant history : for the preceding histori- 
cal works, whether in Italy or out of it, 
had no claims to the praise of classical 
composition, while this nas ranked among 
the greatest of that order. Machiavel was 
the first who gave at once a general and a 
luminous development of great events in 
their causes and connexions, such as we 
find in the first book of his History of 
Florence. That view of the formation of 
European societies, both civil and ecclesi- 
astical, on the ruins of the Roman empire, 
though it may seem now to contain only 
what IS familiar, had never been attempu 
ed before, and is still, for its conciseness 
and truth, as good as any that can be read. 

44. The little treatises of Giannotti and 
TmiiMton Contarini on the Republic of 
Venettan Venice, being chiefly descriptive 
fOTernment. ^f actual institutions, though the 
former, a Florentine by birth, sometimes 
reasons upon, and even censures them, 
would not deserve notice, except as they 
display an attention to the workings of a 
most complicated, and, at the same time, 
a most successful machine. The won- 
derful permanency, tranquillity, and pros- 
perity of Venice became the admiration 
of Europe, and especially, as was most 
natural, of Italy ; where she stood alone, 
without internal usurpation or foreign in- 
terference, strong in wisdom more than in 
arms, the survivor of many lines of petty 

{>rinces, and many revolutions of turbu- 
ent democracy, which had, on either side 
of the Apennine, run their race of guilt and 
sorrow for several preceding centuries.* 

45. Calvin alone, of the reformers in 
caiTtn'to this period, has touched upon po- 
pitutioai liticsu government as a theme of 
prineipie«. rational discussion; though he 
admits that it is needless to dispute which 
is the best form of polity, since private 
men have not the right of altering that 
under which they live. The change from 



monarchy to despotism, he says, is eas^ p 
nor is that from aristocracy to the domin- 
ion of a few much more difficult ; but no- 
thing is so apt to follow as sedition from 
a popular regimen. But, i^n the whole, 
he considers an aristocratic form to be far 
better than the other two, on account of 
the vices and infirmity of human nature.* 



* These are both published in GnsTins, Theaaur. 
Antiq, Itali»; See, tooy Qingu^ni, riii^ 186. 



Sect. III. 1501-1510. 

JuriBpradence. 

46. Umdbr the name jurisprudence, we 
are not yet to seek for writings . 

on that high department of moral <tenM oon- 
philosophy which treats of the nnedtoHi*. 
rules of universal justice, by "»"*•''• 
which positive legislation and the courts 
of judicature ought to be directed. What- 
ever of this kind may appear in woiks of 
this period, arises incidentally out of their 
subject) and does not constitute their es- 
sence. According to the primary and 
established sense of the word, especially 
on the Continent, jurisprudence is the sci- 
ence of the Roman law. and is seldom ap- 
plied to any other positive system, but 
least of all to the law of nature. Yet the 
application of this stuuy has been too ex- 
tensive in Europe, and the renown of its 
chief writers too high, to admit of our 
passing ^holly over this department of 
literature, as we do some technical and 
professional subjects. 

47. The civil or Roman law is compre- 
hended in four leading divisions Thciawi 
(besides some later than the time not weii 
of Justinian), very unequal in •™'>««>- 
length, but altogether forming that multi- 
farious collection usually styled the Cor* 
pus Juris Civilis. • As tlus has sometimes 
been published in a single, though a vast 
and closely-printed volume, it may seem 
extraordinary that, hy means of arranged 
indexes, marginal references, and similar 
resources, it was not, soon after it came 
into use as a standard authority, or, ai 
least, soon after the invention of printing, 
reduced into a less disorderly state than 
its present disposition exhibits. But the 
labours of the older jurists, in accumulating 
glosses or short marsinal interpretations, 
were more calculated to multiply than to 
disentangle the intricacies of the Pandects. 

48. It w at first sight more wonderful that 
many nations of Europe, instead AdopcMmor 
of selecting the most valuable tbe enuie 
portion of the civil law as direct- "y^*™- 
ory to their own tribunals, should have 
bestowed decisive authority on that entire 



• CaW ^ruL, I i»., c. ao ^ 8. 
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unwieldy body which bore the name of 
Justinian f laws which they could not un- 
derstand, and which, in great measure, 
must, if understood, have been perceived 
to clash with the new order of human so- 
ciety. But the homage paid to the Roman 
name ; the previous reception of the Theo- 
dosian code in the same countries; the 
vague notion of the Italians, artfully en- 
eourajg^ed by one party, that the Conrads 
and Frederics were really successors of 
the Theodosii and Justinians ; the frequent 
clearness, acuteness, and reasonableness 
of the decisions of the old lawyers, which 
fill the Pandects; the immense difliculty 
of separating the less useful portion, and 
of obtaining public authority for a new 
system ; the deference, above all, to great 
names, which cramped every effort of the 
human mind in the middle ages, will suffi- 
ciently account for the adoption of a juris- 
prudence 80 complicated, uncertain, unin- 
telligible, and ill fitted to the times. 

49. The portentous ignorance of the 
ctiiity of earlier jurists in everything that 
KMwrai could aid their textual explana- 
j«^J^** tions has been noticed in the first 
nwyert. ^jjj^p^^, ^f jjjjg volume. This 

could not hold out long ader the revival 
of learning. Budaens, in his Observations 
on the Pandects, was the first to furnish 
better veii>al interpretations ; but his phil- 
ological erudition was not sustained by 
that knowledge of the laws themselves 
which nothing but long labour could im- 
part.* Such a knowledge of the Latin 
language as, even after the revival of let- 
ters, was given in the schools, or, we may 
add, as is now obtained by those who are 
counted learned among us, serves but lit- 
tle towards the understanding those Ro- 
man lawyers, whose short decisions, or, 
as we should call them, opinions, occupy 
the fifty books of the Pandects. They 
had not only a technical terminology, as 
is, perhaps, necessary in profesnonal 
usage, but many words and phrases, not 
merely technical, occur, as to the names 
and notions of things, which the classical 
authors, especially such as are commonly 
read, do not contain. Yet these writers 
of antiquity, when diligently pursued, 
throw much light upon jurisprudence; 
they assist conjecture, if they do not af- 
ford proof; as to the meaning of words ; 
they explain allusions, they connect the 
laws with their temporary causes or gen- 
eral principles ; and if they seem a httle 
to lead us astray from the great object of 
jurisprudence, the adjudication of right, it 
was still highly important, in the condi- 



* Gnrina, Origines Jur. Civ., p. 211. 



tions that Europe had imposed upon her- 
self, to ascertain what it was that she had 
chosen to obey. 

50. Ulric Zasius, a professor at Friburg, 
and Garcia d'Erzilla, whose com* Aidati: 
mentaries were printed in 1515, )ii« rerorm 
should have the credit, according '**^*■''• 
to Andrds, of leading the way to a more 
elegant jurisprudence.* The former of 
these is known, in some measure, as a 
scholar and a correspondent of Erasmus ; 
for the latter I have to depend on the tes- 
timony of his countryman. But the gen- 
eral voice of Europe has always named 
Andrew Alciati, of Milan, as the restorer 
of the Roman law. He taught, from the 
year 1518 to his death in 1550, in the Uni- 
versities of Avignon, Milan, Bourges, Paris, 
and Bologna. Literature became with him 
the handmaid of law ; the historians of 
Rome, her antiquaries, her orators, and 
poets, were called upon to elucidate the 
obsolete words and obscure allusions of 
the Pandects ; to which, the earlier as 
well as the most valuable and extensive 
portion of the civil law, this method of 
classical interpretation is chiefly applica- 
ble. Alciati had another advantage, de- 
nied to his predecessors of the middle 
ages, in the possession of the Byzantine 
jurists, with whom, says Gravma, the 
learning of Roman law had been preserved 
in a more perfect state amid other vesti- 
ges of the empire, and, while almost extin- 
guished in Italy by the barbarians, had 
been in daily usage at Constantinople 
down to its capture. Alciati was the first 
who taught the lawyers to write with pu- 
rity and elegance. Erasmus has applied 
to him the eulogy of Cicero on Scsvola, 
that he was the most jurisprudent of ora- 
tors, and the roost eloquent of lawyers. 
But hel deserved, also, the higher praise 
of sweeping away the rubbish of conflict- 
ing glosses, which had so confounded the 
students by their contrary subtilties, that 
it had become a practice to count, instead 
of weighing, their authorities. It has 
been regretted that he made little use of 
philosophy in the exposition of law ; but 
this could not have been attempted in the 
sixteenth century without the utihost dan- 
ger of misleading the interpreter.! 

* Andres, x^i , 143 Savi^y agrees with Andref 
aa to the merits of Zasioa, and observes that the 
rerival of the study of the lawa in their orig|inal 
sources, instead of the commentators, had been an- 
nounced by seyeral signs before the sixteenth cen- 
tury. A mbrogio Traversari had recommended thia, 
and Lebrixa wrote ag^ainst the errors of Accursius, 
thooffh in a superficial mitmier.— Gesch. des Ro- 
mischen Rechts. vi., 364. 

t Bsyle, art Alciati. Onvina, p. SOSb TRibo» 
chi. ix.. J J 5. Comiani, ▼., 57. 
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51. The practical lawyers, whose prej- 
OpposiiioD udices were nourished by their 
t^ him. interests, conspired with the pro- 
fessors of the old school to clamour 
against the introduction of literature into 
jurisprudence. Alciati was driven some- 
times from one university to another by 
their opposition ; but more frequently his 
restless disposition and his notorious de- 
sire of gain were the causes of his migra- 
tions. They were the means of diffusing 
a more liberal course of studies in France 
as well as Italy, and especially in the 
great legal University of Bourges. He 
stood not, however, alone in scattering 
, the flowers of polite literature over the 
thorny brakes of jurisprudence. An em- 



inent Spaniard, Antonio Agustino, 
might perhaps be placed almost *«^**""' 
on a level with him. The first work of 
Agustino, Emendationes Juns Civilis, was 
published in 1544. Andrds, seldom defi- 
cient in praising his compatriots, pro- 
nounces such a eulogy on the writings 
of Agustino as to find no one but Cnja- 
cius worthy of being accounted his equal, 
if, indeed, he does not give the preference 
in genius and learning to the older writer.* 
Gravina is less diffusely panegyrical ; and 
in fact, it is certain that Agustino, thougb 
a lawyer of great erudition and inteUi 
gence, has been eclipsed by those fOf 
whom he prepared the way. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



BISTORT or THE LITERATURE Or TASTE IN EUROPE rROM 1520 TO 1550. 



Sect. I. 1520-1550: 

Poetry in Italy^Fn Spain and Portugal— In France 
and Germany— In England.— Wy ait and Surrey. 
—Latin Poetry. 

1. The singular grace ol Ariosto*8 poem 
Poetry of had not less distinguished it than 
Bembo. hig fertility of invention and brili- 
iancy of language. For the Italian poe- 
try since the days of Petrarch, with the 
exception of Lorenzo and Politian, the 
boasts of Florence, had been very deficient 
in elegance ; the sonnets and odes of the 
fifteenth century, even those written near 
its close, by Tibaldeo, Serafino d^Aquila, 
Benivieni, and other now obscure names, 
though the list of poets in Crescimbeni 
will be found very long, are hardly men- 
tioned by the generality of critics but for 
the purpose of censure ; while Boiardo, 
who deserved! most praise for bold and hap- 
py inventions, lost much of it through an 
unpolished and inharmonious style. In the 
succeeding period, the faults of the Italian 
school were entirely opposite ; in Bembo, 
and those who, by their studious and ser- 
vile imitation of one great master, were 
called Petrarchists, there was an elabo- 
rate sweetness, a fastidious delicacy, a 
harmony of sound, which frequently serv- 
ed as an excuse for coldness of imagina- 
tion and poverty of thought. ** As the too 
careful imitation of Cicero,*' says Tira- 
boschi, '* caused Bembo to fall into an af- 
fected elegance in his Latin style, so in 
his Italian poetry, while he labours to re- 
store the manner of Petrarch, he displays 
more of art than of natural genius. Yet, 



by banishini^ the nideness of former poe- 
try, and pointing out the right path, he 
was of no small advantage to those who 
knew how to imitate his excellences and 
avoid his faults. **t 

2. The chief care of Bembo was to 
avoid the unpolished lines which its beaaiim 
deformed the poetry of the fif- «nddeftot». 
teenth century in the eyes of one so ex- 

?[uisitely sensible to the charms of diction, 
t is from him that the historians of Itsd- 
ian literature date the revival of Petrarch- 
an elegance ; of which a foreigner, undess 
conversant with the language ,in all its 
varieties, can hardly judge, though he may 
perceive the want of original conception, 
and the monotony of conventional phrases 
which is too frequently characteristic of 
the Italian sonnet. Yet the sonnets of 
Bembo on the death of his Morosina, the 
mother of his children, display a real ten- 
derness not unworthy of his master; and 
the canzone on that of his brothe^has ob- 
tained not less renown ; though Tassoni, 
a rery (kstidious critic, has ridiculed its 
centonism, or studious incorporation of 
lines from Petrarch ; a practice which 
the habit of writing Latin poetry, wherein 
it should be sparingly employed, but not 
wholly avoided, would naturally encour- 
age.J 

3. The number of versifiers whom Italy 
produced in the sixteenth century charaetei 
was immensely great. Crescim- or iiaiiu 
beni gives a list of eighty earlier J'*'*^- 



* Vol. xvi., p. 148. t Vol. X., p. 3 

t Tiraboschi, ibid. Corniani, iT., 102. 
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than 1550, whom he selects itom many 
hundred ever forgotten names. By far the 
larger proportion of these confined them- 
selves to the sonnet and the canzone or 
ode; and the theme is generally love, 
though they sometimes change it to reli- 
gion. A conventional phraseology, an 
interminable repetition of the beauties 
and coldness of perhai)s an ideal, certain- 

Sto us an unknown mistress, run through 
ese productions ; which so much resem- 
ble each other as sometimes to suggest to 
any one who reads the Sceltas, which 
bring together many extracts from these 

Soels, no other parallel, than that of the 
ooting of owls m concert ; a sound mel- 
ancholy, and not unplcasing to all ears in 
its way, but monotonous, unintellectual, 
and manifesting as little real sorrow or 
sentiment in the bird as these composi- 
tions do in the poet.* 

4. A few exceptions may certainly be 
Aiamanni ™*^®' Alamanni, though the son- 
' net is not his peculiar line of 
strength, and though he often follows the 
track of Petrarch with almost servile imi- 
tation, could not, with his powerful ge- 
nius, but raise himself above the common 
level. His Lygura Pianta, a Genoese la- 
dy, the heroine of many sonnets, is the 
shadow of Laura ; but, when he turns to 
the calamities of Italy and his own, that 
stem sound is heard again, that almost re- 
minds us of Dante and Al^eri. The Ital- 
ian critics, to whom we must, of course, 
implicitly defer as to the grace and taste 
of their own writers, speak well of Molza, 
and some other of the smaller poets; 
though they are seldom exempt from the 
general defects above mentioned. But 
Viitoria none does Crescembeni so much 
^'°'**""«- extol as a poetess, in every respect 
the most eminent of her sex in Italy, the 
widow of the Marquis of Pescara, Vittoria 
Colonna, sumamed, he says, by the public 
voice, the divine. The rare virtues and 
consummate talents of this lady were the 
theme of all Italy in that brilliant age of 
her literature -, and her name is familiar to 
the ordinary reader at this day. The can- 
zone dedicated to the memory of her iUus- 
trious husband is worthy of both.f 



* Muratori himself observes the tantalizing habit 
in which sonnetteers indulge tbemseWes, of threat- 
ening to die for love, which never conies to any* 
thing; aaella volgare sntania che mostrano %V 
amanti di voler morire, e che tante Tolte s'ode in 
bocca loro, ma non mai viene ad effetto. 

t Grescimbeni della volgar poesia, vols. ii. and 
iii. For the character of Vittoria Colonna, see ii., 
360. Roacoe (Leo X., iii., 314) thinks her canzone 
on her huriuiiid in no respect inferior to that of 
Bembo on his brother. It is rather by a stretch of 
chronology that this writer reckons Vittoria, Bemi» 
and several more, among the poets of Leo's age. 

Vol. I.— E b 



5. The satires of Ariosto, seven in num- 
ber, and composed in the Hora- satires or 
tian manner, were published af- Ariosto and 
ter his death in 1634. Tirabos- Alamanni. 
chi places them at the head of that class 
of poetry. The reader will find an analy- 
sis of these satires, with some extracts, in 
Gingu6n4.* The twelve satires of Alaman- 
ni, one of the Florentine exiles, of which 
the first edition is dated in 1532, though 
of earlier publication than those of Ari- 
osto, indicate 9n acquaintance with them. 
They are to one another as Horace and 
Juvenal, and as their fortunes might lead ^ 
us to expect ; one gay, easy, full of the 
best form of Epicurean philosophy, cheer- 
fulness, and content in the simpler ei\joy- 
ments of life ; the other ardent, scornful, 
unsparing, declamatory, a hater of vice, 
and no great lover of mankind, pouring 
forth his moral wrath in no feeble strain. 
We have seen, in another place, his ani- 
madversions on the court of Rome ; nor 
does anything in Italy escape his resent- 
ment.f The other poems of Alamanni 
are of a very miscellaneous description ; 
eclogues, little else than close imitations * 
of Theocritus and Virgil, elegies, odes, 
hymns, psalms, fables, tragedies, and what 
were called selve, a name for all unclass- 
ed poetry. 

6. Alamanni^s epic, or, rather, romantic 
poem, the Avarchide, is admitted ^jamanni. 
by all critics to be a work of old 

age, little worthy of his nagie. But his 
poem on agriculture. La Coltivazione, has 
been highly extolled. A certain degree 
of languor seems generally to hang on 
I^ian blank verse ; and in didactic poe- 
try it is not likely to-be overcome. The 
Bees of Rucellai is a poem writ- ji^p^,j„ 
ten with exquisite sweetness of 
style ; but the critics have sometimes for- 
gotten to mention that it is little else than 



* ix., 100-129. Comiani, iv., 55. In one passage 
of the second satire Ariosto assumes a tone of high- 
er dignity than Horace ever ventured, and inveighs 
against the Italian courts in the spirit of his rival 
Alamanni 

t The r&Uowing lines, which con<;Iude the twelfth 
and last satire, may serve as a apeciroen of Alaman 
ni's declamatory tone of invective, and his bittei 
attacks on Rome, whom be is addressing. 
O chi \edesse il ver, vedrebbe come 
Fid disnor tu, che '1 tuo Luther Martino 
Porti a te stessa, e piil gravos9 some ; 

Non la Germania, no, ma 1* ocio, il vino, 
Avarizia, ambition, lussuria e gola, 
Ti mena al fin, che gid veggiam vtcino. 

Non pur questo dico io, non Francia sola, 
Non pur la Spagna, tutta Italia ancora 
Che ti tien d* heresia, di vizi scuola. 

E che nol crede, ne diroandi ogn' ora 
Urbin, Ferrara, l* Orso, e la Colonna, 
La Marea, il Romagnuol, ma piii che plora 
Per te servendo, che (^ d* altri doi.aa« 
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a free translation from the fourth Geor- 
.^^ gic* No one has ever pretend- 
^^""" ed to rescue from the charge of 
dulness and insipidity the epic poem of 
the father of blauk verse. Trissino, on th^ 
liberation of Italy from the Goths by Beli- 
sahus. It is, of all loqg poems that are 
remembered at ail, the most unfortunate 
in its reputation. 

7. A very different name is that of Ber- 
Dorni "*♦ partly known by his ludicrous 
' poetry, which has given that style 
the appellation of Poesia Bernesca, rather 
on account of his excellence than origi- 
nality, for nothing is so congenial to the 
Italians,! but far more by his ri-faccimento, 
or remoulding of the poem of Boiardo. 
The Orlando Innamorato, an ill- written 
poem, especially to Tuscan ears, had been 
encumbered by the heavy continuation of 
Agostini. Yet, if its own intrinsic beau* 
ties of invention would not have secured 
it from oblivion, the vast success of the 
Orlando Punoso, itself only a continu- 
ation, and borrowing most of its charac- 
ters from Boiardo*s poem, must have made 
it impossible for Italians of any curiosity 
to neglect the primary source of so much 
delight. Benu, therefore, undertook the 
singular office of writing over again the 
Orlando Innamorato, preserving the sense 
of almost every stanza, though every stan- 
za was more or less altered, and inserting 
nothing but a few introductory passages, 
in the manner of Ariosto, to each canto.^ 
The genius of Bemi, playful, satirical, 
flexible, was admirably fitted to perform 
this labour ; the rude Lombardisms of the 
lower Po gave way to the racy idiom of 
Florence; and the Orlando Innamorato 
has descended to posterity as the work of 
two minds, remaniably combined in this 
instance ; the sole praise of invention, 
circumstance, description, and, very fre- 
quently, that of poetical figure and senti- 
ment, belonging to Boiardo ; that of style, 
i(i the peculiar and limited use of the word, 
to Berai. The character of the poem, as 
thus adorned, has sometimes been mis- 
conceived. Though Bemi is almost al- 
ways sprightly, he is not, in this ro- 



* Ro8coe> Leo, iii., 351. Ttraboschi, x., 85. 
Algarolti and Corniani (▼., 116), who quote him, 
do not esteem the poem of Rocellai highly* 

f Cornianit iv., 252. Roseoe, iii., 323. 

i The first edition of the Rifaccimento is in 1541, 
and the second in 1542. In that of 1545, the first 
eighty-two stanzas are very different from thoae 
that correspond in former editions ; some that fol- 
low are suspected not to be genuine, li seems 
that we have no edition on which we can wholly 
depend. No edition of Bemi appeared from 1545 
to 1725, though Domepichi was printed several 
times. This reformer of Boiardo did not alter the 
text nearly so much as BeroL— Panixii, vol. ii. 



mance, a burlesque or buffoon poet.* 1 
once beard Foscolo prefer him to Ariosto. 
A foreigner, not so familiar with the pecu- 
Uarities of language, would probably think 
his st)[le less brilliant and less pellucid ; 
and it is in execution alone that he claims 
to be considered as an original poet. 
The Orlando Innamorato was also re- 
moulded by Domenichi in 1545 ; but the 
excellence of Berni has caused this feeble 
production to be nearly passed over by the 
Italian critics.f 

8. Spain now began to experience one 
of those revolutions in fashionable taste 



* Tiraboschi, vli., 195, censures Berni for " motti 
e racconti troppo liberi ed emni, che vi ha inseriti.** 
Gingu6n4 ezciHims. as well ne may, against this 
imputation. Bemi has inserted no stopes ; and, 
unless ii were the few stanzas that remain at the 
head of the twentieth canto, it is hard to sa7 what 
Tiraboschi nleant by impieties. But, though Tira- 
boschi must have read Bemi, he has here chosen 
to copy Zeno, who talks of ** il poema di Boiardo, 
rifatto dal Bemi, e di serio transformato in ridicolo, 
e di onesto in iscandoloso, e pero giustamente dan- 
nato dalla chiesa."~(Fo»tanini, p. 273.) Zeno^ 
even more surely than Tiraboschi, was perfectly 
acquainted with Berai's poem : how couia he ffive 
so raise a character of it f Did he copy some older 
writer 7 and why ? It seems hard not to think that 
some suspicion of Bemi's bias towards Protest- . 
antiam had engendered a prmudice against his po- 
em, which remained when the cause had been for- 
ffotten, as it certainly was in the days of Zeno and 
Tiraboschi. 

t*'The insenuity," says Mr. Panizzi, "with 
which Berni finds a resemblance between different 
objects, and the rapidity with which he suddenly 
connects the most remote idess ; the solemn man- 
ner in which he either alludes to ludicrous erents 
or utters an alwurdity ; the air of innocence and 
naivet^ with which ne presents remarks full of 
shrewdness and knowledge of the world; that pe- 
culiar bonhomie with which he seems to look 
kindly, and, at the same time, unwillingly on hu< 
man errors or wickedness ; the keen irony which 
he uses with so much appearance of simplicity and 
aversion to bitterness ; the seeming singleness of 
heart with which he appears anxious to excuse 
men and actions, at the very moment that he m 
most inveterate in exposing them ; these are the 
chief elemenu of Berni*s poetry. Add to this the 
style, the loftiness of the verse contrasting with 
the frivolity of the argument, the gravest conce]^ 
tion expressed in the most homely mariner ; Ine 
seasonable use of strange metaphors and of similes 
sometimes sublime, and for this verv reason the 
more laughable, when considenKl with relation to 
the subject which they are intended to illustrate, 
form the most remarkable features of his style.**- 
F. 120. 

" Any candid Italian scholar who will peruse the 
Rifaccimento of Bemi with attention win be com* 
pelled to admit that, although manv parU of the 
poem of Boiardo have been improveo in that work, 
such has not alwavs been the case ; and will, more- 
over, be convinced that some parts of the Rifacci- 
mento, besMes those suspected in former times, am 
evidentlv either not written by Bemi, or have not 
received from him, if they be nis, such correctione 
as to be worthy of their author.**~P. 141. Mr. P. 
shows in several petsagee his grounds for ih>s siw 
picioo. 
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spuMi which await the political changes 
v^^ of nations. Her native poetry, 
whether Castilian or Valencian, had char- 
acteristics of its own, that placed it in a 
different region from the Italian. The 
short heroic, amatory, or devotional songs, 
which the Peninsular dialects were accus- 
tomed to exhibit, were too ardent, too 
hyperbolical for a taste which, if not cor- 
rectly classical, was at least studious of a 
grace not easily compatible with extrava- 
gance. But the continual intercourse of 
the Spaniards with Italy, partly subject to 
their sovereign, and the scene of his wars, 
accustomed their nobles to relish the 
charms of a sister language, less ener- 
getic, but ihore polished than their own. 
BoMaa. Two poets, Boscan and Garcilas- 
Gareiiano. go de la Vega, brought from Italy 
the softer beauties of amorous poetry, 
imbodied in the regular sonnet, which 
had hitherto been Uttle employed in the 
Peninsula. These poems seem not to 
have been printed till 1543, when both 
Boscan and Garcilasso were dead, and 
their new school had already met with 
both support and opposition at the court 
of ValladoUd. The national character is 
not entirely lost in these poets ; love still 
speaks with more impetuous ardour, with 
more plaintive sorrow, than in the con- 
temporary Italians ; but the restraints of 
taste and reason are perceived to control 
his voice. An eclogue of Garcilasso, 
called Salicio and Nemoroso, is pronoun- 
ced by the Spanish critics to be one of the 
finest works in their language. It is sad- 
der than the lament of saddest nightin- 
gales. We judge of all such poetry dif- 
ferently in the progressive ages of life. 

9. Dtego Mendoza, one of the most re- 
n^ijj^j^ markable men for variety of tal- 
ents whom Spain has produced, 
ranks with Boscan and Garcilasso as a 
reformer of Castilian poetry. His char- 
acter as a soklier, as the severe Governor 
of Siena, as the haughty minister of 
Charles at the court of Rome and the 
Council of Trent, is notorious in history.* 
His epistles, in an Horatian style, full 
of a masculine and elevated philosophy, 
though deficient in harmony and polish, 
are preferred to his sonnets ; a species of 
composition where these faults are more 
perceptible, and for which, at least in the 
style then popular, the stem understand- 
ing of Mendoza seems to have been ill 
adfl4[>ted. '^ Though he composed," says 



* Sadolet, in one of his epistles, dated 1532 (lib, 
▼i., p. 309, edit. 1554), gives an interesting charac- 
ter of Mendoza, then joung, who had. noted him 
St Carpentras on his way to Rome ; a journey un- 
dertaken solely for the sake of learning. 



Bouterwek, " in the Italian manner with 
less facility than Boscan and Garcilasso, 
he felt more oorrectly than they or any 
other of his countrymen the difference 
between the Spanish and Italian langua- 
ges, with respect to their capabilities for 
versification. The Spanish admits of none 
of those pleasing elisions, which, particu- 
larly when terminating vowels are omit- 
ted, render the mechanism of Italian ver- 
sification so easy, and enable the poet to 
augment or diminish the number of sylla- 
bles according to his pleasure ; and this 
difference in the two languaffes renders 
the compoution of a Spanish sonnet a 
difficult task. Still more does the Span- 
ish language seem hostile to the soft ter- 
mination of a succession of feminine 
rhymes ; for the Spanish poet who adopts 
this rule of the Italian sonnet is compell- 
ed to tmnish from his rhymes all infini- 
tives of verbs, together with a whole host 
of sonorous substantives and adjectives. 
Mendoza, therefore, availed himself of the 
use of masculine rh^rmes in his sonnets ; 
but this metrical heense was strongly 
censured by all partisans of the Italian 
style. Nevertheless, had he givenno his 
sonnets more of the tenderness of Pe- 
trarch, it is probable that they would have 
found imitators. Some of them, indeed, 
may be considered as successful produc- 
tions, and throughout all the language is 
correct and noble.'** 

10. The lyric poems of Mendoza, writ- 
ten in the old national style, tacit- ssa di 
ly improved and polished, are pre- Miranda, 
ferred by the Spaniards to his other works. 
Many of them are printed in the Romance- 
ro General. Saa di Miranda, though a Por- 
tuguese, has written much in Castilian as 
well as in his own language. Bodowed by 
Nature with the melancholy temperament 
akin to poetic sensibility, he fell readily 
into the pastoral strain, for which his own 
language is said to be peculiarly formed. 
The greater and better part of his eclo^es, 
howevei*, are in Castilian. He is said to 
hare chosen the latter language for im- 
agery, and his own for reflection.t Of 
this poet, as well as of his Castilian con- 
temporaries, the reader will find a suffi- 
cient account in Bouterwek and Sismondi. 

11. Portugal, however, produced one 
who did not abandon her own soft nu^yra. 
and voluptuous dialect, Ribeyro; 

the first distinguished poet she could 
boast. His strains are chiefly pastoral, 
the favourite style of his country, and 
breathe that monotonous and excessive 
melancholy, with which it requires some 



* P. 198. t Bouterwek, p. 240. Sismondi 
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congenial emotion of our own to sympa- 
thize. A romance of Ribeyro, Menina e 
Mo9a, is one of the earliest among thcf'few 
specimens of noble prose which we find in 
that language. It is said to be full of ob- 
scure allusions to real events in the au- 
thor's life, and cannot be read with much 
interest ; but some have thought that it is 
the prototype of the Diana of Montemayor, 
and the whole school of pastoral romance, 
which "was afterward admired in Europe 
for an entire century. W e have, however, 
seen that the Arcadia of Sannazzaro has 
the priority ; and I am not aware that there 
is any specific distinction between that ro- 
mance and this of Ribeyro. It should be 
here observed, that Ribeyro should per- 
haps haVe been mentioned before; his 
ecloffues seem to have been written, and 

g)sstbly published, before the death of 
manuel m 1521. The romance, howev- 
er, was a later production.* 

12. The French versifiers of the age of 
Frtheh Francis I. are not few. It does n6t 
pMtry. appear that they rise above the level 
of the three preceding reigns, Louis XI., 
Charies VIII., and Louis XII. ; some of 
them mistaking insipid allegory for the 
creations of fancy ; some tamely descri- 
bing the events of their age ; others, with 
rather more spirit, satirising the vices of 
mankind, and especially of the clergy; 
while many, in little songs, expressed 
their ideal love with more, perhaps, of con- 
ventional gallantry than passion or tender- 
ness,t yet with some of those lij^ht and 
graceful touches which distinguish this 
Marot ®^y*® ^^ French poetry. Clement 

* Marot ranks far higner. The psalms 
of Marot, though famous in their day, are 
among his worst performances. His dis- 
tinguished excellence is a naivete, or pre- 
tended simplicity, of which it is the high- 
est praise to say that it was the model 
of La Fontaine. This style of humour, 
than which nothing is more sprightly or 
diverting, seems much less indigenous 
among ourselves, if we may judge by our 
older literature, than either among the 
French or Italians. 

13. In the days of Marot, French poetry 
Th«ir mttri- had not put On all its chains. He 
caiMnietara. ^^es not observe the regular 
altemation of masculine and feminine 
rhymes, nor scruple the open vowel, the 
suppression of a mute e before a conso- 
nant in scanning the verse, the carrying 
on the sense, without a pause, to the mid- 



» Bouterwek, Hist, of Portuguese Liter., p. 24. 
Sismondi, iv., 280. 

t Ooujet, Biblioth^ae Fran^aise, toIs. t, and xi., 
passim. Aaguis, Recueil dee anciens Pontes Fnui- 
^, Tds. ii, and iii. 



die of the next line These blemishes, as 
later usage accounts them, are common to 
Marot with all his contemporaries. In re- 
turn, they dealt much in artificial schemes 
of recurring words or lines, as the chant 
royal, where every stanza was to be in 
the same rhyme, and to conclude with 
the same verse; or the rondeau, a very 
popular species of metre long afterward, 
wherein two or three initial words were 
repeated at the refrain or close of every 
stanza.* 

14. The poetical and imaginative spirit 
of Germany, subdued as it had long German 
been, was never so weak as in this poetry- 
century. Though we cannot say that this 
poverty of genius was owing to^'the Refor-* 
mation, it is certain that the Reformation 
aggravated very much in this seuse the 
national debasement. The controversies 
were so scholastic in their terms, so sec- 
tarian in their character, so incapable of 
alliance with any warmth of soul, that, so 
far as their influence extended, and that 
was to a large part of the educated classes, 
they must have repressed every poet, had 
such appeared, by rendering the public in- 
sensible to his superiority. The Meister- 
Singers were sufficiently prosaic in their 
original constitution; they neither pro- 
duced, nor perhaps would have suffered 
to exhibit itself, any real excellence in 
poetry. But they became in the six- 
teenth century still more rigorous in their 
requisitions of a mechanical conformity 
to rule; while, at the same time, they 
prescribed a new code of law to the versi- 
fier, that of theological orthodoxy. Yet 
one man, of more brilliant fancy and pow- 
erful feeling than the rest, Hans 
Sachs, the shoemaker of Nu- "«~*^ 
remberg, stands out from the crowd of 
these artisans. Most conspicuous as a 
dramatic writer, his copious muse was 
silent in no line of verse. Heinsius ac- 
counts the bright period of Hans Sachses 
literary labours to have been from 1530 to 
1538 ; thouffh he wrote much both sooner 
and after Uiat time. His poems of all 
kinds are said to have exceeded six thou- 
sand; but not more than one fourth of 
them are in print. In this facility 6f com- 
position he is second only to Lope de Vega ; 
and it must be presumed that, uneducated, 
unread, accustomed to find his public in his 
own class, so wonderful a fluency was ac- 
companied by no polish, and only occa- 
sionally by gleams of vigour and feeling. 
The German critics are divided concern- 
ing the genius of Hans Sachs: Wieland 



• GoDJet, Btbl. Fran^aise, zl., 36. Gaillard, Vie 
de Francois l.« vii., 20. Pastpiier, Rechorches de 
la France, 1. vii., e. 5. Auguie, vol iii. 
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and Goethe gave him lustre at one time 
1)y their eulogies ; but these having been 
as exaggerated as the contempt of a for- 
mer generation, the place of the honest 
and praiseworthy shoemaker seems not 
likely to be fixed very high ; and there has 
not been demand enough for his works, 
which are very scarce, to encourage their 
republication.* 

15. The Germans, constitutionally a de- 
Oerman vout people, were never so much 
hymns, so as in this first age of Protestant- 
ism. And this, in combination with their 
musical temperament, displayed itself in 
the peculiar line of hymns. No other na- 
tion has so much of this poetry. At the 
beginning of the eighteenth century the 
number of religious songs was reckoned 
at 33,000, and that of their authors at 500. 
Those of Luther have been more known 
than the rest ; they are hard and rude, but 
impressive and deep. But this poetry, 
essentially restrained in its^ flight, could 
not develop the creative powers of ge- 
uius.f 

16. Among the few poems of this age, 
Theuer- ^one has been so celebrated as the 
daiiksor Theuerdanks of Melchior Pfint- 
Pfliiixing. 2ing, secretary to the Emperor 
Maximilian ; a poem at one time attribu- 
ted to the master, whose praises it records, 
instead of the servant. This singular 
work, published originally in 1517, with 
more ornament of printing and delineation 
than was usual, is an allegory, with scarce 
any spirit of invention or language ; where- 
in the knight Theuerdanks, and his adven- 
tures in seeking the marriage of the Prin- 
cess Ehrreich,' represent the memorable 
union of Maximilian with the heiress of 
Burgundy. A small number of German 
poets are commemorated by Bouterwek 
and Heinsius, superior, no doubt, in ability 
Xa Pfintzing, but so obscure in our eyes, 
and so little extolled by their countrymen, 
that we need only refer to their pages. 

17. In the earher part of this period of 
Engiwh thirty, years we can find very little 
poetry. Enghsh poetry. Sir David Lynd- 
tyndsay. g^y^ ^n accomplished gentleman 
and scholar of Scotland, excels his con- 
temporary Skelton in such qualities, if not 
in fertility of genius. Though inferior 
to Dunbar in vividness of imagination and 
in elegance of language, he shows a more 
reflecting and philosophical mind ; and 
certainly his satire upon James V. and his 
court is more poignant than the other^s 
panegyric upon the Thistle. But in the 



• Heinsius, iv., 150. Bouterwek, ix., 381. Ret- 
rospectite Rerievr, vol. x. 
t Bouterwek. Heiosiut. 



ordinary style of his versification ho seeraa 
not to rise much above the prosaic and 
tedious rhyukers of the fifteenth century. 
His descriptions are as circumstantial, 
without selection, as theirs ; and his lan- 
guage, partaking of a ruder dialect, is still 
more removed from our own. The podms 
of Lyndsay were printed in 1540, and are 
among the very first fruits of the Scottish 
press ; but one of these, the Complaint of 
the Papingo, had appeared in London two 
years before. Lyndsay^s poetry is said 
to have contributed to the Reformation in 
Scotland; in which, however, he is but 
like many poets of his own and preceding 
times. The clergy were an iuexhaustible 
theme of bitter reproof. 

18. " In the latter end of King Henry 
VIII.'s reign," says Puttenham wytuand 
in his Art of Poesie, " sprung up Surrey. 

a new company of courtly makers, of 
whom Sir Thomas Wyatt the elder, and 
Henry, earl of Surrey, were the two chief- 
tains, who, having travailed into Italy, and 
there tasted the sweet and stately meas- 
ures and stile of the Italian poesie, as 
novices newly crept out of the schools of 
Dante, Ariosto, and Petrarch, they greatly 
polished our rude and homely manner of 
vulgar poesie from that it had bene before, 
and for that cause may justly be sayd the 
fii-st reformers of our English meeter and 
stUe. In the same time, or not long after, 
was the Lord Nicolas Vaux, aman of much 
facilitie in vulsar makings. ''* The poemi^ 
of Sir John Wyatt, who died in 1544, and 
of the Earl of Surrey, executed in 1547, 
wet*e first published in 1557, with a few 
by other hands, in a scarce little book 
called TotteFs Miscellanies. They were, 
however, in all probability known before ; 
and it seems necessary to mention them 
in this period, as they mark an important 
epoch in English literature. 

19. Wyatt and Surrey, for we may best 
name them in the order of time rather 
than of civil or poetical rank, have had 
recently the good fortune to be recom- 
mended by an editor of extensive acquaint- 
ance with literature, and of still superior 
taste. It )vill be a gratification to read 
the following comparison of the two poets, 
which I extract the more willmffly that it 
is found in a publication somewhat bulky 
and expensive for the mass of readers. 

20. " They were men whose minds may 
be said to have been cast in the ^^ ^on., 
same mould ; for they differ only ehareeier 
in those minuter shades of char- *^ ****""• 
acter which always must exist in humav 
nature ; shades of difference so infinitely 

» Puttenham, book l, ch. 31. 
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Taried, that there never were and never 
will be two persons in all respects alike. 
In their love of virtue, and their instinc- 
tive hatred and contempt of vice ; in their 
freedom from personal jealousy ; in their 
thirst after knowledge and intellectual im- 
provement ; in nice observation of nature, 
promptitude to action, intrepidity and fond- 
ness for romantic enterprise ; in magnifi- 
cence and liberality ; in generous support 
of others and high-spirited neglect of 
themselves; in constancy in friendship, 
and tender susceptilHlity of affections of a 
still warmer nature, and in everything 
connected with sehtiment and principle, 
they were one and the same ; but wnen 
those qualities branch out into particulars, 
they will be found, in some respects, to 
differ. 

SI. '* Wyatt had a deeper and more ac- 
curate penetration into the characters of 
men than Surrey had; hence arises the 
difference in their satires. Surrey, in his 
satire against the citizens of London, deals 
only in reproach ; Wyatt, in his, abounds 
with irony, and those nice touches of rid- 
icule which make us ashamed of our 
faults, and, therefore, often silently effect 
amendment.* Surrey's observation of 
nature was minute ; but he directed it to- 
wards the works of nature in general, and 
the movements of the passions, rather 
than to the foibles and characters of men : 
hence it is that he excels in the descrip- 
tion of rural objects, and is always tender 
and pathetic. In Wyatt*s Complaint we 
hear a strain of manly grief which com- 
mands attention, and we listen to it with 
respect for the sake of him that suffers. 
Surrey's distress is painted in such natu- 
ral terms that we make it our own, and 
recognise in his sorrows emotions which 
we are conscious of having felt ourselves. 

82. *'In point of taste and perception 
of propriety in composition, Surrey is 
more accurate and just than Wyatt ; he 

•* Wvait's best poem in this style, the Epistle to 
John Poins, is a very close imitation of the tenth 
mire of Alamanni ; it is abridj^, but every thought 
and every verse in the English is taken from the 
Italisn. Dr. Nott has been aware of this ; but it 
certainlv detracts a leaf from the laurel of Wyatt, 
though he has translated well. 

The lighter poems of Wyatt are more uneaual 
than those of Surrey ; but his ode to his lute aoes 
not seem inferior to any production of his noble 
competitor. The sonnet in which he intimates his 
iecret passion for Anne Boleyn, whom he describes 
under the allegory of a doe, bearing on her collar 

N<^ me tangere : I Cesar's am, 
M remarkable for more than the poetry, thongh that 
is pleasing. It msy be doubtful whether Anne 
were yet queen ; but in one of Wvatt*s latest po- 
em's he seems to allude penitentially to his passion 
for her. 



therefore seldom dther offends with eon^ 
ceits or wearies with repetition, and, when 
he imitates other poets, he is original as 
weU as pleasing. In his numerous trans- 
lations from Petrarch he is seldom infe- 
rior to his master; and he seldom im- 
proves upon him. Wyatt is almost al- 
ways below the Italian, and frequently 
degrades a good thought by expressing it 
so that it is hardly recognisable. Had 
Wyatt attempted a translation of Viigily 
as Surrey did, he would have exposed 
himself to unavoidable failure."* 

83. To remarks so delicate in taste and 
so founded in knowledge, I should p^baps 
not venture to add much of my rather «x- 
own. Something, however, may •«*«?•*. 
generally be admitted to modify the ardent 
panegyncs of an editor. Those who, af- 
ter reading this brilliant passage, should 
turn for the first time to the poems either 
of Wyatt or of Surrey, might think the 
praise too unbounded, and, in some re- 
spects, perhaps not appropriate. It seems 
to be now ascertained, after sweeping 
away a host of foolish legends and tradi- 
tionary prejudices, that the Geraldine of 
Surrey, Lady Elizabeth Fitzgerald, was a 
child of thirteen, for whom his passion, if 
such it is to be called, began several years 
after his own marriage.f But, in fact, 
there is more of the conventional tone of 
amorous song than of real emotion in 
Surrey's poetry. The 

<* Easy sighs, such as men draw in love," 

are not like the deep sorrows of Petrarch, 
or the fiery transports of the CastUians. 

84. The taste of this accomplished man 
is more striking than his poetical ^^ ^^ 
genius. He did much for his pm^Zxm 
own country and his native Ian- ▼«•««- 
guage. The versification of Sur- "*^* 

rey differs very considerably from that of 
his predecessors. He introduced, as Dr. 
Nott says, a sort of involution into his 
style, which gives an air of dignity and 
remoteness from common life. It was, in 
fact, borrowed from the license of Italian 
poetry, which our own idiom has reject- 
ed. He avoids pedantic words, forcibly 
obtruded from the Latin, of which our ear- 
lier poets, both English and Scots, had 
been ridiculously fond. The absurd epi- 
thets of Hoccleve, Lydgate, Dunbar, and 
Douglas are applied equally to the mcst 
different things, so as to show that they 
annexed no meaning to them. Surrey 
rarely lays an unnatural stress on final 



♦ Nott*s edition of Wyatt and Surrey, it, 156. 

t Surrey Was bom about 1518, married Lady 
Frances Vers 1539, fell in lotfe, if so it was, in 1541, 
with Geraldine, who was born in 1528. 
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syllables, merely as such, which they 
would not receive in ordinary pronuncia- 
tion ; another usual trick of the school of 
Chaucer. His words are well chosen and 
well arranged. 

25. Surrey is the first who introduced 
iniTOdncM blank verse into our English poe- 
blank ^vne. try. It has been doubted wheth- 
er it had been previously employed in 
Italian, save in tragedy ; for the poems of 
Alamanni and Rucellai were not publish- 
ed before many of our noble poet's com- 
positions had been written. Dr^ Nott, 
however, admits that Boscan and other 
Spanish poets had used it. The transla- 
tion, by Surrey, of the second book of the 
JSneid in blank verse, is among the chief 
of his productions. No one had, before 
his time, known how to translate or imi- 
tate with appropriate expression. But the 
structure of his verse is not very harmo- 
nious, and the sense is rarely carried be- 
yond the line. 

26. If we could rely on a theory, ad> 
Dr.Nott'tby- vanced and ably supported by 
Doihmia M to his editor, Surrey deserves the 
bia metre, g^jn ^jq^c conspicuous praise 
of having brought about a great revolution 
in our poetical numbere. It had been 
supposed to be proved by Tyrwhitt, that 
Chaucer*s lines are to be read metrically, 
in ten or eleven syllables, like the Italian, 
and, as 1 apprehend, the French of his 
time. For this purpose it is necessary 
to presume that many terminations,'now 
mute, were syllabically pronounced ; and 
where verses prove refractory after all 
our endeavoure, Tyrwhitt has no scruple 
in declaring them corrupt. It may be 
added that Gray, before the appearance of 

arwhitt*s essay on the veraification of 
ancer, had adopted, without hesitation, 
the same hypothesis.* But, according to 
Dr. Nott, the verees of Chaucer, and of 
aU his successors down to Surrey, are 
merely rhythmical, to be read by cadence, 
and admitting of considerable variety in 
the number of syllables, though ten may 
be the more frequent. In the manuscripts 
of Chaucer, the line is always broken by 
a caesura in the middle, which is pointed 
out by a virgule ; and this is preserved in 
the early emtions down to tnat of 1532. 
They come near, therefore, to the short 
Saxon line, differing chiefly by the alter- 
nate rhyme, which converts two veraes 
into one. He maintains that a great many 
lines of Chaucer cannot be read metrical- 
Iv, though harmonioue as veraes of ca- 
dence. This rhythmical measure he pro- 
ceeds to show in Hoccleve, Lydgate, 



Hawes, Barclay, Skelton, and even Wy- 
att ; and thus concludes, that it was firat 
abandoned by Surrey, in whom it very 
rarely occure.* 

27. This hypothesis, it should be ob- 
served, derives some additional plausibili- 
ty from a passage in Gascoyne's ^' Notes 
of Instruction concerning the making of 
veree or rhyme in English," printed in 
1575. " Whosoever do peruse and well 
consider his (Chaucer's) works, he shall 
find that, although his lines are n6t always 
of one selfsame number of syllables, yet 
being read by one that hath underatand- 
ing, the longest verae, and that which hath 
most syllables in it, will fall (to the ear) 
correspondent to that which hath fewest 
syllables ; and likewise- that which hath 
fewest syllables shall be found yet to con- 
sist of words that have such natural sound 
as mav seem equal in length to a verae 
which hath many more syllables of lighter 
accents." 

28. A theory so ingeniously maintained, 
and with so much induction of ex- ButMonw 
amples, has naturally gained a too exie». 

good deal of credit. 1 cannot, ■^^•• 
owever, by any means concur in the ex- 
tension given to it. Pages may be read 
in Chaucer, and still more in Dunbar, 
where every line is regularly and harmo- 
niously decasyllabic ; and though the cae- 
sura may perhaps fall rather more uni- 
formly than it does in modem verae, it 
would be very easy to find exceptions, 
which could not acquire a rhythmical ca- 
dence by any artifice of the reader.f The 
deviations from the normal type, or deca- 
syllabic line, were they more numerous 
than, after allowance for the license of 
pronunciatipn, as well as the probable cor- 
ruption of the text, they appear to be, 



• Ony's Works (edit Hathiaa), ii , 1. 



* Nott's Diasertation, subjoined to second vol- 
ume of his Wyatt and Surrey, 
t Such as these, among multitudes more : 

A lover, and a lusty bachelor. — Chaucer. 

But reason, with the shield of gold so shene. 

Dunbar. 
The rock, again the river resplendent— Id. 
Lydgate apologizes for his own lines : 

Because I know the verse therein is wrong, 

As being some too short and some too long, 
in Gray, ii., 4. This seems at once to exclude the 
rhythmical system, and to account for the imperfec- 
tion of the metricaL Lydgate has, perhaps, on the 
whole, more aberrationafrom the decasyllalole eiUnd- 
ard than Chaucer. 

Puttenham, in his Art of Poesie (1588), book ii., 
ch. 3, 4, though he admits the licentiousness of 
Chaucer, Lydnte, and other poets in occasionally 
disregarding the casura, does not seem to doubt 
that they wrote by metrical rules; which, indeed, 
is implied in the other. Dr. Nott*s theory camiot 
allow a want of cvsura. 
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would not, I conceive, justify us in con- 
cluding that it was disregarded. These 
aberrant lines are much more common in 
dramatic blank verse of the seventeenth 
century. They are, doubtless, vestiges of 
the old rhythmical forms; and we may 
readily allow that English versification 
had not, in the fifteenth or even sixteenth 
centuries, the numerical regularity of 
classical or Italian metre. In the ancient 
ballads, Scots and English, the substitu- 
tion of the anapaest for the iambic foot is 
of perpetual recurrence, and gives them a 
remarkable elasticity and animation ; but 
we never fail to recognise a uniformity of 
measure, which the use of nearly equipol- 
lent feet cannot, on the strictest metrical 
principles, be thought to impair. 

29. If we compare the poetry of Wyatt 
Politeness ^^^ Surrey with that of Barclay 
or Wyatt or Skelton, about thirty or forty 
ttiHi Surrey, years before, the difference must 
appear wonderful. But we should not, 
with Dr. Nott, attribute this wholly to su- 
periority of genius. It is to be remem- 
bered that the later poets wrote in a court, 
and in one which, besides the aristocratic 
manners of chivalry, had not only imbibed 
a great deal of refinement from France 
and Italy, but a considerable tinge of an- 
cient literature. Their predecessors were 
less educated men, and they addressed a 
more vulgar class of readers. Nor was 
this polish of language peculiar to Surrey 
and his friend. In the short poems of 
Lord Vaux, and of others about the same 
time, even in those of Nicolas Grimoald, 
a lecturer at Oxford, who was noxourtier, 
but had acquired a classical taste, we find 
a rejection of obsolete and trivial phrases, 
and the beginnings of what we now call 
the style of our older poetry. 

30. No period since the revival of let- 
uiin ters has been so conspicuous for 
po«>7. Latin poetry as the present. Three 
names of great reputation adorn it, San- 
nazarius, Yida, Fracastorius. The first 
Panii- of these, Sannazarius, or San Naz- 
Mriut. aro, or Actius Sincerus, was a Ne- 
apolitan attached to the fortunes of the 
Aragonese line of kings; and, following 
the last of their number, Frederic, after 
his unjust spoliation, into France, remain- 
ed there till his master^s death. Much of 
his poetry was written under this reign, 
before 1503; but his principal work, De 
Partu Virginia, did not appear till 1522. 
This has incurred not unjust blame for 
the intermixture of classical mythology, 
at least in language, with the Gospel sto- 
ry ; nor is the latter very skilfully man- 
aged. But it would be difiicult to find its 
equal for purity, elegance, and harmony 



of versification. The' unauthorized word, 
the doubtful idiom, the modem turn of 
thought, so common in Latin verse, scarce 
ever appear in Sannazarius ; a pure taste 
enabled him to diffuse a Virgilian hue ovei 
his language ; and a just ear, united with 
facility in command of words, rendered 
his versification melodious and varied be- 
yond ^ny competitor. The Piscatory 
Eclogues of Saimazarius, which are, per- 
haps, better known, deserve at least equal 
praise ; they seem to breathe the beauty 
and sweetness of that fair bay they de- 
scribe. His elegies are such as may com- 
pete with Tibullus. If Sannazarius do^s 
not affect sublimity, he never sinks below 
his aim ; the sense is sometimes inferior 
to the style, as he is not wholly free from 
conceits ;• but it would probably be more 
difficult to find cold and prosaic passages 
in his works than in those of any other 
Latin poet in modern times. 

31. Vida of Cremona is not by any 
means less celebrated than Sannaza- 
rius : his poem on the Art of Poetry, ** 
and that on the Game at Chess, were print- 
ed in 1527 ; the Christiad, an epic poem, as, 
perhaps, it deserves to be called, in 1535; 
and that on Silkworms in 1537. Vida^s 
precepts are clear and judicious, and we 
admire, in his Game of Chess especially, 
and the poem on Silkworms, the skill with 
which the dry rules of art, and descrip- 
tions the most apparently irreducible to 
poeAcal conditions, fall into his elegaiU 
and classical language. It has been ob- 
served that he is the first who laid down 
rules for imitative harmony, illustrating 
them by his own example. The Christiaa 
shows not so much, I think, of Yida^s 
great talents, at least in poetical language ; 
but the subject is better managed than by 
Sannazarius. Yet, notwithstanding some 
brilliant passages, among which the con- 
clusion of the second book De Arte Poeli- 
ca is prominent, Vida appears to me far 
inferior to the Neapolitan poet. His ver- 
sification is often hard and spondaic, the 
elisions too frequent, and the cssura too 
much neglected. The language, even 
where the subject best admits of it, is not 
80 elevated as we should desire. 

32. Fracastorius has obtained his repu- 
tation by the Syphilis, published in Fraew- 
1530 ; and certainly, as he thought ^^^* 
fit to make choice of the subject, there is 
no reader but must admire the beauty and 



* The following lines, on the constellation Tao- 
ruff, are more puerile than any I have seen in thit 
elegant poet . 
Torva bori facies ; Bed qua non altero ccelo 
Dignior, imbrii^rum qua cornibus inchoet annom, 
Jiec 9iMe tarn clans mugitibiu attn Uiee»$Mt' 
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variety of liis digressions, the vigour and 
nobleness of his style.- Once only has it 
been the praise of genius to have deliver- 
ed the niles of practical art in all the gra- 
ces of the most delicious poetry without 
inflation, without obscurity, without affec- 
tation, and generally, perhaps, with the 
precision of truth. Fracastorius, not em- 
ulous in this of the author of the Georgics, 
seems to have made Manilius rather, I 
think, than Lucretius, his model in the di- 
dactic portion of his poem. 

33. Upon a fair comp^arison, we should 
UiiQ ver»e "^^ ^^ much, in ray opinion, by 
not to be deciding that Fracas tori us is the 
Jtodmined. greater poet, and Sannazarius 
the better author of Latin verses. In the 
present age it is easy to anticipate the su- 
percilious disdain of those who believe it 
ridiculous to write Latin poetry at all, be- 
cause it cannot, as they imagine, be writ- 
ten well. I must be content to answer, 
that those who do not know when such 
poetry is good, should be as slow to con- 
tradict those who do, as the ignorant in 
music to set themselves against compe- 
tent judges. No one pretends that San- 
nazarius was ec|ual to Ariosto. But it 
may be truly said that his poetry, and a 
great deal more that has been written in 
Latin, beyond comparison excels most of 
the contemporary Italian ; we may add, 
that its reputation has been more extend- 
ed and European. • 

34. After this famous triumvirate, we 
oibcr Latin might reckon several in differ- 
poetsm Italy, gnt degrees or merit. Bembo 
comes forward again in these lists. " His 
Latin poems are not numerous ; that upon 
the Lake Benacus is the best known. He 
shone more, however, in elegiac than hex- 
ameter verse. This is a common oase in 
modem Latin, and might be naturally ex- 
pected of Bembo, who had more of ele- 
gance than of vigour. Castiglione has 
left a few poems, among which the best is 
in the archaic lapidary style, on the statue 
of Cleopatra in the Vatican. Molza wrote 
much in Latin ; he is the author of the 
epistle to Hennr VIII., in the name of 
Catharine, which has been ascribed to Jo- 
annes Secundus. It is very spirited and 
Ovidian. These poets were perhaps sur- 
passed by Nauffenus and Flaminius ; both, 
but especially the latter, for sweetness and 
purity of style, to be placed in the first 
rank of lyric and elegiac poets in the Lat- 
in language. In their best passages they 
fall not by any means short of Tibullus or 
Catullus. Aonius Palearius, though his 
poem on the Immortality of the Soul is 
e()ualled by Sadolet himself to those of 
Vida and Sannazarius, seems not entitled 

Vol. I.-F r 



to anything like such a eulogy. He be 
came afterward suspected of Lutheranism 
and lost his life on the scaffold at Rome 
We have in another place mentioned the 
Zodiacus Vitae of Palingenius- Stellatus, 
whose true name was ManzoUi. The De- 
licias Poetaruni Italorum present a crowd 
of inferior imitations of classical models ; 
but I must repeat that the volumes select- 
ed by Pope, and entitled Poemata Italo- 
rum, are the best evidences of the beauties 
of these poets. 

35. The cisalpine nations, though at a 
vast distance from Italy, cannot be in Oer- 
reckoned destitute, in this ase, of "^y- 
respectable Latin poets. Of these the 
best known, and perhaps, upon the whole, 
the best, is Joannes Secundus, who found 
the doves of Venus in the dab-chicks of 
Dutch marshes. The Basia, however, are 
far firom being superior to his elegies, 
many of which, though not correct, and 
often sinning by false quantity, a fault 
pretty general with these early Latin po- 
ets, especially on this side of the Alps, 
are generally harmonious, spirited, and 
elegant. Among the Germans, Robaous 
Hessus, Micyllus, professor at Heidelberg, 
and ^Melanchthon, have obtained consider- 
able praise. 



Sect. II. 1520-1550. 

State of Dramatic Representation in Italy— Spam 
and Portugal— France — Germany— £nglan(L 

36. Wk have already seen the begin- 
ning's of the Italian comedy, found- uaiian 
ed m its style, and frequently in its ««My. 
subjects, upon Plautus. Two of A riosto^s 
comedies nave been mentioned, and two 
more belong to this period. Some differ- 
ence of opinion has existed with respect 
to their dramatic merit. But few have 
hesitated to place above them the Mandra- 
gola and Clitia of a great contemporary 
genius, Machiavel. The Man- nachiawi. 
dragola was probably written be- 
fore 15S0, but certamly in the fallen for- 
tunes of its author, as he intimates in the 
prologue. Ginguene therefore forgot his 
chronology when he supposed Leo X. to 
have been present, as cardinal, at its rep- 
resentation.* It seems, however, to hare 
been acted before this pope at Rome. 
The story of the Mandragola, which hard- 
ly bears to be told, though Gingu6n6 has 
done it, is said to be founded on a real and 
recent event at Florence, one of its stri- 
king resemblances to the Athenian come- 

• OingQ^D^, ti., 2fBi. 
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dy. It is admirable for its comic delinea- 
tions of cluracter, the management of the 
plot, and the liveliness of its idiomatic di- 
Araiia. *^^8*?®- ?eter Aretin, with little of 
the former qualities, and inferior in 
all respects to Machiavel, has enoush 
of humorous extravagance to amuse the 
reader. The licentiousness of the Italian 
stage in its contempt of morality, and 
even, in the comedies of Peter Aretin, its 
bold satire on the great, remind us rather 
of Athens than of Rome : it is more the 
effrontery of Aristophanes than the pleas- 
ant freedom of Plautus. But the deprav- 
ity which had long been increasing in Italy, 
gained in this first part of the sixteenth 
century a zenith which it could not sur- 
pass, and from which it has very gradually 
receded. These comedies are often very 
satirical on the clergy ; the bold strokes 
of Machiavel surprise us at present ; but 
the Italian stage had something like the 
license of a masquerade; it was a tacit 
agreement that men should laugh at things 
sacred within those walls, but resume 
their veneration for them at the door.* 

37 Those who attempted the serious 
Tncedy ^^^ ^^ tragedy were less happy 
' in their model ; Seneca generally 
represented to them the ancient buskin. 
Spenme. The Cauacc of Sperone Speroni, 
clmhio. the TuUia of Martelli, and the Or- 
becche of Giraldi Cinthio, esteemed the 
best of nine tragedies he has written, are 
within the present period. They are all 
works of genius. But Gingu^n6 observes 
how little advantage the first of these plays 
afforded for dramatic effect, most of the 
action passing in narration. It is true 
that he could hardly have avoided this 
without aggravating the censures of those 
who, as Crescimbeni tells us, thought the 
subject itself unfit for tragedy.t The sto- 
ry of the Orbecche is taken by Cinthio 
from a novel of his own invention, and is 
remarkable for its sanguinary and disgust- 
ing circumstances. This became the char- 
acteristic of tragedy in the sixteenth cen- 
tury; not by any means peculiarly in 
England, as some half-informed critics of 
the French school used to pretend. The 
Orbecche, notwithstanding its passages in 
the manner of Titus Andronicus, is in 



• Betkiet the plays thenueWet, see Oingn^D^, 
▼ol. ▼!., who gives more then s hundred pages to 
the Calaodra, and the comedies of Aiiosto, Macfai- 
ayel, and Aretio. Many of the old comedies are 
repnntad in the great Milan collection of Glassici 
ItalianL Those of Maehiavel and Ariosto are foand 
in most editions of their works. 

t Delia Tolgar poesia, ii , 391. Alfieri went still 
£uther than Sperone in his Mirra. Objections of a 
somewhat similar kind were nade to the Tnllia of 
MaitelU. 



many parts an impassioned and poetical 
tragedy. Riccoboni, though he censures 
the general poverty of style, prefers one 
scene in the third act to anything on the 
stage : ^ If one scene were sufiicient to de- 
cide the question, the Orbecche would be 
the finest play in the world."* Walker 
observes, that this is the first tragedy 
wherein the prologue is separated from 
the play, of which, as is very well known, 
it made a part on the ancient theatre. But 
in Cinthio, and in other tragic vnriters long 
afterward, the prologue continued to ex- 
plain and announce the story.f 

36. Meantime, a people very celebrated 
in dramatic titerature was forming spsatab 
its national theatre. A few at- '"'■"^ 
tempts were made in Spain to copy the 
classical model. But Uiese seem not to 
have gone beyond translation, and had lit- 
tle e&ct on the public taste. Others, in 
imitation of the Celestina, which passed 
for a moral example, produced tedious 
scenes, by way of mirrors of vice and vir- 
tue, without reaching the fame of their 
original. But a third class was far more 
popular, and ultimately put an end t6 com- 
petition. Tlie founders of this were Tor- 
res Naharro, in the first years of Tonm 
Charles, and Lope de Rueda, a lit- Nanarro. 
tie later. "There is very little doubt," 
says Bouterwek, "that Torres Naharro 
was the real inventor of the Spanish com- 
edy. ^^ He not only wrote his eight come- 
dies m redondillas in the romance style, 
but he also endeavoured to establish the 
dramatic interest solely on an ingenious 
combination of intrigues, without attach- 
ing much importance to the development 
of character, or the moral tendency of 
the story. It is, besides, probable that he 
was the first who divided plays into three 
acts, which, being re^rded as three days* 
labour in the-drunatic field, were called 
jomadas. It must, therefore, be unreserv- 
edly admitted, that these dramas, consid- 
ered both with respect to their spirit, and 
their form, deserve to be ranked as the 
first in the history of the Spanish national 
drama ; for in the same path which Torres 
Naharro first trod, the aramatic genius of 
Spain advanced to the point attained by 
Calderon, and the nation tolerated no 
dramas except those which belonged to 
the style which had thus been created.*^ 

39. Lope de Rueda, who is rather better 
known than his predecessor, was at Lopsde 
the head of a company of players, "««*■• 



• Hist, da Thatre Italien, vol., i. 

t Walker, Essay on Italian Tragedy. Oingnto^, 
▼i., 61, 00. 

t F. 285. ' Andres thinks NahaiTo iow, insipid, 
and mwortby of the piipiae of Cenrantes v. 136 
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mnd was limited in his inrentions by the 
capacity of his troop and of the stage upon 
which they were to appear. Cervantes 
calls him the great Lope de Rueda, even 
when a greater Lope was before the world. 
" He was not,'' to quote again from Bou- 
terwek, " inattentive to general character, 
as is proved by his deUneation of old men, 
clowns, &c., in which he was particularly 
successful. But his principal aim was to 
interweave in his dramas a succession of 
intrigues ; and as he seems to have been a 
stranger to the art of producing stage ef- 
fect by striking situations, he made com- 
plication the great object of his plots. 
Thus mistakes, arising from personal re- 
semblances, exchanges of children, and 
such like commonplace subjects of in- 
trigue, form the groundwork of his sto- 
ries, none of which are remarkable for in- 
genuity of invention. There is usually a 
multitude of characters in his dramas, and 
jests and witticisms are freely introduced ; 
but these, in general, consist of bnrlesque 
disputes, in which some clown is enga- 
ged."* 

40. The Portuguese Gil Vicente may 
Guvi- perhaps compete with Torres Na- 
eeoie. harro for the nonour of leading the 
dramatists of the Peninsula. His Aijitos, 
indeed, as has been observed, do not, so 
far as we can perceive, differ from the 
mysteries, the religious dramas of France 
and England. Bouterwek, strangely for- 
getful of these, seems to have assigned a 
character of originality, and given a pre- 
cedence to the Spanish and Portuguese 
Autos which they do not deserve. The 
specimen of one of these, by Gil Vicente, 
in the History of Portuguese Literature, 
is far.morc extravagant and less theatrical 
than our John Parfre's contemporary mys- 
tery of Candlemas-day. But a few com- 
edies, or, as they are more iustly styled, 
farces, remain; one of which, mentioned 
by the same anthor, is superior in choice 
and management of the fable to most of 
the rude productions of that time. Its 
date is unknown : Gil Vicente's dramatic 
compositions of various kinds were col- 
lectively published in 1502 ; he had died 
in 1557, at a very advanced age. 

41. "These works," says Bouterwek 
of the dramatic productions of Gil Vicente 
in general, '' display a true poetic spirit, 
which, however, accommodated itself en- 
tirely to the age of the poet, and which 
disdained cultivation. The dramatic ge- 
nius of Gil Vicente is equally manifest 
from his power of invention, and from the 
natural turn and facility of his imitative 



talent. Even the rudest of these dramas 
is tinged with a certain degree of poetic 
feeling."* The want of complex intrigue, 
such as we find afterward in the Castilian 
drama, ought not to surprise us in these 
early compositions. 

42. We have no record of any original 
dramatic composition belpnging ^ 
to this age in France, with the ex- uSmS^ 
ception of mysteries and morali- rautiM in 
ties, which are very abundant. *"""«*• 
These were considered, and perhaps just- 
ly, as types of the regular drama. '' The 
French morality," says an author of that 
age, " represents in some degree the tra- 
gedy of the Greeks and Romans ; partic- 
ularly because it treats of serious and im- 
portant subjects ; and if it were contrived 
m French that the conclusion of the mo- 
rality should be always unfortunate, it 
would become a tragedy. In the morality 
we treat of noble and virtuous actions, 
either true, or at least probable; and 
choose what makes for our instruction in 
life."t It is evident, from this passage and 
the whole context, that neither tragedy 
nor comedj^ was yet known. The cir- 
cumstance is rather remarkaUe when we 
consider the genius of the nation and the 
politeness of the court. But from about 
the year 1540 we find translations from 
Latin and Italian comedies into French. 
These probably were not represented. 
Les Amours d'L rostrate, by Jacques Bour- 
geois, published in 1545, is taken from the 
Suppositi of Ariosto. Sibilet translated 
the Iphigenia of Euripides in 1549, and 
Bouchetel the Hecuba in 1550 ; Lazarus 
Baif, two plays about the same time. But 
a great dramatic revolution was now pre- 
pared by the strong arm of the state. The 
first theatre had been established at Paris 
about 1400 by the Confrairie de la Passion 
de N. S., for the representation of scrip- 
tural mysteries. This was suppressed by 
the Parliament in 1547, on account of the 
scandal which this devout buffoonery had 
begun to give. The company of actors 
purchased next year the Hotel de la Bour- 
gogne, and were authorized by the Parlia- 
ment to represent procaine subjects, ^' law- 



♦ P. 282. 



* Hilt of Portuguese Lit, p. 83*111. It would 
be vain to loo|it elsewhere for so copious an account 
of Gil Vicente, and vetf difficult, probably, to find 
his works. See, too, Sismondi, Hist de la Litt da 
Midi, iy^ 448. 

t Sibilet, An Poetique (1548), apad Beauchamps, 
Recherches sur le Th^Atre FnuM;ais, i., 82. 

In the Jardin de Plaisance, an anonymous unda- 
ted poem, printed at Lycns probably before the end 
of the fifteenth century, we have rules given for 
composing moralities. Beauchamps (p. 86) ex- 
tracU some of these ; but they seem not worth 
copying. 
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Ad and decent^* (licites et honn^tes), but 
enjoined to abstain from " all mysteries of 
the passion or other sacred mysteries."* 

43. In Germany, meantime, the pride 
G«rnMn ^^ ***® meister-slngers, Hans Sachs, 
theatre, was alone sufficient to pour forth a 
2;^ plenteous stream for the stage. 
*^^^' His works, collectively printed at 
Nuremberg in five folio volumes, 1578, and 
reprinted in five quartos at Kempten, 1606, 
contain 197 dramas among the rest. Many 
of his comedies in one act, called Schwau- 
ken, are coarse satires on the times. In- 
vention, expression, and enthusiasm, if 
we may trust his admirers, are all united 
in Hans Sachs.f 

44. The mysteries founded upon scrip- 
jj jjj. tural or legendary histories, as 
an7simiUr well as the moralities or allegor- 
piayt in ical dramas, which, though there 
fiofiaiid. jj^j^ij^ ^ ^^ intermixture of hu- 
man character with abstract personifica- 
tion, did not aim at that illusion which a 
possible fable affords, continued to amuse 
the English public. Nor were they con- 
fined, as perhaps they were before, to 
churches and monasteries. We find a 
company of players in the establishment 
of Richard HI. while Duke of Gloucester ; 
and in the subsequent reigns, especially 
under Henry VHI., this seems to have 
been one of the luxuries of the great. 
The frugal Henry VII. maintained two 
distinct sets of players ; and his son was 
prodigally sumptuous in every sort of 
court- exhibition, bearing the general name 
of revels, and superintended by a high 
priest of jollity, styled the abbot of mis- 
rule. The dramatic allegories, or moral 
plays, found a place among them. It may 
be presumed that, from their occasionality 
or want of merit, far the greater part have 
perished.J Three or four, which we may 
place before 1550, are published in Haw- 
Kins's Ancient Drama and Dodsley's Old 
Plays ; one is extant, written by Skelton, 
the earliest of a known author.^ A late 
writer, whose diligence seems to have al- 
most exhausted our early dramatic history, 
has retrieved the names of a few more. 
The most ancient of these moral plays he 

* Beaucbamps, i., 91. 

t Hans Sacns has met with a very laudatory 
critic in the Retrospective Review, x., 113, who 
even ventures to assert that Goethe has imitated 
the old shoemaker in Faust. 

The Germans had many plays in this age. Ges- 
ner says, in- his Pandectn Universales : Germanics 
fabuls multte extant. Fabula decern ctatum et Fu- 
sio stuUoram Colmarie acta? sunt. Fusio edita est 
1537, chartis quatuor. Qui volet hoc loco plures 
aacribat in vulgarians linguis, nos ad alia festina- 
nras. 

t ColIieT's Annals of th» Stage, i., 34, &c. 

<f Warton, iii., 188. 



traces to the reign of Henry VI. Thoy 
became gradually more complicated, and 
approached nearer to a regular form. It 
may be observed that a line is not easily 
defined between the scriptural mysteries 
and the legitimate drama ; the choice of 
the story, the succession of incidents, are 
those of tragedy ; even the intermixture 
of buffoonery belongs to all our ancient 
stage ; and it is only by the meanness of 
the sentiments and diction that we exclude 
the Candlemas-day, which is one of the 
most perfect of the mysteries, or even 
those of the fifteenth century, from our 
tragic series.* Nor were the moralities, 
such as we find them in the reign of Hen- 
ry VIII., at a prodigious distance from the 
regular stage ; deviations from the original 
structure of these, as Mr. Collier has well 
observed, " by the relinquishment of ab* 
stract for individual character, paved the 
way, by a natural and easy gradation, for 
tragedy and comedy, the representations 
of real life and manners.'^! 

45. The moralities were, in this age, 
distinguished by the constant in- ^ ^^ 
troduction of a witty, mischievous, turned to 
and profligate character, denomi- religious 
natea the vice. This seems ori- ■**'"*' 
ginally to have been an allegorical repre- 
sentation of what the word denotes ; but 
the vice gradually acquired a human in- 
dividuality, in which he came very near 
to our well-known Punch. The devil 
was generally introduced in company with 
the vice, and had to endure many blows 
from him. But the moralities had another 
striking characteristic in this period. 
They had always been religious, but they 
now became theological. In the crisis of 
that great revolution then in progress, the 
stage was found a ready and impartial in- 
strument for the old or the new faith. 
Luther and his wife were satirised in a 
Latin morality represented at Gray's Inn 
in 1529. It was easy to turn the tables 
on the clergy. Sir David Lyndsay's satire 
of the Three Estatis, a direct attack upon 
them, was played bejfore James V. and his 
queen at Linlithgow in 1539 ;{ and in 
1543 an English statute was made prohib- 
iting all plays and interludes which med- 
dle with the interpretation of Scripture. 
In 1549, the council of Edward VI. put a 



* Candlemas-day, a mystery, on the murder of 
the fnnocents, is published in Hav^kins's Early 
English Drama. It is by John Parfre. and may be 
referred to the first years of Henry VIII. 

t Hist, of English Dramatic Poetry, ii., 260. 
This I quote by its proper title ; but it is, in fact, the 
same work as the Annals of the Stage, so far as 
being incorporated and sold together renders it the 
t Warton, iv., 23. 
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stop, by proclamation, to all kinds of stage* 
plays.* 

46. Great indulgence, or a strong anti- 
Latin quahan prejudice, is reouired to dis- 
play*, cover much gtenius in these morali- 
ties and mysteries. There was, however, 
a class of dramatic productions that ap- 
pealed to a more instructed audience. 
The custom of acting Latin plays prevail- 
ed in our universities at this time, as it 
did long afterward. Whether it were 
older than the fifteenth century seems 
not to be proved ; and the presumption is 
certainly against it. 'Mn an original 
draught," says Warton, " of the statutes 
of Trinity College at Cambridge, founded 
in 1546, one of the chapters is entitled, 
* De Prccfecto ludonim qui imperator dici- 
tur,' under whose direction and authority 
Latin comedies and tragedies are to be 
exhibited in the hall at Christmas.*'! It 
is probable that Christopherson's tragedy 
of Jephthah, and another by Grimoald on 
John the Baptist, both older than the mid- 
dle of the century, were written for aca- 
demical representation. Nor was this 
confined to the universities. Nicolas 
Udal, head master of Eton, wrote several 
plays in Latin, to be acted in the long 
nights of winter by his boys. J And if we 
had to stop here, it might seem an unne- 
eessaiy minuteness to take notice of the 
diversions of schoolboys, especially as the 
same is recorded of other teachers besides 
Udal. But there is something more in 
this. Udal has lately become known, in 
a new and more brilliant light, as the fa- 
Fini ther of English comedy. It was 
Kngiiah mentioned by Warton, but without 
**'^5^- any comment, that Nicolas Udal 
wrote some English plays to be represent- 
ed by his scholars, a passage from one of 
which is quoted by Wilson in his Art of 
Logic dedicated to Edward VI.^ It might 
have been conjectured, by the nelp of this 
quotation, that these plays were neither 



♦ Collier, I., 144. 

f Hitt. of English Poetry, iii., 205. 

t Udal was not the first, if we could trust Har- 
wood's Alnmni Etonenses, who established an Eton 
theatre. Of Rigbtwise, who succeeded Lily as 
master of St. Paurs, it is said by him that he was 
** a most eminent grammarian, and wrote the trage- 
dy of Dido from Virgil, which was acted before 
Cfardinal Wolsey with great applause bv himself 
and other scholars of Eton." But as Rightwise 
left Eton for King's College In 1508, this cannot be 
true, at least so far as Wolsey is concerned. It is 
said afterward, in the same book, of one Haliewill, 
who went to Cambridge in 1532, that he wrote '* the 
tragedy of Dido." Which should we believe, or 
were there two Didos? But Harwood's book is 
vot'reckoned of much authority beyond the mere 
records which he copied. 

A Vni. of English Poetry, iii., 213. 



of the class of moralities or mysteries 
nor mere translations from Plautus and 
Terence, as it would not have been un- 
natural at first to suppose. Within a few 
years, however, the comedy from which 
Wilson took his extract has been discov- 
ered. It was printed in 1565, but proba- 
bly written not later thah 1540. The title 
of'^this comedy is Ralph Roister Doister, a 
name uncouth enough, and from which 
we should expect a very barbarous farce. 
But Udal, an eminent scholar, knew how 
to preserve comic spirit and humour with- 
out degenerating into licentious buffoon- 
ery. Ralph Roister Doister, in spite of its 
title, is a play of some merits though the 
wit may seem designed for the purpose 
of natuiral merriment rather than critical 
glory. We find in it, what is of no slight 
value, the earliest lively picture of London 
manners among the gallants and citizens 
who furnished so much for the stage ilown 
to the civil wars. And perhaps there is 
no striking difference in this respect be- 
tween the dramatic manners under Henry 
VIII. and James I. This comedy, for 
there seems no kind of reason why it 
should be refused that honourable name, 
is much superior to Gammar Gurton's 
Needle, written twenty years afterward, 
from which it has wrested a long-estab- 
lished precedence in our dramatic annals.* 



Section III. 
Romances and Novels.*- Rabelais. 

47. The popularity of Amadis de Gaul 
gave rise to a class of romances, Romances 
the delight of the multitude in «f ehirairy. 
the sixteenth century, though since chief- 
ly remembered by the ridicule and igno- 
miny that has attached itself to their 
name, those of knight-errantry. Most of 
these belong to. Spanish or Portuguese 
literature. Palmerin of Oliva, one of the 
earliest, was published in 1525: Palmer- 
in, less fortunate than his namesake of 
England, did not escape the penal flange 
to which the barber and curate consigned 
many also of his younger brethren. It 
has been observed by Bouterwek, that 
every respectable Spanish writer, as wcD 
as Cervantes, resisted the contagion of 
bad taste which kept the prolix mediocrity 
of these romances in fashion.f 

48. A far better style was that of the 
short novel, which the Italian "yVri- 

ters, especially Boccaccio, had ren- ** *" 



■ See an analysis with extracts of Raluh Roistei 
Doister, in Collier's Hist of Dramatic Poetry, ii., 
445-460. 

f Hist, of Spanish Literature, p. 304. Dunlop's 
Hist, of Fiction, vol. ii. 
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dered popular in Eim>pe. But, ihough 
many of these were probably written 
within this period of thirty years, none of 
much distinction come within it, as the 
date of their earliest publication, except 
the celebrated Belphegor of Machiavel.* 
The amusing story of Lazarillode Tormes 
was certainl)r written by Mendoza in his 
youth. But it did not appear in print till 
1586. This is the first known specimen 
in Spain of the picaresque, ot rogue style, 
in which the adventures of the low and 
rather dishonest part of the community 
are made to furmsh amusement for the 
great. The Italian novelists are by no 
means without earlier instances; but it 
became the favourite and almost peculiar 
class of novel with the Spanish writers 
about the end of the century. 

49. But the most celebrated, and certain- 
,_^^ ly the most brilliant performance 
^^■^ in the path of fiction that belongs 
to this age, is that of Rabelais. Few 
books are less likely to obtain the praise 
of a rigorous critic ; but few have more 
the stamp of originality, or show a more 
redundant fertility, always of language, 
and sometimes of imagination. He bears 
a slight resemblance to LuciaUj and a con- 
siderable one to Aristophanes. His read- 
ing is lar^e, but always rendered subser- 
vient to ndicule ; he is never serious in a 
single page, and seems to have had little 
other aim, in his first two volumes, than 
to pour out the exuberance of his animal 

gayety. In the latter part of Pantaffruers 
istory, that is, the fourth and fifth books, 
one published in 1552, the other after the 
author^s death in 1561, a dislike to the 
Church of Rome, which had been slightly 
perceived in the first volumes, is not at 
all disguised ; but the vein of merriment 
becomes gradually less fertile, and weari- 



* I cannot make another exception for 11 Pelle- 
grino by Cayiceo of Parma, the first known edition 
of which, published at Venice in 1526, evidently 
alludes to one earlier; diligentemente in lingua 
tosca corretto, e novamente stampato et historiato. 
The editor speaks of the book as obsolete in or- 
thography and style. It is probably, however, not 
older than the last years of the fifteenth century, 
being dedicated to Lncrezia Borgia. It is a very 
prolix and tedious TORiance, in three books and two 
bundled and nineteen chapters, written in a semi- 
poetical, diffuse style, snd much in the usual man- 
ner of love-stories, Ginguto^ and Tiraboschi do 
not mention it ; the Biogrsphie Dniverselle does. 

Mr. Dunlop-faas given a short account of a French 
novel, entitled les Aventures de Lycidas et de 
Cleorithe, which he considers as the earliest and 
best specimen of what he calls the spiritual ro- 
mance, unmixed with chivslry or allegorv, iii., 51. 
It was written in 1529, by Basire, archdeacon of 
Sens. I should suspect that there had been some 
of this claas already in Germany ; they certainly 
became common in that country afterward. 



Hess anticipates the cloee of a work which 
had long amused while it disgusted us. 
Allusions to particular characters are fre- 
quent, and, in general, transparent enough, 
with the aid of a little information about 
contemporaneous history, in several parts 
of Rabelais ; but much of what has been 
taken for political and religious satire 
cannot, as far as I perceive, be satisfacto- 
rily traced beyond the capricious imagi- 
nation of the author. Those who have 
found Monthic, the famous bishop of Va- 
lence, in Panurge, or Antony of Bourbon, 
father of Henry IV., in Pantagruel, keep 
no measures with chronology. Panurge 
is so admirably conceived, that we may 
fairly reckon him original ; but the germe 
of the character is in the gracioso, or 
clown, of the extemporaneous stage ; the 
roguish, selfish, cowardly, cunning attend- 
ant, who became Panurge in the plastic 
hands of Rabelais, and Sancho in those 
of Cervantes. The French critics have 
not, in general, done justice to Rabelais, 
whose manner, was not that of the age of 
Louis XIV. The Tale of a Tub appears 
to me by far the closest imitation of it, 
and to be conceived altogether in a kin- 
dred spirit; but, in general, those who 
have had reading enough to rival the co- 
piousness of Rabelais have wanted his in- 
vention and humour, or the riotousness 
of his animal spirits. 



Seotiom IV. 

Stranle between Latin and Italian Languages.^ 
Italisn and Sranish polite Writers.— Criticism 
in Italy— In Fiance and England. 

50. Among the polished writei*s of Italy 
we meet on every side the name of q^j^ ^ 
Bembo ; great in Itahan as well as Latin and 
in Latin literature, in prose as in ^t^*'" i« 
verse. It is now the fourth time '"^"^ 
that it occurs to us ; and in no instance 
has he merited more of his country. Since 
the fourteenth century, to repeat what has 
been said before, so absorbing had become 
the love of anciejit learning, that the natu- 
ral language, beautiful and copious as it 
leally was, and polished as it had been 
under the hands of Boccaccio, seemed, to 
a very false-judging pedantir, scarce wor- 
thy of the higher kinds of composition. 
Those too, who, with enthusiastic dili- 

fence, had acquired the power of writing 
.atin well, did not brook so much as the 
equality of their native language. In an 
oration delivered at Bologna in 1539, be- 
fore the emperor and pope, by Romolo 
Amaseo, one of the good writers of the 
sixteenth century, he not only pronoimced 
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a panegyric upon the Latin tongue, but 
contended that the Italian should be re- 
served for shops and markets, and the 
conversation of the vulgar ;* nor wa^ this 
doctrine, probably in rather a less degree, 
uncommon during that age. A dialogue 
of Sperone relates to thu debated ques- 
tion, whether the Latin or Italian lan- 
guage should be preferred ; one of thb in- 
terlocutors (probably Lazaro Buonamici, 
an eminent scholar) disdaining the latter 
as a mere corruption. It is a very inge- 
nious performance, well conducted on 
both sides, and may be read with pleas- 
ure. The Italians of that age^ are as 
clever in criticism as they are wearisome 
on the commonplaces of ethics. It pur- 
ports to have been written the year after 
the oration of Romolo Amaseo, to which 
it alludes. 

51. It is an evidence of the more Uberal 
infloenee Spirit that generally accompanies 
of Bembo the greatest abilities, that Bembo, 
in tbu. iQueh superior to Amaseo in fame 
as a Latin writer, should have been among 
the first to retrieve the honour of his na- 
tive language, by infusing into it that ele- 
gance and selection of phrase which his 
taste had taught him m Latin, and for 
which the Italian is scarcely less adapted. 
In the dialogue of Sperone quoted above, 
it is said that " it was the general opin- 
ion no one would write Italian who could 
write Latin; a prejudice in some meas- 
ure lightened by the poem of Politian on 
the tournament of Julian de* Medici, but 
not taken away till Bembo, a Venetian 
gentleman, as learned in the ancient lan- 
guages as Politian, showed that he did not 
disdain his maternal tongue."t 

52. It is common in the present age to 
Apoifi^ fQr show as indiscriminating a dis- 
Latintsu. dain fQf those who wrote in Lat- 
in as they seem to have felt towards their 
own literature. But the taste and imagi- 
nation of Bembo are not given to every 

. one ; and we must remember, in justice 
to such men as Amaseo, who, though 
they imitate well, are yet but imitators in 
style, that there was really scarce a book 
in Italian prose written with any elegance 
except the Decamerone of Boccaccio ; the 
manner of which, as Tiraboschi justly ob- 
serves, however suitable to those sportive 
fictions, was not very well adapted to se- 
rious eloquence-t Nor has the Italian 
lanffuage, we may add, in its very best 
models, attained so much energy and 
condensation as will satisfy the ear or 
the understanding of a good Latin schol- 



ar ; and there can be neither pedantry nor 
absurdity in saying that it is an inferior 
organ of human thought. The most valid 
objection to the employment of Latin in 
public discourses or in moral treatises is 
Its exclusion of those whose advantage 
we are supposed to seek, an^ whose sym- 
pathy we ought to excite. But this ob- 
jection, though not much less powerful in 
reality than at present, struck men less 
sensibly in that age, when long use of the 
ancient language, in which even the ser- 
mons of the clergy were frequently deliv- 
ered, had taken away the sense of its im- 
propriety.* 

53. This controversy points out some 
degree of change in public opin- cuaneter 
ion, and the first stage of that orikeron- 
struggle against the aristocracy '"'^•"x- 
of erudition, which lasted, more or less, 
for nearly two centuries, till, like other 
struggles of still more importance, it end- 
ed in the victory of the many. In the 
days of Poggio and- Politian, the native 
Italian no more claimed an equality than 
the plebeians of Rome demanded the 
consulship in the first years of the repub- 
lic. These are the revolutions of human 
opinion, bearing some analogy and paral- 
lelism to those of civil society, which it 
is the business of an historian of litera- 
ture to indicate. 

54. The life of Bembo was spent, after 
the loss of his great patron Leo X., LUb or 
in literary elegance at Padua. Here B««n*»- 
he formed an extensive library and collec- 
tion of medals, and here he enjoyed the 
society of the learned, whom that univer- 
sity supplied, or who visited him from 
other parts of Italy and Europe. Far be- 
low Sadolet in the solid virtues of his 
character, and not probably his superior 
in learning, he has certainly lefl a great 
name, and contributed more to the litera- 
ry progress of his native country. He 
died at an advanced age in 1547, having 
a few years before obtained a cardinal's 
hat on the recommendation of Sadolet. t 

55. The style of some other Italian and 
Spanish writers, Castiglione, Sperone, 
Machiavel, Guevara, Oliva, has been al- 



♦ Tinbotchi, x., 389. 
t x.,4(B. 



t P 430 (edit. 1596). 



* Sadolet himself bad rather discouraged Bembo 
from writing Italian, as appears from one ot his 
epistles, thanking his friena for the present of a 
book, perhaps Le Prose. Bed tu foriasse conjicis 
ex eo, ilia mihi non placere, quod le airocare sole- 
bam ab illis Uteris. Faciebam ego id quidem, sed 
consilio, ut videbar, bono. Cum enim in Latinis 
major multo inesset dignitas, tuque in ea facultate 
princeps mihi longe viderere, non tam abstrahebam 
te illinc. qnam hue vocabam. Nee studium .'epre 
hendebam in illis tuum, sed te maiora qu»aam 
spectare debere arbitrabar.— Epist., lib. ii., p. &6. 

t Tiraboschi, is., 296. Corniani, !▼., 99. Ssdo- 
let, Epist., lib. xii., p. 555. 
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Chanccer ^ady adverted ta when the sobject 
of Italian of their Writings was before us ; 
JJJ^spjui- and it would be tedious to dwell 

' ^ ' upon them again in this point of 
view. The Italians have been accustomed 
to associate almost every kind of excel- 
lence with tbe word cinquecento. They 
extol the elegant style and fine taste of 
those writers. But Andres has remarked 
with no injustice, that if we find purity, 
correctness, and elegance of expression 
in the chief prose writers of this century, 
we cannot but also acknowledge an empty 
prolixity of periods, a harsh involution of 
words and clauses, a jejune and weari- 
some circuity of sentences, with a stri- 
king deficiency of thought. " Let us admit 
the graces of mere language in the famous 
authors of this period ; but we must own 
them to be far from models of eloquence, 
so tedious and languid as they are.*** 
The Spanish writers of the same centu- 
ry, he says afterward, nourished, as well 
as the Italian, with the milk of antiquity, 
transfused the spirit and vigour of these 
*ancients into their own compositions, not 
with the servile imitation of the others, 
nor seeking to arrange their phrases and 
round their periods, the source of languor 
and emptiness, so that the best Spanish 
prose is more flowing and harmonious 
than the contemporary Italian.f 

66. The French do not claim, I believe, 
Bnfiiah to have produced at the middle of 
wriiera. the sixteenth centary any prose 
writer of a polished or vigorous style, 
Calvin excepted, the dedication of whose 
Institutes to Francis I. is a model of pu- 
nore ^^y ^^^ elegance for the age.^ Sir 
Thomas Morels Life of £dward V., 
written about 1509, appears to me the 
first example of good English languajre ; 
pure and perspicuous, weU chosen, with- 
out vulgarisms or pedantry.^ His polem- 
ical tracts are inferior, but not ill written. 
We have seen that Sir Thomas Elyot had 
Awsbam ®^™® vigour of style, Ascham, 
' whose Toxophilus, or dialogue on 
archery, came out in 1544, does not excel 
him. But his works have been reprinted 
in modem times, and are, consequently, 
better known than those of Elyot. The 
early English writers are seldom select 
enough in their phrases to bear such a 
critical judgment as the academicians of 
Italy were wont to exercise. 



* Andrds, vii., 68. f Id., 72. 

X Neafchftteau, Essai aar lea meilleura oavragea 
"lans la langue Fran^aiae, p. 135. 

^ Thia haa been reprinted entire in Hnlingahed'a 
Chronicle ; and the reader may find a long extract 
in the preface to Todd'a edition of Johnaon*a Dic- 
tionary. I ahould name the account of Jane Shore 
ta A model of elegant narration. 



57. Next to the models of style, we may 
place those writings which are Italian crtr 
designed to form them. In all ^^^•^ 
sorts of criticism, whether it confines it- 
self to the idioms of a single language, oi 
rises to something like a general principle 
of taste, the Italian writers had a decided 
priority in order of time as well as of merit. 
We have already mentioned the earliest 
work, that of Fortunio on Italian gram« 
mar. Libumio, at Venice, in 1621, fol- 
lowed with his Yolgari Eleganzie. But 
this was speedily eclipsed by a work of 
Bembo, published in 1535, with the rather 
singular title, Le Prose. These observa- 
tions on the native language, commenced 
more than twenty years before, are writ- 
ten in dialogue, supposed to originate in 
the great controversy of that age, whether 
it were worthy of a man of letters to em^ 
ploy his mother-tongue instead of Latin. 
Bembo well defended the national 
cause; and by judicious criticism ^ 
on the language itself, and the best writers 
in it, put an end to the most specious ar- 

foment under which the advocates of 
•atin sheltered themselves : that the Ital- 
ian, being a mere congeries of independent 
dialects, varying not only in pronunciation 
and orthography* but in their words and 
idioms, and having been written with un- 
bounded irregularity and constant adop- 
tion of vulgar phrases, could afibrd no 
certain test of grammatical purity or 
graceful ornament. It was thought ne- 
cessary by Bembo to m^et this objection 
by the choice of a single dialect ; and, 
though a Veneti^an, he had no hesitation 
to recognise the superiority of that spoken 
in Florence. The Tuscan writers of that 
century proudly make iise of his testimo- 
ny in aid of their pretensions to dictate the 
laws of Italian idiom. Varchi says, '* The 
Italians cannot be sufficiently thankful to 
Bembo for having not only purified their 
language from the rust of past ages, but 
^iven it such regularity and clearness that 
It has become what we now see." This 
early work, however, as might be expect- 
ed, has not wholly escaped the censure of 
a school of subtle and fastidious critics, in 
whom Italy became fertile.* 

68. Several other treatises on the Ital- 
ian language appeared even before the 
middle of the century ; though few com- 
paratively with the more celebrated and 
elaborate labours of criticism in its latter 
portion. None seem to deserve mention, 
unless it be the Observations of Lodovico 
Dolce (Venice, 1550), which were much 
improved in subsequent editions. Of the 



• Gingu6n6, rii , 390. Comiani, iy., 11 L 
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higher kind of criticism which endeavours 
to excite and guide our perceptions of lit- 
erary excellence, we find few or no speci- 
mens, even in Italy, within this period, 
except so far as the dialogues of Bembo 
furnish instances. 

69. France was not destitute of a few 
Gimrama ^bscuro treatises at this time, 
viaiw and enough to lay the foundations 
«JJjo» to of her critical literature. The 
"'"^ complex rules of French metre 
were to be laid down; and the language 
was irregular in pronunciation, accent, and 
orthography. These meaner, but neces- 
sary elements of correctness occupied 
three or four writers, of whom Goujet 
has made brief mention ^ Sylvius, or Du 
Bois, who seems to have been the earliest 
writer on grammar ; Stephen Dolet, better 
known by his unfortunate fate than by 
his essay on French punctuation;* and, 
though Goujet does not name him, we 
may add an Englishman, Palsgrave, who 
puUished a French grammar in English 
as early as 1530.t An earlier production 
than any of these is the Art de plaine 
rfaetorique, by Peter Fabry, 1521 ; in 
which, with the help of some knowledge 
of Cicero, he attempted^ but with little 
correctness, and oilei> in absurd expres- 
sions, to establish the principles of orato- 
ry. If his work is no better than Goujet 
represents it to be. its popularity must 
denote a low condition of literature in 
France-t The first who aspired to lay 
down anything like laws of taste in po- 
etry was Thomas Sibilet, whose Art Po- 
^tique appeared in 1548. This is in two 
books ; the former relating to the metrical 
rules of French verse, the latter givitis pre- 
cepts, short and judicious, for different 
kinds of composition. It is not, however, 
a work of much importance.^ 

60. A more remarkable grammarian of 
Orthog. this time was Louis Meigret, who 
fapiy of endeavoured to reform orthogra- 
Mdcnc. pijy jjy adapting it to pronuncia- 
tion. In a language where these had 
come to differ so prodigiously as they did 
in French, something of this kind would 
be silently effected by the printers ; but 
the bold scheme of Meigret went beyond 
their ideas of reformation ; and he com- 
plains that he could not prevail to have 
nis words given to the public in the form 
he preferred. They were ultimately less 
rigid; and the new orthography appears 
in some grammatical treatises of Meigret, 
published about 1550. It was not, as we 



• Goujet, Bibttotb^iM Fran^site, i., 42, 81. 
t Biogr. UniT.. Pulsgrave. t Ooujet, i., 301. 
6 Goajet, iii., 02. 
Vol. I.— G o 



know, very successful ;. but he has credit 
given him for some improvements which 
have been retained in French printing. 
Meigret*s French Grammar, it has been 
said, is the first that contains any rational or 
proper principles of the language. It has 
been observed, I know not how correctly, 
that he was the first who denied the name 
of case to those modifications of sense in 
nouns which are not marked by inflex- 
ion ; and the writer to whom I am indebted 
for this adds, what is more worth attention, 
that this limited meaning of the word case, 
which the modern grammars generally 
adopt, is rather an arbitrary deviation 
from their predecessors.* 

61. It would hive been strange if we 
could exhibit a list of English cox*« art 
writers on the subject of our Ian- of rhetoric, 
guage in the reign of Henry VIII., when 
it has at all times been the most neglect- 
ed department of our literature. The Eng- 
lish have ever been as indocile in ac- 
knowledging the rules of criticism, even 
those which determine the most ordinary 

Questions of grammar, as the Italians and 
'rench have been voluntarily obedient. 
Nor had they, as yet, drunk deep enough 
of classical learning to discriminate, by 
any steady principle, the general beauties 
of composition. Yet among the scanty 
rivulets that the English press furnished. 
we find ** The Art or Craft of Rhetoryke,'* 
dedicated by Leonard Cox to Hugh Far- 
ingdon, abbot of Reading. This book, 
which, though now very scarce, was trans- 
lated into Latin, and twice printed at Cra- 
cow in the year 1526,t is the work of a 
schoolmaster and man of reputed learning. 
The English edition has no date, but was 
probably published about 1 534 . Cox says, 
" I have parti/ translated out of a work of 
rhetoric written in the Latin tongue, and 
partly compiled of my own, and so made 
a little treatise in manner of an introduc- 
tion into this aforesaid science, and that 
in the English tongue, remembering that 
every good thing, after the saying of the 
philosopher, the more common the better 
it is." His art of rhetoric follows the 
usual distribution of the ancients, both as 
to the kinds of oration and their parts ; 
with examples, chiefly from Roman his- 
tory, to direct the choice of arguments. 
It is hard to say how much may be con- 
sidered as his own. The book is in duo- 
decimo, and contains but eighty-five pages ; 
it would, of course, be unworthy of notice 
in a later period. 



Biogr. Univ., Meigret, A good article. Goujet, 
». t Panzer. 
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ON THE 0CIBHT1F1O AND IU8CBL1LAMEOU8 UTBRATURB OF KUROPK PROM 1520 TO 1650. 



Section I. 

On Matfaematictl and Fjixsical Science. 

1. The first translation of Euclid, from 
o«0ro«trieai the Greek text was made by 
ireaiiaefl. Zamberti of Venice, and appear- 
ed in 1505. it was republished at Basle 
in 1537. The Spherics of Theodosius and 
the Conies of Apollonius were translated 
by men, it is said, more conversant with 
Greek than with geometry. A higher 
praise is due to Werner of Nuremberg, the 
first who aspired to restore the geometrical 
analysis of the ancients. The treatise of 
Regiomontanus on triangles was first pub- 
lished in 1533. It may be presumed that 
its more important contents were already 
known to geometers. Montucla hints 
that the editor, Schaener, may have intro- 
duced some algebraic solutions which ap- 
pear in this work; but there seems no 
reason to doubt that Regiomontanus was 
sufficiently acquainted with that science. 
The treatise of Vitello on optics, which 
belongs to the thirteenth century, was 
first printed in 1533.* 

2. Oronce Fin^e, with some reputation 
F«fiMi ^° ^® ^^^ times, has, according to 

Montucla, no pretension to the name 
of a geometer ; and another Frenchman, 
Femel, better known as a physician, who 
published a Cosmotheoria m 1527, though 
he first gave the length of a degree of the 
meridian, and came not far from the truth, 
arrived at it by so unscientific a method, 
being, in fact, no other than counting the 
revolutions of a wheel along the main 
road, Uiat he cannot be reckoned much 
RhcBtieuc. l**fifb*'»t These are obscure names 

' in comparison with Joachim, sur- 
named Rhcsticus from his native country. 
After the publication of the work of Regi- 
omontanus on trigonometry, he conceiv- 
ed the project of carrying these labours 
still farther; and calculated the sines, 
tangents, and secants, the last of which he 
first reduced to tables, for every minute 
of the quadrant, to a radius of unity fol- 
lowed by fifteen ciphers ; one of the most 
remarkable monuments, says Montucla, 
of human patience, or, rather, of a devo- 
tion to science, the more meritorious that 
it could not be attended with much glory. 



* Montucla. Kattner. 

t Montacla, ii , 316. Kistner, ii., 3^. 



But this work was not published till 1594, 
and then not so complete as Rhoeticus had 
left it.» 

3. Jerome Cardan is, as it were, the 
founder of the higher algebra ; oaniaii •■4 
for, whatever he may have bor- Tanagia. 
rowed from others, we derive the science 
from his Ars Magna, published in 1545. It 
contains many valuable discoveries ; but 
that which has been most celebrated i» 
the rule for the solution of cubic cvwe 
equations, generally known by equrtiooa. 
Cardan's name, though he had obtained it 
from a man of equal genius in algebraic 
science, Nicolas Tartaglia. The original 
inventor appears to have been Scipio Fer- 
reo, who, about 1505, by some unknown 
process, discovered the solution of a sin- 
gle case ; that of s* + p»j=q. Ferreo 
imparted the secret to one Fiore or Flor- 
idus, who challenged Tartaglia to a pub- 
lic trial of skill, not unusual in that age. 
Before he heaid of this, Tartaglia, as he 
assures us himself, had found out the so- 
lution of two other forms of cubic equa- 
tion: x*+px*=q; and «' — px^^q. 
When the aay of trial arrived, Tartagha 
was able not only to solve the problems 
offered by Fiore, but to baffle him entirely 
by others which resulted in the forms of 
equation, the solution of which had been 
discovered by himself. This was in 1535 ; 
and four years afterward Cardan obtained 
the secret from Tartaglia under an oath 
of secrecy. In his Ars Magna, he did not 
hesitate to violate this engagement ; and, 
though he gave Tartaglia the credit of 
the discovery, revealed the process to the 
worid.f He has said himself, that by the 
help of Ferrari, a very good mathemati- 
cian, he extended his rule to some cases 
not comprehended in that of Tartaglia; 



* Montucla, i., 582. Biogr. Univ., art. Joachim. 
Kaiatner, i., 661. 

t Piayfair, in hit tecoiyl diuertation in the En- 
cyclopsdia Brilannicat though he cannot but con- 
demn Cardan, teems to think Tartaglia rightly treat- 
ed for having concealed bis discovery ; and others 
have echoed this strain. Tartaglia himself says, in 
a passage I have read in Cossali, that he meant to 
have divulged it ultimately ; but in that age money 
as well as credit was to be got by keeping the se- 
cret ; end those who censure him wholly forget, 
that the solution of cubic eauations was, in the ac- 
tual state of algebra, perfectly devoid of any Qtility 
to the world. 
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bat the best historian of early algebra 
seems not to allow this claim.* 

4. This writer, Cossali, has ingenioasly 
DMtttyoruM attempted to trace the process 
diacorery. by which TartagUs amved at 
this discovery ;t one which, when com- 
pared with the other leading rules of alge- 
bra, where the invention, however useful, 
has generally lain much nearer the sur* 
face, seems an astonishing effect of saga- 
city. Even Harnott^s beautiful general!* 
zation of the composition of equations 
was prepared by what Cardan and Vieta 
had done before, or might have been sug- 
gested by observation in the less complex 
cases4 

d. Cardan, though not entitled to the 

• Cossali, Storia Critica d'Alfvbn (1797), ii.,96, 
be. Hutton'8 Mathematical Dictionarj. Montu- 
^la, i, 591. Kastner. i., 152. 

t ibid, p. 145. TartagUa boatts of hann| dis- 
covered that the cube of p \ ya s p*4y*y^'47*. 
Such was the ignorance ol literal algebra ; jet in 
Ibis state of the science he soWed cubic equations. 

t Cardan strongly expresses his sense of this 
recondite discorery. And, as the passage in which 
he traces the early progress of algebra is short, and 
is quoted from Caraan'a works, which are acarce 
in England, by Kastner, who is himself not very 
commonly known here, I shall transcribe the whole 
passage, as a curiosity for our philomaths. Hec 
ars olim a Mahomete Mosis Arabis filio hiitium 
sompsit Etenim hiijas rei locuples testis Leonar- 
dos Pisanaa. Reliquit autem capitula quatuor, 
com suis demonstrationibus quas noe locis suis as- 
cribemoa. Poet multa vero temporum intervalla 
tria capitula derivativa addita ill is sunt, incerto 
aotore, que tamen com principalibos a Luca Paci- 
olo posita sunt. Demnm etiam ex primia, alia Iria 
derivative, a ooodam ignoto viro inventa legi, h»c 
tamen minimi in lucem prodierant, com assent aliis 
longe utiliora, nam cubi et numeri et cubi quadrati 
sstimationem docebant. Verum temporibus nos- 
tria Scipio Ferreos Bononiensis, capitulum cobi et 
lerom nomero sqoalium [**-^ »=^^ invenit, rem 
8>ne pulcbram et admirabilem ; cinn omi^m Aumo- 
mam nibtiUtattm^ omnu ingenii moruUu clariiatem ar$ 
hoc tuperetf donum profecto ectlestt^ experimenhim au- 
iem virtutu animontmt otqu* adeo Uhtitrt, vt qm hoK 
tOtigerit nihil non inUUuere pout te eredai. Hujus 
emolatione Nicolaus Tartalea Brixellensis, amicus 
noster, cum in certamen cum illius discipulo Anto- 
nio Maria Florido venisset, capitulum idem ne vin- 
ceretur invenit, qui mihi ipsum multis precibus 
ezoratus tradidit. Deceptus enim ego verbis Luc® 
Pacioli, qui ultra sua capitula generate uUum ahud 
esse posse negat (quanquam tot jam antea rebus 
a me inventis sub manibus esset, desperabam) ta> 
men, et iovenire 9. querere non audebam [sic, sed 
perperam nonnihil scribi liquet]. Inde autem illo 
nabito demonstrationem venatus, intellexi complora 
alia posse haberi. Ac eo studio, auctaque jam con- 
fidentia, per me partim, ac etiam aliqua per Ludov- 
icum Ferrarium, olim alumnum nostra m, inveni. 
Porro quae ab his inventa sunt, illorum nommibos 
decorabontur, cetera quo nomine carent nostra 
annt. At etiam demonstrationea, prster tree Ma- 
hometis, et du88 Ludovici, omnes noetre sont, sin- 
gulaeque capitibus suis prsponentur, inde regula 
addita, subjicieturezperimentum.— Kiistnor, p. 152. 
The passage in italics is also quoted by Coaaali, p. 
159 



honour of this discoveiy, nor even cuaan*« 
equal, perhaps, in mathematical Mberdu 
genius to Tartafrlia, made a great <^«"^ 
epoch in the science of algebra ; and, ac- 
cording to Cossali and Hutton, has a claim 
to much that Montucla has unfairly or 
carelessly attributed to his favourite Vieta. 
" It appears,'' says Dr. Hutton, ''from this 
short chapter (hb. x., cap. 1, of the Ars 
Magna), that he had discovered most of 
the principal properties df the roots of 
equations, and could point out the number 
and nature of the roots, partly from the 
signs of the terms, and partly from the 
magnitude and relations of the coeffi- 
cients." Cossali has given the laiger part 
of a auarto volume to the algebra of Car- 
dan ; his object being to establish the pri- 
ority of the Italian's claim to most of the 
discoveries ascribed by Montucla to oth- 
ers, and especially to Vieta. Cardan 
knew how to transform a complete cubic 
equation into one wanting the second 
term— one of the flowers which Montucla 
has placed on the head of Vieta — ^and this 
he explains so fully, that Cossali charges 
the French historian of mathematics with . 
having never read the Ars Magna.* Leo- 
nard of Pisa had been aware that quadratic 
equations might have two positive roots ; 
but Cardan nrst perceived, or, at least, 
first noticed the negative roots, which he 
calls " fict» radices."! In this, perhaps, 
there is nothing extraordinary ; the alge- 
braic language must early have been per- 
ceived by such acute men as exercised 
themselves in problems to give a double 
solution in every quadratic equation ; but, 
in fact, the conditions of these problems, 
being always numerical, were such as to 
render a negative result practically false, 
and impertment to the solution. It is 
therefore, perhaps, without much cause 
that Cossali triumphs ip the ignorance 
shown of negative values by Vieta, Sa- 
chet, and even Harriott, though Cardan 
ha(^ pointed them out;! ^^^^^ ^® ^^7 
better say that they did not trouble them- 
selves with what, in the actual application 
of algebra, could be of no utility. Cardan 
also discovered that every Cubic equation 
has one or three real roots ; and that there 
are as many positive or true roots as 
changes of sign in the equation ; that the 
coefficient of the second term is equal to 
the sum of the roots, so that, where it is 
wanting, the positive and negative valnes 
must compensate each other :^ and that 



• P. 164. 

t Montucla gives Cardan tbe credit doe for Ibis ; 
at least in his second edition (1790), p. 505. 
i U 23. 
^ It must, apparently, have been through hie 
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the known term is the product of all the 
roots. Nor was he ignorant of a method 
of extracting roots by approximation ; bat 
in this, again, the definiteness of solution, 
which numerical problems admit and re- 
quire, would prevent any great progress 
from being made.* The rules are not, 
perhaps, all laid down by him very clear- 
ly ; and it is to be observed that he con- 
lined himself chiefly to equations not 
above the third power; though he first 
published the method of solving biquad- 
ratics, invented by his coadjutor Ferrari. 
Cossali has also shown that the applica- 
tion of algebra to geometry, and even to 
the geometrical construction of problems, 
was known in some cases by Tartaglia 
and Cardan ; thus plucking another feath- 
er from the wing of Vieta or of Descar- 
tes. It is a little amusing to see that, af- 
ter Montucla had laboured with so much 
success to despoil Harriott of the glory 
which Wallis had, perhaps with too na- 
tional a feeling, bestowed upon him for a 
long list of discoveries contained in the 
writings of Vieta, a claimant by an older 
title started up in Jerome Cardan, who, 
by help of his very accomplished advo- 
cate« seems to have established his right 
at the expense of both. 

6. These anticipations of Cardan are 
imperftctioM the more truly wonderful, when 
of iiigebmc we consider that the symboli- 
tangiuge. ^jQ language of algebra, that 
pMOwerful instrument not only in expedi- 
ting the processes of thought, but in sug- 
gesting general truths to the mind, was 
nearly unknown in his age. Diophantus, 
Fra Luca, and Cardan make use occa- 
sionally of letters to express indefinite 
(quantities, besides the rts or cosay some- 
times written shortly, for the assumed 
unknown number of an eauation. But 
letters were not substitutea for known 
quantities ; and it has been seen in a note, 
that Tartaglia first discovered, and that by 
a geometrical construction, what appears 
so very simple as the equation between 
the cube of a line and that of any two 
parts into which it may be idivided. Mi- 
chael Stifel, in his Arithmetica Integra, 

knowledge of this propertjr of the coefficieatt of 
the second term, that Cardian recognised the exist- 
eoce of equal roots, even when affected by the 
same sign (Gotsali, ii., 362) ; which, considered in 
relation to the numerical problems then in use, 
would teem a kind of absaraity. 

* Kiistoer, p 161. In one place Cossali shows 
that Cardan had transported all the quantities of an 
equation to otie side, niakins the whole equal to 
zero ; which Wallis has ascribed to Harriott, as his 
leading disoorery, p. 324. Yet in another passage 
we find Cossali saying, Una somma di qunntit^ 
uguale al zero avea un* aria mostruosa, e nnn sa- 
peasi di equazion si fstta coneepire idea, p. 159. 



Nuremberg, 1544, is said to have first used' 
the signs -j- ^^d — , and numeral expo- 
nents of powers.* It is very singular 
that discoveries of the greatest conve- 
nience, and not above the ingenuity of a 
parish schoolmaster, should have been 
overiooked by men of extraordinary acute- 
ness, like Tartaglia, Cardan, and Ferrari, 
and hardly less so, that, by dint of this 
acuteness, they dispensed with the aid of 
these contrivances, in which we almost 
fancy the utility of algebraic expression 
consists. 

7. But the great boast of scfence during 
this period is the treatise of Co- ctonemicu* 
pemicus on the revolutions of ^ 
the heavenly bodies, in six books, publish- 
ed at Nuremberg in I643.t This founder 
of modem astronomy was bom at Thorn, 
of a good family, in 1473 ; and, after re- 
ceiving the best education his country 
furnished, spent some years in Italy, ren- 
dering himself master of all the mathe- 
matical and astronomical science at that 
time attainable. He became possessed, 
afterward, of an ecclesiastical benefice in 
his own country. It appears to have 
been about 1507, that, after meditating on 
various schemes besides the Ptolemaic, he 
began to adopt and confirm in writing that 
of Pythagoras, as alone capable of ex- 
plaining the planetary motions with that 
simplicity which gives a presumption of 
tmtn in the works of nature.^ Many 
years of exact observation confirmed his 
mind in the persuasion that he had solved 
the grandest problem which can occupy 
the astronomer. He seems to have com. 
Dieted his treaty about 1530, but perhaps 
dreaded the bigoted prejudices which af- 
terward oppressed Galileo. Hence he is 



• Hatton. Kastner. 

t The title-page and advertisement of so famous 
a work, and which so few of my readers will have 
seen, are worth copying from Kiistner, ii., 593. 
Nicolai Copemici Torinensis, de revolutionibus 
orhinm coriestram libri vi. 

Habes in hoc opera jam recens nato et edito, stu- 
dioee lector, motus stellarum tarn tixarum quam 
erraticarum, cum ex veteribus turn etiam ex recen> 
tibus observationibus restitutes ; et novis insuper 
ac admirabilibus hypothesibus omatos. Habea 
etiam tabulae expeditiasimas, ex quibus eosdem ad 

Sodvis tempos quam faeillime calculare poteris. 
_ itar eme, lege, fruere. kytittiitiffinf ovhut tmrut, 
—■Sorihetfrnt apud Joh. Petreium, anno Mozliii. 

% This is the proper statement of the Copemicao 
fltgnment, as it then stood ; it rested on what we 
may call a -metaphysical pr(4)ability, founded npoa 
its beautT and simplicity ; for it is to be remember- 
ed that the Ptolemaic hypothesis explained all the 
Chenomena then known. Those which are only to 
e solved by the supposition of the eartb*s motion 
were discovered long afterward. This excuses the 
slow reception of the new system, interfering, as it 
did, with so many prejudices, and incapable of that 
kind of proof wliicli mankind generally demand. 
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caroful to propound his theory aa an hy- 
pothesis; though it is sufficiently mani- 
fest that he did not doubt of its truth. It 
was first publicly announced by his disci- 
ple Joachim Rh(Bticu8« already mentioned 
for his trigonometry, in the Narratio de 
Revolutionifous Copemici, printed at Dant- 
zic in 1540. The treatise of Copernicus 
himself, three years afterward, is dedica- 
ted to the pope Paul III., as if to shield 
himself under that sacred mantle. But 
he was better protected by the common 
safeguard against oppression. The book 
reached him on the day of his death ; and 
he jj;ist touched with his hands the great 
legacy he was to bequeath to mankind. 
But many years were to elapse before 
they ayailed themselves of the wisdom of 
Copernicus. The progress of his system, 
even among astronomers, as we shall here- 
after see, was exceedingly slow.* We 
may just mention here, that no kind of 
progress was made in mechanical or opti- 
cal science during the first part of the six* 
teenth century. 



Section II. 
On Medicine and Anatomy. 

8. The revival of classical literature had 
Reritai oT ^^ extcDsive influence, where we 
Greek might not immediately anticipate 
«n«»«eine. j^^ ^^ jj^g science of medicine. 
Jurisprudence itself, though nominally and 
exclusively connected with the laws of 
Rome, was hardly more indebted to the 
restorers of ancient learning than the art 
of healing, which seems to own no mis- 
tress but nature* no code of laws but those 
wliich reffulate the human system. Ilut 
the Greeks, among their other vast supe- 
riorities above the Arabians, who borrow- 
ed so much, and so much perverted what 
they borrowed, were not only the real 
founders, but the best teachers of medi- 
cine; a science which in their hands 
seems, more than any other, to have an- 



♦ Gasaendi, Vila Copernici. Biojf. TniT. Mon- 
tncla. Kaatner. Playfair. Oaaaendi, p. 14-22, 
gives a abort analyais of the great work of Coper- 
Dicaa de orbinm ccBleatiom revolutionibua, p. 22 
The hypoihetis it generally laid down in the first 
of the aiz books. One of the most remarkable pas- 
sages in Copernicus is his conjecture that gravita- 
tion was not a central tendency, as had been sop- 
posed, but an attraction common to matter, and 
probably exteiKling to the heavenir bodies, though 
It does not appear that he aurmiaed their mutual 
influences in irirtue of it : gravitatem eaae afiectio* 
nem non terre totius, sed partium cgus propriam, 
qpaiem soli etiam et luma ceterisqoe astris conve. 
nire credibile est. Theae are the words of Coper- 
nicus himself, quoted by Oasseodi, p. 19. 



ticipated the Baconian philosophy ; being 
founded on an induction proceeding by 
select experience, always observant, al- 
ways cautious, and ascending sloWly to 
the generalities of theory. But, instead 
of Hippocrates and Galen, the Arabians 
brought in physicians of their own— rmen, 
doubtless, of considerable, though inferior 
merit — and substituted arbitrary or empir- 
ical precepts for the enlarged philosophy 
of the Greeks. The scholastic subtilty 
also obtruded itself even into medicine ; 
and the writings of the middle ages on 
these subjects are alike barbarous in style 
and useless in substance. Pharmacy owes 
much to this Oriental school, but it has 
retained no reputation in physiological or 
pathological science. 

. N icolas Leonicenus, who became pro 
fessor at Ferrara before 1470, was u„^cn 
thQ first restorer of the Hippocrat- and other 
ic method of practice. He lived i*y«icuina 
to a very advanced age, and was the first 
translator of Galen from the Greek.* Our 
excellent countrymsfti, Linacre, did almost 
as much for medicine. The College of 
Physicians, founded by Henry Vlil. in 
1518, venerates him as its original presi- 
dent. His primary object was to secure 
a learned profession, to rescue the art of 
healing from mischievous ignorance, and 
to guide the industrious indent in the path 
of real knowledge, which at that time lay« 
far more through the regions of ancient 
learning than at present. It was impor- 
tant, not for the mere dignity of the pro- 
fession, but for its proper ends, to encour- 
age the cultivation of the Greek language, 
or to supply its want by accurate versions 
of the chief medical writers.f Linacre 
himself, and several eminent physicians 
on the Continent, Cop, Ruel, Gonthier, 
Fuchs, by such labours in translation, re- 
stored the school of Hippocrates. That 
of the Arabians rapidly lost ground, though 
it preserved through the sixteenth century 
an ascendancy in Spain ; and some traces 
of its influence, especially the precarious 
empiricism of judging diseases by the re- 
nal secretion, without sight of the patient, 
which was very general in that age, con- 
tinued long afterward in several parts of 
Europe.! 

10. The study of Hippocrates taught the 
medical writers of this century to Medical in 
observe and describe like him. novauwa. 
Their works — chiefly, indeed, after the pe 
nod with which we are immediately con- 
cerned — are very numerous, and some ol 

• Biogr. Univ. Sprengel, Hist, de la MMicint 
(traduii par Jourdan), vol. ii. 

t Johnson'aLife of Linacre, p. 207, 279. Biogr. 
Britann. t Sprengei, vol iil, ] 
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tfaem deserve much praise, thourh neither 
the theory of the science nor the power 
of judiciously observing and describing 
was yet in a very advanced state. The 
besetting sin of ail who should have la- 
boured K>r truth, an undue respect for au- 
thorit^, made Hippocrates and Galen, 
especially the former, as much the idols 
of the medical world as Augustin and Aris- 
totle were of theology and metaphysics. 
This led to a pedantic erudition, and con- 
tempt of opposite experience, which ren- 
dered the professors of medicine an inex- 
haustible theme of popular ridicule. Some, 
however, even at an earl^ time, broke away 
from the trammels of implicit obedience 
to the Greek masters. Feinel, one of the 
first physicians in France, rejecting what 
he could not approve in their writings, gave 
an example oi free inquiry. Argentier of 
Turin tended to shake the influence. of 
Galen by founding « school which com- 
bated many of hisleading theories.* But 
the most successful opponent of the ortho- 
p^^, dox creed was Paracelsus. Of 
^'**''^"'*' his speculative philosophy, or, 
rather, the wild chimffiras which he bor- 
rowed or devised, enough has been said 
in former pages. His reputation was ori- 
ginally founded on a supposed skill in 
medicine ; and it is probable that, inde- 
pendently of his real merit in the applica- 
iion of chymistry to medicine, and in the 
employment of very powerful agents, such 
as antimony, the fanaticism of bis pre- 
tended philosophy would exercise that po- 
tency over the bodily frame to which dis- 
ease has, in recent experience, so often 
. yielded.f 

11. The first important advances in an- 
Anatomy. atomical knowledge since the time 
Berenger. of Mundinus Were made by Beren- 
ger of Carpi, in his commentary upon that 
author, pnnted at Bologna in 15S1, which 
it was thought worth while to translate 
into English aa late as 1664, and in his 
Isagoga^ breves in anatomiam, Bologna, 
1522. He followed the steps of Mundinus 
in human dissection, and thus gained an 
advantage over Galen. Hence we owe to 
him the knowledge of several specific dif- 
ferences between the human structure and 
that of quadrupeds. Berenger is asserted 
to have discovered two of the small bones 
of the ear, though this is contested on be- 
half of Achillini. Portal observes, that 
though some have regarded Berenger as 
the restorer of the science of anatomy, it 



* Sprengel, lit., 204. ** Argentier,** he wyu, ** was 
the first to lay down a novel and trae principle, that 
the different facultiea of the aool are not inherent 
in certain distinct ^rta ef the brain.'* 

t Spxengel, vol. iiL 



is hard to strip one so much superior to 
him as Vesalius of that honour.* 

12. Every early anatomist was left far 
behind when Vesalius, a native of y ,, 
Brussels, who acquired in early 
youth an extraordinary reputation on this 
side of the Alps, and m 1640 became pn^ 
feasor of the science at Pavia, published 
at Basle, in 1543, his great work de Cor- 
poris humani Fabrica. If Vesalius was 
not quite to anatomy what Copernicus 
was to astronomy, he has yet been said, 
a little hyperbolically, to have discovered 
a new world. A superstitious prejudice 
against human dissection had restrained 
the ancient anatomists, in general, to pigs 
and apes, though Galen, according to Por- 
tal, had -some experience in the former. 
Mundinus and Berenger, by occasionally 
dissecting the human body, had thrown 
much additional light on its structure ; and 
the superficial muscles, those immediately 
under the integuments, had been studied 
by Da Vinci and others for the purpose* 
of painting and sculpture. Vesalius first 
gave a complete description of the human 
body with designs, which, at the time, 
were ascribed to Titian. We have here, 
therefore, a great step made in science : 
the precise estimation of Vesalius's dis- 
coveries must be sought, of course^ in an- 
atomical history.! 

13. " Vesalius,'^ says Portal, in the rap- 
turous strain of one devoted to his portai'. 
own science, "appears to me one account 
of the greatest men who ever ex- •'"Wm- 
isted. Let the astronomers vaunt their 
Copernicus, the natural philosophers their 
Galileo and Torricelli, the mathematicians 
their Pascal, the ffeographera their Co- 
lumbus, I shall mways place Vesalius 
above all their heroes. The first study 
for man is man. Vesalius has had this 
noble object in view, and has admirably 
attained it ; he has made on himself and 
his fellows such discoveries as Columbus 
could only make by traveUihg to the ex- 
tremity of the world. The discoveries of 
Vesdius are of direct importance to man : 
by acquiring fresh knowledge of his own 
structure, man seems to enlarge his exist- 
ence ; while discoveries in geograph^f or 
astronomy affect him but in a very mdi- 
rect manner.'^ He proceeds to compare 
him with Winslow, in order to show how 



* Hist de Panatomie, i, 277. Porta) remarka in 
hit preface, p. xit, that many diacoreriea, sappoaad 
to be modem, may be detected in the old anato- 
mists ; thus Berenger knew that the thorax is lar- 
^ in man, and the pelvis in woman, which a hv. 
mg anatomist, he says, has assamed as his own. 
But the Greek sculptors surely knew this as well 
as Berenger or Portal. 

t Portal, i, 394-433 
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little had been done in the intermediate 
time. Vesalius seems not to have known 
the osteol()jgy of the ear. His account of 
the teeth is not complete ; but he first 
clearly described the bones of the feet. 
He has given a fuU account of the mus- 
cles, but wiUi some mistakes, and was ig- 
norant of a very few. In his account of 
the sanguineous and nervous systems, the 
errors seem more numerous. He de- 
scribes the intestines better than his pred- 
ecessors, and the heart very well ; the or- 
gans of generation not better than they, 
and sometimes omits their discoveries; 
the brain admirably, little having since 
been added. 

14. The zeal of Vesalius and his fellow- 
His bwiMA students for anatomical science 
^ '- ' g 'i w - led them to strange scenes of ad- 
venture. Those services, which have 
since been thrown on the refuse of man- 
kind, they voluntarily undertook. 

Entira affection scoroeth nicer hands. 

They prowled by niffht in charnel-houses ; 
they dug up the dead from the grave ; they 
climbed the gibbet, in fear and silence, to 
steal the mouldering carcass of the mur- 
derer; the risk of ignominious punish- 
ment, and the secret stings of supersti- 
tious remorse, exalting, no doubt, the de- 
light of these useful but not very enviable 
pursuits.* 

15. It may be mentioned here, that Ve- 
nu or salius, after living for some years 
Veniiua. in the court of Charles and Philip 
as their physician, met with a strange re- 
verse, characteristic enough of such a 
place. Being absurdly accused of having 
dissected a Spanish gentleman before he 
was dead, Vesalius only escaped capital 
punishment, at the instance or the Inqui- 
sition, by undertaking a pilgrimage to Je- 
rusalem, during which he was shipwreck- 
ed, and died of famine in one of the Greek 
islands.f 

16. The best anatomists were found in 
othec It^« Bu^ Francis I. invited one of 
aiMo- these, Vidns Vidius, to his royal col- 
"**"^ lege at Paris ; and from that time 
France had several of respectable name. 
Such were Charles Etienne, one of the 

Seat t3rpographical family, Sylvius, and 
onthier.l A French writer about 1540, 
Levasseur, appears to have known, at 
least, the circulation of the blood through 
the lungs, as well as the valves of the ar- 
teries and veins, and their direction, and 
its purpose ; treadmg closely on an anti- 



* PortaU p. 305. 

t Portal. Tiraboschi, is., 34. Biogr. Univ. 

t PorUU 1, 330, et post. 



cipation of Hturvey.* Portal has errone* 
ously supposed the celebrated passage of 
Servetus on the circulation of the blood to 
be contained in his book de Trinitatis er- 
roribus, published in 1531,t whereas it is 
really found in the Christianismi restitu- 
tio, which did not appear till 1553. This 
gives Levasseur a priority of some impor 
tance in anatomical history. 

17. The practice of trusting to animal 
dissection, from which it was dif- imperfec- 
ficult for anatomists to extricate uonoribo 
themselves, led some men of red ■«*«"«•• 
merit into errors. They seem, also, not to 
have profited sufficiently by the writings 
of their predecessors. Massa of Venice, 
one of the greatest of this age, is ignorant 
of some things known to Berenger. Many 
proofs occur in Portal, bow imperfectly 
the elder anatomists could yet demon- 
strate the more delicate parts of the hu 
man body. 



Section III. 

On Natural Histoiy. 

18. The progress of natural history, m 
all its departments, was veiy slow, 
and should, of course, be estimated "***"^- 
by the additions made to the valuable ma- 
terials collected by Aristotle, Theophras- 
tus, Dioscorides, and Pliny. The few 
botanical treatises that had appeared bc^ 
fore this time were too meager and im- 
perfect to require mention. Otto Brunfcls 
'of Strasburg was the first who published, 
in 1530, a superior work, Herfoarum vivas 
Eicones, in three volumes folio, with 238 
wooden cuts of plants 4 Euricius Cordus 
of Marburg, in nis Botanilogicon, or Dia- 
logues on Plants, displays, according to the 
Biographic Universelle, but little knowl- 
edge of Greek, and still less observation 
of nature. Cordus has deserved more 
praise (though this seems better due to 
Lorenzo de* Medici) as the first who estab- 
lished a botanical garden. This Botanical 
was at Marburg, in 1530.^ But the fardena. 



* Portal, p. 373,aaot6a the paaaage which aeems 
to warrant this inference, bat is rather obscureW 
worded. It contains, to my apprehensioQ, a mncn 
nearer approximation to the theory of a general cir 
culation than t&e more famous passage in Senre- 
tus ; in which I can only perceive an acquaintance 
with that through the lungs. 

t P. 300. t Biogr. Univ. 

4 Biogr. Univ. Andr&s, zifi , 80. Eichhorn, iii., 
304. See, too, Roecoe*s Leo X., iv., 125, for some 
pleasing notices of the earlv studies in natural his- 
tory. Pontanus was fond oi it ; and his poem on t he 
cultivation of the lemon, orange, and citron (de hor- 
tis Heaperidum) sbows an acquaintance with some 
of the operations \if horticulture. The garden of 
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fortunes of private physicians were hardly 
equal to the cost of a useful collection. 
The University of Pisa led the way by 
establishing a public garden in 1545, ac- 
cording to the date which Tiraboschi has 
determined. That of Padua had founded 
a professorship of botany in 1533.* 

19. Ruel, a physician of Soissons, an 
Rod c^xcellent Greek scholar, had beconoe 

known by a translation of Dioscorides 
in 1516, upon which Huet has bestowed 
high praise. His more celebrated trea- 
tise dc natura stirpium appeared at Paris 
in 1536, and is one of the nandsomest off- 
spring of that press. It is a cominlation 
from the Greek and Latin authors on bota- 
ny, made with taste and judgment. His 
knowledge, however, derived from expe- 
rience, was not considerable, though he 
has sometimes given the French names 
of species described by the Greeks, so far 
as his limited means of observation and 
the difference of climate enabled him. 
Many later writers have borrowed from 
Ruel their general definitions and descrip- 
tions of plants, which he himself took 
from Theophrastus.f 

20. Ruel, however, seems to have been 
Fuchs ^^^ ^^^ behind by Leonard Fuchs, 

' professor of medicine in more than 
one German university, who has secured 
H verdant immortality in the well-known 
Fuchsia. Besides many works on his 
art, esteemed in their time, he published 
at Basle, in 1543, his Commentaries on the 
History of Plants, containing above five 
hundred figures, a botanical treatise fre- 
quently reprinted, and translated into most 
European languages. *' Considered as a 
naturalist, and especially as a botanist, 
Fuchs holds a distinguisned place, and he 
has thrown a strong light on that science. 
His chief object is to describe exactly the 
plants used in medicine; and his prints, 
though mere outlines, are ffenerally faith- 
ful. He shows that the plants and vege- 
table products mentioned by Theophras- 
tus, Dioscorides, Hippocrates, and Galen 
had hitherto been ill known. "f 

21. Matthioli, an Italian physician, in a 
Matthiou pcaccfVil retreat near Trent, ac- 

* complished a laborious repertory 
of medical botan^r in his Commentaries on 
Dioscorides, published originally, 1544, in 
Italian, but translated by hims^f into Latin, 

Rembo was also celebrated. Th^phrastos and 
Dioscorides were pul)lished in Latin before 1500 
But it waa not till about the middle of the sixteenth 
century that botany, through the commentaries of 
Matthioli on Dioscorides, began to assume a dis- 
tinct form, and to be studied aa a separate branch 

♦ ix., 10. 

•f Biogr. Univ. <by M. do Petit Thouars). 

t IbuC 



and freouently reprinted throughout fin- 
rope. Notwithstanding a bad arrange- 
ment, and the author's proneness to cre- 
dulity, it was of great service at a time 
when no good work on that subject was 
in existence in Italy; and its reputation 
seems to have been not ouly general, but 
of long duration.* 

S3. It was not singular thai much should 
have been published, imperfect as Low suae 
it might be, on the natural his- o^sooiofy. 
tory of plants, while that of animal nature, 
as a matter of science, lay almost neglect- 
ed^ The importance of vegetable products 
in medicine was far more extensive and 
various ; while the ancient treatises, which 
formed substantially the chief knowledge 
of nature possessed in the sixteenth centu- 
ry, are more copious and minute on the 
botanical than the animated kingdom. 
Hence we find an absolute dearth of books 
relating to zoology. P. Jovius de piscibus 
Romanis is rather the work of a philologer 
and a lover of good cheer than a natural- 
ist, and treats only of the fish eaten at the 
Roman tables.f Gillius de vi et natura 
animalium is little else than a compilation 
from iElian and other ancient authors, 
though Niceron says that the author has in- 
terspersed some observations of his own.{ 
No work of the least importance, even foi 
that time, can perhaps be traced in Europe 
on any part of zoology, before the Avium 
pnecipuarum historia of our countryman 
Turner, published at Cologne in 1548, 
though this is con/ined to species de- 
scribed by the ancients. Gesner, in his 
Pandects, which bear date in the same 
year, several times refers to it with com- 
mendation.^ 

23. Agricola, a native of Saxony, ac- 
quired a perfect knowledge of the ^„ieoia 
processes of metallurgy from the 
miners of Chemnitz, and perceived theim 
mense resources that might be drawn from 
the abysses of the earth. *' He is the first 
mineralogist," says Cuvier, "who ap- 
peared after the revival of science in 
Europe. He was to mineralogy what 
Gesner was to zoology; the chymical 
part of metallurgy, and especially what 
relates to assaying, is treated with great 



* Tiraboschi, ix., 2. Andres, xiii., 8$. Cornia- 
ni, tI, ^. 

f Andres, xiii., 143. Roecoe'a Leo X.»ubt supra. 

t Vol. xxiii. Riogr. Univ. Andres; xiii., 144. 

^ Pandect. Univera . lib. ]4. Gesner may be said 
to make great uae of Turner ; a high compliment 
from so illustrioos a naturalist He quotes also a 
book on quadrupeds, lately printed in German by 
Michael Herr. Turner, whom we ahall find again 
as a naturalist, became afterward Dean of Wells, 
and was oceoftbeearly Puritans.— See Chalmen's 
Dictionary. 
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eare/and has been little improved down 
to the end of the eighteenth century." It 
is plain that he was acquainted with the 
classics, the Greek alchymists, and many 
manuscripts. Yet he believed in the gob- 
lins, to whom miners ascribe the >effects 
of mephitic exhalations.* 



Sbotion IV. 
On Oriental Literature. 

24. The study of Hebrew was naturally 

one of those which flourished best 
Ef^Ttm. ^^^^j. ^j^g influence of ProtesUnt- 

ism. It was exclusively connected with 
scriptural interpretation; and could nei- 
ther suit the polished irreligiou of the 
Italians, nor the bigotry of those who 
owned no other standard than the Vulgate 
translation. Sperone observes in one of 
his dialogues, that as much as Latin is 
prized in Italy, so much do the Germans 
value the Hebrew language.f We have 
auticipated, in another place, the transla- 
tions of the Old Testament by Luther, 
Pagninus, and other Hebraists of this age. 
Sebastian Munster published the first gram- 
mar and lexicon of the Chaldee dialect in 
1527. His Hebrew grammar had pre- 
ceded in 1525. The Hebrew lexicon of 
Pagninus appeared in 1529 ; and that of 
EiiM UtiUL Munster himself in 1543. £lias 
Levita, the learned Jew who has 
boon already mentioned, Reserves to stand 
in this his natural department above even 
Munster. Amons several works that fall 
within this period we may notice the Ma- 
sofah (Venice, 1538, and Basle, 1539), 
wherein he excited the attention of the 
world by denying the authority and anti- 
quity of vowel points, and a lexicon of the 
Chaldee and Rabbinical dialects in 1541. 
" Those," says Simon, " who would thor- 
oughly understand the Hebrew, should 
read the treatises of Elias Levita, which 
are full of important observations neces- 
sary for the explanation of the sacred 
Pcittcco ^cxt.*^ Pellican, one of the first 
who embraced the principles of the 
Zwinglian reform, has merited a warm eu- 
logy from Simon for his Commentarii 
Bibliorum (Zarich, 1531-1536, five vol- 
umes in folio), especially for avoidinff that 
display of Rabbinical learning which the 
German Hebraists used to affect.^ 

25. Few endeavours were made in this 
Arable Md p^^riod towards the cultivation of 
Orientaiiit- the Other Oriental languages. 

'"*' Pagnino printed an edition of the 



• Biogr. UniT. 
X Biogfr. UiiiT. 
Vol. I.— H h 



f P. 102 (edit. 1596). 
f Id. 



Koran at Ven cc in 1530 ; but it was im- 
mediately suppressed ; a precaution hard- 
ly required, wnile there was no one able 
to read it. But it may have been suppo- 
sed that the leaves of some books, like tnat 
recorded in the Arabian Nights, contain 
an active poison that does not wait for 
the slow process of understanding their 
contents. Two crude attempts at Intro* 
ducing the Eastern tongues were made 
soon afterward. One of these was by 
William Postel, a man of some parts and 
more reading, but chiefly known, while he 
was remembered at all, for mad reveries 
of fanaticism, and an idolatrous veneration 
for a saint' of his own manufacture, la 
mere Jeanne, the Joanna Southcote of the 
sixteenth century. We are only concern- 
ed at present with his collection of alpha- 
bets, twelve in number, published at Paris 
in 1538. The greater part of these are 
Oriental. An Arabic grammar followed 
the same year ; but the types are so very 
imperfect that it would be difficult to read 
them. A polyglott alphabet on a much 
larger scale appeared at Pavia the next 
year, through the care of Teseo Ambro- 
gio, containing forty languages. Ambro- 
gio gave also an introduction to the Chal- 
dee, Syriac, and Armenian ; but very de- 
fective, at least as to the two latter. Such 
rude and incorrect publications hardly de- 
serve the name of beginnings. According 
to Andres, Arabic was publicly taught at 
Paris by Giustiniani, and at Salamanca 
by Clenardus. The iEthiopic version of 
the New Testament was printed at Rome 
in 1548. 



Section V. 

On Geography and History. 

26. The curiosity natural to mankind 
had been gratified b3r various Geofraphy 
publications since the invention orQrjnmm. 
of printing, containing either the relations 
of ancient travellers, such as Marco Polo, 
or of those under the Spanish or Portu- 
guese fiags, who had lain open two new 
worlds to the European reader. These 
were for the first time collected, to the 
number of seventeen, by Simon Grynseus, 
a learned professor at Basle, in Novus or- 
bis regionum et insularum veteribus in- 
cognitarum, printed at Paris in 1533. We 
find also in this collection, besides an in- 
troduction to cosmography by Sebastian 
Munster, a map of the world bearing the 
date 1 53 1 . The cosmography of Apianus, 
professor at Ingoldstadt, published in 1534, 
contains also a map of the four quarters 
of the world. In this of Grymeim's col- 
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lection, a rude notion of the eastern re- 
gions of Asia appears. Sumatra is called 
Taprobane, and placed in the 150th me- 
ridian. A ^ ague delineation of China and 
the adjacent sea is given; but Catay is 
marked farther north. The Island of 
Gilolo, which seems to be Japan, is about 
940^ east longitude. This is so far re- 
qtarkable, that no voyages had yet been 
made in that sea. South America is noted 
as Terra Australis recenter inventa, sed 
nondum plane cognita; and there is as 
much of North America as Sebastian Ca- 
bot had discovered, a little enlarged by 
lucky conjecture. Magellan, by circum- 
navigating the world, had solved a famous 
problem. We find accordingly, in this 
map, an attempt to divide the globe by the 
360 meridians of longitude. The best ac- 
count of his voyage, that by Pigafetta, 
was not published till 1556 ; but the first, 
Maximilianus de insulis Moluccis, appear- 
ed in 1523. 

87. The Cosmography of Apianus, above 
mentioned, was reprinted, with ad- 
ditions, by Gemma Frisius in 1533 
and 1550. It is, however, as a work of 
mere geography, very brief and superiU 
cial ; though it may exhibit as much of 
the astronomical part of the science as 
MiMiar *^® times permitted. That of Se- 
' bastian Munster, published in 1546, 
notwithstanding its title, extends only to 
the German empire.* The Isolario of 
Bordoile (Venice, 1528) contains a de- 
scription of all the islands of the world, 
with maps.t 

28. A few voyages were printed before 
VoncM. ^^® middle of the century, which 

^^ have, for the most part, found their 
way mto the collection of Ramusio. The 
most considerable is the history of the In- 
dies, that is, of the Spanish dominions in 
Qf^^^ America, by Gonzalo Hernandez, 
sometimes called Oviedo, by which 
name he is placed in the Biographic Uni- 
verselle. The author had resided for 
some years in St. Domingo. He publish- 
ed a summary of the general and natural 
history of the Indies in 1526 ; and twenty 
books of this entire work in 1535. The 
remaining thirty did not appear till 1783. 
In the long list of geograpnical treatises 
given by Ortelius, a small number belong 
to this earlier period of the century. But 
it may be generally said, that the ac- 
quaintance of Europe with the rest of the 
world could, as yet, be only obtained oral- 
ly from Spanish and Portuguese sailors 
or adventurers, and was such as their 
falsehood and blundering would impart. 



• Eiehhon,iii., 294. 4 f Tinbotchi, is., 179. 



22. It is not my design to comprebeHd 
hbtorical literature, except as to Hif^fliicai 
the chief publications, in these vol- ''«>'^k»- 
umes ; and it is hitherto but a barren field *, 
for though Guicciardini died in 1540, his 
great history did not appear till 1564. 
>8ome other valuable histories, those of 
Nardi, Segni, Varchi, were also kept back, 
through political or other causes, till a 
comparatively late period. That of Pau- 
lus Jovius, which is not in very high esti- 
mation, appeared in 1550, and may be 
reckoned, perhaps, alter that of Machiavel, 
the best of this age. Upon this side of 
the Alps, several works of this class, to 
which the historical student has recourse, 
might easily be enumerated ; but none of 
a philosophical character, or remarkable 
for beauty of style. I should, however, 
wish to make an exception for the Me- 
moirs of the Chevalier Bayard, written by 
his secretary, and known by the title of 
Le Loyal Serviteurj^ they are full of 
warmth and simplicity. A chronicle bear- 
ing the name of Carion, but really written 
by Melanchthon, and published in the Ger- 
man language, 1532, was afterward trans- 
lated into Latin, and became the popular 
manual of universal history.* But an- 
cient and mediaeval history was as yet very 
imperfectly made known to those who had 
no access to its original sources. Even 
in Italy little had yet been done with crit- 
ical or even extensive erudition. 
• ••••••• 

30. Italy in the sixteenth century was 
remarkable for the number of her Italian 
literary academies ; institutions ■c«d««ii«. 
which, though by no means peculiar to her, 
have in no other country been so general 
or 80 conspicuous. We have already ta- 
ken notice of that established by Aldus 
Manutius at Venice early in this century, 
and of those of older date, which had en- 
joyed the patronage of princes at Florence 
and Naples, as well as of that which Pom- 
ponius Lffitus and his associates, with 
worse auspices, had endeavoured to form 
at Rome. The Roman academy, after a 
lon^ season of persecution or neglect, 
revived in the genial reign of Leo X. 
"Those were happy days," says Sadolet 
in 1529, writing to Angelo Colocci, a LaU 
in poet of some reputation, •' when in your 
suburban gardens, or mine on the Quirinal, 
or in the Circus, or by ttie banks of the 
Tiber, we held those meetings of learned 
men, all recommended by their own vir- 
tues and by public reputation. Then it 
was that alter a repast, which the wit of 
the guests rendered exquisite, we heard 

• Bayle, art. Canoo. Eichhorn, iii, 285. 
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poems or or&tioos redted to our great de- 
light, productions of the ingenioua Caea- 
Duova, the sublime Vida, t^ elegant and 
correct Beroaldo, and many others still 
living or now no more."* Coiycius* a 
wealthy German, encouraged tliie good- 
humoured emulation of these Roman lu- 
minaries, f But the miserable reverse 
that, not long after the death of Leo, befell 
Rome, put an end, to this academy, which 
was afterward replaced by others of less 
fame- 

31. The first academies of Italy had 
^ chiefly directed their attention to 

i«g«inni» classical literature ; they comp»- 
iii«iaa- red manuscripts, they suggested 
VH^' Qew readings or new interpreta- 
tions, they deciphered inscriptions and 
coins, they sat in judgment on a Latin ode, 
* or debat^ the propriety of a phrase. 
Their own poetry had, perhaps, never 
been neglected ; but it was not till the wri- 
tings of Bembo founded a new code of 
criticism in the Italian language that they 
began to stiidy it minutely, and judge of 
compositions with that fastidious scrupu- 
lousness they had been used to exercise 
upon modem Latinity. Several acade- 
mies were established with a view to this 
purpose, and became the self-appointed 
censors of their native literature. The 
reader will remember, what has been al- 
ready mentioned, that there was a peculiar 
source of verbal criticism in Italy, from 
the want of a recognised standard of idiom. 
The very name of the language was long 
in dispute. Bembo maintained that Flor- 
entine was the proper appellation, Varchi 
and other natives of the city have adhered 
to this very restrictive monopoly. Sever- 
al, with more plausibility, contended for 
the name Tuscan ; and this, in fact, was 
so long adopted, that it is hardly yet alto- 
gether out of use. The majority, howev- 
er, were not Tuscans ; and while it is gen- 
erally agreed that the highest purity of 
their language is to be found in Tuscany, 
the word Italian has naturally prevailed as 
its denomination. 

33. The academy of Florence was insti- 
Tbeir food- ^^^d in 1540 to illustrate, and per- 
newfor fect the Tuscan language, espe- 
Pecnrch. cially by a close attention to the 
poetry of Petrarch. Their admiration of 
Petrarch became an exclusive idolatry; the 
critics of this age would acknowledge no 
defect in him, nor excellence in any differ- 
ent style. Dissertations and commenta- 
ries on Petrarch, in all the diffuseoess 
characteristic of the age and the nation, 



• Sadolet, Epitt., p. 225 (edit 1564). Rotcoe 
has oooted this mteresUng i«tter. 
t Kosooe iii., 480. 



crowd the Italian libraries. We are, how* 
ever, anticipating a little in mentioning 
them ; for few belong to so early a period 
as the present. But, by dint of this super- 
stitious accuracy in style, the language 
rapidly acquired a puri^ and beauty which 
has given the writers oi the sixteenth cen* 
tuiy » value in the eyes of their country* 
hien, not always so easily admitted b}f 
those who, being less able to perceive the 
delicacy of expression, are at leisure to 
yawn over their frequent tedionsuess an«l 
inanity. 

33. The Italian academies which arose 
in the first half of the century, and They be- 
we shall meet with others hereaf- «mwna. 
ter, are too numerous to be reck- »«»«•• 
oned in these pages. The most famous 
were the Intronati of Siena, founded in 
1535, and devoted, like that, of Florence, 
to the improvement of their language ; the 
Infiammati of Padua, founded by some 
men of high attainments in 1534 ; and that 
of Modena, which, after a short career of 
briUiancy, fell under such ^suspicions of 
heresy, and was subjected to such inquis- 
itorial jealousy about 1542, that it never 
again made any figure in literary histo- 
ry.* 

34. Those academies have usually been 
distinguished by little peculiarities, Thdr dUh 
which border sometimes on the «'»«*<«•. 
ridiculous, but serve probably, at least in 
the beginning, to keep up the spirit of such 
societies. They took names humorously 
quaint ; they adopted devices and distinc* 
tions which made them conspicuous, and 
inspired a vain pleasure in belonging to 
them. The Italian nobility, living a good 
deid in cities, and restrained from political 
business, fell willingly into these literar}' 
associations. They have, perhaps, as a 
body, been better educated, or, at least, 
better acquainted with their own literature 
and with classical antiquity, than men of 
equal rank in other countries. This was 
more the case in the sixteenth century than 
at present. Genius and erudition have 
been always honoured in Italy; and the 
more probably that they have not to stand 
the competition of overpowering wealth 
or of poUtical influence. 

35. Academies of the Italian kind dr 
not greatly favour the vigorous BvOf mb- 
advances in science, and much oceMdwii^ 
less ihe original bursts of genius, '*>^' 

for which men of powerful minds are de* 
signed by nature. They form an oligar 
chy, pretending to guide the public tastf 
as they are guided themselves, by arfoitra 
ry maxims and close adherence to prece- 
— — ^ — " i, 

* Tiraboschi, viii., ch. 4, is mj chief anthority 
•bcNit the Italian acaaemiei of this period 
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dents. The spirit of criticism they foster 
is a salutary harrier against bad taste and 
folly, but is too minute and scrupulous in 
repressing the individualities which char* 
jcterize real talents^ and ends by producing 
an unblemished mediocrity, without the 
powers of deUght or excitement, for which 
alone the hterature of the imagination is 
insired. 

36. In the beginning of this century sev- 
Th«7 toe- 6^ societies were set on foot in 
cMdieniB Germany for the promotion of 
Germany, ancient learning, besides that al- 
ready mentioned of the Rhine, establish- 
ed by Camerarius of Dalberg, and Conrad 
Celtes, in the preceding age. Wimpfeling 
presided over one at Strasbuig in 1514, 
and we find another at Augsburg in 1518. 
It is probable that the religious animosities 
whicn followed stood in the way of simi- 
lar institutions ; or they may have existed 
without obtaaning much celebrity.* 

37. Italy was rich, far beyond any other 
- - . country, in public and private li- 
'^""••- briries. The Vatican, firet in dig- 



nity, in antiquity, and in number of booics» 
increased under almost every successive 
pope, except Julius II., the least favourable 
to learning of them all. The Laurentian 
library, purchased by Leo X., before his 
accession to the papacy, from a monastery 
at Florence, which had acquired the col- 
lection after the fall of the Medici in 1494, 
was restored to that city by Clement VIL, 
and placed in the newly-erected building 
which still contains it. The public libra- 
ries of Venice and Ferrara were donspic- 
Qous ; and even a private citizen of the 
former, the Cardinal Grimani, is said to 
have left one of 8000 volumes; at that 
time, it appears, a remarkable number.* 
Those of Heidelberg and Vienna, eommen- 
ced in the fifteenth century, were still the 
most distinguished in Germany ; and Car- 
dinal Ximenes founded one at Alcala.t It 
is unlikely that many private libraries of 
great extent existed in the empire; but 
the trade of bookselling, though not yet 
in general, separated from that of printing 
had become of considerable importance. 



CHAPTER I. 

BISTORT OF ANCIENT LITCRiLTURie IN SUROPB fHOM 1550 TO 1600. 



Sbction I. 

Vtygteu of Classical Learning. — Principal Critical 
Scholars. — Editions of Ancient A uthors.— Lexi- 
cons and Orammars.— Best writers of Latin. — 
Muretos.-— Manutius. — Decline of Taste.— Scali- 
ger.--Casaubon.— Classical Learning in England 
under Elisabeth. 

1. In the first part of the sixteenth cen- 
Progress of tuiy we have seen that the found- 
pwioiofy. ations of a solid structure of class- 
ical learning had been laid in many parts 
of Europe ; the superiority of Italy had 
generally become far less conspicuous, or 
might, perhaps, be wholly denied ; in all 
the German empire, in France, and partly 
in England, the study of ancient literature 
had been almost uniformly progressive. 
But it was the subsequent period of fiOy 
years, which we now approach, that more 
eminently deserved the title of an age of 
scholars, and filled our public libraries with 
immense fruits of literary labour. In all 
matters of criticism and philology, what 
was written before the year 1550 is little 
in comparison with what the next age 
produced. 



* Jugler, in -his Hist. Litteraria, mentions none 
between that of the Rhine and one established at 
Weimar in 1C17. p. 1994. 



S. It may be useful, in this place, to la) 
before the reader at one view the F»f«ied* 
dates of the first editions of Greek tion* of 
and Latin authors, omitting some «•■••*'*• 
of inconsiderable reputation or length. If 
this list I follow the authority of Dr. Dib 
din, to which no exception will probably 
be taken : 



.£lian 
iEschylos 
ifisop 
Amoiianas 
Anacreon . 
Antoninus 

Apoltonius Rhodius . 
Appianus . 
Apnleiiis . 
Aristophanes 
Aristoteles 
Arrian 
Athencas . 
Aalus Gellms . 
Ausonius . 
Boethius . 
Cassar 
Callimachus 
Catullus . 
Ciceronis Opera 
Cicero, de Offlciis . 

, Rpisto]«9 Kamil. 

, Epistolasad Attic. 



1545 Romt. 

1518 Venice, Aldus, 

1480? MUan. 

1474 Ronu, 

1654 Paris. 

1556 Zurich, 

1496. Florence, 

1551 Paris. 

1409 Rome. 

1496 Vmiee. 

1495-8 Venice. 

1535 Venice. 

1514 Venice. 

1409 Rome. 

1472 Venice.. 

Absque anno, circ, 147^ 

1469 Rome. 

Absque anno. Florene§ 

1472 Venice. 

1498 Milan. 

14G5 Mentz. 

1407 { „ ^ 

1400 { ^'^' 



* Tiraboschi, viii., 197-219, 

t Jugler, Hist. Litteraria, p. 206, ec allbL 
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Cicero, de Orttoi« . 
, Khetoriea 
, Oretionea 

, Opera Phihwoph. 

Glaudian . 
Demottbenes . 
Diodoroa, r, lib. 

,xy.lib. 

Diogenea Laertiua 
Dio Casaiua 
Dionyaioa Halicam. 
Kpictetua . 
Euripidaa . 
Euctid . 
Florua 
Herodian . 
Herodotoa 
Heaiod, Op. et Dies 
.Op. 



1490 Keme*. 
1471 Rmm, 

1471 I ^^'^' 

Absque anno. BrucUu 

1504 Venkt. 

1538 BoMle. 

1559 Paris. 

1533 BtuU. 

1548 ParU. 

1546 Parit. 

1588 Veniee. 

1513 Fcnice. 



1533 £a*U, 

1470 Paru. 

1513 Venice. 

1502 Venice. 

1493 Jft/«n. 

1495 Venice. 

1488 Fbrence. 

Abaqne anno. 

1493 Milan. 

1544 J^ijif. 

1470 Venice. 
Abaque anno. Rome, 

1469 Rome. 
1584 jBoW*. 
1460 Rome 

1496 Florence. 

1473 Bresda, 
1513 Fduce. 
1472 Vfluce. 
Ante 1474 iVitremMcr;. 

1515 Florence. 

1600 Florence. 

1471 Bofe^rno. 

1516 renicr 
1476? 
1596 7roy^. 

1601 ifuff^urff. 
1513 Venice. 
1513 Veiuce. 

1472 r«ac«. 
1409 Venice. 
1471 
1509 Vmice. 

1517 Venice. 
1530 Haguenow. 

1470 12om«. 
Abaque anno. J?oiiu. 

1470 Paris. 
1475 JVbj>^. 
1484 F«rrara. 

1471 Rome. 
1512 remcf. 
1472? 

1516 Venice. 

1470 /2omc. 

1468? Venice. 
Ante 1470? Straabwrg 

1493 Jfi7an. 

1502 Venice. 

1474 /tome. 
Ante 1470? Straeburg. 
1520 0m/«. 
1469 Rome. 
1516 Florence. 



Homer 

Horaliua . 

kocrates . 

Joaephua . 

Juatin 

Juvenal 

Liviua 

Longinua . 

Lucan 

Locian 

Lucretiua . 

Lvsiaa 

Macrobiua 

Maniliua . 

Oppian 

Orpheua . 

Ovid . 

Paoaaniaa 

PMroniiia . 

PhasdnM . 

Photiua 

Pindar 

Plata 

Plautua 

Plinii, Nat. Hist. 

. EpiaC. . 

PlntATcb, Op. Moral 

, Vit» 

Polybiua 

QuintiJian 

Quintua Cortina 

Salluat 

Seneca 

SenecaB Tragedie 

Siliua Italicua 

Sopbocles 

Suiiua 

Strabo 

Suetonius 

Tacitus 

Terence . 

Theochtua 

Thucydides 

Valenna Flaccua 

Valeriua Haximua 

Velleioa Patercnlua 

Virgil . . 

Xenophon 

3. It will be perceived, that even in the 
Chance ia "li^^dle of this century, some far 
sharaeter from uncommon writers had not 
oTicaming. yg^ [}een given to the press. But 
most of the rest hfwl gone through several 
editions, which it would be tedious to enu- 
merate; and the mrans of acquiring an 



extensive, though not, in all respects, very 
exact erudition, might perhaps be nearly 
as copious as at present. In conseauence, 
probably, among other reasons, of these 
augmented stores of classical literature, 
its character underwent a change. It be- 
came less polished and elegant, but more 
Ikborions and profound. The German or 
Cisalpine type, if I may use the word, 

Srevailed over the Italian, the school of 
udaeus over that of Bembo ; nor was Ita 
ly herself exempt from its ascendancy. 
This advance of erudition at the expense 
of taste was, perhaps, already perceptible 
in 1550, for we cannot accommodate oui 
arbitrary divisions to the real changes of 
things ; yet it was not hitherto so evident 
in Italy as it became in the latter part of 
the century. The writers of this age, be- 
tween 1550 and 1600, distinguish them- 
selves from their predecessors not only 
by a disregard for the graces of language, 
but by a more prodigal accumulation of 
quotations, and more elaborate efforts to 
discriminate and to prove their positions. 
Aware of the censors whom they may 
encounter in an increasing body of schol- 
ars, they seek to secure themselves in the 
event of controversy, or to sustain their 
own differences from those who have gone 
already over the same ground. Thus 
books of critical as well as antiquarian 
learning often contain little of original dis- 
quisition which is not interrupted at every 
sentence by quotation, and in some inr 
stances are hardly more than the adver- 
saria, or commonplace books, in which 
the learned were accustomed to register 
their daily observations in study. A lato 
German historian remarks the contrast 
between the Commentary of Paulus Cor- 
tesius on the schola^^ic philosophy, pub- 
lished in 1503, and the Mythologia of Na- 
talis Conies in 1551. The first, in spite 
of its subject, is classical in style, full of 
animation and good sense ; the second is 
a tedious mass of quotations, the materials 
of a book rather than a book, without a 
notion of representing anything in its spir- 
it and general result.* This is, in great 
measure, a characteristic of the age, and 
grew worse towards the end of the cen- 
tur]^. Such a book as the Annals of Ba- 
ronius, the same writer says, so shape- 
less, so destitute of every trace of elo- 
quence, could not have appeared in the 
age of Leo. But it may be added, that, 
with all the defects of Baronius, no one. 
in the age of Leo, could have put the read- 
er in the possession of so much knowl- 
edge. 



* Ranke, Die Papate dea 16ten und ITteo Jahr- 
hunderta. i., 48). 
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4. We may ieckoi\ among the chief 
CuiUTMKm caases of this diminutiou of ele-* 
of Graek. gance in style, the increased cul- 
ture of the Greek language ; not, certainly, 

^ that the great writers in Greek are infe- 
rior models to those in LAtin, but because 
the practice of composition was confined 
(0 the latter. Nor was the Greek really 
understood, in its proper structure and 
syntax, till a much later period. It was, 
however, a sufficiently laborious task, with 
the defective aids then in existence, to 
learn even the single words of that most 
copious tongue; and in this some were 
eminently successful. Greek was not 
very much studied in Italy ; we may per- 
haps say, on the contrary, that po one na- 
tive of that country, afier the middle of 
the century, except Angelus Caninius 
and iGmilius Portus, both of whom lived 
wholly on this side of the Alps, acquired 
any remarkable reputation in it ; for Pe- 
trus Victorius had been distinguished in 
the earlier period. It is to France and 
Germany that we should look for those 
who made Grecian literature the domain 
of scholars. It is impossible to mention 
every name, but we must select the more 
eminent ; not, however, distinguishing the 
labourers in the two vineyards of ancient 
learning, since they frequently lent their 
service alternately to each. 

5. The University of Paris, thanks to 
Prindpii ^^ encouragement given by Fran- 
■cMara: cis I., stood in the first rank for 
''**'"^"*- philological learning; and as no 
other in France could pretend to vie 
with her, she attracted students from 
every part Toussain, Danes, and Dorat 
were conspicuous professors of Greek. 
The last was also one of the celebrated 
pleiad of French poets, but far more dis- 
tinguished in the dead tongues than in his 
own. But her chief boast was Tumebus, 
so called by the gods, but by men Tour- 
nebceuf, and, as some have said, of a Scots 
family who must have been denominated 
Tumbull.* Tumebus was one of those 
industrious scholars who did not scorn 
the useful labour of translating Greek au- 
thors into Latin, and is among the best of 
that clasa But his reputation is chiefly 
founded on the Adversaria, the first part 
of which appeared in 1564, the second in 
1565, the third, posthumously, in 1580. 
U is wholly misceUaneous, divided into 

• Biogr. Usiv. The penultimate of Toroebusis 
■ade both short and long bv the Latin poets of the 
age, bat more commonljr tne latter, wtiich seems 
contrary to what we should think right. Even 
Greek will not help us, for we find him called both 
rovpvdtts and rosfnyto^— Maittaire, Vitae Stephanor., 
ToL iii. 



chapters, merely as resting-places to the 
reader ; for the contents of each are most- 
ly a collection of unconnected notes. Such 
books, truly adversaria or commonplaces, 
were not unusual ; but can, of course, only 
be read in a desultory manner, or consulted 
upon occasion. The Adversaria of Tume- 
bus contain several thousand explanations 
of Latin passages. They are eminent foi 
conciseness, few remarks exceeding half a 
page, and the greater part being much 
shorter. He passes witnout notice from 
one subject to another the most remote, 
and has been so much too rapid for his 
editor, that the titles of each chapter, mul- 
tifarious as they are, afibrd fVequently bat 
imperfect notions of its contents. The 
phrases explained are generally difficult ; 
so that this miscellany gives a high notion 
of the erudition of Tumebus, and it has 
furnished abundant materials to later com- 
mentators. The best critics of that and 
the succeeding age, Gesner, Scaliger, Lifv 
sius, Barthius, are loud in his praises ; nor 
has he been blamed, except for his excess 
of brevity and rather too great proneness 
to amend.the text of authors, wherein he 
is not remarkably successful .* Montaigne 
has taken notice of another merit in Turae^ 
bus, that, with more learning than any who 
had gone before for a thousand years, he 
was wholly exempt from the pedantry 
characteristic of scholars, and could con* 
verse upon topics remote from his. own 
profession, as if he had lived continually 
m the world. 

6. A Work very similar in its nature ts 
the Adversaria of Tumebus was Petr««vio 
the VariaB Lectiones of Petros ««*«•. 
Victorius (Vettori), professor of Greek 
and Latin rhetoric at Florence during the 
greater part of a long life, which ended in 
1585. Thuanus has said, with some hy- 
perbole, that Victorius saw the revival and 
almost the extinction of learning in Italy.f 
No one, perhaps, deserved more praise 
in the restoration of the text of Cicero; 
no one, according to Huet, translated bet- 

* Blount, Baillet The latter beghis his coIIee> 
tion of these testimonies by saying that Tumebus 
has had as many admirers as readera, and is almost 
the only critic whom envy hpM not presumed to at- 
tack. Baiiler, however, speaks of his correction of 
Cfreek and Latin passages. I have not observed any 
of the former in the Adversaria ; the book, if I am 
not mistaken, relates wholly to Latin criticism. 
Muretus calls Tnmebas, " Homo immensa quadam 
doctrine copia instructus, ted interdnm nimis pro 
pere, et nimis cupid^ amplezari aolitns est ea qua 
m mentem veoerant."— Varis Lectiones, l.x..c. 18. 
Muretus, as usual with critics, iriiuta cadit sua: the 
same charge might be brought against himself 

t Petrus Victorius longs va »Ute id consecutus 
est, ut literas in Italia renascentesetpBneeztim;ta8 
viderit.-~Thuanus, ad ann. 1585» apod Biount 
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ter from Greek ; no one was mortf acctt- 
rate in observing the readings of manu- 
scripts, or more cautious in his own cor- 
rections. But his' Variae Lectiones, in 
thirty-eight books, of which the first edi- 
tion appeared in 1583, though generally 
extolled, has not escaped the severity of 
Scaliger, who savs that there is less of 
valuable matter in the whole work than 
in one book of the Adversaria of Turne- 
bus.* Scaliger, however, had previously 
spoken in high terms of Yictorius : there 
had been afterward, as he admits, some 
ill-will between them ; and the tongue or 
pen of this great scholar is never guided 
by candour towards an opponent. I am 
not acquainted with the Variae Lectiones 
of Victorius except through my authorities. 
7. The same title was given to a sim- 
Manciu. ^^^ miscellany by Marc Antony 
Murctus, a native of Limoges. 
The first part of this, containing eight 
books, was published in 1550, seven more 
books in 1586, the last four in 1600. This 
great classical scholar of the sixteenth 
century found in the eighteenth one well 
worthy to be his editor, Ruhnkenius of 
Leyden, who has called the Variae Lec- 
tiones of Muretus ** a work worthy of 
Phidias -^ an expression rather amusingly 
characteristic of the value which verbal 
critics set upon their labours. This book 
of Muretus contains only miscellaneous 
illustrations of passages which might seem 
obscure, in the manner of those we have 
already mentioned. Sometimes he min- 
gles conjectural criticisms ; and in many 
chapters only points out parallel passages, 
or relates incidentally some classical sto- 
ry. His emendations are frej^uently good 
and certain, though at other times we may 
justly think him too bold.f Muretus is 
read with far more pleasure than Tume- 
bus ; his illustrations relate more to the 
attractive parts of Latin criticism, and 
may be compared to the miscellaneous 
remarks of Jortin^ But in depth of eru- 
dition he is probably much below the Pa- 



• Scaiigeratia Seeanda. 

t The following will aervt a« an instance. In the 
speech of GalgacuB (Taciti vita ^gricols), instead 
of '* libertatem non in prssentia taturi,** which, in- 
deed, is unintelligible enough, be would read **in 
libertatem, non in populi Komani servitium nati.** 
Such a conjecture would not be endured in the pres- 
ent stHfie of eriticism. Moreius, however, settles 
it in the current style: vuigus quid probet, quid 
non probet, nunqnam laboravi. 

t The following titles of chapters, from the eighth 
book of the Varia Lectiones, wiU show the agree- 
able diversity of Muretus's illustrations : 

1. Comparison of Poets to Bees, by Pindar, Hor- 
ace, Lucretiua. Line of Horace : 

Naets 
Uluatpated by Euiipidet. 



risian professor. Muretus seems to take 
pleasure in censuring Victorius. 

8. Turnebus, Victorius, Muretus, with 
two who have been before men- Gruier's 
tioned, Ccelius Rhodigihus and Thesaurus 
Alexander ab Alexandro, may c^^^^^"- 
be reckoned the chief contributors to this 
general work of literary criticism in the 
sixteenth century. But there were many 
more, and some of considerable merit, 
whom we must pass over. At the be- 
ginning of the next century, G niter col- 
lected the labours of preceding critics 
in six very thiok and closely-printed vol- 
umes, to which Parous, in 1623, added a 
seventh, entitled '' Lampas, sive Fax Lib- 
eralium Artium," but more commonly call- 
ed Thesaurus Criticus. A small portion 
of these belong to the fifteenth century, 
but none extend beyond the following;. 
Most of tlie numerous treatises in this 
ample collection belong to the class of 
Adversaria, or miscellaneous remarks. 
Though not so studiously concise as those 
of Turnebus, each of these is ffenerally 
contained in a page or two, and their mul- 
titude is consequently immense. Those 
who now, by glancing at a note, obtain the 



2. A passsge in Aristotle's Rhetoric, lib. ii., ex. 
plained difierently from P. Victorius. 

3. Comparison of a passage in the PhsBdrus of 
Plato, witn Cicero*s translation. 

4. Passage in the Apologia Socratis, correctad 
and explaimd. 

5. Line in Virgil, shown to be imitated from Ho> 
mer. 

6 Slips of Memory in P. Victorius, noticed. 

7. Passaije in Aristotle's Rhetoric explained from 
his Metaphysics. 

8. Another passage in the same book explained. 

9. Passage m Cicero pro Rabirio, corrected. 

10. Imitation of iEscbines in two passages of 
Cicero's 3d Catilinarian oraiion. 

1 1. Imitation of .fischines and I>emostbenes in 
two passages of Cicero's Declamation against Sal- 
Ittst [Not genuine.] 

12. inficetus is the right word, not infacetas. 

13. Passage m the 5tD book of Aristotle's Ethics 
corrected. 

14. The word ita^ptvievBai^ in the 2d book of Ar- 
istotle's Rhetoric, not rightly explained by Victorius. 

I^ The word asinus, in Catullus (Carm. 95> 
does not signify an ass, but a millstone. 

16. Lines of Euripides, ill-translated by Cicero. 

17. Passage in Cicero's Epistfes misunderstood 
by Politian and Victorius. 

IB. Passage in the Phasdrus explained. 

19. Difference between Accusation and Invec- 
tiTe, illustrated from Demosthenes and Cicero. 

20. Imitation of .£schines by Cicero. Two pal- 
sages of Livy amended. 

21. MuUeies erudites plenimqoe libidtnoaaa astf 
from Juvenal and Euripides. 

22. Nobleness of Character displayed by Iphic- 
rates. 

23. That Hercules was a physiciaii, who cured 
Alcestis when given over. 

24. Cruelty of King Dejotarus, related fr^m Plu- 
tarch. , 

25. Hnmane law of the Persians 
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result of the patient diligence of these 
men, should feel some respect for their 
names, and some admiration for their 
acuteness and strength of memory. They 
had to poUate the whole of antiquity ; they 
phmged into depths which the indolence 
of modern philology, screening itself un- 
der the garb of fastidiousness, affects to 
deem unworthy to be explored, and thought 
themselves bound to become lawyers, 
physicians, historians, artists, agricultu- 
rists, to elucidate the difficulties which 
ancient writers present. It may be doubt- 
ed, also, whether our more recent editions 
of the classics have preserved all the im- 
portant materials which the indefatigaJ}le 
exertions of the men of the sixteenth cen- 
tury accumulated. In the present state 
of philology, there is incomparably more 
knowledge of grammatical niceties, at 
least in the Greek language, than they 
possessed, and more critical acuteness, 
perhaps, in correction, though in this they 
were not always deficient ; but for the 
exegetical part of criticism — the interpre- 
tation and illustration of passages, not 
corrupt, but obscure — we may not be 
wronff in suspecting that more has been 
lost than added in the eighteenth and pres- 
ent centuries to the savarts in us, as the 
French affect to call them, whom we find 
in the bulky and forgotten volumes of 
Grater. 

9. Another and more numerous class of 
fiditfoht of ^^^^ ^^^ devoted themselves to 
Greek ind the Same labour were the editors 
Latin an- of Greek and Roman authors. 
**" And here, again, it is impossible 
to do more than mention a few, who seem, 
in the judgment of the best scholars, to 
stand above their contemporaries. The 
early translations of Greek, made in the 
fifteenth century, and generally very de- 
fective through the slight knowledge of 
the language that even the best scholars 
then possessed, were replaced by others 
more exact; the versions of Xenophon 
by Leunclavius, of Plutarch by Xylander, 
of Demosthenes by Wolf, of Euripides 
and Aristides by Canter, are greatly es- 
teemed. Of the first, Huet says, that he 
omits or perverts nothing, his Latin often 
answering to the Greek, word for word, 
and preserving the construction and ar- 
I rangement, so that we find the original au- 
thor complete, yet with a purity of idiom, 
and a free and natural air not often met 
with.* Stephens, however, according to 
Scaliger, did not highly esteem the learn- 
ing of Leunclavius.f France, Germany, 



• Baillet. Blount. Niceron, ▼ol. 26. 
4 Scabgerana Secunda. 



and the Low Countries, besides Basle and 
Geneva, were the prolific parents of new 
editions, in many cases very copiously il- 
lustrated by erudite commentaries. 

10. The Tacitus of Lipsius is his best 
work, in the opinion of Scaliger Tacnua of 
and in his own. So great a mas- Liiwius. 
ter was he of this favourite author, that 
he offered to repeat any passage with a 
dagger at his breast, to be used against 
him on a failure of memory.* Lipsius, 
after residing several years at Leyden in 
the profession of the reformed religion, 
went to Louvain, and discredited himself 
by writing in favour of the legendary mir- 
acles of that country, losing sight of all 
his critical sagacity. The Protesunts 
treated his desertion and these later wri- 
tings with a contempt which has, perhaps, 
sometimes been extended to his produc- 
tions of a superior character. The article 
on Lipsius, in Bayle, betrays some of this 
spirit ; and it appears in other Protestants, 
especially Dutch critics. Hence they un- 
dervalue his Greek learning, as if he had 
not been able to read the language, and 
impute plagiarism when there seems to be 
little ground for the charge. Casaubou 
admits that Lipsius has translated Polyb- 
ius better than his predecessors, though 
he does not rate his Greek knowledge 
very high.f 

11. Acidalius, whose premature death 
robbed philological literature of Horace of 
one from whom much had been i^n»bin<M- 
expected,! Paulus Manutius, and Petrus 
Victorius, are to be named with honour 
for the criticism of Latin authors, and the 
Lucretius of Giffen or Giphanius, publish- 
ed at Antwerp, 1566, is still esteemed.^ 
But we may select the Horace of Lambi- 
nus as a conspicuous testimony to the 
classical learning of this age. It appear- 
ed in 1561. In this he claims to have 
amended the text, by the help of ten man- 
uscripts, most of them found by him in 
Italy, whither he had gone in the suije of 
Cardinal Toumon. He had previously 
made large collections for the illustration 
of Horace, from the Greek philosophers 
and poets, from Athensus, Stobeeus, and 
Pausanias, and other sources with which 
the earlier interpreters had been less fa- 



♦ Niceron, xxiv., 119. 

t Casaub., Bpist. zxi. A long and elaborate erit* 
imie on LIpsiua will be found in Baillet, vol. ii. ^4to 
edit.), art. 437. See also Bloant, Bayle, and Nice- 
ron. 

t Tbe notes of Acidaiios (who died at tbe age of 
28, in 1595) on Tacitus, Plantas, and other Latin 
authors, are much esteemed. He is a bold cor- 
rector of the text. The Biognipbie Universelie 
has a better article than that in tbe 34th volume of 
Niceron. f Biogr. Univ. 
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nuliar. . TlioK^ commentatois, however, 
among whom Hermannus Figulus, Baditis 
Aacensius, and Antonios MancinelluSt as 
well as some who had confined themselves 
to the Ars Poetica, Grisolius, Achilles 
Statins (in his real name Estago, one of 
^e few good scholars of Portugal), and 
Luisinius, are the most considerable, had 
not left unreaped a very abundant harvest 
of mere explanation. But Lambinus con- 
tributed much to a more elegant criticism, 
by pointing out parallel passages, and by 
displaying the true spirit and feeling of his 
author. The text acquired a new aspect, 
we may almost say, in the hands of Lam- 
binus, at least when we compare it with 
the edition of Landino in 1482 ; but some 
of the gross errors in this had been cor- 
rected by intermediate editors. It may 
be observed, that he had far less assist- 
ance from prior commentators in the Sa- 
tires and Epistles than in the Odes« Lam- 
binns, who became professor of Greek at 
Paris in 1561, is known also by his edi- 
tions of Demosthenes, of Lucretius, and 
of Cicero.* That of Plautus is in less 
esteem. He has been reproached with a 
prolixity and tediousness, which has nat- 
uralized the verb lambiner in the French 
language. But this imputation is not, in 
my opinion, applicable to his commentary 
upon Horace, which I should rather char- 
acterize as concise. It is always perti- 
nent and full of matter. Another charge 
against Lambinus is for rashness in con- 
Jecturalf emendation, no unusual faihng 
of ingenious and spirited editors. 

12. Cruquius (de Crusques) of Ypres, 

Ofcnwuii-. ^*^»"fi^ ^^^ advantage of sever- 
^ al new manuscnpts of Horace, 



* Tbii edition bj Lambinus is said to mark the 
beginning of one of tbe seven ages in which those 
of tbe great Roman orator have been arranged. 
The first comprehends the early editions of seuar- 
ate worka. The second be^ina with ihe earliest 
entire edition, that of Milan, m 1498. The third is 
dated from the first edition which contains copious 
notes, that of Venice, by Petrus Victorias, in 1534. 
Tbe foartb, from the more extensive annotations 
men not long afterward by Paalus Manutius. 
The fifth, aa has just been said, from this edition 
by Lambinus, in 1566, which has been thought too 
n^h in correction of Ihe text A sixth epoch was 
xnade by Gruter, in 1618; and this period is reck- 
oned to comprehend most editions of that and the 
aocceeding centur? ; for the seventh and last a^e 
dales, it seems, only from the edition of EmesU, m 
1774— Biogr. Univ., art. Cicero. See Blount, for 
discrepant opioiona expressed by tbe critics about 
the general merits of Lambinus. 

t Henry Stephens says, that no one had been so 
aodscioua in altering the text by conjecture as 
Lambinus. In Manutio non tantam quantam in 
l»smbino audaciam, aed valde tamen periculosam 
at ciiam. — Maittaire, vita Stepbanorum, p. 401. It 
will be seen that Scaliger finds exactly the same 
fault with Stephens himself. 
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which he discovered in a convent at Ghent, 
published an edition with many notes of 
nis own, besides an abundant commenta- 
ry, collected from the fflosses he found in 
his manuscripts, usually styled the Scho* 
liast of Cruquius. The Odes appeared at 
Bruges in 1565 ; the Epodee at Antwerp in 
1569 ; the Satires in 1575 : the whole to- 
gether was first published in 1578. But 
the Scholiast is /ound in no edition of 
Cruquius^s Horace before 1505.* Cru- 
quius appears to me inferior as a critic to 
Lambinus; and, borrowing much from 
him as well as Tumebus, seldom names 
him except for censure. An edition of 
Horace at Basle, in 1580, sometimes call- 
ed that of the forty commentators, inclu- 
ding a very few before the extinction of 
letters, is interesting in philological his- 
tory, by the light it throws on the state 6f 
criticism in the earlier part of the centu- 
ry ; for it is remarkable that Lambinus is 
not included in the number, and it will, I 
think, confirm what has been said above 
in favour of those older critics. 

13. Henry Stephens, thus better known 
among us than by his real sur- Henry sta- 
name Etienne, the most illustri- ^^^^^ 
ous (if, indeed, he surpassed his father) of 
a family of great pnnters, began his la- 
bours at Paris in 1554, with the princeps 
editio of Anacreon.f He had been edu- 
cated in that city under Danes Toussaiii 
and Tumebus X ^^^y though eaually learn- 
ed in both languages, devotea himself to 
Greek, as being more neglected than Lat- 
in.& The press of Stephens might be 
called the central point of illumination to 
Europe. In the year 1557 alone he pub- 
lishea, as Maitlaire observes, more edi- 
tions of ancient authors than would have 
been sufficient to make the reputation of 



♦ BiogT. Univ. 

t An excellent life of Henry Stephens, as well as 
others of the rest of his family, was written by 
Maittaire, bat which does not supersede those for- 
merly published by Alineloveen. These together 
are amoni the best illustrations of the philological 
history of the sixteenth century that we possess. 
They nave been abridged, with some new matter, 
bj Mr. Oreawell, in bis Early History of the Pa- 
nsian Greek Pres8.~Almeloveen, Vita Stephano- 
ram, p. 60. Maittaire, p. 200. 

X Almeloveen, p. 70. His father made him learn 
Greek before he had acquired Iiatin.>- Maittaire, 
p. 196. 

4 The life of Stephens in tbe 36th volume of Ni- 
ceron is long and useful. That in the Biographie 
Univeiselle is not bad, but enumerates few editions 
published by this most laborious scholar, and thus 
reduces tbe nnrober of his works t6 twenty-six. • 
Hnet says (whom I quote from Blounf). that Ste 

E»hens may be called " The Translator par ezcel- 
ence ;*' such is bis diligence and accuracy, so hap- 
py his skill in ^ving the character of his author, so 
great his perspicuity and elegance. 
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another author. His publications, as enu- 
merated by Niceron (I have not counted 
tliem in Maittaire), amount to 103, of 
which by far the greater part are classical 
editions, more valuable than his original 
i^orks. Baillet says of Henry Stephens, 
that he was second only to Budsus in 
Greek learning, though he seems to put 
Pumebus and Camerarius nearly on the 
same level. But perhaps the majority of 
scholars would think him superior, on the 
whole, to all the three; and certainly 
Tumebus, whose Adversaria are confined 
to Latin interpretation, whatever renown 
he might deserve by his oral lectures, has 
left nothing that could warrant our assign- 
ing him an equal place. jScaliger, howev- 
er, accuses Henry Stephens of spoiling 
all the authors he edited by wrong altera- 
tions of the text.* This charge is by no 
means unfrequently brought agaunst the 
critics of this age. 

14. The year 1572 is an epoch in Greek 
liexicon or literature, by the publication of 
coiisiaoiin. Stcpheus's 'Thesaurus. A lexi- 
con had been published at Basle in 1562, 
by Robert Constaptin, who, though he 
made use of that famous press, lived at 
Caen, of which he was a native. Scali- 
ger speaks in a disparaging tone both of 
Constantin and his lexicon. But its gen- 
eral reputation has been much higher. 
A modern critic observes, that " a very 
great proportion of the explanations and 
authorities in Stephens's Thesaurus are 
borrowed from it.''t We must presume 
that this applies to the first edition ; for 
the second, enlarged by iGmilius Portus, 
which is more common, did not appear till 
ISOl.J "The principal defects of Con- 
stantin,*' it is added, '' are, first, (he con- 
fused and ill-digested arrangement of the 



* Omnes aaoUjuot edidit, cditve libros, etiam 
meos, 8U0 arbitrio jam corrupit et deincept cor- 
rumpet.^Scalig. Pnma, p. 96. Against this sharp, 
and. perhaps, rash judgment, we may set that of 
Maittaire, a competent scholar, though not like 
Scaliger, and without his arrogance and scorn of 
the world. Heurici editiones ideo miror,quod eas, 
quam posset accuratissime aut ipse aut per alios, 
quos complures noverat, Tiros eruditos, ad omnium 
turn manuscriptorutn turn impressomm codicum 
(idem, non sine maximo delectu et suo (quo max- 
im^ in GrsBcis praesertim pollobat) aliorumque judi- 
cio elaboravit.— Vits Stephanorum, t. ii., p. 284. 
No man, perhaps, ever puolished so many editions 
as Stephens ; nor was any other printer of so much 
nt6 to letters ; for he knew much more than the 
AMi or the Juntas Yet he hsd phinned many 
more publications, as Maittaire has collected from 
whst ne has drmpnd in various places, p. 469. 

t Quarterly Review, toI. rxvii. 

i The first edition of this Lexicon sometimes 
bears the name of Crespin, the printer at Basle ; 
and both Bsillet and Bayle have fallen into the 
mistake of believing that there were two different 
works. .See Niceron, vol. zxvii. 



interpretation of words ;^and, secondly 
the absence of all distinction between 
primitives and deriratives." It appears 
by a Greek letter of Constantin, prefixed 
to the first edition, that he had been as- 
sisted in his labours by Gesner, Henry 
Stephens, Tumebus, Camerarius, andoth 
er learned contemporaries. He gives his 
authorities, if not so much as we should 
desire, very far more than the editors of 
the former Basle lexicon. This lexicon, 
as was mentioned in a former chapter, is 
extremely defective and full of errors, 
though a letter of Giynseus, prefixed to 
the edition of 1539, is nothing but a strain 
of unqualified eulogy, little warranted by 
the suffrage of later scholars. I found, 
however, on a loose calculation, the num- 
ber of words in this edition to be not 
much fess than 50,000.* 

15. Henry Stephens had devoted twelve 
years of hts laborious life to THeiaanM 
this immense work, large mate- orsispheafc 
rials for which had been collected by 
his father. In comprehensive and copious 
interpretation of words it not onlv left 
far behind every earlier dictionary, but is 
still the single Greek lexicon ; one which 
some have ventured to abridge or enlarge, 



* Henry Stephens, in an epistle De sua Typo* 
grapbiae statu ad quosdam amicos, gives an ac- 
count of his own labours on the Thesaurus. The 
following passage on the earlier lexicons may be 
worth reading. lis qus circumferuntur lexicit 
Gr»co-Latinis primani imposutt manum monachus 
quidam, frater Johannes Crastonus, Placentinus, 
Carmelitanus ; sed cum is jejunis expositionihus, 
in quibus vemaculo etiam sennone interdum, id est 
Itafico, utitur, contentus fuisset, pdrfonctorii item 
constnictiooes verbonim indicasset, nallos autorum 
locos profersns ex quibus ills pariter et signifies* 
tiones cognosci possent i multi poslea certalim mul- 
ta hinc inde sine ullo delectu ac judicio excerpta 
inseruerunt. Donee tandem indoclis typographis de 
augenda lexicorum mole inter se cenantimis, et 
prsBmia iis qui id prsstarent proponentibus, qQ« je> 
jurliB. et, si ita loqui licet, macilentsB antea erant ex- 
positiones, adeo pingues et crassa reddita sunt, nt 
m illis passim ninilaliud quam Boeoticam soem a^ 
noscamus. Nam pauca ex Budao, aliisque idoneis 
sutoribus, et ea quidem parum fideliter descripta, 
utpote parum intellects, multa contra ex Lapo 
Florentmo, Leonardo Aretino, aliisque ejusdena 
farina interpreiibus, ut similes habent labra lacta- 
cas, in opus illud transtulemnt. Ex iis quidem 
certe locis in quorum interpretstione felix foit Lao- 
rentios VsUa, pancissimos protulerunt ; sed pro 
perverso suo judicio, perversissimas.quasque ejus 
mterpretatiooes, qusles prope innumeras a me an- 
nouus in Latinis Herodoti et Thucvdidis edition!*- 
bus videbis, delegerunt egrsgii illi lezicorom seu 
consarcinatores seu interpolatores, quibus, tanquam 
gemmis, ilia insignirent. Quod si non quam mol* 
ta, sed duntaxat quam multorum geoerum errata ibi 
sint, commemorare velim, inerito certe exclamabo, 
rt wi^hwt ^ '* ivurmt rl i* h^r^riw xaraX/fM ; ▼iz 
enim ullum vitii genus pos^e a nobis cogitart aut 
fingi existimo, cujus ibi aliquod exemplum non ez« 
tat. p. 156. He prod'ices afterward some gross in- 
stances of error. 
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Imt none have presomed to supenede. 
Its .arrangement, as is, perhaps, scarce 
necessary to say, is not accorainff to an 
alphabetical, but radical order ; that is, the 
supposed roots following each other al» 
pbaDetkcally ; ever>r denvative or com- 
pound, of whatever initial letteTt is placed 
after the primary word. This method is 
certainly not very convefuent to the unin- 
formed reader ; and perhaps, even with a 
view to the scientific knowledge of the 
language, it should have been deferred for 
a more advanced stage of etymological 
leacning. The Thesaurus imbodies the 
critical writings of Budaeus and Camera- 
lius, with whatever else had been contrib- 
uted by the Greek exiles of the preceding 
age aiui by their learned disciples. Much, 
no doubt, has since been added to what 
we find in the Thesaurus of Stephens, as 
to the nicety of idiom and syntax, or to 
the principles of formation of words, but 
not, perhaps, in copiousness of exfjana- 
tion, which is the proper object of a die- 
tionaiy. *^ The leading defects conspic- 
uous in Stephens," it is said by the critic 
already quoted, " are inaccurate or falsi- 
fied quotations, the deficiency of several 
thousand words, and a wrong classifica- 
tion of primitives and derivatives. At the 
same time, we ou^ht rather to be surpri- 
sed that, under existing disadvantages, he 
accomplished so much even in this last 
department, than that he left so much un- 
done." 

16. It has been questioned among bibli- 
▲bridgedby Offraphers whether there are two 
<<»pnt«- editions of the Thesaurus; the 
first in 1573, the second without a date, 
and probably after 1680. The affirmative 
seems to be sufficiently proved.* The 
sale, however, of so voluminous and ex- 
pensive a work did not indemnify its au- 
thor ; and it has often been compiaifted of, 
that Scapula, who had been employed un- 
der Stephens, injured his superior by the 
publication ojf his well-known abridgment 
m 1579. The fact, however, that Scapula 
had possessed this advantage, rests on lit- 
tle evidence ; and his preface, if it were 



• Nieeron (vol. zxtL) oontends that tiM tappoMd 
second edition difiert only by a chsnge in the title- 
page, wherein we find rather an anhappy attempt 
at wit in the following diatich aimed at Scapuia : 
Qnidam tttrtitmv me capulo tonus abdidit ensem : 
JEger eram a acapulis ; sanus at hue redeo. 
But it aeema that Stephens, in his Palsatra de Lip- 
aii Latinitate, mentions this second edition, which 
ia said by those who have examined it to have few- 
er typographical errors than the other, though it it 
admitted that the leavea might be intensixed with- 
out inconvenience, so close ia the resemblance.— 
Vid. Maittaire, p. 356-360. Brunet, Man. du Li^r. 
Oreswell, vol. h., p. S89l 



true, would be the highest degree of ef- 
frontery: it was nattual that some one 
should abridge so voluminous a lexicon. 
Literature, at least, owes an obligation to 
Scapula.* The temper of Henry Ste- 
phens, restless and uncertain, was not 
likely to retain riches : he passed several 
years in wandering over Europe, and, hav- 
ing wasted a considerable fortune amassed 
by his father, died in a public hospital at 
Lyons in 1598,t ** opibus,*' says his biogra- 
pher, "atque etiam ingenio destitutus in 
nosocomio." 

17. The Hellenismusof Angelus Canin- 
ius, a native of the Milanese, is HeUmiMnm 
merely a grammar. Tanaquil orcsninius 
Faber prefers it not only to that of Clenar- 
dus, but to all which existed even in his 
own time. It was published at Paris in 
1555. Those who ao not express them- 



* Maittaire aaya that Scapula's lexicon is aa per 
fidioua to the render aa its author was to his mas 
ter, and that Dr. Bosbv would not suffer his boys 
to use it, p. 358. But tnis has hardly been the gen 
eral opinion— dee Quarterly Review, MbittiprA. 

t Casaubon writes /rfH]uenlly to Scaliger aboa> 
die strange behaviour of hia faAber-in-law, and com 
plaina that be bad not even leave to look at tb« 
tx>oks in the latter's library, which he himself scarce 
ever visited. N6sti bominem, n^sti mores, nosti 
quid apud eom possim, hoe eat, quam nihil passim, 
qui videtur in auam perniciem coospirlsae.— Epist 
21. And, alill more severely, Epist. 41. Nam nos 
ter, etsi vivens valensq^ue, pndem numero hominun^ 
certe doctorum, eximi meruit ; ea est ilHos inha 
manitas, et quod invitus dico, delirium ; qui libros 
ouonlibet veteres, ot Indici gryphi aumm. aliie invi 
aet, aibi perire ainit, sed quid ille babeat ant non, 
juxta scio ego cum ignaviesimo. After Stephens's 
death, he wrote in kinder terms than he bad done 
before ; but regretting some publications, by which 
the editor of Gasaubon'a letters thinks he might 
mean the Apolog[ie pour Herodote, and the Pales- 
tra de Justi Lipaii Latinitate ; the former of which, 
a very well-known book, contains a apirited attack 
on the Romish priesthood, but with less regard ei> 
ther for truth or decorum in the selection of his 
atoriea than became the character of Stepbena; and 
the latter ia of little perttaence to its avowed sub* 
ject Henry Stepbena hail long been subject to a 
disorder natural enough to laborious men, qusdam 
actionum consuetarum aatietas et fastidium. — Mait- 
taire, p. 248. 

Robert Stephens had carried with him to Geneva 
in 1560, the punchea of bis types, made hi the ex- 
pense of Francis I., supposing, perhaps, that they 
were a gift of the king. On the death, however, ol 
Henry Stepbena, thev were claimed by Henry IV., 
and the Senate of Oen«va reatored them. They 
had heen pledged for 400 crowns, and Casaubon 
Gomplaina aa of a great injury, that the estate ot 
Stephens was made answerable to the creditoi 
when the pledge was given up to the King ol 
France.— See lie Clerc's remarka on this in Biblio- 
th6que Choisie, vol six.,, p. 219. Also, a vindica 
tioii of Stephens by Maittaire from the charge ot 
having atoleo them ( Viis Stephanorum, i., 34), and 
again in Greswell's Parisian Press, i., 399 He 
seems above the auapicion of theft ; but whether he 
had just cause to think the punchea were hia own, 
it is now impossible to decide. 
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selves 80 strongly, place him above his 
predecessors. Canioios is much fuller 
than Clenaidus; the edition by Crenius 
(Leyden, 1700) containing 360 pages. The 
syntax is very scanty ; Caninius was well 
conversant with the mutations of words, 
and is diligent in noting the differences of 
dialects, in which he has been thought to 
excel. He was acquainted with the di- 
gamma, and with iu Latin form. I will 
take this opportunity of observing, that the 
Verfara** Greek grammar of Vergara, men- 
crunmar. tioned in a former part of this 
work, and of which 1 now possess the 
Paris edition of 1567, printed by WUU 
iam Morel (ad Ck>mplutensem editionem 
excusum et restitutum), appears superior 
to those of Clenardus or Varenius. This 
book is doubtless very scarce : it is plain 
that Tanaquil Faber, Baillet, Morhof, and, 
I should add, Nicolas Antonio^ had never 
seen it,* nor is it mentioned by Brunet or 
Watts.t There is, however, a copy in the 
British Museum. Scaliger says that it is 
verv good, and that Caninius has borrow- 
ed from it the best parts.^ Vergara had, 
of course, profited by the commentaries of 
Budeus, the great source of Greek philol- 
ogy in western Europe ; but he displays, 
as far as I can judge by recollection more 
than comparison, an ampler knowledge of 
the rules of Greek than any of his other 
contemporaries. This grammar contains 
438 pages,^more than 100 of which are 

given to the syntax. A small grammar 
y Nunez, published at Valencia in 1555, 
seems chiefly borrowed from Clenardus 
or Vergara. 

18. Peter Ramus, in 1557, gave afresh 
Gramtnan P^^®^ ^f his acutcness and origi- 
or Ramus nality, by pubhshing a Greek 
Sr^^* grammar, with many important 
■*"■• variances from his precursors. 
Scaliger speaks of it with little respect ; 
but he is habitually contemptuous towards 
all but his immediate frienas.^ Lancelot, 
author of the Port Royal Grammar, praises 



• Blount. Baillet. 

t Antonio says it was printed at Alcala, 1573 ; 
deinde Parisiis, 1 550. The first is, of course, a false 
print : if the second is not so likewise, be had never 
seen the book. 

t Scaligerana Secnnda. F. Vergara, Espagnol, 
a compost uoe bonne grammsire Grecque, mats 
Caninius a pris tout le meilleur de tous. et a mis 
du sien aussi quelqoe chose dans son Hellenismus. 
rhis, as Bayle truly observes, reduces the eulogies 
Scaliger has elsewhere given Caninius to very Ut- 
ile ScaligBr*s loose expressions are not 6f much 
value. Yet he, who had seen Vergara's grammar, 
might better know what was original in otners tlian 
Tannquil Faber, who had never seen it. 

§ Scal-genina. Casaubon, it must be owned, 
irho had more candour than Scaliger, speaks equal- 
IT. ill of tae grammar of Ramus.— Epist. S78. 



highly that of Ramus, though he reckons 
it too intricate. This grammar I have 
not seen in its original state, but Sylbur- 
gius published one in 1582, which he pro- 
feiBses to have taken from the last edition 
of the Ramean grammar. It has been 
said that Laurence Rhodomann was the 
first who substituted the partition of the 
declensions of Greek nouns into three for 
that of Clenardus, who introduced or re- 
tained the prolix and unpnilosophical di- 
vision into ten.* But Ramus is clearly 
entitled to this credit. It would be doubt- 
ed whether he is equally to be praised, as 
he certainly has not been equally followed, 
in making no distinction of conjugations, 
nor separating the verbs in /it from those 
in «i>,on the ground that their general flex- 
ion is the same. Much has been added to 
this grammar by Sylburgius himself, a man 
in the first rank of Greek scholars ; ** espe- 
cially,** as he tells us, '' in the latter books, 
so that it may be called rather a supple^ 
ment than an abridgment of the grammar 
of Ramus." The syntax in this grammar 
is much better than in Clenardus, from 
whom some have erroneously supposed 
SylbuTgius to have borrowed : but I have 
not compared him with Vergara.f The 



* Morhof, I. iv., c. 6. Preface to translation of 
Matthiie*s Greek Grammar. The learned author of 
this preface has not slluded to Ramus, and, though 
he praises Sylburgtusfor his improvements in tne 
mocle of treating grammar, seems unscquainted 
with that work which i mention in the text. Two 
editions of it are in the British Museum. 1582 and 
1600 ; but, upon comparison, I believe that there is 
no differanoe between them. 

The best of these grammars of the 16th century 
bear no sort of comparison with those which have 
been latterly published in Germany. And it seems 
strange, at first sight, that the old scholars, such as 
Biidaras, Erasmus, Camerarius. and many more, 
shooM have written Greek, which they were fond 
of doing, much better than, from their great igno- 
rance of many fundamental rules of syntax, we 
could have anticipated. But reading continually, 
and thinking in Greek, the? found comparative ac* 
coney by a secret tact, and by oontimiai imitation 
of what they read. Languaae is always a mosaic 
work, made up of associated fragments, not of sep- 
arate molecules ; we repeat, not the simple words, 
but the phrases, and even the sentenres we hsve 
caught nom others. Bodeus wrote Greek with- 
out knowing its grammar, that is, without a dis- 
tinct notion of moods or tenses, as men speak theif 
own language tolerably well without having ever 
attended to a grammatical rule. StiU, manjr faults 
must be found in such writing on a close inspec- 
tion. The case was partly the same in Latin during 
the middle ages, except that Latin was at that time 
better understood than Greek was in the 16th cen- 
tury ; not that so many words were known, but 
thoee who wrote it best had more correct notions 
of the grammar. 

t Vossius says of the grammarians in general, ex 
quibus doctrins et industry laodem maxima mihi 
meruisse videntur Angelus Caninius et Kridericus 
Sylbuifius — Aristarchus, p. 6. It is said that, in 
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Greek grammar of SancUua is jvaiaed by 
Lancelot ; yet, from what he tells us of it, 
we may infer that Sanctius, though a great 
master of Latin, being comparatively un- 
learned in Greek, displayed such temerity 
in his hypotheses as to fall into very great 
errors. The first edition was printed at 
Antwerp in 1581. 

10 A few more books of a grammatical 
camerariu, nature, falling within the present 
Canter, Ro- period, may be found in Morhof. 
borteiiitt. Baillet, and the bibl^pgraphicai 
collections ; but neither in number nor im- 
portance do they deserve much notice.* 
In a more miscellaneous philology, the 
Commentaries of Camerarius, 1551, are 
superior to any publication of the kind 
since that of Budaeua in 1539. The Novs 
Lectiones of William Canter, though the 
work of a very young man, deserve to be 
mentioned as almost the first effort of an 
art which has done much for ancient lit- 
erature — that of restoring a corrupt text, 
through conjecture, not loose and empiri- 
cal, but guided by skilful sagacity, and 
upon principles which we may, without 
impropriety, not only call scientific, but 
approximating sometimes to the logic of 
the Novum Organum. The earher critics, 
not always possessed of many manu- 
scripts, had recourse, more, indeed, in 
Latin than in Greek, to conjectural emen- 
dation ; the prejudice against which, often 
carried too far by those who are not suf- 
ficiently aware of the enormous ignorance 
and carelessness which ordinary manu- 
scripts display, has also been heightened 
by the random and sometimes very im- 
probable guesses of editors. Canter, be- 
sides the practice he showed in his Novs 
Lectiones, laid down the principles of his 
theory in a " Syntagma de Ratione emen- 
dandi Graecos Auc tores," reprinted in the 
second volume of Jebb^s edition of Aristi- 
des. He here shows what letters are apt 
to be changed into others by error of tran- 
scription, or through a source not, perhs^M, 
quite so obvious — the miiform manner of 
pronouncing several vowels and diph- 
thongs among the later Greeks, which 
they were thus led to confound, especial- 
ly when a copyist wrote from dictation. 
But, besides these corruptions, it appears. 



by the instances Canter ^ives, that almost 
any letters are liable to be changed into 
almost any others. The abbreviations of 
copyists are also great causes of corrup- 
tion, and require to be known by those who 
would restore the text. Canter, howev- 
er, was not altogether the founder of this 
school of criticism. Robortellus, whose 
vanity and rude contempt of one so much 
superior to himself as Sigonius, has per- 
haps caused his own real learning to be 
undervalued, had already written a trea- 
tise, entitled *^ De Arte sive Ratione corri- 
gendi AntiquOTum Libros Disputatio ;" in 
which he claims to be the first who de- 
vised this art, ^nunc primum ^ roc ex- 
cogitata.'* It is not a bad work, though • 
probably rather superficial, according to 
our present views. He points out the 
general characters of manuscripts and 
the different styles of handwriting; after 
which he proceeds to the rules of con- 
jecture, making good remarks on the 
causes of corruption and consequent 
means of restoration. It is published in 
the second volume of Grater's Thesaurus 
Criticus. Robortellus, however, does not 
advert to Greek manuscripts, a field upon 
which Canter Urst entered. The Nov» 
Lectiones of William Canter are not to 
be confounded with the Varis Lectiones 
of his brother Theodore, a respectable but 
less eminent scholar. Canter, it may be 
added, was the first, according to Boisson- 
ade, who, in his edition of Euripides, re- 
stored some sort of order and measure to 
the chorases.* 

30. Sylburgius, whose grammar has been 
already praised, was of great use EditionH by 
to Stephens in compiling the The- ^yibw*""- 
saurus ; it has even been said, but perhaps 
with German partiality, that the greater 
part of its value is due to him.f The edi- 



his own grammar, which ii on the btisis of Cleniir- 
das, Vossins added little to what he bad taken from 
the two former.— Baillet, in Caninio. 

* In the British Museum is a book by one Guil- 
lon, of whom I find no account in biography, called 
Gnomon, on the quantity of Greek syllables. This 
seems to be the earliest work of the kind ; and he 
professes himself to write against those who think 
**qnidris licere in quantitate syllabarum.*' It is 
printed at Paris, 1556; and it appears by Watts 
that there are other editions. 



• Biogr. Vn\r. The Life of Canter in Melchior 
Adam is one of the best his collection contains ; it 
seems to be copied from one bv Miraras. Canter 
was a man of great moral as well as literary excel- 
lence ; the account of his studies and mode of life 
in this biography is very inrereating. The author 
of it dwells justly on Canter's skill in exploring the * 
leit of manuscripts, and m olxerving the variations 
of orthography.— 8ee also Blount, Baillet, Niceron, 
vol. xxix , and Chalmers. 

t Melchior Adam, p 193«, In tlie article of the 
Quarterly Review, several tiroes already quoted, it 
is said tnat the Thesaunis ** bears much plainer 
marks of the sagacity and erudition of Sylbur- 
giua than of the desultory and hasty studies of his 
master, than whom he was more clearsigbted ;" s 
compliment at the expense of &>lephens, not, per 
hapa, easily reconcilable with the eulogy a little 
bemre passed by the reviewer on the Is Iter, as the 
greatest of Greek scholars except Cassubon. Ste- 
phens says of himself, Quem habuit (Sylborgius), 
novo qnodam more dominum simul ac praceptorem, 
quod lUe beneficium pro sua ingenuitata agnoscit 
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tions of SylbuTgitts, especially those of 
Aristotle and Dionysius of Halicamaseus, 
are among the best of that age ; none, in- 
deed, containing the entire virorka of the 
Stagirite, is equally esteemed.* He had 
never risen above the station of a school- 
maater in small German towns, till he re- 
finauished the employment for that of su- 
penntendenf. of classical editions in the 

?re8S of Wcchel, and afterward in that of 
)ommelin. But the death of this humble 
and laborious man in 1506, was deplored 
by Casaubon as one of the heaviest blows 
that learning could have sustained. 

21. Michael Neander, a disciple of Me- 
^ lanchthon and Camerarius, who 

. **" *' became rector of a flourishing 
school at Isfeld, in 'fhurin^a, soon after 
1550, and remained there till his death in 
1505, was certainly much inferior to Syl- 
burgius ; yet to him Gernkany was chiefly 
indebted for keeping alive, in the gen- 
eral course of study, some little taste 
for Grecian literature, which towards 
the end of the century was rapidly decli- 
ning. The '' Erotemata Graecn Lingue^' 
of Neander, according to Eichhom, drove 
the eariier grammars out of use in the 
schools.f But the publications of Nean- 
der appear to be little more than such ex- 
tracts from the Greek writers as he thought 
would be useful in education.^ Several 
of them are gnomologies, or collections of 
moral sentences from the poets ; a spe- 
cies of .compilation not uncommon in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, but 
neither exhibiting much learning, nor fa- 
vourable to the acquisition of a true feel- 
ing for ancient poetry. The Thesaurus 
of Basilius Faber, another work of the 
same class, published in 1571, is reckoned 
by Eichhom among the most valuable 
schoolbooks of this period, and continued 
to be used and repnnted for two hundred 
years.^ 

23. Conrad Gesner belongs almost 
equally to the earlier and later periods of 



(apad Maituire, p. 43 1 ). Bat it has been remarked 
that Stephens was not equally ingenuoas^ and never 
Bcknowfedg«s anjr obligation to Sylbnrgius. p. 583. 
Scaliger sajrs, Stephanas non solus fecit Thesaa- 
mm ; plusieurs y ont mis la main ; and in another 
place, Sjlhargius a travaill^ an Tr^sor de H. Eti- 
enne. Bot it is impossible for ns to apportion the 
disciple^s share in this great woit ; which might be 
more than Stephens owned, and less than the Ger- 
mans have claimed. Niceron, which is remarkable, 
has no life of Sylburnus. 

* The Aristotle of Sylborgiai i< properly a se- 
ries of editions of that philosopher's separate works, 
pobUshed from 1584 to 1696. It is in great reqaest 
when found complete, which is rarely the case. It 
has no Latin translation. 

t Geschichte der Cnltnr., iii.^ 277. 

t Niceron, toI. zzx. f fiichhore, 274. 



the sixteenth century. Endowed 
with unwearied diligence,^ and with 
a mind capacious of omnifarious erudi- 
tion, he was probably the most compre- 
hensiTe scholar of the age. Some of 
his writinss have been previously men- 
tioned. His '* Mithridates, sive de Dif- 
ferentiis Linguarum" is the earliest eflfort 
on a great scale to arrange the various 
languages of mankind by their ori^n 
and analogies. He was deeply versed in 
Greek literatnre, and especially in the 
medical and physical writers ; but he did 
not confine himself to that province. It 
may be noticed here that, in nis Stobsus, 
published in 1543, Gesner first printed 
Greek and Latin in double columns.* He 
was followed by Tumebus, in an edition 
of Aristotle^s Ethics (Paris, 1655), and the 
practice became gradually general, though 
some sturdy scholars, such as Stephens 
and Sylburgius, did not comply with it. 
Gesner seems to have had no expectation 
that the Greek text would be much read, 
and only recommends it as useful in con.^ 
junction with the Latin. $ Scaliget, how- 
ever, deprecates so indolent a mode of 
studjT, and ascribes the decline of Greek 
learning to these unlucky double col- 
umns.^ 

23. In the beginning of this century, 
as has been previously shown, pedicel 
the prospects of classical litera- taste la 
ture in Germany seemed most c«««"y- 
auspicious. Schools and universities, the 
encouragement of liberal princes, the in- 
struction of distinguished professors, the 
formation of public libraries, had given 
an impulse, tne progressive effects of 
which were manifest in every Protestant 
state of the empire. Nor was any dimi- 
nution of this zeal and taste discernible 
for a feV^ years. But after the death of 
Melanchthon in 1560. and of Camerarius 
in 1574, a literary decline commenced, 
slow, but uniform and permanent, during 
which Germany had to lament a strange 
eclipse of that lustre which had distin- 
guished the precedin£[ age. This was first 
shown in an inferionty of style, and in a 
neglect of the best standards of good wri- 
ting. The admiration of Melanchthon 
himself led in some measure to this ; and 



* This I ffive only on the authority of CheriUier, 
Origine de Pimprimerie de Paris. 

+ Id,p.>?40. 

I Scalig. Secunda. Accents on Latin words, 
it 18 observed by Scaliger (in the Scaligerana Pri- 
ma), were introduced within his memory ; and, as 



he says, which would be more important, the 
points called comma and semicolon, of which Pau- 
lus Manatius was tha inventor. Bat in this there 
must be some mistake ; for the comma is frequent 
in books much older than any edited by Manutius 
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to copy his manner {genus dkendi Philip- 
picum, as it was called) was more t£e 
lashion than to have recourse to his mas- 
ters, Cicero and Qaintilian.* But this, 
which would have kept up a very tolera- 
ble style, gave way, not long afterward, to 
a tasteless and barbarous turn of phrase, 
in which all feeling of propriety and ele- 
gance was lost. This has been called 
Apuleianismus, as if that indifferent wri- 
ter of the third century had been set 
up for imitation, though probably it was 
the mere sympathy of bad taste and in- 
correct expression. The scholastic phi- 
losophy came back about the same time 
into the German universities, with all its 
technical jai^n, and triumphed over the 
manes of Erasmus and Melanchthon. 
The disciples of Paracelsus spread their 
mystical rhapsodies far and wide, as much 
at the expense of classical taste as of 
sound reason* And when we add to these 
untoward circumstances the dogmatic and 
polemical theology, studious of a phrase- 
ology certainly not belonging to the Au- 
gustan age, and the necessity of writing 
on many other subjects almost equally in- 
capable of being treated in good language, 
we cannot be much astonished that a bar- 
barous and slovenly Latinity should be- 
come characteristic of Germany, which, 
even in later ages, very few of its learned 
men have been able to discard.f 

d7. In philological erudition we have 
oennm seen that Germany long maintain- 
>««T»inf- cd her rank, if not quite equal to 
France in this period, yet nearer to. her 
than to any third nation. We have men- 
tioned several of the most distinguished ; 
and to these we might add many names 
from Melchior Adam, the laborious biog- 
rapher of his learned countrymen ; such 
as Oporinus, George Fabricius, Fnschlin, 
CruBius, who first taught the Romaic 



^ Eichhorn, iii.fSeS. The Oermsot usually said 
Philippns for Melanchtboo. 

t Melchior Adam, after highly praisiiiff Wolfs 
translation m Demosthenes, proceeds to boast of 
the Greek learning of Germany, which, rather sin- 

Silarly, he seems to ascribe to this translation; 
ffecit at ante ignotus plerisque Demosthenes, 
Aiinc fiimiltariter nobiscnm Tersetor in scholia et 
academiis. £st ^knh- quod gratulemur Germania 
nostrae, quod per Wolfium tantorum fluminum elo- 
quentisB particeps facta est. Fatentur ipsi Greci, 
qui reliqui sunt hodie Constantinopoli, pne ceteris 
eruditi, et Christiana religionis amantes, totum 
musarum chorum, relicto Heiicone, in Oermaniam 
transmigr&sse. (Vita Philosophorum.) Melchior 
Adam lived in the early part of the seventeenth 
century, when this high character was hardly ap- 
plicable to Germany ; but his panegyric must be 
taken as designed for the preceding age, in- which 
the greater part of his eminent men flourished. 
Besidee this, he is so much a compiler that this 
paasafe may not be his own. 



Greek in Germany. One, rather more 
known than these, was Laurence Rhodo* 
mann. He was the editor of several au* 
thors ; but his chief claim to a niche in the 
temple seems to rest upon his Greek 
versed, which have generally Greek vet. 
been esteemed superior to any see otriio- 
of his generation. The praise *'°**""- 
does not imply much positive excellence ; 
for in Greek composition^ and especially 
in verse, the best scholars of the six- 
teenth century make but an indifferent 
figure. Rhodomann's hfe of Luther is 
written in Greek hexameters. It is also 
a curious specimen of the bigotry of his 
church. He boasts that Luther predicted 
the deaths of Zuingle, Carlostadt, and 
(Ecolampadius as the punishment of theiz 
sacramentarian hypothesis. The lines 
will be found in a note,* and may serve 
as a fair specimen of as good Greek as 
could perhaps be written in that age 
of celebrated erudition.. But some other 
poems of Rhodomann, which I have not 
seen, are more praised by the critics. 

95. But, at the expiration of the centu- 
ry, few were left besides Rhodo- Learning 
mann of the celebrated philologers dediaes; 
of Germany ; nor had a new race arisen 
to supply their place. iEmilius Portus, 
who taught with reputation at Heidelberg, 
was a native of Ferrara, whose father, a 
Greek by origin, emigrated to Genoa on 
account of religion. The state of liters^ 
ture, in a general sense, had become sen- 
sibly deteriorated in the empire. This 
was most {perceptible, or, perhaps, only 
perceptible, in its most learned provinces, 
those which had embraced the Reformat 
tion. In the opposite quarter there had 
been little to lose, and something was 
gained. In the first period of the except »n 
Reformation, the Catnolic univer- caiboWc 
sities, governed by men whose ^«™*">- 
prejudices were insuperable even by ap- 
pealing to their selfishness, had kept still 
m the same track, educating their stu- 
dents in the barbarous logic and literature 
of the middle ages, careless that every 

♦ Kai ra fuv «f rertXtaTo jura xpovov, wf ftcfio- 

ptfTo- 
(if yap 6tj6eKafitivof iXi^ rpiToc erpexe <toi6ov, 
dif Tore fwipa, ^eov Kpv^iijv vpifoauiiaa /leifoivtfv, 
fiavToavvaig enedijKe ^eo^ctdeeaoL re^tvTTfv 
aydpog^ 6f ovnv* aTrprjKTov arm Kpadiijc poXe fnh 

dov. 
Ofi^ yap (TTvyepov irXay^fjvopi StyyftaTo^ ^X^ 
oiKioXaunadiav Kai KtyKXiov e^aaev arrf 
iroTfiov SoKpvoevTo^' Iva ^i^eie xai aXkoc 
arpeKtjf^ irpog Kevrpov avaiSea rapoov lafai, 
ovSe fiev o^vfiopavQ KopoXoffraSioc ^vye iroipo^, 
Tov de yap avTi6o7ujv Kpvep^ fitrafaaftan 6aiuu9 
e^amvffc erapa^e, kcu fipwaotv cv XP^ sn» 
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method was employed in Protestant edu- 
cation to develop and direct the talents of 
youth; and this had given the manifest 
intellectual superiority, which taught the 
disciples and contemporaries of the first 
reformers a scorn for the stupidity and 
ignorance of the popish party, somewhat 
exaggerated, of course, as such senti- 
ments generally are, but dangerous above 
measure to its influence. It was, there- 
fore, one of the first great services which 
the Jesuits performed, to get possession 
of the universities, or to found other sem- 
inaries for education. In these they dis- 
carded the barbarous schoolbooks then in 
nse, put the rudimentary study of the 
language on a better footing, devoted 
themselves, for the sake of religion, to 
those accomplishments which religion had 
hitherto disdained, and, by giving a taste 
for elegant literature, with as much solid 
and scientific philosophy as the knowl- 
edge of the times and the prejudices of 
the Church would allow, both wiped away 
the reproach of ignorance, and drew forth 
the native talents of their novices and 
scholars . They taught gratuitously, which 
threw, however unreasonably, a sort of 
discredit upon salaried professors :• it 
was found 'that boys learned more from 
them in six months than in two years un- 
der other masters ; and, probably for both 
these reasons, even Protestants some- 
times withdrew their children from the 
ordinary gymnasia, and placed them in 
Jesuit colleges. No one will deny that, 
in their classical knowledge, particularly 
of the Latin language, and in the elegance 
with which they wrote it, the order of 
Jesuits might stand in competition with 
any scholars of Europe. In this period 
of the sixteenth century, though not, per- 
haps, in Germany itself, they produced 
several of the best writers whom it could 

bOMSt.f 

26. It is seldom that an age of critical 
Philological erudition is one also of fine wri- 
worka of ting ; the two have not, perhaps, 
st«phene. ^ natural incompatibility with 
each other, but the bondwoman too often 
usurps the place of the freewoman, and 
the auxiliary science of philology con- 

* Mox, ubi pauluium firmitatis accessit, pueros 
sifie mercede docendos et eradiendos susceperont ; 
qio artificio non vulgarem volgi favorem emeruere, 
criminandis prse^ertiin aliia doctoribus, quorum doc- 
irina venalis esset, et schole nuili sine mercede 
paierent, et interdum eiiam doctrina peregriiia per* 
sonarent. lacredibile dictu est, quantum hsc crim- 
inatio valuerit. — Hospiniam, Hist. Jesuitarum, I ii., 
c. 1, fol. 84. See also 1. L, fol. 59. 

t Ranke, ii , 32. Eichhom. ill., 266. The latter 
scarcely does justice to the Jesuits as promoters of 
learoing in their way« 



trols, instead of adorning and ministering 
to, the taste and genius of original minds. 
As th6 study of the Latin language ad- 
vanced, as better editions were published, 
as dictionaries and books of criticism 
were more carefully drawn up, we natu- 
rally expect to find it written with more 
correctness, but not with more force and 
truth. The Expostulation of Henry Ste- 
phens, De Latinitate Falso Suspects, 1576, 
IS a collection of classical authorities for 
words and idioms, which seem so like 
French, that the reader would not hesitate 
to condemn them. Some of these, how- 
ever, are so familiar to us as good Latin, 
that we can hardly suspect the dictiona- 
ries not to have contained them. I have 
not examined any earlier edition than that 
of Calepin's Dictionary, as enlarged by 
Paulus Manutius, of the date of 1579 
rather after this publication by Henry Ste- 
phens, and certamly it does not appear to 
want these words, or to fail in sufficient 
authority for them. 

27. In another short production by Ste- 
phens, De Latinitate Lipsii Palss- scyie of 
tra, he turns into ridicule the af- LiH««- 
fected style of that author, who ransacked 
all his stores of learning to perplex the 
reader. A much later writer, Scioppius, 
in his Judicium de Stylo Historico, points 
out several of the aflfected and erroneous 
expressions of Lipsius. But he waa the 
founder of a school of bad writers, which 
lasted for some time, especially in Ger- 
many. Seneca and Tacitus were the au- 
thors of antiouity whom Lipsius strove to 
emulate. " Lipsius,*' says Scaliger, '* is 
the cause that men have now little respect 
for Cicero, whose style he esteems about 
as much as I do his own. He once wrote 
well, but his third century of epistles is 
good for nothing."* But a style of point 
and afifected conciseness will always have 
its admirers, till the excess of vicious imi- 
tation disgusts the world.f 



* Scaligerana Secunda. ^ 

t Mirseus, quoted in Melchior Adam's Life of 
Lipsius. prsistfs his eloquence, with contempt of 
those who thought their own feeble and empty wri- 
ting like Cicero's. See also Eichhom, iii., 299; 
Baillet, who has a long article on the style of Lip- 
sius and the school it formed (Jiigemens des Sa- 
vans, Tol. ii , p. 192, 4to edition); and Blount; also 
the note M. m Bavle's article on Lipsius. The 
following passage of Scioppius I transcribe from 
Blount: "in Justi Lipftii stylo, scriptoris state 
nostra clarissimi, isia apparent dotes; acumen, 
venostas, delectus, ornatus vel nimius. cum rix 
quicquam proprie dictum ei placeat, torn schemata 
nullo numero, tandem verborum ropia ; desunt aa- 
tem perspicuitas, puritas, equabilitas, collocatio, 
juncture et numerus oratorios. Itaqae oratio ejus 
est obscura, non oaocis barharismis et solcBCismis, 
pluribss vero arcoaismis et idiotismis, innomeris 
etiam neoterismis inquinala, eomprebensio obeeo- 
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98. Moihof, and oevenl authorities quo- 
■iiMn« or ted by Baillet, extol the liitin 
ScneiiiM. . grammar of a Spaniard, Emanuel 
Alvarez, aa the first in which the fancies 
of the ancient grammarians had been laid 
aside. Of this work I know nothing far- 
ther. But the Minerva of another native 
of Spain, Sanchez, commonly called Sane- 
tius, the first edition of which appeared at 
Salamanca in 1687, far excelled any gram- 
matical treatise that had preceded it, espe- 
cially as to the rules of syntax, which he 
has reduced to their natural principles by 
explaining apparent anomalies. He is. 
called the prince of grammarians, a divine 
man, the Mercury and Apollo of Spain, 
the father of the Latin language, ^he com- 
mon teacher of the learned, in the pane- 
gyrical style of the Lipsii or Scioppii.* 
The Minerva, enlarged and corrected, at 
different times, by the roost eminent schol- 
ars, Scioppius, Perizonius, and others more 
recent, still retains a leading place in phil- 
ology. ** No one among thoae,'^ says its 
last editor, Bauer, ''who have written 
well upon grammar, have attained such 
reputation, and even authority, as the fa- 
mous Spaniard whose work we now give 
to the press/* But Sanctius has bieen 
charged with too great proneness to cen- 
sure his predecessors, especially Valla, 
and with an excess of novelty in his the- 
oretical speculations. 

20. The writers who, in this second 
Qraiiotts or moiety of the sixteenth century, 
MureiM. appear to have been most con- 
spicuous for purity of style, were Mure- 
tus, Paulus Manutius, Perpinianus, Oso- 
rius, Maphsus, to whom we may add our 
own BucnaAan, and perhaps Haddon. The 
first of these is celebrated for his Orations, 

Sublished by Aldus Manutius in 1576. 
lany of these were delivered a good deal 
p»nenHe oT earlier. Ruhnkenius, editor of 
Ruhnkenhis. the works of Muretus, says that 
he at once eclipsed Bembo, Sadolet, and 
the whole host of Ciceronians ; express- 
ing himself so perfectly in that author's 
style, that we should fancy ourselves to be 
reading him, did not the subject betray a 
modem hand. " In learning,'' he says, '* and 
in knowledge of the Latin language, Manu- 
tius was not inferior to Muretus ; we may 
even say, that his zeal in imitating Cicero 
was still stronger, inasmuch as he seemed 
to have no other aim all his life than to 
bear a perfect resemblance to that model. 
Vet he rather followed than overtook his 
master, and in this line of imitation can- 



n, compotitio fracta et in particulas concisa, vo- 
ccm similium aat arabisoanim paerilia captatia" 

* Baillet. 

Vol. I.— K k 



not be compared with Muretus. The rea- 
son of this was, that nature had bestowed 
on Muretus the same kind of genius that 
she had given to Cicero, while that of Ma- 
nutius was very difierent. It was from 
this similarity of temperament that Mure- 
tus acquired such felicity of expression, 
such grace in narration, such wit in rail- 
lery, such perception of what would grati- 
fy the ear in the structure and cadence of 
his sentences. The resemblance of nat- 
ural disposition made it a spontaneous act 
of Muretus to fall into the footsteps of 
Cicero ; while, with all the efforts of Ma- 
nutius, his dissimilar genius led him con- 
stantly awav ; so that we should not won- 
der when the writings of one so delight 
us that we cannot lay them down, while 
we are soon wearied with those of the 
other, correct and polished as they are, on 
account of the painful desire of imitation 
which they betray. ' No one, since the 
revival of letters,'^ Ruhnkenius proceeds, 
"has written Latin more correctly than 
Muretus ; yet even in him a few iimdver- 
tencies may be discovered."* 

30. Notwithstanding the panegyric of so 
excellent a scholar, I cannot feel Deiteia or 
this very close approximation of "• "y*^ 
Muretus to the Ciceronian standard ; and 
it even seems to me that I have not rarely 
met with modem Latin of a more thor- 
oughly classical character. His style is 
too redundant and florid ; his topics very 
trivial. Witness the whole oration on 
the battle of Lepanto, where the greatness 
of his subject does not raise them above 
the level of a schoolboy's exercise. The 
celebrated eulogy on the St. Bartholomew 
Massacre, delivered before the pope, will 
serve as a very fair specimen, to exemplify 
the Latinity of Muretus.f Scaliger, in- 



* Mnreti opera, con Rohnkenii, Lusd., 1780. 

t O noctem illam memorabilem et in fastis eximis 
alicojuf not* adjeciione sifnandam, qus paucoram 
aeditioaorum interitu regem a praaenti cndtt pari- 
culo, regnam a perpetoa bellorum ciTilium formi- 
dine liberavit I Qua ({uidem nocte ateUaa equidem 
ipeaa luzitae aolito nitidiot arbitror, et flumen Sb- 
quanam majoraa undaa Tolritse, quo citios ilia im- 
parorom boininum cadavera evolveret et ezoneraret 
m mare. O feliciaaimam mulierem CathariDam, 
regie matrem, qu» cum tot annoe admirabili pro- 
dentia pariqoe aolicitudine regnum fiiio, filiom reg- 
no cooaerTaaael, turn demum sacura regnantem 
filium adapezit ! O regie fratres ipaoa quoqoe bea- 
toa ! quorum alter cum, qua etate ccteri viz adbac 
arma tractaie incipiuat, eA ipee quater comroiaso 
pr»lio fratemos hoetee fregieaet ac fusaaaet, bujua 
quoque pulcbenimi hc\A prscipuam gloriam ad ae 
potiasimum voluit pertinere ; alter, quamquam auta 
nondum ad rem miliiarem idonea erat, tanta taroen 
eat ad Tirtutem indole, ut neminem niai fratrem in 
hie reboa gerendis equo animo aibi paaaurua fuerit 
enteponi. O diem denique ilium plenum Intitie et 
hilantatis, quo tu, beatiaaime pater, boc ad te nuncin 
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vidioas, for the most part, in his charac- 
ters of contemporary scholars, declares 
that no one, since Cicero, had written so 
well as Muretus, but that he adopted the 
Italian diffuseness, and says little in many 
words. This oteerration seems perfectly 
just. 

31. The epistles of Paulus Manutius are 
EpiMiet of written in what we may call a 
MuiuttiM. gentlemanlike tone, without the 
virulence or querulousness that disgusts, 
too often, in the compositions of literary 
men. Of Panvinius, Robortellus, Sigom- 
us, his own peculiar rivals, he writes in a 
friendly spint and tone of eulogy. His let- 
ters are chiefly addressed to the great clas- 
sical scholars of his age. But, on the other 
hand^ though exclusively on literary sub- 
jecto, they deal chiefly in genendities; 
and the affectation of copying Cicero in 
every phrase ^ves a coldness and almost 
an air of insmcerity to the sentiments. 
They have but one note, the praise of 
learning ; ret it is rarely that they impart 
to us much information about its history 
and progress. Hence they might serve 
for any age, and seem like pattern forms 
for the epistles of a literary man. In 
point of mere style, there can be no com- 
parison between the letters of a Sadolet 
or Manutius on the one hand, and those 
of a Scaliger, Lipsius, or Casaubon on the 
other. But, while the first pall on the 
reader by their monotonous elegance, the 
others are full of animation, and pregnant 
with knowledge. Even in what he most 
valued, correct Latin, Manutius, as Sciop- 
pius has observed, is not without errors. 
But the want of perfect dictionaries made 
it difllcult to avoid illegitimate expressions 
which modem usage suggested to the wri- 
ter.* 

33. Mantktius, as the passage above auo- 
Cftra or t®d has shown, is not reckonea by 
tbeitaihin Ruhnkenius quite equal to Mure- 
UtinMs. ^^g^ ^^ jgj^3j j^ natural genius. 

Scioppius thinks him consummate m deli- 
cacy and grace. He tells us that Manu- 
tius could hardly speak three words of 
Latin, so that the Grermans who came to 
visit him looked down on his deficiency. 
But this, Scioppius remarks, as Erasmus 
had done a hundred years before, was one 
of the rules observed by the Italian schol- 
ars to preserve the correctness of their 



allato, Deo immortali, et Divo Ludovico regi, cajvs 
hnc in ipso peftigilio evenerant, gimtiat actanu, 
indictas a te tupplicationes pedes obiisti ! Qois 
optabtUor ad te nuncius adferri potent f ant nos 
ipsi qood feUcins optare poteramns principiain poo- 
tificatas ttU, qnam nt pnmis illis menaibus tetram 
illam caUginem, qoasi ezorto sole, discnssam cer- 
neremasf vol. i., p. 197, edit Ruhnken. 
* Sciopp., Jadicium de Stylo Histoiica 



s^le. They perceived that the daily use 
of Latin in speech must bring in a torrent 
of barbarous phrases, which, ** claiming 
afterward the privileges of acquaintance^' 
(quodam famiiiaritatis jure), would ob- 
trude their company during composition, 
and render it difficult for the most accurate 
writer to avoid them.* 

33. Perpinianus, a Valencian Jesuit, 
wrote some orations hardly re- PttpinianiM. 
membered at present, but Ruhn- OM>riiis.Ma- 
kenius has placed him along v*^^' 
with Muretus, as the two CisalpiiiQS (if 
that word may be so used for brevity) 
who have excelled the Italians in Li^ui- 
ity. A writer of more celebrity was Oso- 
rius, a Portuguese bishop, whose treatise 
on glory, and, what is better known, his 
History of the Reign of Emanuel, have 
placed him in. a high rank among the imi- 
tators of the Augustan language. Some 
extracts from Osorius de Gloria will be 
found in the first volume of the Retrospec- 
tive Review. This has been sometimes 
fancied to be the famous work of Cicero 
with that title, which Petrarch possessed 
and lost, and which Petrus Alcvonins has 
been said to have transferred to his own 
book De Exilio. But for this latter con- 
jecture there is, I believe, neither evidence 
nor presumption ; and certainly Osorius, 
if we may judge from the passages quo- 
ted, was no Cicero. Lord Bacon has said 
of him, that ** his vein was weak and wa- 
terish,'* which these extracts confirm. 
They have not elegance enough to com- 
pensate for their verbosity and emptiness. 
Dupin, however, calls him the Cicero of 
Portugal.! Nor is less honour due to the 
Jesuit Maffei (MajrfisusV, whose chief 
work is the History of India, pblished in 
1 586. Maflei, according to Scioppius, was 
so careful of his style that he used to re- 
cite the breviary in Greek, lest he should 
become too much accustomed to bad Lat- 
in.| This may, perhaps, be said in ridi- 
cule of such purists. Like Manutius, he 
was tediously elaborate in correction; 
some have observed that his History of 
India has scarce any value except for its 
style.^ 

34. The writings of Buchanan, and espe- 
cially his Scottish history, are Buchanan, 
written with strength, perspicui- Haddoo. 



* Scioppiua, Jadiciam de Stylo Hittorico, p. 65. 
Thia waa so little understood in England, that in 
some of onr colleges, and even schools, it waa the 
regulation for the stndente to spnk Latin when 
within hearing of their saoeriors. Even Locke 
was misled into recommending this preposteroas 
barbarism. 

t Niceron, rol. ii. | De Stylo Hist., p. 71. 

i Tiraboechi. Niceron, vol y. Biogr. Univ 
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ty, and neatness.* Many of our own crit- 
ics have extolled the Latinity of Walter 
Haddon. Hfo orations were published in 
1567. They belong to the first years of 
this period. But they seem hardly to de- 
serve any high praise. Haddon had cer- 
tainly laboured at an imitation of Cicero, 
but without catching his manner, or get- 
ting rid of the florid, semi-poetical tone of 
the fourth century. A specimen, taken 
much at random, Irat rather favourable 
than otherwise, from his oration on the 
death of the young brothers of the house 
of Suffolk, at Cambridge, in 15S0, is given 
in a note.f Another work of a different 
kind, wherein Haddon is said to have been 
concerned jointly with Sir John Cheke, is 
the Reformatio Legum Ecclesiasticarum, 
the proposed code of the Anglican Church, 
drawn up under Edward VI. It is, con- 
sidering the subject, in very good language. 
35. These are the chief writers of this 
ttfonios: P^rt ^^ ^^® sixteenth century who 
deCouo^ nave attained reputation for the 
tau«»- polish and purity of their Latin 
style. Sigonius ought, perhaps, to be 
mentioned in the same class, since his 
writing exhibit not only perspicuity and 
precision, but as much elecance as their 
subjects would permit. He is also the 
acknowledged author of the treatise De 
Consolatione, which long passed with 
many for a work of Cicero. Even Tira^ 
boschi was only undeceived of this opinion 
by meeting with some unpubUshed letters 



* Le Clerc, in an article of tbe Bibliotheqne Choi- 
aie, Tol. Yiii., pronoancea a high eulogy on Bacha- 
nan, as baring written better than any one eLae in 
Terse and prose ; that is, as I onderatand him, bar* 
' ing written prose better than any one who has writ- 
ten Terse so well, and the converse. 

t O laborioaam et si non miseram, certe mirabili- 
ter exercitam, tot cumnlatam faneribus Cantabrigi- 
am ! GraTt noa vulnere percussit hvems, Bstaa 
aaacios ad terram afflizit. Calends Marti* ataa 
tern adhuc Academiam nostram et erectam vehe- 
menter impnlemnt, et de priori statu sno depresse- 
mnt Idas Jolia nntantem jam et incUnatam op- 
presserant. Cam magnas ille fidei magiater et ez- 
cellens noeter in vera reli^ne doctor, Martinua 
Bncerus, frigoribns hybemis conglaciavisset, tan- 
tam in ejus occasu plagam accepis^ ridebemnr, ut 
majorem non solum ullam ezpectaremus, sed ne 
poeae ipiidem ezpectari crederemns. Venim post- 
quam inundantea, et in Cantabrigiam effenrescentea 
asativi sndorea, illud prastana et aureolam par Suf- 
folciensiam fintrum, tum qnidem peregrinatum a 
Dobia, aed tamen plane nostram obruerunt, sic in- 
cemoimus, at infinitus dolor rix ullam tanti mali 
levationem invenire poeeit Perfectua omni scien- 
tia pater, et certe aenez incomparabilis, Martinua 
Bucerua, licet nee reipnblics nee nostro, tamen sue 
tempore mortnua est, nimirum ^ate, et annis et 
mono alfectas. Su£folcienses autem, quos ille flo- 
reacentes ad omnem laudem, tanquam alumnos dis- 
ciplins reliquit auiB, tam repente andoram flammi- 
bue absorpti aunt, ut priua mortem illontm audire- 
moa, qnam moibiun ammadTerteremua. 



of Sigonius, wherein he confesses the for- 
gery • It seeins, however, that he had 
inserted some authentic fragments. Lip- 
sius speaks of this counterfeit with tiie 
utmost contempt, but, after all his invec- 
tive, can scarcely detect any bad Latin- 
ity.f The Consolatio is, in fact, like many 
other imitations of the philosophical wn- 
tings of Cicero, resembling their original 
in his feults of vert)0sity and want of depth, 
but flowing and graceful in language. Lip- 
sius, who affected t^e other extreme, was 
not likely to value that which deceived the 
Italians into a belief that Tully himself 
was before them. It was, at least, not 
every one who could have done this like 
Sigonius. 

36. Several other names, especially from 
the Jesuit colleges, might, I doubt |w«-|^^f 
not, be added to the list of good ta«e and 
Latin writers by any competent }«^»"5 
scholar, who should prosecute the ^'* 
research through public libraries by the 
aid of the biographical dictionaries. But 
more than enough may have been said for 
the general reader. The decline of class- 
ical literature in this sense, to which we 
have already alluded, was the theme of 
complaint towards the close of the century, 
and, above all, in Italy. Paulus Manutius 
had begun to lament it long before. But 
Latinus Latinius himself, one of the most 
learned scholars of that country, states 
positively in 1584, that the Italian univer- 
sities were forced to send for their pro- 
fessors from Spain and France.]: And 
this abandonment by Italy of her former 
literary glory was far more striking in the 
next age, an age of science, but not of po- 
lite literature. Ranke supposes that the 
attention of Italy being more turned to- 
wards mathematics and natural histo^, the 
study of the ancient writers, which io not 
contribute greatly to these sciences, fell 
into decay. But this seems hardly sm 
adequate cause, nor had the exact sciences 
made any striking pro^ss in the period 
immediately under review. The rigorous 
orthodoxy of the church, which in some 
measure revived an old jealousy of heathen 
learning, must have contribute^ far more 
to the effect. Sixtus V. notonously dis- 
lUced all profane studies, and was even 



* Biogt. Univ., art. Sigonio. 

t Lipaii Opera Critica. Hia style is abusive, as/ 
uaual in this age. Quia autem ille suaviludiua qui 
latere ae poase censuit sob iilA personA T Male me- 
hercule de aeculo noatro judicarit. Quid enim tam 
diaaimile ab illo euro, quam hoc plumbum T ne simia 
ouidem Ciceronia esse potest, nedum ut ille. * * * 
Habea judicium meum, in quo si aliqua aaperitaa, 
ne mirere. Fatua enim hec auperbia tanto nomini 
ae inaerendi dignisaima maectatione fiiit. 

t TiraboachC z., 387. 
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kept with difficulty from destroying the 
antiquities of Rome, several of which were 
actually demolished by his bigoted and 
barbarous zeal. * No other pope, I believe, 
has been guilty of what the Romans al- 
ways deemed sacrilege. In soch dis- 
couraging circumstances we could hardly 
wonder at what is reported, that Aldus 
Manutius, having been made professor of 
rhetoric at Rome, about 1589, could only 
get one or two hearers. But this, per- 
haps, does not rest on very good authori- 
ty.! It is agreed that the Greek language 
was almost wholly neglected at the end 
of the centui^, and there was no one in 
Italy distingmshed for a knowledge of it. 
Baronius must be reck<Hied a man of la- 
borious erudition ; ^et he wrote his annals 
of ecclesiastical history of twelve centu- 
ries without any acquaintance with that 
tongue. 

37. The two greatest scholars of the 
icMfph sixteenth century, being rather 
Baiigtar. later than most of the rest, are yet 
unnamed ; Joseph Scaliger and Isaac Oa- 
saubon. The former, son of Julius Ca»ar 
Scaliger, and, in the estimation at least of 
some, his inferior in natural genius, though 
much above him in learning and judgment, 
was perhaps the most extraordinary mas- 
ter of general erudition that has ever lived. 
His industry was unremitting through a 
length of life; his memory, though he 
naturally complains of its failure in latter 
years, had been prodigious; he was, in 
fact, conversant with all ancient, and very 
extensively with modem literature. The 
notes of his conversations, taken down by 
some of his friends, and well-known by 
the name of ScaUgerana, though full of 
vanity and contempt of others, and though 
not always perhaps faithful registers of 
what he saia, bear witness to his acute - 
ness, vivacity, and learning.} But his own 



• Ranke, i., 476. 

t M., 482. Rfnouard, Imprinoerie des Akles, iii., 
197. doubts the truth of this story, which is said lo 
come on the aothorit? alone of Rossi, a writer who 
took the name of Rrythmus, and has commnni- 
cated a good deal of literary miscellaneous informs^ 
tbn, but not always such as deserves confidence. 

t The Scaligerana Prima, as they are called, 
were collected by Francis Yertunien, a physician 
of Poitiers ; the Secunda, which are much the 
longest, bjT two brothers, named De Vassan, who 
were admitted to the intimacy of Scaliger at Ley 
^ den. l*hey seem to have registered all his table 
talk in commonplace books alphabetically arran- 
ged. Hence, when' he spoke at difierent times of 
the same person or subiect, the whole was publish- 
ed in an undigested, incoherent, and sometimes 
•elf-contradictory paragraph. He was not strict 
about consistency, as men of his temper seldom 
are in their conversation, and one would be slow 
in relyinff on what he has said ; but the Scaliger- 
ana, with its many faults, deserves peihaps the 



numerous and laborious publications are 
the best testimonies to these qualities. 
His name will occur to us more than 
once again. In the department of philol- 
ogy, he was conspicuous as an excellent 
critic, both of the Latin and Greek lan- 
ffuages; though Bayle, in his own para- 
doxical, but acute and truly judicious 
spirit, has stiggestedthat Scaligor's talents 
and learning were too great for a good 
commentator; the one making him dis- 
cover in authors more hidden sense than 
they possessed, the other leading him to 
perceive a thousand allusions which had 
never been designed. He frequently al- 
tered the text in order to bring these more 
forward; and in his conjectures is bold, 
ingenious, and profound, but not very satis- 
factory.* His critical writings are chiefly 
on the Latin poets ; but his knowledge of 
Greek was eminent ; and, perhaps, it may 
not be too minute to notice as a proof of 
it, that his verses in that language, if not 



first place among those amusing miscellanies known 
by tbe name of Ana. 

It was little to the honour of the Scaligers, 
father and son, that they lay under the strongest 
suspicions of extreme credulity, to say nothing 
worse, in setting up a descent from the Scala 

Srinces of Verona, though tbe world could never 
e convinced that their proper name wafe not Bur- 
den, of a plebeian family, and known aa aucb in 
that city. Joseph Scaliger took as his device 
Futmus Trees; and his letters, ss well as the 
Scaligerana, bear witness to the stress be laid on 
this pseudo-geneklogy. Lipsins observes on this, 
with the true spirit which a man of letters ought 
to feel, that it would have been a great honour for 
the Scales to have descended from the Scaligers, 
who had more real nobility than tbe whole city of 
Verona. (Thuana, p. 14.) But, u;ifortunateIy, the 
vain, foolish, and vulgar part of mankind cannot be 
brought to see things in that light, and both the 
Scaligers knew that such princes as Henry II. and 
Henry IV. would esteem them more for their an- 
cestry than for their learning and geniua. 

The epitaph of Daniel Heinsius on Joseph Sca- 
lier, pardonablv perhaps on such aa occaaion, 
romgles the real and fabulous glories of his friend. 

Rerius s Brenni deductns sanguine sanguis 

Qui dominos rernm tot numerabat avos, 
Cui nihil indnlsit sors, nil natora negavit, 

Et jure imperii conditor ipse sui. 
InviduB scnpiilus, sed cobIo prozimus, ilia, 

Ilia Juliades conditur, hospes, hnmo. 
Centum illic proavos et centum pone triumpbue, 

Sceptraque Verons sceptrigerosque Deos ; 
Maatinosque, Canesqiie.et totam ab origine gentem. 

Et qua pneterea non bene nou latent. 
lUic stent aquila priscique insignia regni, 

Et ter Caesareo munere fulta domus. 
Plus tamen invenies quic<)ui<l sibi conlulit ipse, 

Et minimum tante nohilitatis eget. 
Aspice tot linguas. totom^ue in pectore mvndum; 

Jnnumeras gentes contmet iste locus. 
Crede ilJic Arabss, desertaqne nomina Pcenos, 

Et crede Armenios iGthiopasque tegi. 
Terramm instar babes ; et ^nam nature negavit 
I Laadem uni populo, conttgit ilia viro. 
I * Niceron, vol zxiil Blount Biogr* l^niv. 
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good according to our present stendard, 
are at least much better than those of Ca- 
saubon. The latter, in an epistle to 8ca- 
liger, extols his correspondent as far above 
Gaza, or any modem Greek in poetry, 
and worthy to have lived in Athens with 
Aristophanes and Eunpides. This cannot 
t)e said of his own attempts, in which 
their gross faultiness is as manifest as 
their general want of spirit 

38. This eminent person, a native of 
i«aecih Geneva* — that little city, so great 
nuboii. in the annals of letters— and the 
son-in-law of Henry Stephens, rose above 
the horizon in 1583, when his earliest 
work, the Annotations On Diogenes Laer- 
tins, was published; a performance of 
which he was afterward ashamed, as being 
unworthy of his riper studies. Those on 
Strabo, an author- much neglected before, 
followed in 1587. For more than twenty 
years Casaubon employed himself upon 
editions of Greek authors, many of which, 
as that of Theophrastus in 1593, and thit 
of Athensus in 1600, deserve particular 
mention. The latter, especially, which 
he calls ^ molestissimum, difficillimum et 
tsdii plenissimum opus,'' has always been 
deemed a noble monument of critical sa- 
gacity and extensive erudition. In con- 
jectural emendation of the text, no one 
hitherto had been equal to Casaubon. He 
may probably be deemed a greater schol- 
ar than his father-in-law Stephens, or, 
even, in a critical sense, than his friend 
Joseph Scaliger. These two lights of the 
literary world, though it is said that they 
had never seen each other,t continued 
till the death of the latter in regular 
correspondence and unbroken friendship. 
Casaubon, ouerulous but not envious, paid 
freely the homage which Scaliger was 
prepared to exact, and wrote as to one 
superior in age, in general celebrity, and 
in impetuosity of spirit. Their letters to 
each other, as well as to their various oth- 
er correspondents, are highly valuable for 
the literary history of the period they em- 
brace ; that is, the last years of the pres- 
ent, and the first of the ensuing century. 

39. Budttus, Camerarius, Stephens, Sea- 
cserierai liger, Cassubou, appearto stand out 
»«»«»« as the great restorers of ancient 
learning, and especially of the Greek lan- 
guage. 1 do not pretend to appreciate 
them by deep skill in the subject, or by a 



* The father of Casaubon was from the neigh* 
boarhood of Bordeaux. He fled to Geneva during 
m temporary persecution of the Huguenots, but re* 
tamea home afterward. Casaubon went back to 
Geneva in hia nineteenth year for the sake of edu- 
cation. See his hfe by his son Meric, pi«fixed ta 
Almeloveen*s edition ot his epistles. 

t Morhof, I u c. ZF., a. 57. 



diligent comparison of their works with 
those of others, but from what I collect to 
have been the mdfe usual suffrage of com- 
petent judges. Canter, perhaps, or Sy Ibur- 
gius might be rated above Camerarius; 
bat the last seems, if we may judge by the 
eulogies bestowed upon him, to have stood 
higher in the estimation of his contempo- 
raries. Their labours restored the integ- 
rity of the text in the far greater part of 
the Greek authors — though they did not 
yet possess as much metrical knowledge 
as was required for that of the poets — ex- 
plained most dubious passages, and near- 
ly exhausted the copiousness of the lan- 
guage. For another centuiy mankind was 
content, in respect of Greek philology, to 
live on the accumulations of the sixteenth ; 
and it was not till after so long a period 
had elapsed that new scholars arose, 
more exact, more philosophical, more 
acute in *' knitting up the ravelled sleeve" 
of speech, but not, to say the least, more/ 
abundantly stored with erudition than 
those who had cleared the way, and upon 
whose foundations they built. 

40. We come, in the last place, to the 
condition of ancient leaminff in i^njina in 
this island ; a subject which it England an- 
may be interesting to trace with *•' Edward 
some minuteness, though we can * **"'' 
offer no splendid banquet, evetn fh>m the 
reign of the Virgin Queen. Her accession 
was indeed a happy epoch in our literary, 
as well as civil annals. She found a great 
and miserable change in the state of the 
universities since the days of her father. 
Plunder ^nd persecution, the destroying 
spirits of the last two reigns, were ene- 
mies against which our infant muses could 
not struggle.* Ascham, indeed, denies 
that there was much decline of learning at 
Cambridge before the time of Mary. The 
influence of her reign was, not indirectly 
alone, but by deliberate purpose, injurious 
to all useful knowledge.! It was in con- ' 



« The last editor of Wood*s Athena Oxonienses 
bears witness to having seen chronicles and other 
books mutilated, a« he conceivi^, by the Protestant ^ 
visiters of the UniTersity under Edward. ** What is 
most/^ he says, ** to the discredit of Cox (sfterward 
Bishop of Ely), was his unwearied diligence in de- 
stroying the ancient manuacrtpts and other books 
in the public and private libraries at Oxford. The 
savage^barbarity with which he executed this hate- 
ful office can never be foriotten," &c.. p. 468. One 
book only of the iamons library of Humphrey, duke 
of Oloucester, bequeathed to Oxford, escaped muti- 
lation. This is a Valerius Maximos. But, as Cox 
was reallv a man of considerable leartiing. we may 
aak whetner there ia evidence to lair these Vandal 
proceedinss on him rather than on hia colleagues. 

f " Ana what was the fruit of this seed f Veri- 
ly, iud^ent in doctrine was wliolly altered ; order 
in aiscipline very much changed ; the love of good 
leamiag began suddenly to wax cold ; the knowI> 
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tempiatioD^ he tells us (snd surely it was 
congenial enough to the spirit of that gov- 
ernment), that the ancient writers should 
give place in order to restore Duns Sco- 
tus and the scholastic barbarians. 

41. It is indeed impossible to restrain 
Reviniao- ^he desire of noble minds for 
(kr BUia- truth and wisdom. Scared from 
^^' the banks of Isis and Cam, neg- 
lected or discountenanced by power, 
learning found an asylum in the closets 
of private men, who laid up in sUence 
stores for future use. And some, of 
course, remained out of those who had 
listened to Smith and Cheke, or the con- 
temporary teachers of Oxford. But the 
mischief was eflfected, in a general sense, 
by breaking up the course of education in 
the universities. At the beginning of the 
new queen^s reign, but few of the ckrgv, 
to whichever mode of faith they might 
conform, had the least tincture of Greek 
learning, and the majority did not under- 
stand Latin.* The Protestant exiles, being 
far the most learned men of the kingdom, 
brought back a more healthy tone of lit- 
erary diligence. The miiversities began 
to revive. An address was delivered in 
Greek verses to Elizabeth at Cambrid^ 
in 1564, to which she returned thanks m 
the same language.f Oxford would not 
be outdone. Lawrence, regius professor 
of Greek, as ^e are told by Wood, made 
an oration at Carfax, a spot often chosen 
for public exhibition, on her visit to the 
city in 1566 ; when her majesty, thanking 
the University in the same tongue, observ- 
ed,-*' it was the best Greek speech she had 
ever heanl."^ Several slight proofs of 
classical learning appear from this time 
in the " History and Antiquities of^ Ox- 
ford ;'* marks of a progress, at first slow 
and silent, which I only mention because 
nothing more important has been recorded. 



edge of the tongaet, in apite of some Uiat therein 
had flourished, wis manifestly contemned, and so 
the way of right atndy manifestly perverted ; the 
choice good authors of malice confounded ; old 
sophistry, I say not well, not old, but that new, rot- 
ten sophistry, began to beard and shoulder logic in 
their own tongue ; yea, I know that beads were 
cast together, and counsel devised, that Duns, with 
all tbe rabble of barbarous questioniats, should have 
dispossessed of their places and room Aristotle, 
Plato, Tolly, and Demosthenes ; whom good Mr. 
Redman, and those two worthy stars of the Univer- 
sity, Mr, Cheke and Mr. Smith, with their acholars, 
had brought to flourish as notably in Cambridge as 
ever they did in Greece and in haly ; and for the 
doctrine of those four, the four pillars of learning, 
Cambridge then giving no place to no university, 
neither in France. Spain, Germany, nor Italy."— P. 
317. 

* Hallam*s Constit. Hist, of £ng., I., 849. 

f Peck's Desiderata Curioea, p. 270. 

X Wood, Hist and AQtiq. of Ozibxd. 



43. In 1675, the queen having been now 
near twenty years on the throne, q^^^ jj^ 
we find, on positive evidence, that tans at 
Greek lectures were given in St. cwnbridge. 
John's College, Cambridge ; which, indeed, 
few would, be disposed to doubt, reflecting 
on the general character of the age and 
the len^h of opportunity that had been 
afforded. It is said in the life of Mr. Bois, 
or Boyse, one of the revisers of the trans- 
lation of the Bible under James, that " his 
father was a great scholar, being learned 
in the Hebrew and Greek excellently well, 
which, considering the nnanners, that I 
say not, the looseness of the times of his 
education, was almost a miracle." The 
son was admitted at St. John's in 1675. 
^*^ His father had well educated him in the 
Greek tongue before his coming, which 
caused him to be taken notice of in the 
college. For, besides himself, there was 
but one there who oould write Greek. 
Three lectures in that language were read 
in the college. In the first, grammar was 
taught, as is commonly now done in 
schools. In the second, an easy author 
was explained in the grammatical way. 
In the third was read somewhat which 
might seem fit for their capacities who 
had passed over the other two. A year 
was usually spent in the first, and two in 
the second."* It will be perceived that 
the course of instruction was still element- 
ary ; but it is well known that many, per* 
haps most students, entered the universi- 
ties at an earlier age than is usual at pres- 
ent.f 

43. We come very slowly to books, even 



* Peck's Desiderata Coriosa, p. 327. Chalmers. 

t It is probable that Cambridge was at this time 
better famished with learning than Oxford. Even 
Wood does not give us a &voorahle notion of tbe 
condition of that univeraity in the first part of tbe 
queen's reign. Oxford was for a long time filled 
with popish students, that is, with conforming par- 
tisans or the former religion ; many of whom, from 
time to time, went off to Donay. Leicester, as 
chanceUor of the University, charged it in 1582, and 
in subsequent y^ars, with great nqglect of learning ; 
the disputations had become mere forms, and the 

?[aeen's lectures in Greek and Hebrew seldom read, 
t was as bad in all the other sciences.— Woodli 
Antiquities and Athens, panim. The colleges of 
Corpus Christ! and Merton were distinguisheid be- 
yond the rest in the reign of Elizabeth ; especially 
the former, where Jewel read the lecture in rbetoric 
fat an earlier time, of course). Hooker in lo^c, and 
Kaynolds in Greek. Leicester succeeded m ;mn- 
tonuing, as Wood thouffht, the University, by driving 
off the old party, and tnus rendered it a more effec- 
tive school of learning. 

Harrison, about 1586, does not speak much better 
of the universities ; ** the quadrivials, I mean arith- 
metic, music, geometry, and astronomy, are now 
smaU regarded in either of them."— Description ot 
Britain, p. 252. Few learned preachers were sent 
out from them, which be sscribes, in part, to the 
poor endowments of most li^gsi 
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rvwQnA subsidiary to education, in the 
editkNw In Greelc language. And, since this 
England, cannot be conveniently carried on 
to any great extent without books, though 
1 am aware that some contrivances were 
employed as substitutes for them, and 
since it was as easy to publish, either 
^mmars or editions of ancient authors 
m England as on the Continent, we can, 
as it seems, draw no other iuference from 
the want of them than the absence of any 
considerable demand. I shall therefore 
enumerate all the books instrumental to 
the study of Greek which appeared in 
England before the close of the century. 

44. It has been mentioned in another 
sebooibookii place that two alone had been 
enttmeraied. printed before 1560. In 1563 a 
Greek version of the second JSneid, by 
George Etherege, was published. Two 
editions of the Anglican Liturgy, in Latin 
and Greek, by Whitaker, one of our most 
learned fheologians, appeared in 1569 ;* a 
short catechism in both languages, 1573 
and 1578. We find also in 1578 a little 
book entitled xP^tniavtafiov aroix^ii^ii etg ttiv 
vaiduv u^eXeiav tX^jjpUTTt xai Tiarivitm cktz- 
Oaaa, This is a translation, made also by 
Whitaker, from NowelPs ChristionsB Pic- 
tatis Prima Institutio, ad Usum Schola- 
rum Latine Scripta. The Biographia 
Britannica puts the first edition of this 
Greek version in 1575; and informs us 
also that Noweirs lesser Catechism was 
published in Latin and Greek, 1575 ; but I 
do not find any confirmation of this in 
Herbert or Watts. In 1575, Grant, mas- 
ter of Westminster School, published 
Gnecx LingusB Spicile^ium, intended evi- 
dently for the use of his scholars ; and in 
1531 the same Grant superintended an edi- 
tion of Constantin's Lexicon, probably in 
the abridgment, under the name of the 
Basle printer Crespin, enriching it with 
four or ^VQ thousand new words, which 
he most likely took from Stephens^s The- 
saurus. A Greek, Latin, French, and Enj;- 
lish Lexicon, by John Barret or Baret, in 
1580,t and another by John Morel (with- 
out the French), in 1583, are recorded in 
bibliographical works ; but I do not know 
whether any copies have survived. 

45. It appears, therefore, that before 
Gnekuughc cveu the middle of the queen*s 
In iciiooia. reign, the rudiments of the Greek 
language were imparted to boys at West- 
minster school, and no doubt also at those 
of Eton, Winchester,^nd St. Paul's.^ But 



* Scaliger says of Whitaker, O qu'il etoit bien 
docte !— Scalig. Secunda. 

t Chalniera mentions an earlier edition of thk 
dictionary in I5?3, but without the Oreek. 

X Harrison mentions, about the year 1596, that at 
ibe great collegiate schoola of Eton, Winchester, 



probably it did not yet extend to many 
others. In Ascham's Schoolmaster, a 
posthumous treatise published in 1570, 
but evidently written some years after 
the accession of Elizabeth, while very de- 
tailed, and, in genera], valuable rules are 
ffiven for the instruction of boys in the 
Latin language, no intimation is found 
that Greek was designed to be taught 
In the statutes of Witton Sjchool in Che- 
shire, framed in 1558, the founder says, ^' I 
will there were always tausht good litera- 
ture, both Latin and Greek."* But this 
seems to be only an aspiration after a 
hopeless excellence; for he proceeds to 
enumerate the Latin books intended to be 
used, without any mention of Greek. In 
the statutes of Merchant Tailor's School, 
1561, the high master is required to be 
" learned in good and clean Latin litera- 
ture, and also in Greek, if such may be 
gotten, "t These words are copied ftom 
those of Colet, in the foundation of St. 
Paul's School. But in the regulations of 
Hawkshead School in Lancashire, 1588, 
the master is directed '* to teach grammar 
and the principles of the Greek tongue.^^ 
The little tracts, indeed, above mentionea 
do not lead us to believe, that the instruc- 
tion, even at Westminster, was of more 
than the slightest kind. The]r are but ver- 
bal translations of known religious treati- 
ses, wherein the reader would be assisted 
by his recollection at almost every word. 
But in the rules laid down by Mr. Lyon, 
founder of Harrow School, m 1590, the 
books desigiled to be taught are enumer- 
ated, and comprise some Greek orators 
and historians, as well as the poems of 
Hesiod.& 

46. We have now, however, descended 
very low in the century. The Qwekbet. 
twilight of classical learning in tar known 
England had yielded to its mom- •*•' '***• • 



and Westminster, boys **are well entered in the 
knowledge of the Latin and Greek tonnies and 
rules of Tersifying."— DescriptioR of England, pre- 
fixed to Holingshed's Chronicles, p 254, (4to edi- 
tion). He has just before taken notice of " the 
great namber of grammar-schools throuahout the 
realm, and those very liberally endowed lor the re- 
lief of poor scholars, so that there are not many 
corporate towns now under the queen's dominion 
that have not one grammar-echool at the least, with 
a sufficient living for a master and uaher appointed 
for the same." 

• Carlisle's Endowed Schools, vol. L, p. 129. 

t Id., vol. ii., p. 49. X Id., vol. i., p. fi56. 

^ Id., ii.. 136. 1 have not discovered any other 
proofs of Greek education in Mr. Carli8le*s work. 
In the statutes or rsgulationa of Bristol School, 
founded in the sixteenth century, it is provided that 
the head roaster ahould be " well learned in the 
Latin, Uraek, and Hebrew.** But these must be 
modem, as appears, inur aiia^ by the words " well 
alfiBcted to the Constitution in Church and State.'* 
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ing. It is easy to trace many symptoms 
of enlarged erudition after 1580. Scot, 
in his Discovery of Witchcraft, 1584, and 
doubtless many other writers, employ 
Greek quotations rather freely; and the 
use of Greek words, or adaptation of Eng- 
lish forms to them, is affected by Webb 
and Puttenham in their treatises on poe- 
try. Greek titles are not infrequently 
given to books ; it was a pedantry many 
affected. Besides the lexicons above 
mentioned, it was easy to procure, at no 
great price, those of Constantin and Scap- 
' ula. We may refer to the ten years after 
1580 the commencement of that rapid ad- 
vance which gave the English nation, in 
the reign of James, so respectable a place 
in the republic of letters. In the last de- 
cennium of the centuiy, the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Polity of Hooker is a monument of 
real learning, in profane as well as theo- 
logical antiquity. But certainly the read- 
ing of our scholars in this period was far 
more generally among the Greek fathers 
than the classics. Even this, however, 
required a competent acquaintance with 
the language. 

47. The two universities had abandon- 
fiditiooa or ed the art of printing since the 
Greek, year 1521. No press is known 
to have existed afterwara at Cambridge 
till 1584, or at Oxford till 1586, when six 
homilies of Chrysostom in Greek were 
published at a press erected by Lord Lei- 
cester at his own expense.* The first 
book of Herodotus came out at the same 
place in 1591 ; the treatise of Barlaam on 
the Papacy in 1592; Lycophron in the 
same year ; the Knights of Aristophanes 
in 1593 ; fifteen orations of Demosthenes 
in 1593 and 1597 ; Agatharcides in the lat. 
ter year. One oration of Lysias was print- 
ed at Cambridge in 1593. The Greek Tes- 
tament appeared from the London press 
in 1581, m 1587, and again in«1593; a 
treatise of Plutarch, and three orations of 
Isocrates, in 1587; the Iliad in 1501. 
These, if I hf ve overlooked none, or if 
none have been omitted by Herbert, are 
all the Greek publications (except gram- 
mars, of which there are several, one by 
Camden, for the use of the Westminster 
School, in I597,t and one in IfUK), by 
Knolles, author of the History of the 

• Herbert. 

f This 'grammar bjr Caindeo was probably found- 
ed on that of Grant above mentioned ; cujus rodi- 
menu, sajrs Smith, the author of Camden*8 life, 
cum multa ex parte laborarent defioerentque, non 
tam reformanda, quamde novo instituendacenaens, 
obserTationibtts quas ez Orvcis omne genus scrip- 
toribus acri judicio et longo usu collegerat, sub 
eeverum examen revqcafis, grammaticam novam 
non aoli schola; cui prserat, sed uniTersis per An- 



Turks) that fall within the sixteenth cen* 
tury; and all, apparently, are intended 
for classes in the schools and universities.* 

48. It^must be expected that the best 
Latin writers were more hon- sndorur 
oured than those of Greece. *« tianiem 
Besides grammars and dictionaries, which 
are too numerous to mention, we find not 
a few editions, though principally for the 
purooses of education : Cicero, de Officiis 
(in Latin and Enfflish), 1553 ; Virgil, 1570 ; 
Sallust, 1570 and 1571 ; Justin, 1572 ; Ci- 
cero, de Oratore, 1573 ; Horace and Juve- 
nal, 1574. It is needless to proceed low- 
er, when they become more frequent. 
The most important classical publication 
was a complete edition of Cicero, which 
was, of course, more than a schoolbook. 
This appeared at London in 1585, from 
the press of Ninian Newton. It is said 
to be a reprint from the edition of Lambi- 
nus. 

49. It is obvious that foreign books 
must have been largely import- Leaminf 
ed, or we should place the learn- lower thai 
ing of the Elizabethan period as *" *p^"* 
much too low as it has ordinarily bebn 
exaggerated. But we may feel some sur- 
prise that so little was contributed by our 
native scholars. Certain it is, that in. 
most departments of literature they did 
not yet occupy a distinguished place. 
The catalogue by Herbert, of books pub- 
lished down to the end of the century, 
presents no favourable picture of the 
queen's reign. Without instituting a com- 
parison with Germany or France, we 
may easily make one with the classed 
catalogue of books printed in Spain, which 
we find at the close of the Bibliotheca 
Nova of Nicolas Antonia. Greek appears 
to have been little studied in Spain, though 



gliam scholis deinceps inservituram, eodem anno 
edidit, p. 19, edit 1G91. 

The excessive scarcity of earlj scbooHjOoks 
malces it allowable to mention the Progymnasma 
Scholasticum of J^n Stockwood, an edition of 
which, with the date of 1597, ie in the fnuer Tem- 
ple Library. It is merely a selection of epigrams 
from the Anthologia of H. Stephens, and shows bot 
a moderate expectation of proficieocy from the 
studious youth for whom it was designed: the/ 
Greek hein^ written in interlinear Latin charactera 
over the original, ad faciliorem eorundem lectio- 
nem. A literal translation into Latin follows, and 
aeverel olhere in metre. Stockwood had been ma^ 
ter of Tnnbrtdge School : Schols Tunbridgiensis 
oltm Indimagister ; so that there may poasibly have 
been earlier editions of this little book. 

* The arrangement of editions recorded in Her- 
bert,- following the names of the printers, does not 
afford facilities for any search, i may therefore 
have omitted one or two trifles, and it is likely that 
I have ; but the conclusion will be the same. Angli, 
says Scaliger, nunqaam excaderunt bonos libros 
Teteres, tantum vulgarea. 
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we have already mentioned a few gram- 
matical works ; but the editions of Latin 
authors, and the commentators upon them, 
are numerous ; and, upon the whole, it is 
undeniable that, in most branches of eru- 
dition, so far as we can draw a conclusion 
from publications, Spain under Philip II. 
held a higher station than England under 
Elizabeth. The poverty of the English 
church, the want of public libraries, and 
the absorbing influence of polemical the- 
ology, will account for much of this ; and 
I am not inclined by any means to rate 
our English gentlemen of Elizabeth^ age 
for useful and even classical knowledge 
below the hidalgos of Castile. But this 
class were not the chief contributors to 
literature. It is, however, in consejiuence 
of the reputation for learning acouired bv 
some men distinguished in civil life, such 
as Smith, Sadler, Raleigh, and even by 
ladies, among whom the queen herself, 
and the accomplished daughters of Sir 
Antony Cooke, Lady Cecil, and Lady 
Russell, are particularly to be mentioned, 
that the general character of her reign has 
been, in this point of view, considerably 
overrated. No Englishman ought, 1 con- 
ceive, to suppress this avowal, or to feel 
any mortification in making it ; with the 
prodigious development of wisdom and 

fenius that illustrated the last years of 
Elizabeth, we may well spare the philolo- 
gers and antiquaries of the Continent. 

50. There had arisen, however, towards 
Improve- ^^^ Conclusion of the century, a 
mem at the very few men of such extensive 
end of the learning as entitled them to a 
^"'"^" European reputation. Sir Henry 
Savile stood at the head of these : we may 
justly deem him the most learned Eng- 
lishman, in profane literature, of the reign 
of Elizabeth. He published, in 1581, a 
translation of part of Tacitus, with anno- 
tations not very copious or profound, but 
pertinent, and deemed worthy to be ren- 
dered into Latin in the next century by 
the younger Gruter, and reprinted on the 
Continent.* Scaliger speaks of him with 
personal ill-will, but with a respect he 
seldom showed to those for whom he en- 
tertained such sentiments. Next to Sa- 
vile we may rank Camden, whom all for- 
eigners name with praise for the Britan- 
nia. Hooker has already been mention- 
ed; but 1 am not sure that he could be 
said to have much reputation beyond our 
own shores. I will not assert that no 
other was extensively known even for 
profane learning : in our own biographical 



records several may be found, at least es- 
teemed at home. But our most studious 
countiymen long turned their attention al- 
most exclusively to theological controver- 
sy, and toiled over the prolix volumes of 
the fathers ; a labour not to be defrauded 
of its praise, but to which we are not di- 
recting our eyes on this occasion.* 

61. Scotland had hardly, as yet, parta- 
ken of the light of letters; the Learning in 
very slight attempts at introdu- seoiiand. 
cing an enlarged scheme of -education, 
which had been made thirty years before, 
having wholly failed in conseauence of the 
Jealous spirit that actuated the chiefs of 
the old reli^on, and the devastating rapa- 
city that disgraced the partisans of the 
new. But in 1575 Andrew Melville was 
appointed principal of the University of 
Glasgow, which he found almost broken 
up and abandoned. He established so 
solid and extensive a system of instruc- 
tion, wherein the best Greek authors were 
included, that Scotland, in some years* 
time, instead of sending her own natives 
to foreign universities, found students 
fh)m other parts of Europe repairing to 
her own.f Vet Ames has observed that 
no Greek characters appear in any book 
printed in Scotland before 1500. This as- 
sertion has been questioned by Herbert. 
In the treatise of Buchanan, De Jure Reg- 
ni {Edinburgh, 1580), I have observed that 
the Greek quotations are inserted with a 
pen. It is at least certain that no book 
in that language was printed north of the 
Tweed within this century, nor any Latin 
classic, nor dictionary, nor anything of a 
philological nature except two or three 
grammars. A few Latin treatises by 
modem authors on various subjects ap- 
peared.]! It seems questionable whether 
any printing-press existed in Ireland : the 
evidence to be ooUected from ^Herbert is 
precarious ; but I know not whether any- 
thing more satisfactory has since been 
discovered. 

52. The Latin language was by no 
means so generally employed in |^q i^. 
England as on the Continent, de need id 
Our authors have, from the begin- ^"^'»f- 
ning, been apt to prefer their mother- 
tongue, even upon subjects which, by the 



* The^ are contained in a amall rolnme, 1640, 
with 9avile*a other treatise on the Roman Militia. 
Vol. I.— Ll 



* It ia remarkable that, in Jewel's Defence of the 
Apology, by far the most learned work in theologi- 
cal eradition which the age produced, he quotes the 
Greek fathers in Latin ; and there ia a scanty sprink^ 
ling of Greek cfaaractera throughoat this large vol- 
ume. V 

t M*Crie*8 Life of Melrille, vol. i., p. 73. 

t The list of books printed in Scotland before 
1550, which I have given in p. 183 on the authority 
of Herbert, appears not to be quite accurate.^Pink. 
erton*s Scottish Poems (1786), i , 104 ; (1702). i., 29. 
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usage of the learned, were treated in Lat- 
in ; though works relatiiig to history, and 
especially to ecclesiastical antiquity, such 
as those of Parker and Godwin, were 
sometimes written in that language. It 
may be alleged that very few books of a 

ailosophical class appeared at all in the 
'-famed reign of Ehzabeth. But proba- 
bly such as Scot's Discovery of Witch- 
craft, Rogers's Anatomy of the Mind, and 
Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity, would have 
been thought to require a learned dress in 
any other country. And we may think 
the same of the great volumes of contro- 
versial theology; as JewePs Defence of 
the Apology, Cartwright's Platform, and 
Whitgift's Reply to it. The free spirit, 
not so much of our government as of the 
public mind itself, and the determination 
of a large portion of the community to 
choose their religion for themselves, ren- 
dered their descent from the lofty grounds 
of learning indispensable. By such a de- 
viation from the general laws of the re- 
public of letters, which, as it is needless to 
say, was by no means less practised in the 
ensuing ago, our writers missed some part 
of that general renown they might have 
challenged from Europe ; but they enrich- 
ed the minds of a more numerous public 
at home; they gave their own thoughts 
with more precision, energy, and glow; 
they invigorated and amplified their native 
language, which became in their hands 
more accommodated to abstract and phil- 
osophical disquisition, though, for the 
same reason, more formal and pedantic 
than any other in Europe. This observa- 
tion is as much intended for the reigns of 
James and Charles as for that of Elizabeth. 



SioTioir n. 

Principal Writers.— Manutius, Siffonius, Lipsius.^ 
Numismatics.--- Mythology.— Chronology of Sea- 
iiger. 

63. The attention of the learned had 
Early works been frequently directed, since 
on antiquities, the revival of letters, to eluci- 
date the antiquities of Rome, her customs, 
riteSj and junsprudence. It was more la- 
borious than difficult to commonplace all 
extant Latin authors ; and, by this process 
of comparison, most expressions, perhaps, 
in which there was no corruption of the 
text, might be cleared up. This seems to 
have produced the works atready mention- 
ed, of Cselius Rhodiginus and Alexander 
ab Alexandro, which afford explanations 
of many hundred passages that might per- 
plex a student. Others had devoted their 



time to particular subjects, as Pomponius 
Laetus and Raphael of Volterra to the dis- 
tinctions of magistrates ; Marlianus to the 
topograi^y of ancient Rome ; and Robor- 
teUus to family names. It must be con- 
fessed that most of these early pioneers 
were rather praiseworthy for their dili- 
gence and gooid-will than capable of clear- 
ing away the more essential difficulties 
that stood in the way : few treatises writ- 
ten before the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury have been admitted into the collec- 
tions of Grsvius and Sallengre. But soon 
afterward an abundant light was thrown 
upon the most interesting part of Roman 
antiquity, the state of government and 
pubhc law, by four more eminent scholars 
than had hitherto explored that field—Ma- 
nutius, Panvinius, and Siffonius in Italy, 
Gruchitts (or Grouchy) in France. 

M. The first of these published in 1558 
his treatise De Legibus Romano- p, fg„^ 
rum; and, though that De Civi- titis on Ro- 
tate did not appear till 1585, Grae- *"*" ^^ 
vius believes it to have been written about 
the same time as the former. Manutius 
has given a good account of the principal 
laws made at Rome during the republic ; 
not many of the empire. Augustinus, 
however, archbishop of Tarragona, had 
preceded him with considerable success ; 
and several particular laws were better 
illustrated afterward by Brisson, Balduin, 
and Gothofred. It will be obvious to any 
one very slightly familiar with the Roman 
law, that this subject, as far as it relates 
to the republican period, belongs much 
more to classical antiquity than to juris- 
prudence. 

55. The second treatise of Manutius, De 
Civitate, discusses the polity of Manutino: 
the Roman republic. Though Dcnvitme. 
among the very first scholars of his time, 
he will not always bear the test of modem 
acuteness. Even Gnevius, who himself 
preceded the most critical age, frequently 
corrects his errors. Yet there are marks 
of great sagacity in Manutius ; and Nie- 
buhr, who has judged the antiquaries of 
the sixteenth century as they generally 
deserve, might have found the germe of 
his own celebrated hypothesis, though im- 
perfectly developed, in what this old wri- 
ter has suggested ; that the populus Ro- 
manus originally meant the inhabitants of 
Rome intra porooeria, as distinguished from, 
the cives Romani, who dwelt beyond that 
precinct in the territory.* 



* The first paragraph of the preface to Niebahr's 
history deserves to be quoted. <* The History ot 
Rome was treated, danng the first two centories 
after the reviTal of letters, with the same prostra- 
tion of the understanding and judgment to the writ 
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66. Ouupluriu8PanTiiiius,aiiianofyaat 
PanviniiM. learning and industry, but of lesa 
Sieoniiw. discriminating judgment, and who 
did not live to. its full maturity, fell short, 
in his treatise De Civitate Romana, of 
what Manutius (from whom, however, he 
could have taken nothing) has acliieved 
on the same subject, and his writings, ac- 
cording to Graevius, would yield a copious 
harvest to criticism.* But neither of the 
two was comparable to Sigonius of Mo- 
dena,t whose works on the Roman gov- 
ernment not only form an epoch in this 
department of ancient literature, but have 
left, in general, but little for his success- 
ors. Mistc^es have, of course, been dis- 
•overed, where it is impossible to recon- 
cile or to rely upon every ancient testi- 
mony ; and Sigonius, like other scholars 
of his age, might confide too implicitly in 
his authorities. But his treatises, De Jure 
Civium ^manorum, 1560, and De Jure 
Italiae, 1563, are still the best that can be 
read in illustration of the Roman historic 
ans and the orations of Cicero. Whoev- 
er, says Gnevius, sits down to the study 
of these orations without being acquaint- 



ten letter that bad been handed down, and with the 
same fearfulneu of going beyond it which prevail- 
ed in' all the other branchea of knowledge. If any 
one had aiaerted a right of examining the credibilit^r 
of th^ ancient wtitera, and the value of their testi- 
mony, an outcry would have been rai<ed against 
hie atrocious presumption. The object aimed at 
was, in spite of all internal evidence, to combine 
what waa related by them ; at the utmost, one au- 
thority was in some one particular instance post- 
poned to another as gently as possible, and witnout 
uducing anv farther results.. Here and there, in- 
deed, a freebom mind, such aa Glareanus, broke 
through these bonds ; but infallibly a sentence of 
condemnation was forthwith pronounced aninst 
him ; besides, such men were not the roost Team- 
ed, and their bold attempts were only partial, and 
were wanting in consistency. In this aepartment, 
as in others, men of splendid talents and the mo«t 
copious learning coniormed to the narrow spirit of 
their age ; their labours extracted from a multitude 
of insulated details what the remains of ancient lit* 
erature did not afford united in any single work, a 

Sstematic account of Roman antiauities. What 
ey did in this respect is wonderful ; and this is 
anfficient to earn for them an imperishable fame.*' 

* In Onuphrio Panvinio fuerunt multa liters, 
multa industria, sed tanta ingenii vis non erat, 
quanta in Sigonioet Manutio, quorum scripta longe 
sunt limatiora. 

Paulus Manutiue calls Panvinius ille antiquitatis 
belluo, spectata jovenis industria . . . ss^e litigat 
obscuris de rebus cum Sigonio nostro, sed utrius- 
que bonitas, mutuus amor, excellens ad cognoscen- 
oam veritatem judicium facit ut inter eos facile 
conveniat — Epist., lib. ii., p. SI. 

t It appears from some ex the Letten Volgari of 
Manuzio, that the proper name of Sigonius was 
not Sigonio, but Sigooe. Comiani {vol. vi., p. 151} 
has maide the same observation on tne authority of 
Sigone's original unpublished letters. But the bi- 
ographers, as well aa Tiraboechi, though himself an 
inhabitant of the same city, do not advert to it 



ed with Sigonius, will bat lose his time. 
In another treatise, published in 1574, De 
Judiciis Romanorum, he goes through the 
whole course of judicial proceedings more 
copiously than Heineccius, the most cele- 
brated of his successors, and with more 
exclusive regard to writers of the repub- 
lican period. The Roman Antiquities of 
GrsBvius contain several other excellent 
pieces by Sigonius, which have gained 
yhim the indisputable character of the first 
antiquary, both for learning and judgment, 
whom the sixteenth century prcMluced. 
He was engaged in several controversies ; 
one with Robortellus,* another with a 
more considerable antagonist, Gruchius, a 
native of Rouen, and professor of omchins 
Greek at Bordeaux, who, in his 
treatise De Comitiis Romanorum, 1555» 
was the first that attempted to deal with a 
difficult and important subject. Sigonius 
and he interchanged some thrusts, with 
more urbanity and mutual respect than 
was usual in that age. An account of this 
controversy, which chiefly related to a 
passage in Cicero^s Oration, De Lege 
Agraria, as to the confirmation of popular 
elections by the comitia cunata, will be 
found in the preface to the second volume 
of Graevius, wherein the treatises them- 
selves are published. Another contem- 
porary writer. Latino Latini, seems to have 
solved the problem much better than ei- 
ther Grouchy or Sigone. But both par- 
ties were misled by the common source 
of error in the most learned men of the 
sixteenth century, an excess of confidence 
in the truth of ancient testimony. The 
words of Cicero, who often spoke for an 
immediate purpose ; those of Livy and Di- 
onysius, wno knew but imperfectly the 
primitive history of Rome ; those even of 
Gellius or Pomponius, to whom all the re- 
publican institutions had become hardly 
intelligible, were deemed a sort of infolh- 
ble text, which a modern might explain as 
best he could, but must not be presumptu- 
ous enough to reject. 

57. Besides the works of these celebra- 
ted scholars, one by Zamoscius, sigomos 
a young Pole, De Senatu Romano on Atbeni- 
(1663), was so highly esteemed, •» ^^y- 



^ The treatises of Robortellns, republished in the 
second volume of Gruier's Lampas, are full of vain* 
glory and afiected scorn of Sigonius. Half the 
chapters are headed. Error Sigonii. One of their 
controversies concerned female prenomina, which 
Robortellus denied to be ancient except in the for- 
mula of Roman marriage, Ubi tu Cajus, ego Caja; 
though he admits that some appear m late inscrip- 
tions. Sigonius proved the contrary by instancea 
from republican times. It is evident that they were 
unusual, but seferal have been found in inscrip- 
tions.— See Grsvius, vol ii. in pisfatione. 
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that some htve ftopposed him to hare 
been assisted by Sigonius. The latter, 
among his other pursuits, turned his mind 
to the antiquities of Greece, which had 
hitherto, for obvious reasons, attracted far 
less attention than those of ancient Italy. 
he treated the constitution of the Atheni* 
an republic so fully, that, according to 
Gronovitts, he left little for Meursius and 
others who trod in his path.* He has, 
however, neglected to quote the very 
words of his authorities, which alone can 
be satisfactory to a diligent reader, trans- 
lating everv passage, so that hardly any 
Greek words occur in a treatise expressly 
on the Athenian polity. This may be 
deemed a corroboration of what has been 
said above as to the decline of Greek 
learning in Italy^ 

58. Francis Patriszi was the first who 
PKirini unfolded the military system of 
and Lipsiuf Romc. He wrote in Italian a 
«n,.B«mna treatise Delia Milizia Romans, 
""""• 1683, of which a translation wiU 
be found in the tenth volume of Grevius.t 
It is divided into fifteen parte, which seem 
to comprehend the whole subject : each 
of these, again, is divided into sections ; 
and each section explains a text from the 
sixth book of Polybius, or from Livy. 
But he comes down no lower in history 
than those writers extend, and is, conse*- 
quently, not aware of, or but slightly al- 
ludes to, the great military changes that 
ensued in later times. On Polybius he 
comments sentence Ir^ sentence. He had 
been preceded by Kobortellus, and by 
Francis, duke of Uri>ino, in endeavouring 
to explain the Roman castrametation from 
Polybius. Their plans differ a little from 
his own.t Lipsius, who some years af- 



* Nonnulla ^uideoi variia locia aUigit Meursius 
et alii, sed teretioreprortus et rotundo magis ore per 
omnia Sigonius.— Thesaur., Antiq. Onec, vol. v. 

t Primus ItomsHB rei militarie pnsstantiam Po- 
Ijbium secutus detezit, cui quamum debeant qui 
post ilium in hop arcumento elaborarunt, non nes- 
ciunt viri docti qui Josephi Scaligeri episColas, aut 
Nicii Erythrvi rinacothecam legerunt. NoqduUI 

3uidem rectins et ezplicatius sunt tradita de hac 
octrina post Patrteium a Justo Ltpsio et aliist qui 
in hoc stadio cucorrerunt; ut non oifficulter inren- 
tis aliquid additur aot in iisemendatur, sed prsBcbre 
tamen fracte glaciei laus Patricio est tribaenda. — 
Grenus in prafat. ad lOinnm Tolumen. This book 
has been confounded b^ Blount and Gingu^n^ with 
a later work of Patrizzi, entitled Paralleli Militari, 
Rome, 1594, in which he compared the military art 
of the ancients with that of the noodems, exposing, 
according to Tiraboschi (viii., 404), his own igno- 
rance of the subject. 

X All these writers err, in common, I believe, 
whh every other before General Roy, in his Mili- 
tary Antiquities of the Romans in Britain (1793), in 
placing the prstorium, or tent of the general, near 
the front gate of the camp, called Porta Praetoria, 
iDSt4sad of the opposite. Porta Decumana. Lipsius 



terwaid wrote on the same suhject, re- 
sembles Patrizzi in his method of a run* 
uing commentary on Polybius. Scaliger, 
who disliked Lipsius very much, imputes 
to him plagiarism from the Italian anti- 
quary.* But I do not perceive, on a com- 
parison of the two treatises, much pre- 
tence for this insinuation. The text of 
Polybius was surely common ground, and 
I think it possible that the work of Pa- 
trizzi, which was written in Italian, might 
not be known to Lipsius. But whether 
this were -so or not, be is much more full 
and satisfactory than his predecessor, 
who, I would venture to hint, may have 
been a little over-praised. Lipsius, how- 
ever, seems to have fallen into the same 
error of supposing that the whole history 
of the Roman mUitia could be explained 
from Polybius. 

69. The works of Lipsius are full of 
accessions to our knowledge of upsius and 
Roman antiquity, and he may be Mber anUp 
said to have stood as conspicu- «"»'^- 
ous on this side of the Alps as Sigonius in 
Italy. His treatise on the amphitheatre, 
15^4, completed what Panvinius, De Ludis 
Circensibus, had begun. A later work, by 
Peter Fabre, president in the Parliament 
of Touloiise, entitled " Agonisticon, sive 
de Re Athletica,'' 1593, relates to the 
games of Greece as well as Rome, and 
has been highly praised by Gronovius. 
It will be found in the eighth volume of 
the Thesaurus Antiquitatum Graecarum. 
Several antiquaries traced the history of 
Roman families and names ; such as Ful* 
vius Ursinus, Sigonius, Panvinius, Pighius, 
Castalio, Golzius.f A Spaniard of im-r 
mense erudition, Petrus Ciaconius (Cha- 
con), besides many illustrations of ancient 
monuments of antiquities, especially the 
rostral column of Duilius, has left a valu- 
able treatise, De Triclinio Romano, 1588.| 
He is not to be confounded with Alfonsus 
Ciaconius, a native also of Spain, but not 
of the same family, who wrote an account 
of the column of Trajan. Pancirollus, in 
his Notitia Dignitatum, or, rather, his 
commentary on a public document of the 
age of Constantine so entitled, threw light 
on that later period of imperial Rome. 



is so perplexed by the assumption of this hypothe- 
sis, that lie struggles to alter the text of Polybius. 

* Scalig. Secunda. In one of Casaubon*s ef>ts- 
ties to Scaliger, he says : Franciscus Patritius 
solus mihi videtur digitum ad fontes intendisse, 
quern ad verbum alii, qui hoc studium tracurunt, 
cum sequuntur tamen ejus nomen ne semel qoi- 
dem roemorarunt. Quod equidem magis miratns 
sum in illis de quorum candore dubitare piaculnn 
esseputassem. 

t Or»vitts, Yol vii. 

t Blount. Niceron, vol. xxxri. 
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60. The first contribution that England 
Baviie on "0^® ^ ancient literature in this 
BooMi ml- line was the " View of Certain 
^^*^ Military Matters, or Commenta- 
ries concerning Roman Warfare," by Sir 
Henry Savile, in 1598. This was trans- 
lated into Latin, and printed at Heidelberg, 
as early as 1601. It contains much infor- 
mation in small compass, extending only 
to about 130 duodecimo pages. Nor is it 
borrowed, as far as 1 could perceive, from 
Patrizzi or Lipsius, but displays an inde- 
pendent and extensive erudition. 

61. It would encumber the reader's 
memory were these pages to become a 
register of books. Both in this and the 
succeeding period^ we can only select 
such as appear, by the permanence, or, at 
least, the immediate histre of their repu- 
tation, to have deserved of the great re- 
public of letters better than the rest. 
And in such a selection it is to be expect- 
ed that the grounds of preference or of 
exclusion wiU occasionally not be obvious 
to all readers, and possibly would not be 
deemed, on reconsideration, conclusive to 
the author. In names of the second or 
third class there is often but a shadow of 
distinction. 

6d. The foundations were laid, soon af- 
NnmiiK ter the middle of the century, of 
natica. an extensive and interesting sci* 
ence— that of ancient medals. Collec- 
tions of these had been made from the 
time of Cosmo de' Medici, and perhaps 
still earlier ; but the rules of arranging, 
comparing, and explaining them were as 
yet unknown, and could be derived only 
from close observation, directed by a pro« 
found erudition. Eneas Vico of Venice, 
in 1566, published ^'Discorsi sopra le 
Medaglie degP Antichi:" in which he 
justly boasts,** says Tiraboschi, "" that he 
was the first to write in Italian on such a 
subject ; but he might have added that no 
one had yet written upon it in any Ian- 
guage."* The learning of Vico was the 
more remarkable that he was by profes- 
sion an engraver. He afterward publish- 
ed a series of imperial medals, bnd an- 
other of the empresses ; adding to each a 
life of the person and explanation of the 
reverse. But in the latter he was excell- 
ed by Sebastian Erizzo, a noble Venetian, 
who four years after Vico puUished a 
work with nearly the same title. This is 
more fully comprehensive than that of 
Vico : medallic science was reduced in it 
to fixed principles, and it is particularly 
esteemed for tne erudition shown by the 



* Tinboschi, ix., 
Biogr. Unir. 



226. Oingttfo^, vil, 282. 



author in explaining the reverses.* Both 
Vico and Erizzo have been sometimes 
mistaken ; but what science is perfect in 
its commencement 1 It has been observed 
that the latter, living at the same time in 
the same city, and engaged in the same 
pursuit, makes no mention of his precur- 
sor ; a consequence, no doubt, of the jeal- 
ous humour so apt to prevail with the pro- 
fessors of science, e^cially when they 
do not agree in their opinions. This was 
the case here; Vico having thought an- 
cient coins ano' medals identical, while 
Erizzo made a distinction between them, 
in which modem critics in numismatic 
learning have generally thought him in 
the wrong. The medallic collections pub- 
lished by Hubert Crolzius, a Flemish en- 
graver, who had examined most of the 
private cabinets in Europe from 1567 to 
1579, acquired great reputation, and were 
long reckoned the principal repertory of 
that science. But it seems that suspi- 
cions entertained by many of the learned 
have been confirmed, and that Golzius 
has published a great number of spurious 
and even of imaginary medals ; his own 
good faith being also much implicated in 
these forgeries.! 

63. The ancient mythology is too close- 
ly connected with all classical M.i|,oiofy 
literature to have been neglected ' ^^' 
so long as numismatic antiquity. The 
compilations of Rhodiginus and Ab Alex- 
andro, besides several other works, and, 
indeed, all annotations on Greek and Latin 
authors, had illustrated it. But this was 
not done systematically ; and no subject 
more demands a comparison of authori- 
ties, which will not always be found con- 
sistent or intelligible. Boccaccio had long 
before led the way, in his Genealogia 
Deorum ; but the erudition of the four- 
teenth century could clear away but little 
of the cloud that still, in some measure, 
hangs over the religion of the ancient 
world. In the first decad of the present 
period we find a work of considerable 
merit for the times, by Lilio Gregorio 
Giraldi, one of the most eminent scholars 
of that age, entitled Historia de Diis Gen- 
tium. It had been preceded by one of in- 
ferior reputation, the Mythologia of Nata- 
lia Comes. ** Giraldi,'' says the Biogra- 
phie Univereelle, **is the first who has 
treated properly this subject, so difficult 
on account of its extent and complexity. 
He made use not only of all Greek and 
Latin authors, but of ancient inscriptions, 
which he has explained with much sava- 
city. Sometimes the multiplicity of his 



'Idem 



t 9wgT, Univ. 
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q[uotatioii8 renders him obecure, and some- 
times he foils hi sccuracy, through want 
of knowing what has since been brought 
to light. But the Historia de Diis Gen- 
tium is still consulted.'* 

04. We can place in no other chapter 
8e«iifer% but the present a work, than 
Cbronoiogy. which none published within this 
century is superior, and perhaps none is 
equal in origmality, depth of erudition, 
and vigorous encounteiing of difficulty — 
that of Joseph Scaliger, De Emendatione 
Temponim. The first edition of this ap- 
peared in 1683; the second, which is 
much enlarged and amended, in 1598; 
and a third, still better, in 1609. Chro- 
nolofly, as a science, was hitherto very 
much unknown; all ancient history, in- 
deed, had been written in a servile and 
uncritical spirit, copying dates, as it did 
everything else, from the authorities im- 
mediately under the compiler's eye, with 
little or no endeavour to reconcile dis- 
crepances, or to point out any principles 
of computation. Scaliger perceived that 
it would be necessary to mvestigate the 
astronomical schemes of ancient calen- 
dars, not always very clearly explained 
by the Greek and Roman writers, and re- 
quiring much attention and acuteness, be- 
sides a multifarious erudition, Oriental as 
well as classical,* of which he alone in 
Europe could be reckoned master. This 
work, De Emendatione Temporum, is in 
the first edition divided into eight books. 
The first relates to the lesser equal year, 
as he denominates it, or that of 360 days, 
adopted by some Eastern nations, and 
founded, as he supposes, on the natural 
lunar year, before the exact period of & 
lunation was fuUy understood; the sec- 
ond book is on the true lunar year, and 
some other divisions connected with it ; 
the third on the greater equal year, or that 
of 365 days ; and the fourth on the more 
accurate schemes of the solar period. In 
the fifth and sixth books he comes to par- 
ticular epochs, determining in both many 
important dates in profane and sacred his- 
tory. The seventh and eighth discuss the 
modes of computation, and the terminal 
epochs used in different nations, with mis- 
cellaneous remarks and critical emenda- 
tions of his own. In later editions these 
two books are thrown into one'. The 
^at intricacy of many of these <][ue8- 
tions, which cannot be solved by testimo- 
nies, often imperfect and inconsistent, 
without much felicity of conjecture, serves 
to display the surprising vigour of Scali- 
ger's mind, who grapples like a giant with 
every difficulty. I^ Clerc has censured 
him for introducing so many conjectures, 



and drawing so many inferences from 
them, that great part of his chronology is 
rendered highly suspicious.* But, what- 
ever may be his merit in the determina- 
tion of particular dates, he is certainly the 
first who laid the foundations of the sci- 
ence. He justly calls it " Materia intacta 
et a nobis nunc primum tentata." Scali- 
ger, in all this work, is very clear, concise, 
and pertinent, and seems to manifest much 
knowledge of physical astronomy, thou£[h 
he was not a good mathematician, and did 
little credit to his impartiality by abso- 
lutely rejecting the Gregorian calendar. 

65. The chronology of Scaliger has be* 
come more celebrated thn>uj;h his jvuan 
invention of the Juliim period; a v^^ioa, 
name given, in honour of his father, to a 
cycle of 7980 years, beginning 4713 before 
Christ, and consequently before the usual 
date of the creation of the world. He 
was very proud of this device ; " it is im- 
possible to describe," be says, '* iU utili- 
ty ; chronologers and astronomers cannot 
extol it too much." And, what is more 
remarkable, it was adopted for many years 
afterward, even by the opponents of Sca- 
liger's chronoloey, and is almost as much 
in favour with Petavius as with the in- 
ventor.f This Julian period is formed by 
multiplying together the years of three cy- 
cles once much in use : the solar of twen- 
ty-eight, according to the old calendar, the 
lunar or Metonic of nineteen, and the in- 
dietion, an arbitrary and political division, 
introduced about the time of Constantino, 
and common both in the church and em- 
pire, consisting of fifteen years. Yet I con- 
fess myself unable to perceive the great 
advantage of this scheme. It affords, of 
course, a fixed terminus, from which aU 
dates may be reckoned in progressive 
numbers, better than the era of the crea- 
tion, on account of the uncertainty attend- 
ing that epoch; but the present method 
of reckonmff them in a retrograde series 
from the birSi of Christ, which seems nev- 
er to have occurred to Scaliger or Peta- 
vius, is not found to have much practical 
inconvenience. In other respects, the 
only real use that the Julian period ap- 
pears to possess is, that, dividing any year 
m it by tne numbers 88, 19, or 15, the re- 
mainder above the quotient will give us 
the place such year holds in the cycle, by 
the proper number of which it has been 
divided. Thus, if we desire to know what 
place in the Metonic cycle the year of the 



* Parrhatiana, ii., 363. 

t Usus illius opinione major est in chronicis, qua 
aborbe conditovel alio quovia initio ante aram 
Christianani inchoantar.— >Petaviiia, Ratiooariiia 
Temporain, part iL, lib. i., c. 14. • 
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Julian penod 64«l, ■■■wfring to the year 
of our Lord 1689, held, or» in other words, 
what was the Golden Number, as it was 
called, of that year, we must divide 6409 
by 19, and we shall find in the quotient a 
remainder 18; whence we perceive that 
it was the eighteenth year of a lunar or 
Metonic cycle. The adoption of the Gre- 



gorijBA calendar, which has greatly pro- 
traeted the solar cycle by the suppression 
of one bissextile year in a century, as well 
as the virtual abandonment of the indic- 
tion, and even of the solar and lunar cy- 
cles, as divisions of time, have greatly di- 
minished whatever utility this invention 
may have origin^y possessed. 



CHAPTEll II. 

BISTORT or TBSOLOeiCAL UTERATURB » KUROPR FROM 1660 TO 1600. 



Progren of Protestanti8iii.-^Reacti(m of the Cath- 
olic Charch.~The Jeraita.— Caaaes of the Re- 
covery of Catboticiam. — Bigotry of Latherana.— 
Controveray on Free-will.— Trinitarian Contro- 
▼eray.— Writinga on Toleration.— Theolovy in 
England. — BeUarmin. — Controreray on Pkpal 
Anthority.— Theological Writera.— Eccleaiaati- 
cal Hiatoriea.— Tranalationa of Scripture. 

1. In the arduous struggle between pre- 
jHet of scriptive allegiance to the Church 
AactboTg of Rome and rebellion against its 
^ '^"' authority, the balance continued 
for some time after the commencement of 
this period to be strongly swayed in fa- 
vour of the Reformers. A decree of the 
Diet of Augsburg in 1555, confirming an 
agreement made by the emperor three 
years before, called the Pacification of 
Passau, gave the followers of the Luther- 
an confession for the first time an estab- 
lished condition, and their rights became 
part of the public law of Germany. No 
one, by this decree, could be molested for 
followmg either the old or the new form 
of religion ; but those who dissented frotn 
that established by their ruler were only 
to have the liberty of Quitting his territo- 
ries, with time for the disposal of their ef- 
fects. No toleration was extended to the 
Helvetic or Calvinistic, generally called 
the Reformed party ; and by the Ecclesi- 
astical Reservation, a part of the decree 
to which the Lutheran princes seem not 
to have assented, every Catholic prelate 
of the empire quitting his religion was de- 
clared' to forfeit his dignity. 

8. This treaty, though incapable of 
Pi^^grefM of warding off the calamities of a 
Protestant- future generation, might justly 
*«*• pass, not only for a basis of reli- 

gious concord, but for a signal triumph of 
the Protestant cause ; such as, a few years 
before, it would have required all their 
steadfast faith in the arm of Providence to 
.anticipate. Immediately after its enact- 
ment, the principles of the Confession of 
Augsburff, which had been restrained by 
fear of the imperial laws against heresy, 
spread rapidly to the shores of the Dan- 



ube, the Drave, and the Vistula. Those 
half-barbarous nations, who might be ez« 
pected, by a more general analogy, to re- 
main longest in their ancient prejudices, 
came more readily into the new religion 
than the civilized people of the south. 
In Germany itself the progress of the 
Reformation was still more rapid : most 
of the Franconian and Bavarian nobility, 
and the citizens of every considerable 
town, though subjects of Catholic princes, 
became Protestant; while in Austria it 
has been said that not more than one thir- 
tieth part of the people continued firm in 
their original faith. This may probably 
be exaggerated ; but a Venetian ambassa- 
dor in 1558 (and the reports of the en- 
voys of that republic are remaricable for 
their judiciousness and accuracy) estima- 
ted the Catholics of the German empire 
at only one tenth of the population.* The 
Universities produced no defenders of the 
ancient religion. For twenty years no 
student of the University of Vienna had 
become a priest. Even at Ingolstadt it 
was necessary to fill with laymen offices 
hitherto reserved for the clergy. The 
prospect was not much more encouraging 
m France. The Venetian ambassador in 
that country (Micheli, whom we know by 
his reports of England under Mary) de- 
clares that in 1561 the comm<m people 
still frequented the churches, but all oth- 
ers, especially the nobility, had fallen off; 
an4 tms defection was greatest among 
the younger part. 

3. This second burst of a revolutionary 
spirit in religion was as rapid, 
and, perhaps, more appalling to ^^ """■' 
its opponents than that under Luther and 
Zuingle about 1520. It was certainly 
prepared by long working in the minds of 
a part of the people ; but most of its oper- 
ation was due to that generous sympathy 
which carries m^kind along with any 



* Ranke, toI. ii, p. 125, takea a general anrvey 
of the religioaa atate of the empire about 1563. 
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pretext of common interest in the re- 
dress of wrong. A ver^ few years were 
sufficient to make millions desert their 
altars, abjure their faith, loath, spurn, and 
insult their gods ; words hardly too strong, 
when we remember how the saints and 
the Virgin had been honoured in their im- 
ages, and how they and those were now 
despised. It is to be observed, that the 
Protestant doctrines had made no sensible 
progress in the south of Germany before 
the Pacification of Passau in 1553, nor 
much in France before the death of Hen- 
ry 11. in 1559. The spirit of reformation, 
suppressed under his severe administra- 
tion, burst forth when his weak and youth- 
ful son ascended the throne, with an im- 
petuosity that threatened for a time the 
subversion of that profligate despotism by 
which the house of Valois had replaced 
the feudal aristocracy. It is not for us 
here to discriminate the influences of am- 
bition and oligarchical factiousness from 
those of high-minded and strenuous exer- 
tion in the cause of conscience. 

4. It is not surprising that some Cath- 
WaTrring ^^^^ governments wavered for a 
oi caiboiic time, and thought of yielding to 
princOT. j^ storm which might involve 
them in ruin. Even as eaiiy as 1556, the 
Duke of Bavaria was compelled to make 
concessions which would have led to a 
full introduction of the Refonnation. The 
Emperor Ferdinand I. was tolerant in dis- 
position, and anxious for some compro- 
mise that might extinffuish the schism ; 
his successor, Maximilian II., displayed 
the same temper so mueh more strongly 
thiit he incurred the suspicion of a secret 
leaning towards the reformed tenets. Si- 
gismund Augustus, king of Poland, was 
probably, at one time, wavering which 
course to adopt ; and, thouah he did not 
Quit the Church of Rome, his court and 
the Polish nobility became extensively 
Protestant; so that, according to some, 
theie was a very considerable majority 
at his death who professed that creed. 
Among the Austrian and Hungarian no- 
bility, as well as the burghers in the chief 
cities, it was held by so preponderating a 
body, that they obtained a full toleration 
and equality of privileges. England, af- 
ter two or three violent convulsions, be- 
came fifmljr Protestant; the religion of 
the court being soon followed with sincere 
good-will by the people. Scotland more 
unanimously and impetuously threw off 
the yoke of Rome. The Low Countries 
very early caught the flame, and sustain- 
ed the full brunt of persecution at the 
hands of Charles and Philip. 

5. Meantime the infant Protestantism 



of Italy had given some siffns Bsdarabu 
of increasing strength, and be- ^ *« "••y 
gan more and more to number men of 
reputation; but, unsupported by popular 
affection or the policy of princes, it was 
soon wholly crushed by the arm of pow 
er. The reformed church of Locarno was 
compelled, in 1554, to emigrate in the 
midst of winter, and took refitge at Zu- 
rich. That of Lucca was finally disper- 
sed about the same time. A fresh storm 
of persecution arose at Modena in 1556 ; 
many lost their lives for religion in the 
Venetian States, be fore 1560; others were 
put to death at Rome. The Protestant 
countries were filled with Italian exiles, 
many of them highly-gifted men, who, by 
their own eminence, and by the distinc- 
tion which has in some instances awaited 
their posterity, may be compared with 
those whom the revocation ol the Edict 
of Nantes long afterward dispersed over 
Europe. The tendency towards Protest- 
antism in Spain was of the same 
kind, but less extensive, and cer- * ^'^ 
tainly still less popular than in Italy. 
The Inquisition took it up, and applied its 
usual remedies with success. But this 
would lead us still farther from literary 
history than we have already wandered. 

6. This prodigious increase of the Prot- 
estant party in Europe after the Reaction or 
middle of the century did not CaihoUdiy; 
continue more than a few years. It 
was checked and fell back, not quite so 
rapidly or so completely as it came on, 
but so as to leave the antagonist church 
in perfect security. Though we must not 
tread closely on the ground of political 
history, nor discuss too minutely any rev- 
olutions of opinion which do not distinct- 
ly manifest themselves in literature, it . 
seems not quite foreign from the general 
purpose of these volumes, or, at least, a 
pardonable digression, to dwell a little on 
the leading causes of this retrograde 
movement of Protestantism ; a fact as 
deserving of explanation as the previous 
excitement of the Reformation itself, 
though, from its more negative nature, it 
has not drawn so much of the attention 
of mankind. Those who behold the out- 
breaking of great revolutions in civil so- 
ciety or in religion, will not easily believe 
that the rush of waters can be staged in 
its course; that a pause of indiflerence 
may come on, perhaps very suddenly, or a 
reaction bring back nearly the same prej- 
udices and passions as those which men 
had renounced. Yet this has occurred 
not veiy rarely in the annals of mankind, 
and never on a larger scale than in the 
history of the Reformation. 
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7. The Church of Rome, and the prince 
MMdai. whom it most strongly influenced, 
ly in Get- Philip II., acted on an unremitting, 
"«»»y- uncompromising policy of sub- 
duing, instead of making terms with its 

.enemies. In Spain and Italy the Inquisi- 
/ tion soon extirpated the remains of heresy. 
The fluctuating policy of the French court, 
destitute of any strong religious zeal, and, 
Csterefore, prone to expedients, though al- 
ways desirous of one end, is well known. 
It was, in fact, impossible to conquer a 
pvtv so prompt to resort to arms, and so 
skilful in their use, as the Huguenots. 
But in Bavaria Albert V., with whom, 
about 1564, the reaction began, in the Aus- 
trian dominions Rodolph II., in Poland Si- 
gismund III., by shuttmg up churches, and 
by discountenancing in all respects their 
Protestant subjects, contrived to change a 
party once powerful into an oppressed 
sect. The decrees of the Council of Trent 
were received by the spiritual princes of 
the empire in 1566 ; " and from this mo- 
ment,*^ says the excellent hisArian who 
, has thrown most light on this sul^ject, 
' " began a new life for the Catholic Church 
in Germany."* The profession of faith 
was signed b^ all orders of men ; no one 
could be admitted to a degree in the uni- 
versities, nor keep a school without it. 
Protestants were in some places excluded 
from the court; a penalty which tended 
much to bring about the reeonversion of 
a poor and proud nobility. 

8. The reaction could not, however, 
MkIpHm ^^^ ^®Q effected by any efforts 
or tiM of the pnnces against so prepon- 
ciern- derating a majority as the Protest- 
ant churches had obtained, if the princi- 
pies that originally actuated them had re- 
tained their animating influence, or had 
not been opposed by more efllcacious re- 
ustance. Every method was adopted to 
revive an attachment to the ancient reli- 
gion, insuperable by the love of novelty 
or the force of argument. A stricter dis- 
cipline and suboidination was introduced 
among the clergy ; thev were eariy trained 
in seminaries, ajMut m>m the sentiments 
and habits, the vices and virtues of the 
worid. Tlie monastic orders resumed 
their rigid observances. The Capuchins, 
not introduced into France before 1570, 
spread over the realm within a few years, 
and were most active in getting up pro- 
cessions and all that we call foolery, but 
which is not the less stimulating to the 
multitude for its folly. It is observed by 
Davila, that these became more frequent 
after the accession of Henry III. in 1574. 

* Ranke, il, 46. 
Vol. I.— M m 



9. But, far above all the rest, the Jes- 
uits were the instruments of re- insimee 
gaining France and Germany to or jemiM. 
the church they served. And we are the 
more closely concerned with them here, 
that they are in this age among the links 
between religious opinion and literature. 
We have seen in the last chapter with 
what spirit they took the lead in polite 
letters and classical style ; with what dex- 
terity they made the briffhtest talents of 
the rising generation, which the church 
had once dreaded and checked, her most 
willing and. effiective instruments. The 
whole course of liberal studies, however 
deeply grounded in erudition or embel- 
lished by eloquence, took one direction, 
one perpetual aim — the propagation of Uie 
Catholic faith. They availed themselves 
for this purpose of every resource which 
either human nature or prevalent opinion 
supplied. Did they find Latin versification 
highly prized? their pupils wrote sacred 
poems. Did they observe the natural taste 
of mankind for dramatic representations, 
and the repute which that species of liter- 
ature had attained? their walls resounded 
with sacred tragedies. Did they percefve 
an unjust prejudice dgainst stipendiary in- 
struction t they ffave it gratuitously. Their 
endowments left them in the decent pov- 
erty which their vows required, witnout 
the offensive mendicancy of the friars. 

10. In 1551 Ferdinand established a col- 
lege of Jesuits at Vienna; in 1556 tumt 
they obtained one, through the fa- proKien 
vour of the Duke of Bavaria, at Ingolstadt, 
and in 1559 at Munich. They spread rap- 
idly into other Catholic states of the em- 
pire, and some time later into Poland. 
In France their success was far more 
equivocal ; the Sorfoonne declared against 
them as early as 1554, and ^ey had al- 
ways to encounter the opposition of the 
Parliament of Paris. But they established 
themselves at Lybns in 1569, and after- 
ward at Bordeaux, Toulouse, and other 
cities. Their three duties were preaching, 
confession, and education ; the most power- 
ful levers that religion could employ. In- 
defatigable and unscrupulous, as well as 
polite and learned ; accustomed to consider 
veracity and candour, when they weak- 
ened an argument, in the light of treason 
against the cause (language which might 
seem harsh, were it not almost equally 
appficable to so many other partisans), 
they knew how to clear their reasonings 
from scholastic pedantry and te(Uou8 Quo- 
tation for the simple and sincere imder- 
slandings whom tney addressed; yet, in 
the proper field of eontroversial thecrfogy, 
they wanted nofhing of sophistical expeit- 
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nesa or of erudition. The weak points 
of Protestantism they attacked wi^i em- 
barrassing ingenuity; and the reformed 
churches did not cease to give them abun- 
dant advantage by inconsistency, extrava- 
gance, and passion.* 

1 1. At the death of Ignatius Loyola in 
Their col. 1^56, the order he had founded 
leges. was divided into thirteen prov- 
inces besides the Roman ; most of which 
were in the Spanish peninsula or its col- 
onies. Ten colleges belonged to Castile, 
eight to Aragon, five to Andalusia. Spain 
was for some time the fruitful mother of 
the disciples, as she had been of the mas- 
ter. The Jesuits who came to Germany 
were called ** Spanish priests." They 
took possession of the universities : " they 
conquered us," says Ranke, " on our own 
ground, in our own homes, and stripped 
us of a part of our country." This, the 
acute historian proceeds to say, sprung 
certainly from the want of understanding 
among the Protestant theologians, and of 
sufficient enlargement of mind to tolerate 
unessential differences. The violent op- 
position among each other left the way 
open to these cunning stranj^ers, who 
taught a doctrine not open to dispute. 

13. But, though Spain for a time sup- 
jf^ii plied the most active spirits in 
■emiMiy the Order, its central point was 
■tRome. always at Rome. It was there 
that the general to whom they had sworn 
resided; and from thence issued to the 
remotest lands the voice which, what- 
ever secret councils might guide it, ap- 
peared that of a single, irresponsible, irre- 
sistible will. The Jesuits had three col- 
leges at Rome ; one for their own novices, 
another for German, and a third for Eng- 
lish students. Possevin has ffiven us an 
account of the course of study in Jesuit 
seminaries, taking that of Rome as a 
model. It contained nearly 3000 scholars 
of various descriptions^ "No one," he 
says, ''is admitted without a. foundation 
of grammatical knowledge. The abilities, 
the dispositions, the intentions for future 
life are scrupulously investigated in each 
candidate ; nor do we 0}>en our doors to 
any who do not come up in these respects 
to what so eminent a school of all virtue 
requires. They attend divine service 
daily ; they confess every month. The 



* Hoipinian, Hiit. Jemritamm. lUnke, toI. ii, p. 
32. et post. Tirab<Mchi,viii, 116. The first of thete 
works is entirely on one side, and giwea no credit to 
the Jesuits for their serrices to literature. The sec- 
ond is of a Tory different class, philosophical and 
piofoand, and jet with much more learning, that 
IS, with a move eztenaiTe range of knowledge than 
any writer of HOspiman*s age coald possess. 



professors are numerous ; some teachimft 
the exposition of Scripture, some scholas- 
tic theology, some the science of contro- 
versy with heretics, some casuistry; 
many instruct in logic and philosophy, in 
mathematics, or rhetoric, polite literature, 
and poetry ; the Hebrew and Greek, as - 
well as Latin tongues are taught. Three 
years are given to the course of philoso- 
phy, four to that of theology. But if any 
are found not so fit for deep studies, yet 
likely to be useful in the Lord^s vineyard, 
they merely go through two years of 
practical, that is, casuistical theology. 
These seminaries are for youths advanced 
beyond the inferior classes or schools; 
but in the latter also reli^ous and gram- 
matical learning go hand in hand."* 

13. The popes were not neglectful of 
such faithful servants. Under puMna-e 
Gregory XIII., whose pontifi- or Gngory 
cate began in 1572, the Jesuit ^''*- 
college at Rome had twenty lecture-rooms 
and 360 chambers for students ; a German 
college Wis restored, after a temporary 
suspension ; and an English one founded 
by nis care ; perhaps there was not a 
Jesuit seminaiy in the worid which was 
not indebted to his liberality. Gregory 
also established a Greek college (not of 
Jesuits) for the education of youths, who 
there learned to propagate the Catholic 
faith in their country.f No earlier pope 
had been more alert and strenuous in vin- 
dicating his claims to universal idlegiance ; 
nor, as we may judge from the well-known 
pictures of Vasari in the vestibule of the 
Sistine Chapel, representing the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, more ready to sanc- 
tion any crime that might be serviceable 
to the church. 

14. The resistance made to this aggres- 
sive warfare was for some time cooTewions 
considerable. Protestantism, so in Germany 
late as 1578, might be deemed "^ Fiaaos. 
preponderant in all the Austrian dominions 
except the Tyrol.t In the Polish diets 
the dissidents, as the}r were called, met 
their opponents with rigour and success. 
The ecclesiastical principalities were full 
of Protestants ; ana even in the chapters 
some of them might be found. But the 
contention was unequal, from the difierent 
character of the parties: religious zeal 
and devotion, whicn fifty years before had 
overthrown the ancient ntes in northern 
Germany, were now more invigorating 
sentiments in those who rescued them 
from farther innovation. In religious 



• Possevin, fiibliotheca Seleeta, lib. i, c. 39. 
t Ranke, i., 419, et post. GingQto6, vii., 1%, 
Tiraboechi, ^11,34. 
X Ranke, ii., 78. 
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Struggles, where there is anything like 
an equality oi forces, the question soon 
comes to be which party will make the 
greater sacrifice for its own faith. And 
while the Catholic self-devotion had 
grown far stronger, there was much more 
of secular cupidity, lukewarmness, and 
formality in the Lutheran Church. In a 
very few 3^ears the effects of this were 
distinctly visible. The Protestants of the 
Catholic principalities went back into the 
bosom of Rome. In the bishopric of 
Wurtzburg alone 62,000 converts are said 
to have been received in the year 1566.* 
The Emperor Rodolph and his brother 
archdukes, by a long series of persecu- 
tions and banishment, finally, though not 
within this century, almost outrooted Prot- 
estant(ism from the hereditary provinces 
of Aastria. It is true that these violent 
measures were the proximate cause of 
so many conversions ; but if the reformed 
had been ardent and united, they were 
much too strong to have been thus sub^ 
dued. In Bohemia, accordingljr, and Hun- 
gsury, where there was a more steady 
spirit, they kept their ground. The re- 
action was not less conspicuous in other 
countries. It is asserted that the Hugue- 
nots had already lose more than two thirds 
of their number in 1580 ;t comparatively, 
I presume, with twenty years before ; and 
the change in their relative position is 
manifest from all the histories of this 
period. In the Netherlands, though the 
seven United Provinces were slowly win- 
ning their civil and religious liberties at 
the sword's point, yet West Flanders, 
once in great measure Protestant, became 
Catholic before the end of the century; 
while the Walloon Provinces were kept 
from swerving by some bishops of great 
eloquence and excellent lives, as well as 
by the influence of the Jesuits planted at 
St. Omar and Douay. At the close of this 
period of fifty years, the mischfef done 
to the old church in its first decennium 
was very nearly repaired ; the proportions 
of the two religions in Germany coincided 
with those which had existed at the Paci- 
fication of Passau. The Jesuits, however, 
had begun to encroach a little on the 
proper domain of the Lutheran Church ; 
besides private conversions, which, on 
account of the rigour of the laws, not 
certainly less intolerant than in their own 
communion, could not be v^ry porominent, 
they had sometimes hopes of tne Protest- 
ant princes, and had once, in 1578, ob- 



* Ranke, ii., 181. The wunber leemt nther 
■tSTtlinflr. 
t WL, p. 147. 



tained the promise of John, king of Sweden, 
to embrace openly the Romish faith, as 
he had already done in secret to Posse- 
vin, an emissary despatched by the pope 
on this important errand. But the symp- 
toms of an opposition, very formidable m 
a country which has never allowed its 
kings to trifle with it, made this wavering 
monarch retrace his steps. , His succes- 
sor, Sigismund, went fartheV, and feU a 
victim to his zeal by being expelled from 
the kingdom. 

15. This great reaction of the papal re- 
ligion, after the shock it had sus- causes or 
tained in the first part of the six- t|u« me- 
teenth century, ought for ever to '"*• 
restrain that temerity of prediction so fre- 
quent in our ears. As women sometimes 
believe the fashion of last year in dress to 
be wholly ridiculous, and incapable of be- 
ing ever again adopted by anyone solicit- 
ous about ner beauty, so those who affect 
to pronounce on future events are equally 
confident against the possibility of a res- 
urrection of opinions which the majority 
have for the time ceased to maintain. In 
the year 1560, every Protestant in Europe 
doubtless anticipated the overthrow of pno- 
pery ; the Catholics could have found lit- 
tle else to warrant hope than their trust in 
Heaven. The late rush of many nations 
towards democratical opinions has not 
been so rapid and so general as the change 
of religion about that period. It is im- 
portant and interesting to inquire what 
stemmed this current. We readily ac- 
knowledge the prudence, firmness, and 
unity of purpose that, for the most part, 
distinguished the court of Rome, the obe- 
dience of its hierarchy, the severity of 
intolerant laws, and the searchinff rigour 
of the Inquisition ; the resolute acuierence 
of the great princes to the Catholic faith, 
the influence of the Jesuits over educa- 
tion ; but these either existed before, or 
would, at least, not have been suflSicient to 
withstand an overwhelming force of opin- 
ion. It must be acknowledged that there 
was a principle of vitality in that religion, 
independent of its external strength. By 
the side of its secular pomp, its relaxation 
of morality, there had always been an in- 
tense flame of zeal and devotion. Super- 
stition it miffht be in the many, fanaticism 
in a few; out both of these imply the 
qualities which, while they subsist, render 
a religion indestructible. That revival of 
an ardent zeal, through whi6h the Francis- 
cans had, in the thirteenth century, with 
some good and much more evil effect, 
spread a popular enthusiasm over Europe, 
was once more displayed in counteraction 
I of those new doctrines, that themselves 
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had drawn their life bom a similar derel- 
opment of moral emotion. 

10. Even in the court of Leo X., soon 
Artgld|M^ >>^f the bursting forth of the 
nr In cIm Reformation in Saxony, a small 
Ciiurch. y^y ^33 formed by men of ri^d 
piety, and strenuous for a different species 
of reform. Sadolet, Caraffa (afterward 
Paul IV.), Cajetan, and Contareni, both 
the latter e'mment in the annals of the 
Church, were at the head of this party.* 
Without dwelling on what belongs strict- 
ly to ecclesiastical history, it is sufficient 
to say that they acquired much weight ; 
and, while adhering generally to the doc- 
trine of the Church (though Contareni 
held the Lutheran tenets on justification), 
aimed steadily at a restoration of moral 
discipline, and the abolition of every no- 
torious abuse. Several of the regular or- 
ders were reformed, while others were 
instituted, more active in sacerdotal duties 
than the rest. The Jesuits must be con- 
sidered as the most perfect type of the 
rigid party. Whatever may be objected, 
perhaps not quite so early, to their system 
of casuistry ; whatever want of scrupu- 
lousness may have been shown in their 
conduct, they were men who never swerv. 
ed from the path of honour, and, it might 
be, suffering in Ihe cause which they 
deemed that of God. All self-sacrifice 
in such circumstances, especially of the 
highly-gifted and accomplished, though 
the bigot steels his heart and closes his 
eyes against it, excites the admiration of 
the unsophisticated part of mankind. 

17. The Council of Trent, especially in 
ha emxta its later sessions, displayed the an- 
•riYeat. tagonist parties in the Roman 
Church, one struggling for lucrative abu- 
ses, one anxious to overthrow them. 
They may be called the Italian and Span- 
ish parties ; the first headed by the pope*s 
legates, dreading, above all things, both 
the reforming spirit of Constance and 
Basle, and the independence either of 
princes or of national churches ; the oth* 
er actuated by much of the spirit of those 
councils, and tending to confirm that iude- 

Esndence. The French and German pre- 
tes usually sided with the Spanish ; and 
<hey were together strong enough to es- 
tablish as a rule, that in every session, a 
decree for reformation should accompany 
the declaration of doctrine. The coun- 
cil, interrupted in 1547 by the measure 
that Paul III. found it necessary, for his 
own defence agamst these reformers, to 
adoptr— the translation of its sittings to 
/ Bologna, wiHi which the imperial prelates 



» IUBk«, 1., 133. 



refused to comply— was opened again by 
Julius III. in 1553 ; and, having been once 
more suspended in the same year, resumed 
its labour for the last time under Pius IV. 
in 1563. It terminated in 1564, when the 
court of Rome, which, with the Italian 
prelates, had struggled hard to obstruct 
the redress of every grievance, compelled 
the more upright members of the council 
to let it close, after having effected such a 
reformation of discipline as they could ob- 
tain. That court was certainly success- 
ful in the contest, so far as it might be 
called one, of prerogative against liberty ; 
and partiadly successful in the preserva- 
tion of its lesser interests and means of 
influence. Yet it seems impossible to 
deny that the effects of the Couhcil of 
Trent were, on ' the whole, highlv favour- 
able to the church for whose benefit it 
was summoned. The Reformation would 
never have roused the whole north of Eu- 
rope, had the people seen nothing in it but 
the technical problems of theology. It 
was against ambition and cupidity, slug- 
gish ignorance and haughty pomp, that 
they took up arms. Hence the abolition 
of many long-established abuses by the 
honest zeal of the Spanish and Cisalpine 
fathers in that council took away much 
of the ground on which the prevalent dis- 
affection rested. 

18. We should be inclined to infer, from 
the language of some contempo- no eom- 
raries, that the council might Pj]^"*^ 
hsive proceeded farther with more ***'^*- 
advantage than danger to their church, by 
complying with the earnest and repeated 
solicitations of the emperor, the Dnke of 
Bavaria, and even the court of France, that 
the sacramental cup should be restored to 
the laity, and that the clergy should not 
be restrained from marriage. Upon this, 
however, it is not here for us to dilate. 
The policy of both concessions, but espe- 
cially of the latter, was always questiona- 
ble, and has not been demonstrated by the 
event. In its determinations of doctrine, 
the council was generally cautious to avoid 
extremes, and left, in many momentout 
questions of the controversy, such as the 
invocation of saints, no small latitude for 
private opinion. It has been thought by 
some that they lost sight of this prudence 
in defining transubstantiation so rigidly 
as they did in 1551, and thus opposed an 
obstacle to the conversion of tiiose who 
would have acquiesced in a more equivo- 
cal form of words. But, in truth, no al- 
ternative was left upon this point. Tran- 
substantiation had been asserted by a pri- 
or council, the Fourth Lateran, in 1215, so 
positively, that to recede would have sur- 
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rendered the main principle of the Catho> 
lie Church. And it ia also to be remem- 
bered, when we judge of what might have 
been done, as we 'fancy, with more pru- 
dence, that, if there was a good deal of 
policy in the decisions of the Council of 
Trent, there was no want also of consci- 
entious sincerity ; and that, whateyer we 
may think of this doctrine, it was one 
which seemed of fundamental importance 
to the serious and obedient sons of the 
Church. • 

19. There is some difficulty in provinjif for 
GMiMiiar the Council of Trent that uni ver- 
tkn orGa»> sality to which its adherents at- 
«^<>«r- tach an infallible authority. And 
this was not held to be a matter of course 



• A fltrange notion hMM been etarted of late yean 
in England, that the Ckwndl of Trent made impor- 
tant xnnovationa In the previonaly eetablithed ooe- 
trines of the Weatem Charoh; an h^potheaia lo 
paradoxical in roapeet to public opinion, and, it 
must be added, so prodigiously at Tariance with the 
known facts <Mf ecclesiastical history, that we can- 
not but admire the facility with which it has been 
taken up. It will appear, by reading the accounts 
of the seasions of the council, either in Father Paul 
or ill sny more faTounble historian, that, even hi 
certain points, such as justification, which had not 
been clearly laid down before, the Tridentine de- 
crees were mostly conformable with the senae of 
the majority of those doctora who had obtained the 
highest reputation ; and that upon what are more 
laually reckoned the distinctive characteristics of 
the Church of Rome, namely, transubstantiation, 
{xirgatory, and invocation of the saints and the Vir- 
gin, they assert nothing but what had been so in- 
giafied into the faith oT thia part of EurofM as to 
hnve been rejected by no one without suspicion or 
imputation of heresy. Perhaps Erasmus would not 
h;ive acquiesced with good-will in all the decrees of 
the conncil ; but was Erasmus deemed orthodox f 
It is not impossible that the great hurry with which 
some controversies of considerable importance 
were despatched in the last sessions may have had 
as much to do wivh the short and vague phrases 
employed in respect to fehem as the prudence 1 
have attributed to the fathera ; but the beta will 
lemain the same on either auppoaition. 

No general council eve^ contained so many per- 
sona of eminent learning and ability as that of 
Trent ; nor is there ground for believing that any 
other ever investigated the questions before Itjwith 
ao mucfapatience, acuteneas, temper, and desire of 
truth. The early councils, unless thev are greatly 
belied, would not bear comparison in these charac- 
teristics. Impartiality and freedom from prejudice 
no Protestant will attribute to the fiithera of Trent ; 
but where will he produce these qualities in an 
ecclesiastical synod t But it may be said that they 
bad only one leading prejudice, that of determining 
theoloj^ical faith accordmff to the tradition of the 
Catholic Church, as handed down to their own age. 
This one point of authority conceded, I am not 
aware that they can be proved to have decided 
wrong, or, at least, sgainstall rassooable evidence. 
Let those who have imbibed a different opinion ask 
themselves whether they have read Sarpi through 
with any attention, especially /s to those sessions 
of the Tridentine council which preceded its sus- 
pension iQ 1547. 



by the great European powers. Even in 
France the Tridentine decrees, in matters 
of faith, have not been formally received, 
thouffh the Gallican Church has never 
called any of them in question ; those re- 
lating to matters of discipline are dis- 
tinctly held not obligatory. The Emperor 
Ferdinand seems to have hesitated about 
acknowled£[ing the decisions of the coun- 
cil, which had at least failed in the object 
for which it was professedly summoned— 
the conciliation of all parties to the 
Church. For we find that, even after its 
close, he referred the chief points in con- 
troversy to George Cassander, a German 
theologian of Very moderate sentiments 
and temper. Cassander wrote, at the em- 
peror's request, his famous Consultation, 
wherein he passes in review every article 
in the Confession of Augsburg, so as to 
give, if possible, an interpretation con- 
sonant to that of the Catholic Church. 
Certain it is that, between Melanchthon's 
desire of concord in drawing up the Con- 
fession, and that of Cassander in judging 
of it, no great number of points seem to 
be left for dispute. In another treatise of 
Cassander, De Officio Pii Viri in hoc Dis- 
sidio Religionis (1561), he holds the same 
course that Erasmus had done before, 
blaming those who, on account of the 
stains in the Church, would wholly sub- 
vert it, as well as those who erect the 
pope into a sort of deity, by setting up his 
authority as an infallible rule of faith. 
The rule of controversy laid down by Cas- 
sander is, Scripture explained by the tra- 
dition of the ancient church, which is best 
to be learned from the writings of those 
who lived from the age of Constantinc to 
that of Gregory 1., because, during that 
period, the principal articles of faith were 
most discussed. Dupin observes that the 
zeal of Cassander for the reunion and 
peace of the Church made him yield too 
much to the Protestants, and advanced 
some propositions that ivere too bold. 
But they were by no means satisfied with 
his conces^ons. This treatise was viru- 
lently attacked by Calvin, to whom Cas- 
sander replied. No one should hesitate to 
prefer the spirit of Cassander to that of 
Calvin; but it must be owned that the 
practical consequence of his advice would 
have been to check the profession of the 
reformed religion, leaving amendment to 
those who had little disposition to amend 
anything. Nor is it by any means un- 
likely that this conciliatory scheme, by 
extenuating disagreements, had a consid- 
erable influence in that cessation of the 
advance of Protestantism, or, rather, that 
reaction to which we have lately advcirted, 
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and of which more proofs were Ion; after- 
ward given. 

20. We ought to reckon also among the 
Bigotry of principal causes of this clmnge 
ProtcMut those perpetual disputes, those 
eburehM. irrecQucilable animosities, that 
bigotry, abdVe all, and persecuting spirit, 
which were exhibited in the Lutheran and 
Calvinistic churches. Each began with a 
common principle — the necessity of an 
orthodox faith. But this orthodoxy meant 
evidently nothing more than their own 
belief, as opposed to that of their adver- 
saries ; a belief acknowledged to be falli- 
ble, yet maintained as certain ; rejecting 
authority in one breath, and appealing to 
it in the next, and claiming to rest on sure 
proofs of reason and Scripture, which their 
opponents were readv, with just as much 
confidence, to invalidate. 

21. The principle of several controver- 
Ten«uor ^'^^ whicii agitated the two great 
Meianeb- divisions of the Protestant name 
thon. ^jj3 gmi jjja^ Qf lY^Q jpQ^ presence. 

The Calvinists, as far as their meanins[ 
could be divined through a dense mist of 
nonsense which they purposely collected,* 
were little, if at all, less removed from the 
Homish and Lutheran parties than the dis- 
ciples of Zuingle himself, who spoke out 
more perspicuously. Nor did the ortho- 
dox Lutherans fail to perceive this essen- 
tial discrepance. Melanchthon, incontest- 
ably the most eminent man of their church 
after the death of Luther, had obtained a 
great influence over the younger students 
of theology. But his opinions, half con- 
cealed as they were, and perhaps unset- 
tled, had long been tending to a very dif- 
ferent line from those of Luther. The 
deference exacted by the latter, and never 
withheld, kept them from any open dis- 
sension. But some, whose admiration for 
the founder of their church was not check- 
ed by any scruples at his doctrine, soon 
began to inveign against the sacrifice of 
liis favourite tenets which Melanchthon 
seemed ready to make through timidity, 
as they believed, or false judgment. To 
the Romanists he was willing to concede 
the primacy of the pope and the jurisdic- 
tion of bishops ; to the Helvetians he was 
suspected of leaning on the great contro- 
versy of the real presence ; while, on the 
still more important questions of faith and 
works, he not only rejected the Antino- 
mian exaggerations of the hi^h Lutherans, 
but introduced a doctrine said to be near- 



* See Bome of thic in Boseuet, Vamtiona dee 
Rflises Protestantee. 1. is. I do not much trosi to 
Bomuet ; but it would be too eaay to find aiinilar 
evidence from our own writera. 



ly similar to that cafled Semi-PeLigbiir 
accoidingto which, the grace communica* 
ted to adul} persons, so as to draw them 
to God, required a correspondent action 
of their own free-will in order to become 
effectual. Those who held this tenet 
were called Synergists.* It appears to 
be the same, or nearly so, as that adopted 
by the Arminians in the next century, Ixit 
was not, perhaps, maintained by any of 
the schoolmen ; nor does it seems conso- 
nant to the decisions of the Council of 
Trent, nor probably to the intention of 
those who compiled the Articles of the 
English Church. It is easy, however, to 
be mistaken as to these theolosical subtle- 
ties, which those who write of them with 
most confidence do not really discriminate 
by any consistent or intelligible language. 

32. There seems good reason to suspect 
that the bitterness manifested by a paitv hoe- 
the rigid Lutherans against the tiie iq bim. 
new school wiis aggravated by some po- 
litical events of this period ; the Universi- 
ty of Wittenberg, in which Melanchthon 
long resided, bemg 'subject to the elector 
Maurice, whose desertion of the Protest* 
ant confederacy and unjust acquisition of 
the electorate at the expense of the best 
friends of the Reformation, though partly 
expiated by his subsequent conduct, could 
never be forgiven by the adherents and 
subjects of the Ernestine line. Those 
first protectors of the reformed faith, now 
become the victims of his ambition, were 
reduced to the duchies of Weimar and 
Gotha, within the former of which the 
University of Jena, founded in 1559, was 
soon filled with the sternest zealots of 
Luther's school. Flacius .Illyriens, most 
advantageously known as the chief com- 
piler of the Centuriae Magdeburgenses, 
was at the head of this university, and 
distinguished by his animosity against 
Melanchthon, whose gentle spirit was re- 
leased by death from the contentions he 
abhorred in 1560. Bossuet exaggerates 
the indecision of Melanchthon on many 
disputable questions, which, as far as it 
existed, is rather, . perhaps, a matter of 
praise ; but his want of firmness makes it 
not always easy to determine his real 
sentiments, especially in his letters, and 
somewhat impaired the dignity and sin- 
cerity of his mind. 

23. After the death of Melanchthon, a 
controversy, began by one Brenti- r^nnef 
us, relating to the ubiquity, as it conoori. 
was called, of Christ's body, pro- **"•• 
ceeded with much heat. It is sufllcient to 
mention that it ^ed to what is denominated 



* Moebeim. Bayle, art. Synetgiateaw 
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the Formula Goncovdiae, a declaration of 
faith on several matters of controversy, 
drawn up at Torgau in 1576, and subscri- 
bed by the Saxon and most other Luther- 
an churches of Germany, though not by 
those of Brunswick, or of the northern 
kingdoms. It was justly considered as a 
complete victory of the rigid over the 
moderate party. The strict enforcement 
of subscription to this creed gave rise to 
a good deal of persecution against those 
who were called Crypto-Calvinists, or 
Suspected of a secret bias towards the 
proscribed doctrine. Peucer, son-in-law 
of Melanchthon, and editor of his works, 
was kept for eleven years in prison. And 
a very narrow spirit of orthodoxy prevail- 
ed for a century and a half afterward in 
Lutheran theology. But, in consequence 
of this spirit, that theology has been al- 
most entirely neglected and contemned in 
the rest of Europe, and scarce any of its 
books are remembered by name.* 

24. Though it may be reckdned doubt- 
CMiiroTer- ^^^ whether the Council of Trent 
•y raiMd did not repel some wavering Prot- 
by iiaiiM. estants by its unqualiAed re-en- 
actment of the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion, it prevented, at least, those contro- 
versies on the real presence which agita- 
ted the Protestant communions. But in 
another more extensive and important 
province of theology, the decisions of the 
council, though cautiously drawn up, were 
far from precluding such differences of 
opinion as ultimately gave rise to a schism 
in the Church of Rome, and have had no 
small share in the decline of its power. 
It is said that some of the Dominican or- 
der, who could not but find in their most 
revered authority, Thomas Aquinas, a 
strong assertion of Augustin^s scheme of 
divinity, were hardly content with some 
of the decrees at Trent, as leaving a door 
open to Semi-Belagianism.f The contro- 
versy, however, was first raised by Baius, 
professor of divinity at Louvam, now 
chiefly remarkable as the precursor of 
Jansenius. Many propositions attributed 
to Baius were censured by the Sorbonne 
in 1660, and by a bull of Fius V. in 1667. 

* Hospinian. Concordia Diacors, ia my chief au- 
thority. He waa a Swiaa Calrinif t, and. of conrae, 
very hostile to the Latheran party. Bac Moabaim 
doea not rindieate very atrongly hia own chnrth. 
See aliio several articles in Bayfe ; and Eichhorn» 
vi.. purl i., 234. 

t Da Che^e, Histoire du BaianianM, vol. i.,p.6. 
Thia opinion is ascribed to Peter Soto, confeaaor 
to Charlea V., who took a part in the reconveraion 
of England tinder Mary. He ia not to be confound- 
ed with the more celebrated Dominic Soto. Both 
theae dirinea were diatinguiah«d ornaments of the 
Coancil of Trent. 



He submitted to the latter ; but his tenets, 
which are hardly distinguishable from 
those of Calvin, struck root, especially in 
the Low Countries, and seem to have 
passed from the disciples of Baius to the 
famous Bishop of Ypres in the next cen- 
tury. The bull of Pius apparently goes 
much farther from the Calvinistic hypoth- 
esis than the Council of Trent had done. 
The Jansenist party, in later times, main- 
tained that it was not binding upon the 
Church.* 

26. These disputes, after a few years, 
were revived and inflamed by the TreaUwof 
treatise of Molina, a Spanish Jes- MoUna on 
uit, in 1688, on free-will. In this <^-'^'"- 
he was charged with swerving as much 
from the right line on one side as Baius 
had been supposed to do on the other. His 
tenets, indeed, as usually represented, do 
not appear to difler from those maintained 
afterward by the Arminians in Holland 
and England. But it has not been deemed 
orthodox in the Church of Rome to devi- 
ate ostensibly from the doctrine of Au- 
gustin in this controversy; and Thomas 
Aquinas, though not quite of equal au- 
thority in the church at large, was held al- 
most mfallible by the Dominicans, a power- 
ful order, well stored with learning and 
logic, and already jealous of the rising in- 
fluence of the Jesuits. Some of the latter 
did not adhere to the Semi-Pelagian the- 
ories of Molina; but the spirit of the order 
was roused, and they all exerted them- 
selves successfully to screen his book 
from the condemnation which Clement 
VIIL was much inclined to pronounce 
upon it. They had before this time been 
accused of Pelagianism by the Thomists, 
and especially by the partisans of Baius, 
who procured from the Universities of 
Louvain and Douay a censVire of the ten- 
ets that some Jesmts had promulgated.! 



* Some of the teneta aaaerted in the Articlea of 
the Church of England are condemned in thia bull, 
eapecially the 13th — Du Cheane, p. 7S, et poat. 
See Biogr. UniT. , art. Baiua and Barle. Du Cheane 
ia reckoned an unfair biatorian by thoae who favour 
Baiua. 

t Du Cheane, Biogr. Univ., art Molina. The con- 
troveray had begun before the publication of Moli 
na*a treatiae ; and the faculty of LouTain cenaured 
thirty -one propoaitiona of the'Jeauita in 1 587. Paria« 
however, refoaed to confirm the cenaure. Bellar> 
min, in 1588, drew up an abatract of the diapute by 
command of Siztua V. In thia be doea not decide in 
favour of either aide, but the pope declared the J68« 
uit propoaitiona to be aan» doctrine articuli, p. 258. 
The appearance of Molina'a book, which waa 
thought to go much farther towarda Pelagianiam, 
renewed the flame. Clement VIII. waa very deei- 
roua to condemn Mohna ; but Henry IV., who now 
favoured the JeauiU, interibred for their honour. 
Cardinal Perron took the aame akle, and told the 
pope that a Proteatant might aubacribe the I>ODiiii> 
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86. The Protestant theologians did not 
PnHMtut fail to entangle themselves in this 
t«mi9. intricate wilderness. Melanchthon 
drew a large portion of the Lutherans into 
what was afterward called Arminianism ; 
but the reformed churches, including ibe 
Helvetian, which, after the middle of the 
century, gave up many at least of those 
points of difference which had distinguish- 
ed them from that of Geneva, hekl the 
doctrine of Augustin on absolute nredes- 
tination, on total depravity, and aroitrary 
irresistible grace. 

27. A third source of intestine disunion 
Triniiart- ^^f ^^P >^ recesscs beyond the 
an con- soundings of human reason. The 
iroTer«y. doctrinc of the Trinity, which 
theologians agree to call inscrutable, but 
which they do not fail to define and ana- 
lyze with the most confident dogmatism, 
had already, as we have seen in a former 
passage, been investigated by some bold 
spirits with little regard to the established 
faith. They had soon, however, a terrible 
proof of the danger that still was to wait 
on such momentous aberrations from the 
prescribed line. Servetus having, in 1553, 
published at Vienne, in Dauphin^, a new 
treatise, called Christianismi Restitutio, 
and escaping from ^thence, as he vainly 
hoped, to the Protestant city of Geneva, 
became a victim to the bigotry of the ma- 
gistrates, instigated by Calvm, who had 
acquired an immense ascendancy over that 
republic* He did not leave, as far we 



know, any peculiar disciples, filsny, how- 
ever, among the German Anabaptists held 



ican doctrine.~Ranke, ii., 295, et poat. Paul V. 
was alao rather inclined against the Jeaaita ; but it 
would have been hard to mortify aiich good friends, 
and in 1097 he iaaued a declaration postponing the 
decision »me die. The Jeaaita deemed themaelvea 
victorioua, aa in fact they were. —Id., p. 353. 

* Thia book ia among the acarceat in the world, 
ipsa raritate rarior, aa it ia called by Schelhom. 11 
eat reconnu, aaya De Bare, poar le ploa ran de 
tone lea livrea. It was lonf auppoaed that no copy 
existed except that belongmg to Dr. Mead, after- 
ward to the Dake de la Valiera, and now in the 
royal library at Paria. But a aecond is aaid to be 
in the Imperial library at Vienna ; and Brunei oh- 
serrea, on connoit k peine troia ezemplairea, which 
•eema to hint that there may be a third. Allwoer- 
den, in hia Life of Senretua, publiahed in 1727. did 
not know where any printed copy could be found, 
several libraries having been named by mistake. 
But thera were at that time aeverel manoacript 
copiea, one of which he uaed himaelf. It had be- 
longed to Samuel Crelliua, and afterward to La 
Croze, from whom he had borrowed it, and waa 
tninacribed from a printed copy belonging to a Uni- 
tarian miniater in Tranaylvania, who had obtained 
it in England between 1660 and 1670. 

Thia celebrated book is a collection of aeveral 
treatises, with the general title, Christianismi Res- 
titutio. But that of the firat and most remarkable 
Crt has been differently given. According to a 
;ter from the AbbA Rive, librarian to the Duke de 
la Valiere, to Dutena, which the lalter has publish- 
ed in the second edition of his Origines des Decou- 



veites sItnbQAfls auz Modemes, vol. ii., |>. 359, all 
former writera on the subject have been iDCorrsct. 
The difference, however, is but in ene word. In 
Sandius, Niceron, Allwoerden, and, I suppose, oth- 
ers, the^ille runs : De Trinitate Divina, quod in ea 
non sit tmitmftliUiMi trium rerum iUusio, sed vera 
substantia Dei manifestatio in verfoo, et communi- 
catio in spirilu, libri vii The Abb« Rive gives the 
word tim«i6tltiim, and thia I find alao in tne addi- 
tions of Simler to the Bibliotheca Univeraalia of 
Gesner, to which M. Rive did not advert. In All- 
woerden, however, a distinct heading ia given to 
the 6th md 7th diaioyues, wherein the same title ia 
repeated, with the word mviMibUium instead of mdi^ 
vUtbUium. It ia remarked, in a note bv Rive or 
Dutens, thst it waa a grosa error to put ra^mn'Mb- 
toN, as it makes Servetus say the contrary of what 
his system requires. I am not entirely of this opm- 
ion ; and, if I underatand the system of Servetus at 
all, the word imdiviMiMiwn is very intelligible. De 
Bure, who aeema to write from personal inspection 
of the same copy, which he auppoaed to be unique, 
givea the title with mdhiMii>ilium. The Chriatianis- 
mi Reatittttio was reprinted at Nurembur^ about 
1790, in the same form as the original edition, but 
I am not aware which word ia used in the title- 
page ; nor would the evidence of a modem reprint, 
poaaibly not taken immediately from a printed copy, 
be conclusive. 

The life of Servetus by Allwoerden, Hehnstsdt, 
1727, ia partly founded on materiala collected by 
Moaheim, who put them into the author'a hands. 
Barbier ia much miataken in placina it among pseu- 
donymuua worka, aa if Allwoerden bad been a ficti- 
tious denomination of Mosbeim.— Dictionnaire dee 
Anonymes (1824), iii., 555. The book contains, 
even m the title-page, all posaible vouchera for its 
authenticity. Moaheim himself says, in a letter to 
Allwoerden, non dubitavi negotium hoc tibi com- 
mittere, atque Hiatoriam Serveti concinnandam et 
apte conatruendam tradere. But it appean that 
Allwoerden added much from other aourcea, ao that 
it cannot reasonably be called the work of any one 
else. The Biognphie Univeraelle ascribes to Mo- 
sheim a Latin History of Servetus, Helmstadt, 1737; 
hot, as 1 believe, by confusion with the former. 
They also mention a German work by Mosheim on 
the same subiect in 1748.— See Biogr. Univ., arts. 
Moaheim ana Servetus. 

The analysis of the Christianismi Restitutio giv* 
en br Allwoerden is very meager, but he promises 
a fuller account, which never appeared. It is a far 
more extensive scheme of theology than had been 
promul^ted in Servetua'a first trsatiaea ; the most 
mteresting of his opinions beior, of course, those 
which brought him to the stake. Servetus dis 
tinctiy held the divinity of Christ. Dialogus secun- 
dus modum genentionis Chriati docet, quod ipse 
non sit creatua nee finit« potentiv, aed vere ado- 
randus, vemsoue Dens.— Allwoerden, p. 214. He 
probably ascnbed this divinity to the presence of 
the Logoe, as a manifeetatioD of God by that name, 
but denied its diatinct peraonality in the aenae of 
an intelligent being different from the Father. Manv 
othera may have aaid aomething of the aame kino, 
but in more cautious language, and respecting more 
the conventional phraseology of theologiana. Ille 
crucem, hie diadema. Servetus, in fact, waa buna- 
ed, not ao much for hia hereaies aa ibr aome per- 
sonal ofience he had aeveral yean before given to 
Calvin. . The laUer wrote to Bolaec in 1546. Serve* 
tua cupit hue venire, aed a me acceraitua. £go au- 
tern nunquam committaro, ut fidem meam eatenua 
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WDets not unlike those of the ancient Ari- 
ans. Several penona, chiefly foreigners, 
were burned for sach heresies in England 
under Edward VI., Eliiabeth, and James. 
These Anabaptists were not very learned 
ar conspicuous advocates of their opin- 
ions ; but some of the Italian confessors 
of Protestantism were of more impor- 
tance. Several of these were reputed to 
be Arians. None, however, became so 
celebrated as Lselius Socinus, a young 
man of considerable ability, who is reck- 
oned the proper founder of that sect which 
takes its name from his family. Prudent- 
Iv shunning the late of Servetus, he nei- 
ther published anything, nor permitted his 
tenets to be openly known. He was, how- 
ever, in Poland not long after the com- 
mencement of this period; and there 
seems reason to believe that he left wri- 
tings, which, coming into the hands of 
some persons in that country who had al- 
ready adopted the Anan hypothesis, in- 
duced them to diverge still farther from 
the orthodox line. The Anti-Trinitarians 
became numerous amonff the Polish Prot- 
estants; and in 1665, having separated 



obstiictam habeat Jam enini constitutum habeo, 
ai Toniat, nunqaam pati at aaWua exeoL-^AIlwoer- 
den, p. 43. A aimilar latter to Farol differs in some 
phrasea, and Mpeciallv bv the word Wnw for wahmt. 
The latter was publiaheo by Witenbogartt in an ec- 
eleaiastical hiatory written in Dutch. Servetus 
had, in some printed letters, charged Calvin with 
many errora, which seems to have exasperated the 
great reformer'a temper, ao aa to make him reaolve 
on what he altarward executed. 

The death of Servetua haa perhapa aa many cir- 
camatancea of aggravation as any execution for 
hereay that ever took place. One of these, and 
among the moat -etriking, is, that he waa not the 



flttbject of Oenevm, nor domiciled in the city, nor 
haa the Christianismi Reatitutio been publii' 
there, but st Vienne. According to our laws, and 



those, 1 believe, of most civilized nations, he was 
not amenable to the Iribanals of the republic. 

The tenets of Servetus are not eaaily aacertained 
in all respects, nor very interesting to the reader. 
Some o( them were considered infidel, and even 
pantheistical; but there can be little ground for 
such imputations when we consider the tenour of 
his writmgs, and the fate which he might have 
Mcaped br a retractation. It should be aaid, in jua- 
tioe to Calvin, that Ym declarea himself to have en- 
deavoured to ob^in a commutation of the sentence 
for a milder kind of death. Genus mortis conati 
•umus mutare, sed frustra. — Allwoerden, p. 106. 
But he haa never recovered, in the eyea of poateri- 
tT, the blow thia gave to his moral reputation, which 
the Arminians, aa well as Sociniana, were always 
anxious to depreciate. De Serveto, says Orotius, 
ideo certi aliquid pronantiare ausoa non sum, quia 
causam ejus non nene didici ; neqoe Calvino ejus 
hoeti capital! credere audeo, cum sciam quam inique 
et virulente idem ille Calvinus tractaverit viros 
molto se melioree, Cassandrum, Baldotnum, Caa- 
tollionem.~Orot., Op. Theolog., iv., 639. Of 8er- 
Tetua and hia opinions he sajs in another place 
very &irly. Eat in illo negotio diiBcillimo ndlis 
error, p. 655. 

Vol.!.— Nh 



from the rest, they began to appear as a 
distinct society. Faustus, neptew of Lae- 
lius Socinus, joined them about 1578 ;«and, 
acquiring a great ascendancy by his taU ■ 
ents, gave a name to the sect, though 
their creed was already conformable to 
his own. A university, or rather acad- 
emy, for it never obtained a legal founda- 
tion, established at Racow, a small town 
belonging to a Polish nobleman of their 
persuasioA, about 1570, sent forth men of 
considerable eminence and great zeal in 
the propa^ion of their tenets. These, 
indeed, chiefly belong to the ensuing cen- 
tury; but, before the termination of the 
present, they had begun to circulate books 
m Holland.** 

28. As this is a literary rather than an 
ecclesiastical history, we shall neither ad- 
vert to the less learned sectaries, nor speak 
of the controversies which had chiefly a 
local importance, such as those of the 
EngUsh Puritans with the Established 
Church. Hooker's Ecclesiastical Pohty 
will claim attention in a subsequent chap- 
ter. 

29. Thus, in the second period of the Ref- 
ormation, those ominous Symp- Religious In- 
toms which had appeared m its »oi««nce. 
earlier stage, disunion, virulence, bigotry, 
intolerance, far from yielding to any be- 
nignant influence, grew more inveterate 
and incurable. Yet some there were, 
even in this century, who laid the founda- 
tions of a more charitable and rational 
indulgence to the diversities of judgment, 
which the principles of the Reformation 
itself had, in some measure, sanctioned. 
It may be said that this tolerant spirit 
rose out of the ashes of Servetus. The 
ri^ht of civil magistrates to punish heresy 
with death had already been impugned by 
some Protestant theologians, as well as 
by Erasmus. Luther had declared against 
it; and though Zuingle, who had main- 
tained the same principle as Luther, has 
been charged with having aflerward ap- 
proved the drowning of some Anabaptists 
in the Lake of Zurich, it does not appear 
that his language requires such an inter- 

gretation. The early Anabaptists, indeed, 
aving been seditious and unmanageable 
to the greatest degree, it is not easy to 
show that they were put ta death simply 
on account of their reli^on. But the ex- 
ecution of Servetus, with circumstances 
of so much cruelty, and with no possible 

Eretext but the error of his opinions, 
rought home to^the minds of serious 
men the importance of considering wheth- 



* Lubienecius, Hist Reformat Poloniea. Reee, 
Hiatory of Racorian Catechism. Bayle, art. 8o- 
cinaa. Mosheim. Dnpin. Eichbom. 
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er a mere persuasion of the truth of our 
own doctrines can justify the infliction of 
capital punishment on those who dissent 
from them ; and how far we can consist- 
ently reprobate the persecutions of the 
Church of Rome, while acting so closely 
after her example. But it was dangerous 
to withstand openly the rancour of the 
ecclesiastics domineering in the Protest- 
ant churches, or the usual bigotry of the 
multitude. Melanchthon himself, tolerant 
by nature, and knowing enough of the 
spirit of persecution which disturbed his 
peac<, was yet unfortunately led by timid- 
ity to express, in a letter to Beza, his ap- 
Erobation of the death of Seryetus, though 
e admits that some saw it*in a different 
light. Calvin, early in 1554, pi|blished a 
dissertation to vindicate the magistrates 
of Geneva in their dealings with this her- 
jjjijjjjj^ etic. But Sebastian Castalio, un- 
der the name of Martin Bellius, 
ventured to reply in a little tract, entitled 
'* De Hereticis quomodo cum iis agendum 
sit variorum sententiae.** This is a coU 
lation of different passages from the fa- 
thers and modern authors in favour of 
toleration, to which he prefixed a letter 
of his own to the Duke of Wirtemburg, 
more valuable than the rest of the work, 
and, though written in the cautious style 
required by the times, containing the pith 
of those arguments which have ultimate- 
ly triumphed in almost every part of Eu- 
rope. The impossibility of forcing belief, 
the obscurity and insignificbnce of many 
disputed questions, the sympathy which 
the fortitude of heretics produced, and 
other leading topics, are well touched in 
this very short tract, for the preface does 
not exceed twenty-eight pages in 16mo.* 
30. Beza answered Castro, whom he 
wMwerad perfectl^T knew under the mask of 
by Beta. BelHus, in a much longer treatise, 
" De Haereticis a Civili Magistratu Puni- 
endis." ' It is unnecessary to say that his 
tone is that of a man who is sure of hav- 
ing the civil power on his side. As to 
capital punishments for heresy, he ac- 
knowledges that he has to contend, not 
only with such skeptics as Castalio, but 
with some pious and learned men.f He 



* This little book has been aUribated by some to 
Lelius Socinus ; I Uiink Castalio mora probable. 
Castalio entertained very different sentiments from 
those of Beu on some theological points, as appears 
by his dialogues on predestmatton and free-will, 
which are opposed to the Angustinisn system then 
generally preTalent. He aeems also to have ap- 
prDzimsted to the Sabellian Iheoriea of Servetus 
on the Trinity.— See p. 144, edit. 1613. 

t Non modo cum nostris academlcis, sed etiam 
com piis alioqui et eruditis hominibus mihi nego- 
tiuro tore prospieio. p. 208. Bay le has an excellent 
lemark ( Beza, note F.) on this controversy. 



justifies their infliction, however, by the 
magnitude of the crime and by the Mosaic 
law, as well as by precedents in Jewish 
and Christian history. Calvin, he posi- 
tively asserts, used his influence that the 
death of Servetus might not be by fire, 
for the truth of. which he appeals to the 
Senate ; but, though most lenient in geor 
eral, they had deemed no less expiatioa 
sufficient for such impiety.* 

31. A treatise written in a similar spirit 
to that of Castalio, bv Aconcio, one 
of the numerous exiles from Italy, ^'®"'*®- 
'' De Stratagematibus Satanae, Basle, 1566,** 
deserves some notice in the history of 
opinions, because it is, perhaps, the first 
wherein the limitation of fundamental ar- 
ticles of Christianity to a small number 
is laid down at considerable length. He 
instances, among doctrines which he does 
not reckon fundamental, those of the reai 
presence and of the Trinity ; and, in gen- 
eral, such as are not either expressed in 
Scripture, or deducible from it by une- 
quivocal reasoning.! Aconcio inveighs 
against capital punishments for heresy ; 
but his argument, like that of Castalio, is 
good against every minor penalty. " If 
the clergy,'* he says, " once get the upper 
hand, and carry this point, that, as soon 
as one opens his mouth, the executioner 
shall be called in to cut all knots with his 
knife, what will become of the study of 
Scripture t They will think it very little 
worth while to trouble their heads with it ; 
and, if I may presume to say so, will set 
up every fancy of their own for truth. 
Oh unhappy times ! Oh wretched posteri- 
ty! if we abandon the arms by which 
alone we can subdue our adversary.'' 
Aconcio was not improbably an Arian; 
this may be surmised, not only because 
he was an Italian Protestant, and because 
he seems to intimate it in some passages 
of his treatise, but on the authority of 
Strype, who mentions him as reputed to 
be such, while belonging to a small con- 
gregation of refugees in London.^ This 
book attracted a good deal of notice ; it 
was translated both into French and Eng- 
lish ; and, in one language or another, 
went through several editions. In the 
next century it became of much authority 
with the Arminians of Holland. 



*■ Sed tanta erat ejus hominis rabies, lam exe- 
cranda tamque horrenda iropietas, ut Senstus alio- 
qui clementissimus solis flammis expiari posse ex- 
istimarit, p. 91. 

t The account given of this book in the Biogn- 
pbie UniverMlie is not accurate ; a better will be 
found in Bayle. 

t Strype's Life of Grindsl, p. 42; see also Bayle. 
Elizabeth gave him a pension for a book on foitifi« 
cation. 
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39. Mino Cdso, of Siena, and another 
Mtnvs ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ refugees, 
Cetow. in a long and elaborate argument 
Koorobut. against persecution, De Hereticis 
Capital! Supplicto aon Afficiendisj quotes 
several authorities from writers of the 
sixteenth century in his favour.* We 
should add to these advocates of toleration 
the name of Theodore Koonihert, who 
courageously stood up in Holland acainst 
one of the most encroaching and bigot- 
ed hierarchies of that age. Koomhert, 
averse in other points to the authority of 
Calvin and Beza, seems to have been a 
precursor of Arminius ; but he is chiefly 
known by a treatise against capital pun- 
ishment for heresy, published in Latin af- 
ter his death. It is extremely scarce^ and 
1 have met with no author, except Bayle 
and Brandt, who speaks of it from direct 
knowledge.! Thus, at the end of the six* 
teenth century, the simple proposition, 
that men^ for holding or declaring hetero- 
dox opinions in religion, ought not to be 
burned alive or otherwise put to death, 
was itself little else than a sort of hetero- 
doxy ; and, though nuiny privately must 
have been persuaded of its truth, the 
Protestant churches were as far from ac- 
knowledging it as that of Rome. No one. 
had yet pretended to assert the general 
right of religious worship, which, in fact, 
was rarely or never conceded to the Ro- 
manists in a Protestant country, though 
the Huguenots shed oceans of blood to se- 
cure the same privilege for themselves. 

33. In the concluding part of the centu- 
DmUim of 'y* ^^ Protestant cause, though 
FnNaMant- not politically unprpsperous, but 
'*°^- rather manifesting some addi- 

tional strength through the great energies 
put forth by Engla^ and Holland, was 



* Celso wa« formerly sappoMd to be a fictt- 
iktiM person, but the contrary has been eatabltahed. 
The book waa paUiabed in 1564, but wiUioat date 
of place. He quotea Aconcio frequently. The 
following paasage seema to refer to Servetue. Su- 
perioribuB annia, ad hasretici cujusdam in flammia 
conatantiam, ut ex fide di^ia accepi, plurea ex as- 
tantibua aanas doctrine riri, non poaae id aine Dei 
apirilu fieri petauaaum babentea, ac propterea ha- 
reticuoi martyrem esse plane credentea, ejua here- 
ain pro veritate complezi, in fide naufragmm face- 
runt, fol. 109. 

t Bayle, Biogr. UniT. Brandt, Hiat.de la Refor- 
mation dea Provinces Uniea, i, 435. Lipaiua bad, 
in hia Politica, inveighed againat the toleration of 
more religiona than one in a commonwealth. Ure, 
seca, ut membrum potiua aliquod, quam totum cor- 

Sua intereat. Koomhert anawered thia, dedicating 
ia. answer to the magistratea of Levden, who, 
however, thought til to publish that thev did not 
accept the dedication, and reoueated that those who 
read Koomhert would read aiao the reply of Lipai- 
ua, ibid. Thia was in 1590, and Koomhert died the 
aame year. 



less and less victoiioiiB in the conflict 
of opinion. It might, perhi^, seem to a 
spectator, that it gainea more in France by 
the dissolution of the League, and the ^es* 
tablishment of a perfect toleration, sus- 
tained by extraordinary securities in the 
Edict of Nantes, than it lost by the con- 
formity of Henry IV. to the Cathohc re- 
ligion. But, if this^ is considered more 
deeply, the advantage will appear far 
greater on the other side ; for this prece- 
dent, in the case of a man so conspic- 
uous, would easily serve all who might 
fancy they had any public interest to ex- 
cuse them, from which the transition 
would not be long to the care of their 
own. After this time, accordingly, we 
find more numerous conversions of the 
Huguenots, especially the nobler classes, 
than before. They were furnished with 
a pretext by an unlucky circumstance. 
In a public confierence, held at Fontaine- 
bleau, in 1600, before Henry IV., from 
which great expectation had been raised, 
Du Plessis Momay, a man of the noblest 
character, but, though very learned as a 
gentleman, more fitted to maintain his re- 
ligion in the field than in the schools, was 
signally worsted, having been supplied 
with forged or impertinent quotations 
from the fathers, which his antagonist, 
Perron, easily exposed. Casaubon, wlio 
was present, speaks with shame, but with- 
out reserve, of his defeat ; and it was an 
additional mortification, that the king pre- 
tended ever afterward to have been more 
thoroughly persuaded by this conference 
that he had embraced the truth, as well 
as gained a crown, by abandoning the 
Protestaht side.* 

34. The men of letters had another 
example, about the same time, Deseitkm 
in one of the most distinguished (^ Upaina. 
of their frateniity, Justus Lipsius. He 
left Leyden on some pretence in 1601 for 
the Spanish Low Countries, and soon 
afterward embraced the Romish faith. 
Lest his conversion should be suspected, 
Lipsius disgraced a name, great at least 
in literature, by writing in favour of the 
local superstitions of those bigoted prov- 



* Scaliger, it must be observed, praiaes very 
highly the book of Du Pleasis Momay on the masa. 
and aaya that no one after Calyin and Bexa had 
written so well; thoogh he owns that he would 
have done better not to diapute about religion be- 
fore the king.— Scaligerana Secunda, p. 461. Du 
Plessis himself, in a publication after the conference 
of Fontaineblean, retaliated the charge of falsified 
quotationa on Perroii» I ahall quote what Casau- 
bon haa said on the subject in another volume. 
See the article Momay, in the Biographie Univer- 
selle,'in which, thougn the signature seems to in- 
dicate a deacendant or relation, the innacuracy ol 
the quotationa ia acknowledged. 
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inces. It is true, liowever, that some, 
though the lesser, portion of his critical 
works were published after his change of 
religion. 

35. The controversial divinity poured 
jeweirfl forth during this period is i^ow 
Apology, little remembered. In England it 
may be thought necessary to mention 
Jewell's celebrated Apolo^. This short 
book is written with spint ; the style is 
terse, the arguments pointed, the authori- 
ties much to the purpose ; so that its ef- 
fects are not surprising. This treatise is 
written in Latin; his Defence of the 
Apology, a much more diffuse work, in 
English. Upon the merits of the contro- 
versy of Jewell with the Jesuit Harding, 
which this defence embraces, I am not 
competent to ^ve any opinion ; in length 
and learning it far surpasses our earUer 
polemical literature, 

36. Notwithstanding the high reputa- 
EngiiBh ^^^^ which Jewell obtained by his 
uieoio- surprising memory and indefatiga- 
ctiM. ^\^ reading, it cannot be said that 
many English theologians of the reign of 
Elizabeth were eminent for that leaniing 
which was required for ecclesiastical con- 
troversy. Their writings are neither nu- 
merous nor profound. Some exceptions 
ought to be made. Hooker was sufficient- 
ly versed in the fathers, and he possessed 
also a far more extensive knowledge of 
the philosophical writers of antiquity than 
any others could pretend. The science 
of morals, according to Mosheim, or, rath- 
er, of casuistry, which Calvin had left in 
a rude and imperfect state, is confessed to 
have been first reduced into some kind of 
form, and eiq>lained with some accuracy 
and precision, by Perkins, whose works, 
however, were not published before the 
next century.* Hugh Bronghton was deep 
in Jewish erudition. Whittaker and Now- 
ell ought also to be mentioned. It would 
not be difficult to extract a few more 
names fh)m biographical collections, but 
names so obscure tnat we could not easi- 
ly bring their merit as scholars to any 
sufficient test. Sandys*8 sermons may 
be called perhaps good, but certainly not 
very distinguished. The most eminently 
learned man of the queen's reign seems 
to have been Dr. John Rainolds; and a 
foreign author of the last century, Golo« 
mies, places him among the first six in 
copiousness of erudition whom the Prot- 
estant churches had prpduced-f Yet his 

* Motheim; Chalmers. 

t ColoniMiana. Th^ other five are Usher, Gat- 
«ker, Blondel, Petit, and Bochart. See' also 
Blount, Baillet, and Chalmers, for testimonies to 
Rainolds. who died in ]W7. Scaliger legreta bis 



works are, I presume, read by nobody, 
nor am I aware that Uiey are ever quo» 
ted ; and Rainolds himself is chiefly known 
by the anecdote, that having been educa- 
ted in the Church of Rome, as his brother 
was in the Protestant communion, they 
mutually converted each other in the 
course of disputation. Rainolds was on 
the Puritan side, and took a part in the 
Hampton Court conference. 

37. As the century drew near its close, 
the Church of Rome brought for- ,. ,,^^^ 
ward her most renowned and for- ^'*»™*™- 
midable champion, Bellarmin, a Jesuit, 
and afterward a cardinal No one had 
entered the field on that side with more 
acuteness, no one had displayed more 
skill in marshalling the various arguments 
of controversial theology, so as to support 
each other and serve the grand purpose of 
church authority. '* He does not often,^ 
says Dupin, *' employ reasoning, but relies 
on the textual authority of Scripture, of 
the councils, the fathers, and the consent 
of the theologians; seldom quitting hjs 
subject, or omitting any passage usenil to 
his argument ; giving the objections fairly* 
and answering them in fewjv^ords. His 
style is not so elegant as that of writers 
who have made it their object, but clear, 
neat, and brief, without dryness or bar- 
barism. He knew well the tenels of Prot^ 
estants, and states them faithfully, avoid* 
ing the invective so common with contro- 
versial writers." It is nevertheless sl- 
leged by his of^nents, and will not seem 
incredible to those who know what polemi- 
cal theology has always been, that he at- 
tempts to deceive the reader^ and argues 
only in the interests of his cause. 

38. Bellarmin, if we may believe Du 
Perron, was not unlearned in Greek ;* but 
it is positively asserted, on the other side, 
that he could hardly read it, and he quotes 
the writers in that language only from 
translations.. Nor has his critical judg- 
ment been much esteemed. But his abili* 
ties are best testified by Protestant theo* 
logians, not only in their terms of eulogy, 
but indirectly in the peculiar zeal with 
which they chose him as their worthiest 
adversary. More thsn half a dozen books 



death as a loss to all Protestant churches, as well 
as that of England. Wood admiU that Rainolds 
was "a man of infinite reading and of a vast 
memory ;'* bat laments that, after he was chosen di- 
vinity lecturer at Oxford in 1566, the face of the 
university was much changed towards Puritanism. 
—Hist, and Antiq. In the Athene, ii.. M, he gives 
a very high character of Rainolds on the authority 
of Bishop Hall and others, and a long list of his 
works. But, as he^wanted a biographer, he has 
become obscure in comparieon with Jewell, who 
probably was not at all his superior. 
■ Perroniana. 
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in the next Ulty yeats bear the title of 
Anti-Bellanninus : it seemed aa if the vic- 
tory must remain with those who should 
bear away the spalia. cpima of this hos- 
tile general. The Catholic writers, on 
the other hand, borrow everything, it has 
been said, from Bellarmin, as the poets do 
from Homer.* 

39. In the hands of Bellarmin, and oth- 
Topic* of ^^ strenuous advocates of the 
eouirovenir church, no point of controversy 
eiiangwL ^jjg neglected. But in a gen- 
eral view we may justly say that the heat 
of battle was not in the same part of the 
field as before. Luther and his immediate 
disciples held nothing so. vital as the tenet 
of justification by faith alone ; while the 
arguments of £cklus and Cajetan were 
chiefly designed to maintain the modifica- 
tion of doctrine on that subject which had 
been handed down to them by the fathers 
and schoolmen. The differences of the 
two parties, as to the mode of corporeal 
presence in the Eucharist, though quite 
sufficient to keep them asunder, could 
hardly bear much controversy, inasmuch 
as the primitive writers, to whom it was 
usual to appeal, have not, as is universally 
agreed, drawn these metaphysical distinc- 
tions with much preciseness. But when 
the Helvetic churches, and those bearing 
the general name of Reformed, became, 
after the middle of the century, as promi- 
nent, to say the least, in theological litera- 
ture as tue Lutheran, this controversy 
acquired much greater importance; the 
persecutions in Kngiand and the Nether- 
lands were principally directed against 
this single heresy of denying the real 
presence, and the disputes of the press 
turned so generally upon no other topic. 

40. In the last part of the century, 
n torus on through the influence of some 
papal power, political circumstances, we find 
anew theme of polemical discussion more 
peculiarly characteristic of the age. Be- 
fore the appearance of the early reformers, 
a republican or aristocratic spirit in eccle- 
siastical polity, strengthened by the de- 
crees of the Councils of Constance and 
Basle; by the co-operation, in some in- 
stances, of the national church with the 
state in redressing, or demanding the re- 
dress of abuses, and certainly also both 
by the vices of the court of Rome and 
its diversion to local politics, had fully 
counterbalanced, or even, in a great meas- 
ure, silenced the bold pretensions of the 
school of Hildebrand. In such a lax no- 1 
tion of papal authority, prevalent in Cis- 

* Dapin. Bayle. Bloont. Richhom. vi , part ii., 
p. 30. Andres, zviii, 243. Niceron, voK zxxi.' 



alpine Europe the Protestant Reformatioo 
had found one source of us success. But 
for this cause the theory itself lost ground 
in the Catholic Church. At the Council 
of Trent, the aristocratic or Episcopal 
party, though it seemed to display itself 
in great strength, comprising the repre- 
sentatives of the Spanish and Gallican 
churches, was for the most part foiled in 
questions that touched the limitations of 
papal supremacy. From this time the 
latter power became lord of the ascendant. 
'' No Catholic,'' says Schmidt, "^ dared, af- 
ter the Reformation, to say one hundredth 
part of what Oerson, Peter d'AiUy, and 
many others had openly preached." The 
same instinct, of which we may observe 
the workings in the present day, then also 
taught the subjects of the Church that it 
was no time to betray jealousy of their 
own government when Uie public enemy 
was at their gates. 

41. In this resuscitation of the court of 
Rome, that is, of the papal author- ^,, 
ity, in contradistinction to the gen- held by 
eral doclrine and discipline of the <^ ^^ 
Catholic Church, much, or, rather, ^^*' 
most was due to the Jesuits. Obedience, 
not to that abstraction of theologians, the 
Catholic Church, a shadow eluding the 
touch, and vanishing into emptiness before 
the inquiring eye, but to its living, acting 
centre, the one man, was their vow, their 
duty, their function. They , maintained, 
therefore, -if not quite for the first time, 
yet with little countenance from the great 
authorities of the schools, his personaLin- 
fallibility hi matters of faith. They as- 
serted his superiority to general councils, 
his prerogative of dispensing with all the 
canons of the church, on grounds of spirit- 
ual expediency, whereof he alone could 
judge. As they grew bolder, some went 
on to pronounce even the divine laws sub* 
ject to this control ; but it cannot be said 
thatf a principle which seemed so paradox- 
ical, though perhaps only a consequence 
from their assumptions, was generally re- 
ceived. 

43. But the mo^ striking consequence 
of this novel position of the papa- claim to 
cy was the renewal of its claims to depose 
temporal power, or, in stricter Ian- !»*«'«• 

ae, to pronounce the forfeiture of it by 
A sovereigns for offences against re- 
ligion. This pretension of the Holy See, 
thou^ certainly not abandoned, had, in a 
considerable degree, lain dormant in that 
period of comparative weakness which 
followed the great schism. Paid III. de- 
prived Henry VIII. of his dominions, as 
far as a bull could have that effect ; but 
the deposing power was not generally as* 
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aerted with much spirit against the first 
princes who embraced the Reformation. 
In this second part of the century, how- 
erer, the See of Rome was filled by men 
of stem zeal and intrepid ambition, aided 
by the Jesuits and other regulars with an 
enei^ unknown before, and favoured also 
by the political interests of the greatest 
monarch in Christendom. Two circum- 
stances of the utmost importance gave 
them occasion to scour the rust away 
from their ancient weapons : the' final 

{irostration of the Romish faith in Eng- 
and by Elisabeth, and the devolution of 
the French crown on a Protestant heir. 
Incensed by the former event, Pius V., 
the representative of the most rigid party 
B«iiag«intt in the Church, issued in 1670 his 
Eiinbeiii, famous buU, releasing English 
Catholics fh>m their alleffiance to the 
queen, and depriving her of all right and 
title to the throne. Elizabeth and her 
parliament retaliated, by augmented sever- 
ities of law against these unfortunate sub- 
jects, who had little reason to thank the 
Jesuits for announcing maxims of rebel- 
lion it was rot easy to carry into effect. 
Allen and Persons, secure at St. Omer 
and Douay, pioclaimed the sacred duty of 
resisting a prince who should break his 
faith with Ood and the people, especially 
when the supreme governor of the Church, 
whose funcuon it is to watch over its wel- 
fare, and separate the leprous from the 
clean, has adjudged the cause. 

43. In the war of the League, men be- 
tndiiaQ- came still more familiar with this 
or IV. tenet. Those who fought under 
that banner did not all acknowledge, or, at 
least, wottkl not, in other circumstances, 
have admitted the pope's deposing pow- 
er ; but no faction will reject a false prin- 
ciple that adds strength to its side. Phil- 
ip II., though ready enough to treat the 
See of Rome as sharply and rudehr as the 
Italians do their saints when refractory, 
found it his interest to encourage a doc- 
trine so dangerous to monarchy when it 
was directed against Elizabeth and Hen- 
ry. For this reason we may read with 
les«( surprise in Balthazar A3rala, a la3rman, 
8 lawyer, and judge-advocate in the armies 
of Spain, the most unambiguous and un- 
limited assertion of the deposing theory : 
Deposing '* Kings abusing their power may 
power own- be variously compellea,*^ he says, 
odtn Spain ; 44 ^y the sovereign pontiff to act 
lustly ; for he is the earthly vicegerent of 
God, from whom he has received both 
swords, temporal as well as spiritual, for 
the peace and preservation of the Chris- 
tian commonwesdth. Nor can he only 
eontroK if it is for the ffood of this com* 



monwealth, but even depose kings, as God, 
whose delegate he is, deprived Saul of his 
kingdom, imd as Pope Zachary released 
the Franks from their allegiance to Chil- 
dfric."» 

44. Bellarmin, the brilliant advocate of 
whom we have already spoken, mmmtAbf 
amid the other disputes of the *•""»»*«• 
Protestant quarrel, did not hesitate to sus- 
tain the papal authority in its amplest ex- 
tension. His treatise ^' Oe Snmmo Pon- 
tifice, Capite Totius Militantis Ecclesie,'* 
forms a portion, and by no means the least 
important, of those entitled " The Con- 
troversies of Bellarmin,** and first appear- 
ed separately in 1686. The pope, he as- 
serts, has no direct temporal authority in 
the dominions of Christian princes; he 
cannot interfere with their merely civil af- 
fairs, unless they are his feudal vassals ; 
but indirectly, that is, for the sake of some 
spiritual advantage, all things are submit- 
ted to his disposal. He cannot depose 
these princes, even for a just cause, as 
their immediate superior, unless they are 
feudally his vassaJs; but he can take 
away and give to others their kingdoms, 
if the salvation of souls require it.t We 
shall observe hereafter how artfully this 
papal scheme was combined with the 
more captivating tenets of popular sov* 
ereignty ; each designed for the special 
case, that of Henry IV., whose legitimate 
rights, established by the constitution of 
France, it was expected by this joint ef- 
fort to overthrow. 

45. Two methods of delivering theo- 
logical doctrine had prevailed in iiecbodi or 
the Catholic Church for many incoioficii 
ages. The one, called positive, <'"*rtiio. 
was dogmatic rather than argumentative, 
deducing its tenets from immediate au- 
thorities of scripture or of the fathers, 
which it interpreted and explained for its 
own purpose. It was a received princi- 
ple, conveniently fox this system of inter- 
pretation, that most parts of scripture had 
a plurality of meaning ; and that the alle- 
gorical or analogical senses were as much 
to be sought as the primary and literal. 
The scholastic theology, on the other 
hand, which acquired its name because it 
was frequently heard in the schools of di- 
vinity and emi^oyed the weapons of dia- 
lectics, was a scheme of inferences drawn, 
with all the subtlety of reasoning, from 
the same fundamental principles of author- 
ity, the scriptures, the fathers, the coun- 
cils of the church. It must be evident, 
upon reflection, that where many thousand 



* Ayala, De Jon et Officiit Bellicis (Antwerp, 
1597), p. 33. t iUnks, ii., Itt. 
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propositions, or sentences easily convert- 
ible into them, had acquired the rank of in- 
disputable truths, it was not difficult, with 
a little ingenuity in middle terms, to raise 
a specious structure of connected syllo- 
gisms ; and hence the theology oC the 
schools was a series of inferences from 
the acknowledged standards of orthodoxy, 
as their physics were from Aristotle, and 
their metaphysics from a mixture of the 
two. 

46. The scholastic method, affecting a 
Loei oom- complete and scientific form, led 
munes. to the compilation of theological 
mtems, generally called Loci Communes, 
tjiese were very common in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, both in the 
Church of Rome, and, after some time, in 
the two Protestant communions. But 
Luther, though at first he bestowed im- 
mense praise upon the Loci Communes 
of Melanchthon, grew unfavourable to all 
systematic theology. Hj^ own writings 
belong to that class we call positive. 
They deal with the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, and the expansion of its literal mean- 
ing. Luther rejected, except in a very 
sparinff apphcation, the search ailer alle- 
gorical senses. Melanchthon also, and, in 
general, the divines of the Augsburg Con- 
fession, adhered chiefly to the principle of 
single interpretation.* 

The Institutes of Calvin, which belong 
In tiM Pncp to the preceding part of the cen- 
e«tMt tury, though not entitled Loci 
Communes, ma^ be reckoned a full sys- 
tem of deductive theology. Wolfgang 
Musculus published a treatise with the 
usual title. It should be observed, that, 
in the Lutheran Church, the ancient meth- 
od of scholastic theology revived aAer the 
middle of this century, especially in the 
divines of Melanchthon's party, one of 
whose characteristics was a greater def- 
erence to ecclesiastical usage and opin- 
ion ihux the more rigid Lutherans would 
endure to pay. The Loci Theologici of 
Chemnitz and those of Strigelius were, 
in their age, of great reputation ; the for- 
mer, by one of the compilers of the For- 
mula Concordiffi, might be read without 
risk of finding those heterodoxies of Me 
lanchthon which the latter was supposed 
to eidiibit-t 

47. In the Church of Rome the scho- 
md CatiwUo lastic theology retained an un- 
Cbnreb. disputed respect ; it was for the 
heretical Protestants to dread a method 
of keen logic, by which their sophistry 
was cut through. The most remarkable 



* Eichhom, Geach. der Guitar, ri., part i., p. 
175. If Mheim, cent 16, wet. 3, part ii. 
t Eichhonit 936. MqaheiBi. 



book of this kind which falls within the 
sixteenth century is the Loci Theologici 
of Melchior Canus, published at Salaman- 
ca in 1663, three years after the death of 
the author, a Dominican, and professor in 
that university. It is, of course, the the- 
ology of the reign and country of Philii 
II. ; but Canus was a man acquainted with 
history, philosophy, and ancient literature. 
Eichhorn, after giving several pages to an 
abstract of this volume, pronounces it 
worthy to be still read. It may be seen 
by his analysis how Canus, after the man- 
ner of the schoolmen, incorporated philo- 
sophical with theological science. Dupin, 
whose abstract is rather different in sub 
stance, calls this an excellent work, and 
written with all the elegance we could de- 
sire.* 

48. Catharin, one of the theologians 
most prominent in the Council of /^.)_i. 
Trent, though he seems not to 

have incurr^ the charge of heresy, went 
farther from the doctrine of Augustin and 
Aquinas than was deemed strictly ortho- 
dox in the Catholic Church. He framed 
a theory to reconcile predestination with 
the universality of grace, which has since 
been known in this country by the name 
of Baxterianism, and is, I believe, adopted 
by many divines at this ctay. Dupin, how« 
ever, calls it a new invention, unknown 
to the ancient fathers, and never received 
in the schools. It has been followed, he 
adds, by nobody. 

49. In the critical and expository de- 
partment of theolo^cal litera^ Critictiud 
ture, much was wntten during expodtory 
this period, forming no small ''""°i»- 
proportion of the great collection called 
Critic! Sacri. In the Romish Church we 
may distinguish the Jesuit Maldonat, whose 
commentaries on the Evangelists have been 
highly praised by theok>gians of the Prot- 
estant side; and among these we may 
name Calvin and Beza, who occupy the 
highest place,t while below them are 



♦ Eichhom, p. 216-227. Dapin, cent 16, book 5. 

t Literas sacres, says Scaliger of Calvin, tracta- 

vit ut tractanda) aunt, vere in^oam et pure ac aim- 

pUciter aine uilia argutationibua acholaaticia, et 

divino vir pneditaa ingenio malta diTinavit que noo 

'niai a lingua Hebraics peritiaaimia (cmuamodi ta- 
men ipae non erat), diviiiari poaaunt.— Scaligerana 
Prima. A more detailed, and, apporently, a not 
uncandid atatement of CaWin'a character aa a 
commentator on Scripture, will be found in Simon, 
Hiat. Critique du Vieux Teataroent. He aeta him, 
in thia reapect, much above Luther. See alao 
Blount, art CaWin. Scaliger doea not eateem 
much the learning of Beza, and blamea him for 
aiSecting to deapiae Eraamua aa a commentator, f 
have named Beza in the text aa auperior to Zan- 
chiua and othera, in deference to common repota- 

I tioD, for I am wholly ignorant of the writinga of aU. 
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ranked Bullinger, Zanchius, Musculos, 
Chemnitz, and several more. But 1 be> 
tieve that, even in the reviving appetite 
for obsolete theology, few of these wri- 
ters have yet attracted much attention. 
A polemical spirit, it is observed by Eich- 
bom, penetrated all theological science, 
not only in dogmatical writings, but in 
those of mere interpretation; in cate- 
chisms, in sermons, in ecclesiastical his- 
tory, we find the author armed for com- 
bat, and always standing in imagination 
before an enemy. 

50. 4 regular and copious history of the 
Becieaiaaticai Church, from the primitive ages 
hiaiormna. to the Reformation itself,, was 
first given by the Lutherans, under the ti- 
tle Centuriae Magdeburgenses, from the 
name of the city where it was compiled. 
The principal among several authors con- 
cerned, usually called Centuriatores, was 
Flacius lUyricus, a most inveterate ene- 
my of Melanchthon. This work has been 
more than once reprinted, and is still, in 
point of truth and original research, the 
most considerable ecclesiastical history 
on the Protestant side. Mosheim, or his 
translator, calls this an immortal work ;* 
and Eichhorn speaks of it in strong terms 
of admiration for the boldness of the en- 
terprise, the laboriousness of the execu- 
tion, the spirit with which it cleared 
away a mass of fable, and placed eccle- 
siastical history on an authentic basis. 
The faults, both those springing from the 
imperfect knowledge and from the preju- 
dices of the comptlcre, are equally con- 
spicuous.f Nearly forty years after»'ard, 
between the years 1588 and 1609, the cel- 
ebrated Annals of Cardinal Baronius, in 
twelve volumes, appeared. These were 
brought down by him only to the end of 
the twelfth century ; their continuation by 
Rainaldus, publish^ from 1646 to 1663, 
go^s down to 1566. It was the object of 
Protestant learning in the seventeenth 
century to repel the authority and impugn 
the allegations of Baronius. Those of 
his own communion, in a more advanced 
stage of criticism, have confessed his mis- 
takes ; many of them arising from a want 
of acquaintance with the Greek language, 
indispensable, as we should now justly 
tlunk. for one who undertook a general 
history of the Church, but not sufficiently 
universal in Italy, at the end of the six- 
teenth century, to deprive those who did 
not possess it of a high character for erur 



* Cent. IC. sect. 3, pait ii., c. 9. This expression 
is probably in the original; but it is difficult to 
qvote Maciaine's tranalation with confidence, on 
account of the liberties which he took with the 
tiszL t Vol. vi., p«t ii., p. 149. 



dition; Eiehhom speaks ihr less favoura- 
bly of Baronius than of the Oenturiatora.* 
But of these two voluminous histories, 
written with equal prejudice on opposite 
sides, an impartial and judicious scholar 
has thus given his opinion. 

61. **An ecclesiastical historian,** Le 
Clerc datirically observes, " ought n cjeres 
to adhere inviolably to the max- cbarecter 
im, that whatever can be favour- ** **T^ 
able to heretics is false, and whatever can 
be said against them is true ; while, on 
the other hand, all that does honour to 
the orthodox is unquestionable, and every- 
thing that can do them discredit is surely 
a lie. He must suppress, too, with care, 
or at least extenuate, as far as possible, 
the errors and vices of those whom the or- 
thodox are accustomed to respect, wheth- 
er they know anything about them or no ; 
and must exaggerate, on the contrary, tho 
mistakes and faults of the. heterodox to 
the utmost of his power. He must re- 
member that any orthodox writer is a 
competent witness against a heretic, and 
is to be trusted implicitly on his word ; 
while a heretic is never to be believed 
against the orthodox, <ind has -honour 
enough done him in allowing him to 
speak against his own side, or in favour 
of our own. It is thus that the Centuria- 
tors of Madgcburg, and thus that Cardinal 
Baronius have written ; each of their 
works having by this means acquired an 
immortal glory with its own party. But 
it must be owned that they are not the 
earliest, and that they have only imitated 
most of their predecessora in this plan 
of writing. For many ages, men had only 
sought in ecclesiastical antiquity, not what 
was really to be found there, but what 
they conceived ought to be there *for the 
good of their own party."t 

52. But in the midst of so many dis- 
sentients from each other, some DeiMicai 
resting on the tranauil bosom of writers, 
the church, some fighting the long battle 
of argument, some catchmg at gleams of 
supernatural light, the very truths of nat- 
ural and revealed religion were called in 
question by a different party. The proofs 
of this before the middle of the sixteenth 
century are chiefly to be derived from It- 
aly. Pomponatius has already been men- 
tioned, and some other Aristotelian philos- 
ophers might be added. But these, whose 
skepticism extended to natural theology, 
belong to the class of metaphysical wri- 
ters, whose place is in the next ch!4)ter. 
If we limit ourselves to those who direct- 
ed their attacks against Christianity, it 



« Id , p. ISO. t Parrhasiaiia, voL i., p. 168. 
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must be presumed that, m an age when 
ttie tribunals of justice visited, even with 
the punishment of death, the denial of any 
fundamental doctrine, few books of an 
openly irreligious tendency could appear.* 
A short pamphlet by one Valine, cost him 
his life in 1574. Some others were clan- 
destinely circulated in France before the 
end of the century ; and the tist of men 
suspected of infidelity, if we could trust 
all private anecdotes of the time, would be 
by no means short. Bodin, Montaigne, 
Charron, have been reckoned among the 
rejectors of Christianity. The first I con- 
ceive to have acknowledged no revelation 
but the Jewish ; the second is free, in my 
opinion, from ^\l reasonable suspicion of 
infidelity ; the princiipal work of the third 
was not published till 1601. His former 
treatise, ^ Des Trois V^rit^s," is an elab- 
orate vindicatii^n of the Christian and 
Cathohc religion.f 

53. I hardly know how to insert, in any 
Wienu:De Other chapter than the present, 
PraMifite. the books that relate to sorcery 
and demoniacal possessions, though they 
can only, in a very lax sense, be ranked 
with theological literature. The greater 
part ^re contemptible in any other light 
than as evidences of the state of human 
opinion. Those designed to rescue the 
innocent from sanguinary prejudices, and 
(!hase the real demon of superstition fVom 
the mind of man, deserve to be commem- 
orated. Two such works belong to this 
period. Wierus, a physician of the Neth- 
erlands, in a treatise " De Prsestigiis,^' 
Basle, 1564, combats the horrible preju- 
dice by which those accused of witch- 
craft were thrown into the flames. He 
shows a good deal of credulity as to dia- 
bolical illusions, but takes these unfortu- 
nate persons for the deviPs victims rather 
than his accomplices. Upon the whole, 
Wierus destroys more superstition than 
he seriously intended to leave behind. 

"64. A far superior writer is our country- 
man, Reginald Scot, whose object is the 



* The famous Cvmbalum Mundi, b^ Bonaven* 
ture des Periers, published in J 538, which, while it 
continued extremelv scarce, had the character of 
•n irreUgious work, has proved, since it was reprint- 
ed in 1711, perfectly innocuous, though there are a 
few malicious glances at priests and nuns. It has 
always been the habit of toe literary world, as much 
as at pi:e8ent. to speak of books by hearsay. The 
Cymbalnm Mundi is written in dialogue, somewhat 
in the manner of Luciau, and is rather more lively 
than books of that age generally were. 

t Des Trois V^rit^s contre les Ath^es, Idolatres, 
Juifs, Mahumetans, H^retiques, et Schtsmatiques, 
Bourdeauz, 1593. Charron has not put his nauM^ 
to this book ; and it does not appear that he has 
taken anything from himself in his subsequent work, 
De la Sagesse. 
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same, but whose views are incom- g^t qq 
parably more extensive and enlight- Witeb. 
ened. He denies altogether to the. *'^* 
devil any power of controlling the course 
of nature. It may be easily supposed that 
this solid and learned person, for sueh he 
was bevond almost all the English of that 
age, did not escape in his own time, or 
long afterward, the censure of those who 
adhered to superstition. Scot's Discov- 
ery of Witchcraft was published in 1584.* 
Bodin, on the other hand, endeavoured to 
sustain the vulgar notions of witchcraft in 
his Demonomanie des Sorciers. It is not 
easy to conceive a more wretched produc- 
tion ; besides his superstitious absurdities, 
he is guilty of exciting the ma^strate 
against Wierus, by representing him as a 
real confederate of Satan. 

55. We may conclude this chapter by 
mentioning the principal veiBions Aathen. 
and editions of Scripture. No edi- ticity ot 
lion of the Greek Testament, wor- ^»*i«^ 
thy to be specified, appeared affcer that of 
Robert Stephens, whose text was invaria^ 
bly followed. The Council of Trent de- 
clared the Vulgate translation of Scrip- 
ture to be authentic, condemning all that 
should deny its authority. It has been a 
commonplace with Protestants to inveigh 
against this decree, even while they have 
virtually maintained the principle upon 
which it is founded — one by no means pe- 
culiar to the Church of Rome — ^being no 
other than that it is dangerous to unsettle 
the mind of the ignorant or partially learn- 
ed in religion ; a proposition not easily 
disputable by any man of sense, but, when 
acted upon, as incompatible as any two 
contraries can he with the free and gen* 
eral investigation of truth. 

56. Notwithstanding this decision in fa- 
vour of the Vulgate, there was ^^^^ ^^ 
room left for partial uncertainty, •ions and 
The Council of Trent, declaring *!I?{2f "^ 
the translation itself to be authen- *** 
tic, pronounced nothing in favour of any 
manuscript or edition ; and as it would be 
easier to put down learning altogether 
than absolutely to restrain the searching 
spirit of criticism, it was soon held that 
the councirs decree went but to the gen« 
eral fidelity of the version, without war- 
ranting every passage. Many Catholic 
writers, accordmgly, have put a very lib- 
eral interpretation on this decree, suggest- 
ing such emendations of particular texts 
as the original seemed to demand. They 
have even given new translations^; one by 



• It appears by Scot's book that not only the 
common, but the more difficult trieka of conjurors 
were practised in his time ; be shews how to per- 
form some of them. 
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Arias Montanus is chiefly focmded on that 
of Pagninus, and an edition of the Vulgate, 
by Isidore Clarius, is said to resemble a 
new triinslationt by his numerous correc- 
tions of the text from the Hebrew.* Six* 
tus V. determined to put a stop to a h- 
cense which rendered the Tridentine pro- 
visions almost nugatory. He fulfilled the 
intentions of the council by causing to be 
published in 1600 the Sistine BiUe; an 
authoritatire edition to be used in all 
churches. This was, however, superse- 
ded by another, set forth only two years 
afterward by Clement VIII., which is said 
to differ more than any other from that 
which his predecessor had published as 
authentic ; a circumstance not forgotten 
by Protestant polemics. The Sistine edi- 
tion is now very scarce. The same pope 
had puUished a standard edition of tne 
Septuagint in 1687.t 

57. The Latin translations made by 
ByPrai- Protestants in this period were 
'^"^'^ that by Sebastian Castalio, which, 
in seansh of more elegance of s^le, de- 
viates ttom the simplicity, as well as 
sense, of the orisinal, and fails, there- 
fore, of obtaining that praise at the hands 
of men of taste for which more essential 
requisites have been sacrificed ;% and that 
by Tremellius and Junius, published at 
nrankfort in 1675 and subsequent years. 
It was retouched some time afterward by 
Junius, after the death of his coadjutor. 
This translation was better esteemed in 



Protestant coimtries, especially at finrt, 
than by the Catholic critics. Simon 
speaks of it with little respect. It pro- 
fessedly adheres closely to the Hebrew- 
idiom. Beza gave a Latin version of Uie 
New Testament. It is doubtful whether 
any of these translations have much im- 
proved upon the Vulgate. 

58. The new translations of the Scrip- 
tures into modem languages were ^ . 
naturally not so numerous as at iotomad- 
an earlier period. Two in £ng- «rii lan- 
lish are well known ; the Ge- ■■••^ 
neva Bible of 1560, published in that city 
by Coverdale, Whittiugham, and other 
refugees, and the Bi8hop*s Bible of 1568. 
Both of these, or at least the latter, were 
professedly founded upon the prior ver- 
sions, but certainly not without a close 
comparison with the original text. The 
English Catholics published a translation 
of the New Testament from the Vulgate 
at Rheims in 1589. The Polish transla- 
tion, commonly ascribed to the Socinians, 
was iirinted under the patronage of Prince 
Radzivil in 1563, before that sect could be 
said to exist, though lismanin and Blan- 
drata, both of heterodox tenets, were con- 
cerned in it.* This edition is of the great- 
est rarity. The Spanish Bible of Ferrara, 
1553, and the Sdavonianof 1581, are also 
very scarce. The curious in bibliograi^y 
are conversant with other versions ana 
editions of the sixteenth century, chiefly 
of rare occurrence.f 



CHAPTER IIL 

■ISTOBT or SPECULATIVE PHILOSOraT FBOM 1556 TO 1600. 



Aristotelian PhikMopben. — Cenlpin. -> Opposite 
Sehoolt of Fhiloiophj.— Teletio.— Jordano Bra- 
no.— Sanchez. — AcoDciio.— NizoliBB. — Logic of 



The authority of Aristotle, as the 
ml- great master of dogmatic philos- 
JJJJJ^ ophy, continued generally pre- 
SB phiiM- dominant through the sixteenth 
•P^- century. It has been already 

» Andvli, xiz., 40. Simon, 358. 

t Andres, ziz., 44. ScheUiom, Anunut. Litenr., 
vol ii., 359, and vol. iv., 439. 

t Andrea, xix., 166. Castalio, accordinr to Si- 
mon (Hist. Chrttiqoo do V. T., p. 368), afleets po- 
lileness toaninooneei?ablo degioe of bad taste, es- 
pocsaUy in soeh phrases as these in his translation 
of the Cuitidea: ICea cdambala, ostende mihi 
tanm Tnlticnlimi ; the nt andiam toam vocnlam, 
Ac He was, however, Simon savs, tolenbly ae- 
qnainted with Hehraw, and spoke nodesUj of his 



observed, that, besides the strenuous sup- 
port of the Catholic clergy, and especial- 
ly of the Soriwnne, who regarded all in- 
novation with abhorrence, the Aristote- 
lian philosophy had been received, through 
the mfluence of Melanchthon, in the Lu- 
theran universities. The reader must be 
reminded that, under the name of specu- 
lative philosophy, we comprehend not 
only the logic ana what was called ontol- 
ogy of the schools, but those physical 
theories of ancient or modem date, which, 
appealing less to experience than to as- 
sumed hypotheses, cannot be mingled, in 
a literary classification, with the research- 
es of true science, such as we shall here- 



• Bayle, art. RadiiriL t Bninet, &c 
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after have to place wider the head of nal^ 

3. Bnicker has made a distinction be- 
Seboiucie ^^^^^ ^ scholastic and the gen- 
lod goitt- uine Aristotelians ; the former be- 
iSi^y *" ^^ chiefly conrersant with the 
doctors of the middle Sjges, adopt- 
ing their tenninology, their distinctions, 
their dogmas, and relying with implicit 
deference on Scotus or Aquinas, though, 
in the progress of learning, they might 
make some use of the original master; 
while the hitter, throwing off the yoke of 
the schoolmen, prided themselres on an 
ec|uailT complete submission to Aristotle 
himself. These were chiefly philosophers 
and [Aysicians, as the former were theo- 
logians ; and thie difference of their objects 
suffices to account for the different lines 
in which they pursued them, and the lights 
by which they were guided.* 

3. Of the former class, or successors 
The fonaar '^^ adherents of the old school- 
cia— J Kite men, it might be far from easy, 
JJ'*"*** were it worth while, to furnish 

any distinct account. Their 
works are mostly of extreme scarcity ; 
auid none of the historians of philosophy, 
except perhaps Morhof, profess much ac- 
quaintance with them. It is sufficient to 
repeat that, among the Dominicans, Fran- 
ciscans, and Jesuits, especially in Spain 
and Italy, the scholastic mode of argu- 
mentation was retained in their semina- 
ries, and emplo3red in prolix volumes, both 
upon theology and upon such parts of 
metaphysics iad natural law as are allied 
to it. The reader may find some more 
information in Brucker, whom Buhle, say- 
ing the same things in the same order, 
may be presumed to have silently copied.f 

4. The second class of Aristotelian phi- 
TiMsthan losophers, devoting themselves to 

I^]rsical science, though investi- 
gating it with a very unhappy 
deference to mistaken dogmas, 
mi^t seem to offer a better hope of ma- 
terials for history ; and, in feet, we meet 
here with a very few names of men once 
celebrated and of some influence over the 
opinions of their age. But even here 
their writings prove to be not only forgot- 
ten, but incapable, as we may say, on ac- 
count of their rare occurrence, and the 
improbabilitjr of their republication, of be- 
ing ever agam known. 

6. The Italian schools, and especially 
^^^„^ pf those of Pisa and Padua, had long 
PiitaiMi been celebrated for their adhe- 
rence to Aristotelian principles, 



• Bmcker, Htit. Philos., ir., 117, et pott. 

* Bnicker, ibid. Bable, iL, 44a 



not ahrayt such as could Justly be de- 
doced ftom the writings of the Stagirite 
himself, but opposing a bulwark against 
novel speculation, as well as against the 
revival of the Platonic, or any other an- 
cient philosophy. Simon Porta of the 
former university, and Caesar Cremonini 
of the latter, stood at the head of the rigid 
Aristotelians ; the one near the commence- 
ment of this period, the other about its 
close. Both these philosophers have been 
reproached with the tendency to atheism, 
so common in the Italians or this period. 
A similar imputation has fallen on another 
professor of the University of 
Pisa, Cesalpini, who is said to ^^'•^i*^ 
have deviated from the strict system df 
Aristotle towards that of Averroes, though 
he did not altogether coincide even With 
the latter. The real merits of Cesalpin, 
in very different pursuits, it was reserved 
for a later age to admire. His ** Quaes- 
tiones Peripateticae,'' published in 1575, is 
a treatise on metaphysics, or the first phi- 
losophy, founded professedly upon Aris- 
totelian principles, but with considerable 
deviation. This woik is so scarce that 
Brucker had never seen it, but Buhle has 
taken much pains to analyze its very ob- 
scure contents. Paradoxical and umntel- 
ligible as they now appear, Cesalpin ob- 
tained a high reputation in his own a^e, 
and was denominated by excellence, me 
philosopher. Nicolas Taurellns, a pro- 
fessor at Ahdorf, denounced the ** Quaes- 
tidnes Peripateticae** iii a book to which, 
in allusion to his adversary's name, he 
gave the puerile title of Alpes Caesae. 

fi. The system of Cesalpm is one modi- 
fication of that ancient hypothe- sketdi or 
sis which, losing sight of all bftayMen. 
truth and experience in the love of abstrac- 
tion, substitutes the barren unity of pan- 
theism for religion, and a few incompre- 
hensible paradoxes for the variety of 
science. Nothing, according to him, was 
substance which was not animated ; but 
the particular souls which animate bodies 
are themselves only substances, because 
they are parts of the first substance, a 
simile, speculative, but not active intelli- 
gence, perfect and immoveable, which is 
God. The reasonaUe soul, however, in 
mankind is not numerically one ; for mat- 
ter being the sole principle of plurality, 
and human intelligences bein(|[ combined 
with matter, they are plural m number. 
He differed also from Averroes in main- 
taining the separate immortality of hu- 
man souls ; and while the philosopher of 
Cordova distinguished the one soul he 
ascribed to raaAind from the Deity, Ces- 
alpin considered the individual soul as a 
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portion, not of this common haman intel* 
ligence, which he did not admit, but of the 
first substance, or Deity. His system was 
therefore more incompatible with theism, 
in any proper sense, than that of Averroes 
himself, and anticipated, in some measure, 
that of Spinoza, who gave a greater ex- 
tension to his one substance, by compre- 
hending ail matter as well as spirit within 
it. Cesalpin also denied, and in this he 
went far from his Aristotelian creed, any 
other than a logical difference between 
substances and accidents. I have no 
knowledge of the writings of Cesalpin ex- 
cept through Buhle ; for, though I confess 
that the " Quaestiones Peripatetics'' may 
be found in the British Museum,* it would 
scarce repay the labour to examine what 
is both erroneous and obscure. 

7. The name of Cremonini, professor of 
^ , , philosophy for above forty years 
crwmmini. ^^ p^^^ ig better knowu than 
his writings. These have become of the 
greatest scarcity. Brucker tells us he had 
not been able to see any of them, and 
Buhle had met with but two or three.! 
Those at which I have looked are treatises 
on the Aristotelian physics ; they contain 
little of any interest ; nor did I perceive 
that they countenance, though they may 
not repel, the charge of atheism some- 
times brought against Cremonini, but 
which, if at all well founded, seems rather 
to rest on external evidence. Cremonini, 
according to Buhle, refutes the Averrois- 
tic notion of a universal human intelli- 
gence. Gabriel Naud^, both in his let- 
ters, and in the records of his conversar 
tion called Naudaeana, speaks with great 
admiration of Cremonini.| He had him- 
self passed some years at Padua, and was 
at that time a disciple of the Aristotelian 
school in physics, which he abandoned 
after his intimacy with Gassendi. 

8. Meantime the authority of Aristotle, 
Opponents great in name and respected in 
of ArisioUe. the schools, began to lose more 
and more of its influence over speculative 
minds. Cesalpin, an Aristotelian by pro- 
fession, had gone wide in some points 
from his master. But others waged an 
open war as philosophical reformers. 

* Bnhle, iU 525. Bnekor ftv.. 29^) lamente 
that he had never teen this book. It seems that 
there were few good libraries in Germany in 
Bnicker's age, or, at least, that he bad no access to 
them, for it is surprising how often he makes the 
seme complaint. He had, however, seen a copy 
of the Alpes Case of Taurellos, and gives rather 
a long account both of the man and of the book. 
Mbid., and p. 300. 

i Buhle, 11 , 519. 

i Some passeges in the Naudaeana tend to con- 
finn the suspicion of inreligion, both with respect 
to Cremonini and Naad4 himself. 



Francis Patrizzi, in his '* Discus- 
siones Peripatetic©" HWl and ^^'^^ 
1581), appealed to prejudice with the arms 
of calumny, raking up the most nnwar* 
ranted aspersions against the private life 
of Aristotle, to prepare the way for as- 
sailing his philosophy ; a warfare not the 
less unworthy that it is often successful. 
In the case of Patrizzi it was otherwise ; 
his book was little read ; and his own no- 
tions of philosophy, borrowed from the 
later Platonists, and that rabble of spurious 
writers who had misled Ficinus and Picus 
of Mirandola, dressed up by Patrizzi with 
a fantastic terminology, hsid little chance 
of subverting so well-established and acute 
a system as that of Aristotle.* 

9. Bernard Telesio, a native of Cosen- 
za, had greater success, and at- sysfsm of 
tained a more celebrated name. T«iesio. 
The first two books of his treatise ** De 
Natura Rerum juxta Propria Principia,^ 
appeared at Rome in 1565 ; the rest was 
published in 1586. These contain an hy- 
pothesis more intelligible than that of 
Patrizzi, and less destitute of a certain 
apparent correspondence with the phe- 
nomena of. nature. Two active incor- 
poreal principles, heat and cold, contend 
with perpetual opposition for the dominion 
ove'r a third, which is passive matter. Of 
these three all nature consists. The re- 
gion of pure heat is in the heavens, in the 
sun and stars, where it is united with the 
most subtile matter ; that of cold in the 
centre of the earth, where matter is most 
condensed ; all between is their battle- 
field, in which they continually struggle 
and alternately conquer. These principles 
are not only active, but intelligent^ so far, 
at least, as to perceive their own acts and 
mutual impressions. Heat is the cause 
of motion ; cold is by nature immoveable, 
and tends to keep all things in repose.f 

10. Telesio has been generally supposed 
to have borrowed this theory from that of 
Parmenides, in which the antagonist prin- 
ciples of heat and cold had been employed 
in a similar manner. Buhle denies the 
identity of the two systems,' and consid- 
ers that of Telesio as more nearly allied 
to the Aristotelian, except in substituting 
heat and cold for the more abstract no- 
tions of form and privation. Heat and 
cold, it might rather, perhaps, be said, 
seem to be merely ill-chosen names for 
the hypothetical causes of motion and 
rest; and the real laws of nature, with 
respect to both of these, are as little dis- 
coverable in the Telesian as in the more 



* Buhle, ii., 548. Brocker, iy., 422. 
t Bracker, !▼., 449. Buhle, ii., 56S. Gingu^n^. 
yii., 501. 
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established theory. Yet its author per- 
ceived that the one possessed an expan- 
sive, the other a coiidensing power ; and 
his principles o( heat and cold bear a par- 
tial analogy to repulsion- and attraction, 
the antagonist forces which modem phi- 
losophy employs. Lord Bacon was suffi- 
ciently struck with the system of Telesio 
to illustrate it in a separate fragment of 
the Instauratio Magna, though sensible of 
its inadequacy to solve the mysteries of 
nature ; and a man of eccentric genius, 
CampaneHa, to whom we shall come 
hereafter, adopted it as the basis of his 
own wilder speculations. Telesio seems 
to have ascribed a sort of intelligence to 
plants, which his last-mentioned disciple 
carried to a strange excess of paradox. 

11. The name of Telesio is perhaps 
loniano hardly so well known at present as 
Bruno, that of Jordano Bruno. It was far 
otherwise formerly: and we do not find 
that the philosophy of this sin^lar and 
unfortunate man attracted much farther 
notice than to cost him his life. It may 
be doubted, indeed, whether the Inquisi- 
tion at Rome did not rather attend to his 
former profession of Protestantism and 
invectives against the Church, than to the 
latent Atheism it pretended to detect in 
his writings, which are, at least, as inno- 
cent as those of Cesalpin. The self-con- 
ceit of Bruno ; his contemptuous language 
about Aristotle and his followers ; the par- 
adoxical strain ; the obscurity and confu- 
sion, in many places, of his writings ; we 
may add, his poverty and frequent change 
of place, had rendered him of little estima- 
tion in the eyes of the world. But in the 
last centiiry the fate of Bruno excited 
some degree of interest about his opin- 
ions. Whether his hypotheses were truly 
atheistical became the subject of contro- 
versy : his works, by which it should have 
been decided, were so scarce that few 
could speak with knowledge of their con- 
tents ; and Brucker, who inclines to think 
there was no sufficient ground for the im- 
putation, admits that he had only seen one 
of Bruno*8 minor treatises. The later 
German philosophers, however, have paid 
more attention to these obscure books, 
from a similarity they sometimes found 
in Bruno's theories to their own. Buhle 
has devoted above a hundred pages to 
this subject.* The Italian treatises have 
within a few years been reprinted in Ger- 
many, and it is not uncommon, in modem 
books, to find a eulogy on the philosopher 
of Nola. I have not made myself ac- 
quainted with his Latin writings, except 



• Vd. ii.. p. 604-730. 



through the means of Buhle, who has ta- 
ken a ^reat deal of pains with the subject. 
The pnncipal Italian treatises are hi, iui. 
entitled. La Cena de 11 Ceneri, ianworka: 
Delia Causa, Principle ed Uno, *>"**•« 
and Dell' Infinite Universe. Each ^"* 
of these is in dye dialogues. The Cena 
de li Ceneri contains a physical theory of 
the world, in which the author makes 
some show of geometrical diagrams, but 
deviates so often into rhapsodies of vanity 
and nonsense that it is difficult to pro- 
nounce whether he had much knowledge 
of the science. Copernicus, to whose 
theory of the terrestrial motion Bruno en- 
tirely adheres, he praises as superior to 
any former astronomer; but intimates 
that he did not go far beyond vulgar prej- 
udices, being more of a mathematician 
than a philosopher. The gravity of bod- 
ies he treats as a most absurd hypothesis, 
all natural motion, as he fancies, being 
circular. Yet he seems to have had some 
dim glimpse of what is meant by the com- 
position of motions, asserting that the 
earth has four simple motions, .out of 
which one is compounded.* 

1-2. The second, and much more impor- 
tant treatise, Delia Causa, Prin- luiu r.n- 
cipio ed Uno, professes to re- Principio ed 
veal the metaphysical philoso- ^^"<>- 
phy of Bruno, a system which, at least in 
pretext, brought him to the stake at Rome, 
and the purport of which has been the 
theme of much controversy. The ex- 
treme scarcity of his writings has, no 
doubt, contributed to this variety of judg- 
ment ; but though his stvle, strictly speak- 
ing, is not obscure, and he seems by no 
means inclined to conceal his meaning, I 
am not able to resolve with certainty the 
problem that Bmcker and those whom he 
quotes have discussed.f But the system 
of Bmno, so far as I understand it from 
what I have read of his writings, and from 
Buhle's analysis of them, may be said to 
contain a sort of double pantheism. The 
world is animated by an omnipresent in- 
telligent soul, the first cause of every 
form that matter can assume, but not of 
matter itself. This soul of the universe 
is the only physical agent, the interior 
artist that works in the vast whole, that 
calls out the plant from the seed and ma- 
tures the fmit, that lives in all things, 
though they may not seem to live, and, in 
fact, do not, when unorganized, live sep- 
arately considered, though they all par- 
I . _^_^— ______ 

I • Ditl. ▼., p. 120 (1830). Thne dialogues were 
I written, or purport to have been written, in Eng- 
land. He extols Leicester, Walsinghaoi, and espe- 
cially Sidney, 
t Braeker voL ▼.• 53. 
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take Of the imiTenal life, and in tlieir 
eomponent parts may be leodeied liring. 
A table ae a table, a coat aa a coat, are not 
alive, but, inaamuch as they derire their 
substance from nature, they are conposed 
of living particles.* There is nothing so 
small or so onimpoitant but that a por- 
tion of spirit dwells in it, and this spiiitii* 
al substance requires but a proper subject 
to become a plant or an animal. Forma 
in p^icular are in constant change ; but 
the first form, being the source of all oth- 
ers, as well as the first matter, are eter- 
nal. The soul of the world is the con- 
stituent principle of the universe, and of 
aU its parts. And thus we have an in- 
trinsic, eternal, self-subsistent principle of 
form, far better than that whicn the soph- 
ists feigned, whose substances are com- 
pounded and corruptible, auid, therefore, 
nothing else than accidents.f Forms in 
particular are the accidents of matter; and 
we should make a divinity of matter, like 
some .Arabian peripatetics, if we did not 



* That Bnhle, or, al least, his French treiwlator ; 
bat the orif inal wordt are different. Dico dnnqoe 
che la tavola come tavola non h animata, i4 la 
Teste, D^ it coojo come coojo, lA il vetro come ve- 

•Mtms c U/orma. Sia pur coea qaanto piccola a 
minima si TOglia, ha in se parte di sustanza spirita- 
ale, la quale, se troya il sof getto disposto, si stende 
ad esser pianU, ad eeaer animale, e riceve OMmbri 
de qual si fogiia corpo, che eomonemente si dice 
animato ; per chA apirto si tiora in tolte le cose, a 
Don k minimo corpusculo, che non contegna cotal 
poraione in se, che non inanimi, p. 241. Buhle 
aeems not to have understood the words in itolics, 
which eeruinly are not rsmsfkabljr plain, and to 
have svbstituled what he thought ought pass lor 
meaning. 

The recent theoriea of equivocal generation, held 
by Bome philosophers, more on the Continent than 
in England, aecoiding to which all matter, or, at 
least, all matter soaceptible of organiiation by ita 
efementa, may become organised and Uving under 
peculiar circumstaDces, seem not very dissimilar to 
■.this system of Bruno. 

t Or, ((oanto a la caoaa eflettrice, dico T efficiente 
bsico universale eaeer V intelletto universale^ ch' A 
la prima e principial iaeultii deH'anima del mondo, 
la quel A forma universale di quello .... L* intel- 
letto universale h V intima pii reale e propria fac- 
ulty, e psrte potenziale dell' anima del monda 
Qnesto i uno medesvno ch' empie il tutto, illnmina 
r universo, a indrisza la nature k produrre le aue 
apecie, come si conviene, e coet ha riepetto k la 
produzione di coee naturali, come il noetro intellet- 
to A la eongnia produzione di specie rasioriali .... 
Qoesto k nominate da Platonici fobbro del mondo, 
p. 235. 

Dunque abbiamo on priiicipio intrhMeco Ibnnale 
etemo e sussistente incomparabilmente miglion di 
quello, che han finto li sophisti, che Tersano circa 
gP accidenti, ignorant! de la sustanza de le coee, e 
che venaono a ponere le sustanza corrottibih, per 
chA quello chiamano massimamente, primamente e 
principalmente suatanza, che risulu da la composi- 
sione ; il che non ft altro. ch' uno acddente. che 
non contiene in se nulla stabilitli e veiiti, a si riaolve 
in nulla, p. SIS. 



recnrto the living foantaih of form— the 
eternal soid of the world. The first mat- 
ter is neither corporeal nor sensible ; it is 
eternal and unchangeable— the firuitful 
mother of forms and their grave. Form 
and matter, says Bruno, pursuing this fan- 
ciful analogy, may be compared to male 
Vid female. Form never errs, is never 
imperfect but through its conjunction with 
matter ; it might adopt the words of the 
Father of the human race : Mulier c)uam 
mihi dedisti (la materia, la quale mi hai 
dato consorte), me decepit (lei i cagione 
d' ogni mio peccato). 'Fhe speculations 
of Bruno now become more and more 
subtile, and he admits that our understand* 
ings cannot grasp what he pretends to 
demonstrate, the identity of a simdy ac- 
tive and simply ]MSsive principle : but the 
<Iuestion really is, whether we can see 
any meaning in his propositions. 

13. We have saia that the system of 
Bruno seems to involve a double psnthtin 
pantheism. The first is of a sim- ornnine. 
pie kind, the hylosoism, which has been 
exhibited in the preceding paragraph ; it 
excludes a creative Deity, in the strict 
sense of creation, butr leaving an active 
provident intelligence, does not seem by 
any means chargeable with positive athe* 
ism. Bat to this soul of the world Bruno 
appears not to have ascribed the name of 
divinity.* The first form, and the first 
matter, and all the forms generated by the 
two, make, in his theory, but one being, 
the infinite, unchahgeable universe,' m 
which is everjrthing, both in power and 
in act, and which, being all things collect- 
ively, is no one thing separated ; it is form 
and not form, matter and not matter, soul 
and not soul. He expands this mysteri- 
ous language much farther, resolving the 
whole nature of the Deity into an abstract, 
barren, aU-embracing umty.f 



• Son tre aoiti d' intelletto ; U divtno,ch' k tatto; 
questo moodano, che f ^ tutto ; gli altri particnlari, 
che si fanno totte—. E^ vera causa efficiente (1* 
intelletto mondano) non tanto eatrinaeca, come anco 
intrinseca di tutte cose naturali. ... Mi par, che 
detrahano k la divina bonti e i 1' eccellenza di 
qoesto grande animale e simolacro del primo priii- 
cipio qoelU, che non vogliano intendere, ne affir 
mare, il mondo con li suoi membri essere animat<i, 
p. 239. 

t E' dunque 1' vnirerao uno, infinite, immobile. 
Uno dico k la poadbilit^ aasolnta,uno 1' atta una la 
forma o anima, una la materia o corpo, una la coea, 
uno lo ante, uno il massimo e ottamo, il quale noo 
deve poaaer eaaere compmo, e perd infinibile a in- 
terminabile, e per tanto infintto e interminato,e pel 
coneeguenza immobile. Queato non si rouove lo- 
cahnente ; per che non ha coaa fuor di ae, ore at 
traaporU, atteeo che aia il tutto. Non ai genera ; 
per che non k altro eaaere, che lui poesa desideFsrs 
o aapeture, atteso che abbia tutto lo eaaere. Non 
pMchl MB 4 aim coea. a cm ai 
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14. Tliese boM theories of JoidanoBni^ 
Braiio*k otb. no are chiefly conlaiiied ia the 
OT writing*, treatise Delia GaosSf Principio 
Uno. In another, entitled JMV Inflnito 



cangi, atteio che lot tia ogoi coaa. Non pod i 



noire o cnaoere, atl«ao < 



inftniCo, a eut come 



I ai pod aniuDfaK, coat A da coi non at pod aot- 
tnrra,per cio che Jo infintto non ha paiti pioponio- 
nali. rion A alterabile in altia diapoaizione, per chd 
non ha eatemo, da cut patiaca, e per coi venga in 
qnalche aSenone. Oltre cYA per comprander tntte 
contrarieudi nelt* eaaer aoo, in umA a eonvenienaa, 
o neaaona incjinaiione poaaer avera ad altro e novo 
eaaere, o por ad altro e allro modo d' eaaere, non 
pod eaaer soggetto di motazione aecondo qoalit^ 
alcana, ne poo aver contrario o divarao, cbe V alteri, 
per cb^ in loi A ogni coaa concoide. Non i mate- 
ria, per ch^ non k fiforato. ne figurabile, non A ter» 
minato, ne Unninabtle. Non A forma, per chc non 
informa, oe figura altro. atteao che A tutto, A maa- 
aimo, h nno, « oniverao. Non A tniaurabile, ne 
miaora. Non ai comprende ; per chA non h mag- 
gior di a«. Non si h coinpraao ; perchA non h mi- 
nor di ae. Non si agguagiia ; per che non ^ ailro e 
aitro, ma ono e medesimo. fiaseodo medeairao ed 
nno, non ha esaera ed eaaere ; et per chA non ha 
eaaere ed eaaera, non ha parti e parti ; a per cid che 
non ha parte a parte, non A coropoato. Qneato A 
tofmine di aorta, chi non i termine ; d talnseole 
forma, c\A non e forma ; e talmente materia, che 
non i materia ; h talmente anima, e\A dod A ani- 
ma ; per chA h il totto indifferentemente, e perd A 
nno, V oniverao h ono, p. 380. 

Ecco, come non A poaaibile, ma neceaaario, che 
r ottimo, ma»Btmo inoompfeheneibile i totto, h par 
tutto» i in tiilto, per chA come timpfice ed indivisi- 
bile pod esser tutto. eaaer per totto, eaaere in totto. 
E coal non i atato vanamentexletto, che Giove em- 
pie totte le coaa, inabita tntte le parti delF oniver- 
ao, i centre di cid, che ha 1' paaera uno in tutto, e 
per cui uno h totto. 11 qoale, eaaendo totte le coaa, 
e comprendeodo tutto 1' eaaere in ae, riene a far, che 
ogni coaa sia in ogni coaa. Ma mi direate, per chA 
dnnqoe le eoae si cangiano, la materia particolare ai 
lona ad altre forma 7 vi riapoodo, che non h muta- 
sione» che cerca altro eaaere, ma altro modo di ea- 
aere. E queata i la difliBrenza tra )* univerao e le 
cose deir uniTerM ; per chi nullo comprende tutto 
V eaaere e tottt modi di eaaere ; di queate ciaacona 
ha totto r eeaere, ma non tutti i modi di eaaere, p. 
883. 

The following aonnet by Bruno ia characteriatic 
of hia mystical imagination ; but we moat not con- 
foond the perMinification of an abstract idea with 
theism. 

Causa, Principio, ed Uno aempitemo, 
Onde r eaaer, la Tita, il moto pende, 
R a lungo, a largo, e profondo ai atende 
Quanto si dice in ciel, terra ed inferno ; 

Con senso, con region, con mente acerlio 
Ch* atto, miaura e conto non comprende. 
Quel vi|^r, mole e numero, cbe tende 
Oltre ogni inferior, mezto • auperno. 

Cieco error, tempo avaro, ria fortuna, 
8orda invidia, ^il rabbia, iniqoo xelo, 
Cnido cor, empio iogegno, atrano ardire, 
Non baateranno a farmi 1' aria bmna, 
Non mi porrann' aTanti gl' occhi il veto, 
Non faran mat, ch* il mio bel Sol non mire. 

If I haTO quoted too mnch from Jordano Bmno, 
It maT be ezcoaed by the great rarity of hie works, 
which haa been the cause that aome late writers 
have not fully aeen the character of hia specula- 



Uhiverao e Mondi, irhich, like the former, 
is written in dialogue, he asserts the in- 
finity of the umverse and the plurality of 
worlds. That the stars are suns, shining 
by their own light ; that each has its re- 
Tolring planet, now become the familiar 
creed of children, were then among the 
enormous paradoxes and capital offences 
of Bruno. His strong assertion of the 
Gopemican theoiy was, doubtless, not 
quite so singular, yet this had but few 
proseljrtes in the sixteenth century. His 
other writings, of all which Buhle has fur- 
nished us with an account, are numerous; 
some of them relate to the art of Ray- 
mond Lully, which Bruno professed to 
esteem very highly ; and in these mne- 
monical treatises he introduced much of 
his own theoretical philosophy. Others 
are more exclusively metaphysical, and 
designed to make his leading principles, 
as to unity, number, and form, more intel- 
ligible to the common reader. They are 
full, according to what we find in Brueker 
and Buhle, of strange and nonsensical 
propositions, such as men, unaUe to mas- 
ter their own crude fancies on subjects 
above their reach, are wont to put forth. 
None, however, of his productions has 
been more often mentioned than the Spao^ 
cio della Bestia Trionfante, alleged by 
some to be full of his atheistical impieties, 
while others have taken it for a mere sa- 
tire on the Roman Church. This diveisi- 
ty was very natural in those who wrote 
of a book the^r had never seen. It now 
appears that this famous work is a general 
moral satire in an allegorical form, with 
little that could excite attention, and less 
that could give such offence as to provoke 
the author*s death.* 

15. Upon the whole, we may probably 
place Bruno in this profinee of q„^^ 

speculative philosophy, though not eharaatar 

high, yet above Cesalpin, or any JJJJJJ*'' 
of the school of Averroes. He "■'*'°'* 
has f^len into great errors, but they seem 
to have perceived no truth. His doctrine 
was not original ; it came from the Eleatic 
philosophers, from Plotinus and the Neo- 
Platonists.t and in some measure from 

* Gingn&nA, toI. wu., haa giTon an analysis of the 
Spaccio della Bestia. 

t Sea a Taloable analyaia of the philoeophy ol 
Plotinua, in Degerando'a Hiatoire Comparle des 
Syatemea, iit., 357 (edit. 18S3). It will be foond 
that hia language with reapect to the mratic an- 
premacf of unity ia that of Brano nimaelL Plotm, 
noweter, waa not only theiatic, bot intenaely reli- 

S'ooa ; and, if he had come a ceotury later, would, 
atead of a heathen philoaopher, have been one of 
the firat names among the aainte of the church It 
ia probable that hia influence, aa it is, haa not been 
small in modelling the mystic thenlosy. ^nttus 
Erigena waa of the aaiiie school, and his languagK 
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Plato himself; and it is oltimately, beyond 
doubt, of Oriental origin. What seems 
most his own, and I must speak very 
doubtfully as to this, is the syncretism of 
the tenet of a pervading spirit, an Anima 
Mundi, which in itself is an imperfect 
theism, with the more pernicious hypoth- 
esis of a universal Monad, to which ev- 
ery distinct attribute, except unity, was 
to be denied. Yet it is^ just to observe 
that, in one passage already quoted in a 
note, Bruno expressly says, ''there are 
three kinds of intelligence, the divine, 
which is everything; the mundane, which 
does everythmg; and the particular in- 
telligences, which are all made by the 
second.'^ The inconceivableness of as- 
cribing intelligence to Bruno^s universe, 
and yet thus distinguishing it, as he does, 
from the mundane intelligence, may not, 
perhaps, be a sufficient reason for denying 
him a place among the theistic philoso- 
phers. But it must be confessed, that the 
general tone of these dialogues conveys 
no other impression than that of a pan- 
theism, in which every vestige of a su- 
preme intelligence, beyond his soul of the 
world, is effaced,^ 

16. The system, if so it may be called, 
g^_{^ of Bruno, was essentially dogmatic, 
theory of reducing the most subtle and in- 
sanAhez. comprehensible mysteries into pos- 
itive aphorisms of science. Sanchez, a 
Portuguese physician, settled as a public 
instructer at Toulouse, took a different 
course ; the preface of his treatise. Quod 
Nihil Scitur, is dated from that city in 
1576 ; but no edition is known to have 
existed before 1581.t This work is a 
mere tissue of skeptical fallacies, pro- 
pounded, however, with a confident tone 
not unusual in that class of sophists. He 
begins abruptly with these words: Nee 
unum hoc scio, me nihil scire, conjector 
tamen nee me nee alios. Hasc mihl vex- 
illum propositio sit, hrec sequenda venit, 
Nihil Scitur. Hanc si probare scivero, 
merito concludam nihil sciri ; si nescivero. 



about the first Monad is similar to that of Bruna— 
Degerando, vol. iv., p. 372. 

* I can hardly agree with Mr. Whewell in sup- 
pMing that Juraano Bruno ** probably had a con- 
aiderable share in introdacing the new opinions (of 
Copernicus) into England.**— Hist, of Inductive 
Sciences, L, 385. Very few in England seem to 
have embraced these opinions ; and those who did 
■o, like Wright and Gilbert, were men who had 
•omewhat better reasons than the ipse disU of a 
wanderins Italian. 

.t Brucker, iv., 541, with this fact before his eyes, 
strangely asserts Sanchez to have been bom in 
1562. Buhle and Cousin copy him without hesi> 
lation. Antonio is ignorant of any edition of " Q uod 
Nihil Scitur," except that of Rotterdam in 1649 ; 
and ignorant, also, tnat the book contains anything 
remarkable. I 



hoc ipso melius ; id enim asaerebam. A 
good deal more follows in the same so- 
phistical style of cavillation. Hoc unum 
semper maxime ab aliquo expetivi, qupd 
modo facio, ut vere diceret an aliquid per- 
fecte sciret ; nusquam tamen inveni, prae- 
terquam in sapiente illo proboque viro 
Socrate (licet et Pyrrhonii, Academici et 
Sceptic! vocali, cum Favonno id etiam 
assererent) quod hoc unum sciebat quod 
nihil sciret. Quo solo dicto mihi doctissi- 
mus indicatur; quanquam nee adhuc om- 
nino mihi expl^rit mentem ; cum et illud 
unum, sicut alia, ignoraret.* 

17. Sanchez puts a few things well; 
but his skepticism, as we perceive, is 
extravagant. A iter descanting on Mon- 
taigne^s favourite topic, the various man- 
ners and opinions T)f mankind, he says, 
Non finem faceremus si omnes omnium 
mores recensere vellemus. An tu his ean- 
dem rationem, quam nobis, omnino putes! 
Mihi non verisimile videtur. Nihil tamen 
ambo scimus. Negabis forsan tales ali- 
quos es.se homines. Non contendam; sic 
ab aliis accepi.f Yet, notwithstanding his 
sweeping denunciation of all science in 
the boldest tone of Pyrrhonism, Sanchez 
comes at length to admit the possibility 
of a limited or probable knowledge of 
truth ; and, as might, perhaps, be expected, 
conceives that he had himself attained it 
" There are two modes," he observes, " of 
discovering truth, by neither of which do 
men learn the r«al nature of things, but 
yet obtain some kind of insight into them. 
These are experiment and reason, neither 
being sufficient alone; but experiments, 
however well conducted, do not show us 
the nature of things, and reason can only 
conjecture them. Hence there can be no 
such thing as perfect science ; and books 
have been employed to eke out the defi- 
ciencies of our own experience ; but their 
confusion, prolixity, multitude, and want 
of trustworthiness prevents this resource 
from being of much value, nor is life long 
enough for so much study. Besides, this 
perfect knowledge requires a perfect re- 
cipient of it, and a right disposition of the 
subject of knowledge, which two I have 
never seen. Reader, if you have met with 
them, write me word." He concludes this 
treatise by promising another, '^ in which 
we shall explain the method of knowing 
truth, as far as human weakness will per- 
mit;" and, as his self-complacency rises 
above his affected skepticism, adds, mihi 
in animo est firmam et facilem quantum 
possim scientiam fundare. 
18. This treatise of Sanchez bears wit- 
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t P. 39. 
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Hens to a deep «eiiBe of the imperfections 
of the received system in science and rea- 
soning, and to a restless longing for truth, 
which strikes us in other writers of this 
latter period of the sixteenth century. 
Lord Bacon, I believe, has never alluded 
to Sanchez, and such naradozical skepti- 
cism was likely to disgust his strong 
mind; vet we may sometimes discern 
signs of a Baconian spirit in the attacks 
of our Spanish philosopher on the syllo- 
gistic lofric, as being built on abstract, and 
not significant terms, and in his clear per- 
ception of the difference between a knowl- 
edge of words and one of things. 

10. What Sanchez promised and Bacon 
Logic or gave, a new method of reasoning, 
Aeoneio. by which tnith might be better de- 
termined than through the common dia- 
lectics, had been partially attempted al- 
ready by Aconcio, mentioned in the last 
chapter as one of those highly-gifted Ital- 
ians who fled for religion to a Protestant 
country. Without openly assailing the 
authonty of Aristotle, he endeavoured to 
frame a new discipline of the faculties 
for the discovery of truth. His treatise 
De Methodo, sive Recta Investigandarum 
Tradendarumque Scientiarum Ratione, 
was published at Basle in 1558, and was 
several times reprinted, till later works, 
those especially of Bacon and Des Cartes, 
caused it to be forgotten. Aconcio de- 
fines logic the right method of thinking 
and teaching, recta contemplandi docendi- 
que ratio. Of the importance of method, 
or right order in prosecutin|r our inquiries, 
he thinks so highly, that if thirty years 
were to be destined to intellectual labour, 
he would allot two thirds of the time to 
acquiring dexterity in this art, which 
seems to imfdy thai he did not consider it 
very easy. To know any thing,. he tells 
us, is to know what it is, or what are its 
causes and effects. All men have the 
germes of knowledge latent in them, as to 
matters cognizable by human faculties ; it 
is the business of logic to excite and de- 
velop them : Notiones illas sen scintillas 
sub cinere latentes detegere apt^que ad 
res obscuras illustrandas applicare.* 

20. Aconcio next gives rules at len|^h 
for constructing definitions, by attending 
to the genus and differentia. These rules 
are good, and might very properly find a 
place in a book of logic ; but whether they 
contain much that would vainly be sought 
in other writers, we do not determine. 
He comes afterward to the methods of 
distributing a subject. The analytic meth« 
od is by all means to be preferred for the 
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investigation of truth, and, contrary to 
what Galen and others have advised, even 
for communicating it to others ; since a 
man can learn that of which he is igno- 
rant only by means of what is better 
known, whether he does this himself or 
with help of a teacher ; the process being, 
a notionbus ad minus nota. In this little 
treatise of Aconcio there seem to be the 
elements of a sounder philosophy, and a 
more steady direction of the mind to dis- 
cover the reality of things than belonged 
to the logic of the age, whether as taught 
by the Aristotelians or by Ramus. It has 
not, however, been quoted by Lord Bacon, 
nor are we sure that he has profited by it. 
31. A more celebrated work than this by 
Aconcio is one by the distin- uttg^i^ on 
guished scholar, Marius Nizo- ihe principles 
lius, «De Veris Principiis et «fphi'o~iAy. 
Vera Ratione Philosophandi contra Pseu- 
do-Philosophos" (Parma, 1553). It owes, 
however, what reputation it possesses to 
Leibnitz, who reprinted it in 1670, with a 
veiy able preface, one of his first contri- 
butions to philosophy. The treatise it- 
self, he says, was almost strangled in the 
birth ; and certainly the invectives of Ni- 
zolius against the logic and metaphysics 
of Aristotle could have had little chance 
of success in a country like Italy, where 
that authority was more undoubted and 
durable than in any other. The aim of 
Nizolius was to set up the best authors of 
Greece and Rome and the study of phi- 
lology against the scholastic terminology. 
But certainly this polite literature was not 
sufiSicient for the discovery of truth ; nor 
does the book keep up to the promise of 
its title, though, by endeavouring to erad- 
icate barbarous sophistry, he may be said 
to have laboured in the interests of real 
philosophy. The preface of Leibnitz an- 
imadverts on what appeared to him some 
metaphysical errors of Nizolius, especially 
an excess of nominalism, which tended to 
undermine the foundations of certainty, 
and his presumptuous scorn of Aristotle.* 



* Nizoliui maintained that uniTereal terms were 
only particulars— colIectitA sompta. Leibnitx re- 
plies, that they are particalars— distributive sump- 
ta ; as, omnis homo est animal means that every one 
man is an animal ; not that tho genus man, taken 
collectiyely, is an animal. Nee vero Nizolii erro 
hie levis est ; habet enim msgnum aliquid in reces 
su. Nitm si aniversalia nihil aliud sunt qnam sin 
rularium collectiones, sequitur, scienliam nuilam 
haberi per demon strationem. quod et infra coIUgit 
Nizolius, sed coUectionem singularium seu indue* 
tionem. Sed ea ratione prorsus evertuntur scien- 
tis, ac Sceptici ricere. Nam nunquam constitui 
possunt ea ratione propositiones perfecre universa- 
ies, quia inductione nunquam certus es, omnia in- 
dividne a te tentata esse ; sed srmper intra banc 
propdsttionem subsistes; omnia ilia qus expertoa 
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His own object was rather to recommend 
the treatise as a model of philosophical 
language without bariNirisra, than to be- 
stow much praise on its phUosophy. 
Brucker has spoken of it rather slightingly, 
and Buhle with much contempt. I am not 
prepared, by a sufficient stuay of its con- 
tents, to pass any judgment ; but Buhle*s 
censure has appeared to me somewhat 
unfair. Dugald Stewart, who was not a^- 
ouainted with what the latter has said, 
Uiinks Nizolius desenrinff of more com- 
mendation than Brucker has assigned to 
him.* He argues against all disdectics, 
and therefore diflfbrs from Ramus; con- 
cluding with two propositions as the re- 
sult of his whole book : That as many lo- 
gicians and metaphysicians as are any- 
where found, 80 many capital enemies of 
truth will then and there exist ; and that, 
so lon^ as Aristotle shall be supreme in 
the logic and metaphysics of the schools, 
so long will error and baibarism reign 
over the mind. There is nothing very 
deep or pointed in this summary of his 
reasoning. 

39. The Margarita Antontana, by Go- 
Margwiu ^^^ Pereira, publinhed at Medi- 
Antoniam na del Campo in 1554, has been 
oTPereirt. chiefly remembered as the ground 
of one of the many charges against Des 
Cartes for appropriating unacknowledged 
opinions of his predecessors. The book 
is exceedingly scarce, which has been 
strangely ascribed to the efforts 6f Des 
Cartes to suppress it.f There is, howev- 

sum sunt talia ; cam vero mm possit «Me ulla ratio 
univeraalia, semper msnebit possibile innumera 
que to Don sis expertus esse diversa. Hinc jam 
patet induciionem per se nihil producers, ne certi- 
tudinem quidem rooralem, sine adminiculo propo- 
sitionem non ab mdoctione, sed ratione nniver- 
sali prudenfium ; nam si essent et adminicola ab 
indueuone, indifsrent novis adminiculis, nee habe- 
retur oertitodo rooralis in infinitum. Sed certitudo 
monlis ab induotione sperari plane non potest, ad- 
ditis quibusconque adminiculis, et propositionem 
banc, totum magis eese sua parte, sola inductions 
nunquam perfect^ sciemus. Mox enim prodibit, 
qui negabit ob peculiarem quondam rationem in 
aliis nondum tentatis veram esse, quemadmodum 
ez facto acimus Gregohum a Sancto Vincentio 
negasse totum esse ma)u8 sua parte, in angulis sal- 
tern eontactus, alios in infinito ; et Tbomam Hobbee 
(at quem Tiruml) ccBpisse dobitare de propositione 
ilia georoetrica a Pytbagora demonstrate, et heca- 
tombs sBcrificio digna habita ; quod ego non sine 
stupore legi. This extract is not w»Tf much to the 
purpose of the text, but it may please some of those 
who take va interest in such speculations. 

* Dissertation on Progress of Philosophy, p. 3S. 

t Biogr. Univ. Brunet, Manuel du Libnire. 
Bayle has a long article on Persira ; but, though he 
says the book bed been shown to him, he wanted, 
probably, the opportunity to read much of it. 

According to Branet, several copies have been 
sold in France, some of them at no great price. 
The later edition of 1749 is, of courM, cheaper. 



er, a copy of the original edition in the 
British Museum, and it has been reprinti^ 
in SjNiin. It was an unhappy theft, i^ 
theft it were ; for what Pereira maintain- 
ed was precisely the most untenaUe prop> 
osition of the mat French philosopher^ 
the absence of sensation in brutes. Pe* 
reira argues against this with an extraor- 
dinaiy disregard of common phenomena, 
on the assumption of certain maxims 
which cannot be true, if they contradict 
inferences from our observation far more 
convincing than themselves. We find 
him give a curious reason for denying 
that we can infer the sensibility of brutes 
from their outward actions ; namely, that 
this would prove too much, and lead us to 
believe them rational beings ; instancing, 
among other stories, true or false, of ap- 
parent sagacity, the dog in pursuit of a 
hare, who, coming where two roads meet, 
if he traces no scent on the first, takes 
the other without trial.* Pereira is a re* 
Jecter of Aristotelian despotism ; and ob- 
serves that, in matters of speculation and 
not of faith, no authority is to be re^)ect- 
ed.f Notwithstanding this assertion of 
freedom, he seems to be whoUv enchain- 
ed by the metaphysics of the schools ; nor 
should I have thought the book worthy 
of notice but for its scarcity and the 
circumstance above mentioned about Des 
Cartes. 

93. These are, as far as I know, the 
only worilis deserving of commemoration 
in the history of speculative philoso]^y. 
A few might easily be inserted from the 
catalogues of libraries, or from biograph- 
ical collections, as well as from the learn- 
ed labours of Morhof, Brucker, Tenne- 
mann, and Buhle. It is also not to be 
doubted, that, in treatises of a different 
character, theologieal, moral, or medical, 
very many passages, worthy of remem- 
brance for their truth, their mgenuity, or 
originality, might be discovered, that bear 
upon the best methods of reasonitoff, the 
pnilosophy of the human mind, the theory 
of natural religion, or the general system 
of the material world. 

24. We should not, however, coneludft 
this chapter without adverting to i^i^ ^ 
the dialectical method of Ramus, hs wmis; 
whom we left, at the middle of *«■■««"■ 
the century, straggling against all the 
arms of orthodox logic in the University 
of Paris. The reign of Henry II. was 
more propitious to him than that of Fran- 
cis. In 1551, through the patronage of 



» Fol. 18. This is continuaUy told of dogs ; 
but does sny sensible sportsman confirm it by 
his own experience ? I ask for information only. 

t Fol. 4. 
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tbe Cardinal of Lonaine, Ranraa became 
royal professor of rhetoric and philoso- 
phy ; and hia new system, which, as has 
Deen mentioned, comprehended much that 
was important in the art of ihetohc, be* 
gan to make numerous proselytes. Omer 
Talon, known for a treatise on eloquence, 
was amongthe most aident of these ; and 
to him we owe our most authentic ac^ 
count of the contest of Ramus with the 
Sorbonne. The latter were not concilia- 
ted, of course, by Uie success of their ad- 
versary ; and Ramus having adhered to 
the Hugnenot party in the civil feuds of 
France, it has been ascribed to the malig- 
nity of one of his pc^tical opponents that 
he perished in the massaere of St. Bar- 
tholomew. He had, however, already, 
by travelling and teaching in Germany, 
spread the knowledge of his sjrstero over 
tnet country. It was received in some of 
the German universities with great fa- 
vour, notwithstanding the influence which 
Mekmchthon*s name retained, and which 
had been entirely thrown into the scale 
ai Aristotle. The Ramists and Anti- 
Ramists battled it in bookM of logic 
through the rest of this century, as well 
as afterward ; but this was the principal 
period of Ramus*s glory. In Italy he had 



few disciples ; but Frsnoe, Ei^iland, and* 
still more, Scotland and Germany, were 
full of them. Andrew Melville introduced 
the logic of Ramus at Glasgow. It was 
resist^ for some time at St. Andrewa, 
but ultimately became popular in all the 
Scottish universities.* Scarce any emi- 
nent public school, says Brucker,.can be 
named, in which the Ramists were not 
teachers. They encountered an e<pially 
seakHis militia under the Aristotelian 
standard; while some, with the q)irit of 
compromise which always takes posses- 
sion of a few minds, though it is rarely 
very suc<^ssful, endeavoured to unite the 
two methods, which, in fact, do not seem 
essentially exclusive of each other. * It 
cannot lie required of me to give an ac- 
count of books so totally forgotten, and 
so uninteresting in their subjects as these 
dialectical treatises on either side. The 
mportance of $amus in philosophical his- 
tory is not so much founded on his own 
deserts, as on the effect he produced in 
loosening the fetters of inveterate preju- 
dice, and thus preparing the way, like 
many others of his generation, for those 
who were to be the restorers of genuine 
philosophy.! 



CHAPTER IV. 



HiSToay or mosal aud poutical pmLosopHT, and op luaispBunaiiea, from 1560 

TO 1600. 



Sect. I. Oh Moral Philosophy. 

« 

Soto.— Hookw.— E0M7« of Mcotaigne.— Their In- 
iloenca on the Pablic— Ittliao tod Eof Jitb Mor- 



1. It must naturally be supposed that 
by far the greater part of what was writ- 
ten on monil obliirations in the sixteenth 
century will . be found in the theological 
quarter of ancient libraries. The practice 
of auricular confession brought with it an 
entire science of casuistry, which had 
gradually been wrought into a complica- 
ted system. Many, once conspicuous wri- 
ters in this province, belong to the present 
period ; but we shall defer the subject till 
we arrive at the next, when it had acqui- 
red a more prominent importance. 

2. The first original woric of any repu- 
0OIO, n» tation in ethical philosophy since 
jQMitie. the revival of letters, and whidi, 
beinff apparently designed, in great meas- 
ure, for the chair of the confessional, serves 
as a sort of link between the class of mere 



casuistry and the philosophical systems 
of morals which were to follow, is by 
Dominic Soto, a Spanish Dominican, who 
played an eminentjiart in the deliberationa 
of the Council of Trent, in opposition both 
to the papal court and to the theologians 
of the Scotist, or, as it was then reckoned 
by its adversaries, the Semi-Pelagian 
school. This folio volume, entitled De 
Justitia et Jure, was first published, ac- 
cording to the Biographic Universelle, at 
Antwerp, in 1568. It appears to be found- 
ed on tne writings of Thomas A<)uinas, 
the polar star of every true Dommican. 
Every auestion is discussed with that re- 
markable observation of distinctions, and 
that unremitting desire, both to compre- 
hend and to distribute a subject, which is 
displayed in many of these forgotten fo- 
lios, and ought to inspire us with rever- 
ence for the lealous eneigy of their an 



• M'Crie's Life of Melrille^n., 300. 
t Brucker, ▼., 57a Bakle, ii-» <X>1. 
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thors, even when we find it impossible, as 
mqst generally be the case, to read so 
much as a few pages consecutively, or 
when we light upon trifling and insuffi- 
cient arguments in the course of our cas* 
ual glances over the volume. 

3. Hooker*8 Ecclesiastical Polity might 
-, . seem more properly to fall under 
"~**' the head of theology; but the first 
book of this work being by much the best, 
Hooker ought rather to be reckoned among 
those who have weighed the principles, 
and delineated the lx)undaries of moral 
and poUtical science. I have, on another 
occasion,* done full justice to the wisdom 
and eloquence of this earliest among the 
great ^writers of England, who, having 
drunk at the streams of ancient philoso- 
phy, has acquired from Plate and Tully 
somewhat of their redundancy and want 
of precision, with their comprehensive- 
ness of observation and their dignity of 
soul. The reasonings of Hooker, though 
he bore in the ensuing century the sur- 
name of judicious, are not always safe or 
satisfactory, nor, perhaps, can they be 
reckoned wholly clear or consistent : his 
learning, though beyond that of most Eng- 
lish writers in that age, is necessarily un- 
critical ; and his fundamental theory, the 
mutability of ecclesiastical government, 
has as little pleased those for whom he 
wrote as those whom he repelled by its 
means. But he stood out at a vast height 
above his predecessors and contempora- 
ries in the English Church, and was, per- 
haps, the first of our writers who had any 
considerable acquaintance with the philos- 
ophers of Greece, not merely displayed in 
quotation, of which others may have 
sometimes set an example, but in a spir- 
it of reflection and comprehensiveness 
which the study of antiquity alone could 
have infused. The absence of minute 
ramifications of argument, in which the 
schoolmen loved to spread out» distin- 
guishes Hooker from the writers who had 
been trained in those arid dialectics, such 
as Soto or Suarez ; but, as I have hinted, 
considering the depth and difficulty of sev- 
eral questions that he deals with in the 
first book of the Polity, we might wish for 
a little less of the expanded palm of rhet- 
oric, and somewhat of more dialectical 
precision in the reasoning.! 



* Conatitut. Hist. Engl., chap. iv. 

t It has been shown with irresistible proof by the 
Iftst editor of Hooker, that the sixth book of the Ec- 
clesiastical Polity has been lost; that which we 
read as such being, with the exception of a few par- 
agraphs at the beginning, altogether a difierent pro- 
duction, thourii bearing marks of the same author. 
This is proved, not only by its want of relation to 
the general object of the work, and to the subject 



4. Hooker, like most great moral wri- 
ters both of antiquity and of mod- ^j, ,1^^ 
em ages, rests his positions on one ryomat- 
solid basis, the eternal obligation "^ ^''• 
of natural law. A small number had been 
inclined to maintain an arbitrary power of 
the Deity, even over the fundamental prin- 
ciples of right and wrong ; but the sound- 
er theologians seem to have held that, 
however the will of God may be the prop- 
er source of moral obligation in mankind, 
concerning which they were not more 
agreed then than they have been since, it 
was impossible for him to deviate from 
his immutable rectitude and hoUness. 
They were unanimous, also, in asserting 
the capacity of the human faculties to 
discern right from wrong, little regarding 
what they deemed the prejudices or er- 
rors that had misled many nations, and 
more or less influenced the majority of 
mankind. 

5. But there had never been wanting 
those who, struck by the diversi- Doubis reit 
ty of moral judgments and be- byoihan. 
haviour among men, and especially under 
circumstances of climate, manners, or re- 
ligion different from our own, had found 
it hard to perceive how reason could be 
an unerring arbiter, when there was so 
much discrepance in what she professed 
to have determined. The relations of 
travellers, continually pressing upon the 
notice of Europe in the sixteenth century, 
and perhaps rather more exaggerated than 
at present, in describing barbarous tribes, 

announced in the title of this very book, but by the 
remarkable fact, that a series of remarks by two 
friends of Hooker on the sixth book are extant, and 
published in the last edition, which were obviously 
designed for a totally different treatise from that 
which has always passed for the sixth book of the 
Ecclesiastical Polity. This can only be explained 
by the confusion in which Hooker's manuscripts 
were left at his death, and upon which suspicions 
of interpolation have been founded. Such suspi- 
cions are not reasonable ; and, notwithstanding the 
exaggerated language which has sometimes been 
used, I think it very questionable whether any more 
perfect manuscript was ever in existence. The 
reasoning in the aeventh and eighth books appeara 
as elaborate, the proofs as full, the grammaiicsl 
structure as perfect as in the earlier books ; and the 
abaence of those passages of eloquence, which we 
occasionally find m the former, canno( afford even 
a presumption that the latter were designed to be 
written over again. The eighth book is manifestly 
incomplete, wanting some diecaesions which the 
author had anooonced ; but this seems rather ad- 
verse to the hypothesis of a more elaborate copy. 
The more probable inference is, that Hooker was 
interrupted by death before he had completed his 
plan . It is possible, also, that the conclusion of the 
eighth book has been lost like the sixth. All tb0 
stories on this subject in Walton's Life of Hooker, 
who seems to have been a man always too cred* 
ulous of anecdote, are unsstisfactory to any one 
who exacts real proof. 
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«fforded continual aliment to the siiapi- 
cion. It was at least evident, without 
anything that could be called unreasona^ 
ble skepticism, that these diversities ought 
to be well explained and sifted before we 
acquiesced in the pleasant conviction that 
we cuone could be in the right v 

6. The Essays of Montaigne, the first 
Eamya of edition of which appeared at Bor- 
Montaigne. deaux in 1580,* make in several 
respects an epoch in literature, « less on 
account of their real importance, or the 
novel truths they contain, than of their 
influence upon the taste and the opinions 
of Europe. They are the first jtrovocaiio 
ad populumj the first appeal from the porch 
and the academy to the haunts of busy 
and of idle men, the first book that taught 
the unlearned reader to observe and re- 
flect for himself, on questions of moral 
philosophy. In an age when every topic 
of this nature was treated systematically 
and in a didactic form, he broke out with- 
out connexion of chapters, with all the 
digressions that levity and garrulous eso* 
tism could suggest, with a very delightful, 
but, at that time, mos^ unusual rapidity of 
transition from seriousness to gayety. It 
would be to anticipate much of what will 
demand attention m the ensuing century, 
were wc to mention here the conspicuous 
writers who, more or less directly, and 
with more or less of close imitation, may 
be classed in the school of Montaigne ; it 
embraces, in fact, a large proportion of 
French and English literature, and es- 
pecially of that which has borrowed his 
title of Essays. No prose writer of the 
sixteenth century has been so generally 
read, nor probably given so much delight. 
Whatever may be our estimate of A&m- 
taigne as a philosopher, a name which he 
was far from arrogating, there will be but 
one opinion of the felicity and brightness 
of his genius. 

7. It is a striking proof of these quali- 
Their char- ties, that we cannot help believ- 
aeieriatin ing him to have struck out all 
his thoughts by a spontaneous effort of 
his mind, and to have fallen afterward 
upon his Quotations and examples by 
happy accident. I have little doubt but 
that the process was different ; and that, 
either by dint of memory, though he ab- 
solutely disclaims the possessing a good 
one, or by the usual method of common- 
placing, he had made his reading instru* 
mental to excite his own ingenious and 
feaiiess understanding. His extent of 
learning was by no means great for that 

* This edition contains onfy the first and second 
books of the Rssays; the third was published in 
Ullt of Pahs, 1588. 



age, but the whole of it was brought to 
bear on his object ; and it ia a proof oi 
Montaigne's independence of mind, that, 
while a vast mass of erudition was the 
only regular passport to fame, he read no 
authors but such as were most fitted to his 
own habits of thinking. Hence he displays 
a unity, a self-existence, which we seldom 
find so complete in other writers. His 
quotations, though they, perhaps, make 
more than one half of his Essays, seem 
paits of himself, and are like limbs of his 
own mind, which could not be separated 
without laceration. But over all is .spread 
a charm of a fascinating simplicity, and 
an apparent abandonment of the whole 
man to the easy inspiration of genius, 
combined with a good-nature, thou^ rath- 
er too epicurean and destitute of moral 
energy, which, for that very reason, made 
him a favourite with men of similar dis- 
positions, for whom courts, and camps, 
and country mansions were the proper 
soil. 

8. Montaigne is suf^erior to any of the 
ancients in liveliness, in that careless and 
rapid style, where one thought springs 
naturally, but not consecutively, from an- 
other, by analogical rather than deductive 
Connexion ; so that, while the reader seems 
to be following a train of arguments, he 
is imperceptibly hurried to a distance by 
some contmgent association. This may 
be observed in half his essays, the titles 
of which often give us little insight into 
their general scope. Thus the apology 
for Raimond de Sebonde is soon forgotten 
in the long defence of moral Pyrrhonism, 
which occupies the twelfth chapter of the 
second book« He sometimes makes a 
show of coming back from his excursions ; 
but he has generally exhausted himself 
before he does so. This is what men love 
to practise (not advantageously for their 
severer studies) in their own thoughts; 
they love to follow the casual associations 
that lead them through pleasant labyrinths 
— ^as one riding along the high road is glad 
to deviate a little into the woods, though 
it may sometimes happen that he will lose 
his way, and find himself far remote from 
his inn. And such is the conversational 
style of lively and elo^ent old men. We 
converse with Montaigne, or, rather, hear 
him talk ; it is almost impossible to read* 
his essays without thinking that he speaks 
to us; we see his cheerful brow, his spark- 
ling eye, his negligent, but (^ntlemanly 
demeanour; we picture him m his arm- 
chair, with his few books round the room, 
and Plutarch on the table. 

9. The independence of his mind pro- 
duces great part of the charm of his wri- 
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tuig; it redeems his yanitf, witbovC which 
U could Do^ have been eo Ailly displayed, 
or, pertiaps, so powerfully felt. In an afe 
of literary servitude, when every province 
into which reflection could wander was 
occupied by some despot; when, to ssy 
nothing of theology, men found Aristotle, 
or Ulpian, or Hippocrates at every turn- 
ing to dictate their road, it waa gratifying 
to fall in comrany with a simple gentle- 
man, who, with much more reading than 
generally belonged to his class, had the 
spirit to ask a reason for eveiy rule. 

10. Montaigne has borrowed much, be* 
sides his quotations, from the few ancient 
a^thor8 he loved to study. In one pas- 
sage he even says that his book is wholly 
compiled from Plutarch and Seneca; but 
this is evidently intended to throw the 
critics off their scent ** I purposely con- 
ceal the authors from whom I borrow,^* 
he says in another phice, '' to check the 
presumption of those who are apt to cen- 
sure what they find in a modem. I am 
content that they should lash Seneca and 
Plutamh through my sides."* These were 
his two favourite authors; and, in order 
to Judge of the originality of Montaigne in 
any passage, it may often be necessary to 
have a considerable acquaintance with 
their works. " When I write," he says, 
^ I care not to have books about me; but 
I can hardly be without a Plutarch. '^f He 
knew little Greek, but most editions at 
that time had a Latin translation: he 
needed not for Phitareh to go be3rond his 
own language. Cicero he did not much 
admire, except the epistles to Atticns. He 
esteemed the modems very slightly in 
oomparison with antiquity, thouffh prais- 
ing Guicciardini and Philip de Comines. 
Dugakl Stewart observes that Montaigne 
cannot be suspected of affecUtion, and 
therefore must have believed what he 
nays of the badness of his memory, for- 
getting, as he tells us, the names of the 
commonest things; and even of those he 
constantly saw. But his vanity led him 
to talk perpetually of himself; and, aaoften 
hapf>ens to vain men, he would rather talk 
of his own failings than of any foreign 
subject. He could not have had a very 
defective memory eo far aa it had been 
exercised, though he might fall into the 
common mistake of coiSbunding his in- 
attention to ordinary objects with weak- 
ness of the faculty. 

11. Montai^ seldom defines or dis- 
criminates ; his mind had great quickness, 
hut little subtletv ; his carelessness and 
impatience of labour rendered his views 
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prac^icatty one-sided ; for, thoogh he vns 
suAeientfy free from prejudiee to place 
the objects of consideration in difl^nt 
lights, he wanted the power, or did not 
use the diligence, to make that eompara* 
tive appreciation of lacts which is neces- 
sary to diatingutsh the troth. He appears 
to most advantage in matters requiring 
good sense and calm observation, as in 
the education of children. The twenty 
fourth and twenty-eighth chapters of the 
first book, which relate to this subject, are 
among the best in the ci^ection. His 
excellent temper made him an enemy to 
the harshness and tyranny so frequent at 
that time in the management of children, 
i» his clear understanding did to the pe- 
dantic methods of overloading and misdi- 
recthig their faculties. It required some 
courage to argue against.the mmmariana 
who had almost monopolixed the admira* 
tion of the worid. Of these men Mon- 
taigne observes, that, though the^ have 
strong memories, their Judgment is usu- 
ally very shallow, making only an excep- 
tion for Tumebus, who, though in has 
opinion the greatest scholar that had ex- 
isted for a thousand yearfe, had nothing of 
the pedant about him but his dress. In 
all the remarics of Montaige on human 
character and manners, we find a liveli- 
ness, simplicity, and troth. They are 
such as h» ordinary opportunities of ob- 
servation or his readinff suggested ; and, 
though several writers have given proofs 
of deeper refiection or more watchful dis- 
cernment, few are so well calculated to 
fan in with the apprehension of the gen* 
eral reader. 

19. The skepticism of Montaigne, con- 
cerning which so much has been said, is 
not displayed in religion, for he was a 
steady Catholic, though his faith seems 
to have been rather that of aoqiuescence 
than conviction, nor in such sontleties of 
metaphysical Pyrrhonism as we find m 
Sanchez, which nad no attraction for his 
careless nature. But he had read much 
of Sextus Empirieus, and might, periiaps, 
have derived something fh>m his favour- 
ite Plutarch. He had also been fordUv 
struck by the recent narratives of tmvel- 
lers, which he sometimes received with a 
credulity as to evidence not rarely com- 
bined with theoretical skepticiBm, and 
which is too much the fkult of his age to 
bring censure on an individual. It was 
then assumed that all travellers were 
trustworthy, and still more that none of 
the Greek and Roman anthors have re- 
corded falsehoods. Hence he was at a 
loss to discover a general rule of moral 
law, as an imnlanted instinct or neoessa» 
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ly deduction of eommoii roasom m the 
varying usages and opinions of mankind. 
But his skepticism was less extravagant 
and unreasonable at that time than it 
would be now. Things then really doubt- 
ful have been provedt and positions, in* 
trenched by authority which he dared not 
to scru(^e, have been overthrown ;* truths 
in retinng from her outpoets, has become 
more unassailable in her citadel. 

13. It may be deemed a symptom of 
wanting a thorough love of truth when a 
man overrates, as much as when he over- 
looks the difficulties he deals with. Mon- 
taigne is perhaps not exempt from this 
failing. Though sincere and candid in 
his ||[eneral temper, he is sometimes more 
ambitious of setting forth his own inge- 
nuity tlmn desirous to come to the bottom 
of his subfect. Hence he is apt to run 
into the fidlacy common to this class of 
writers, and which La Mothe le Vayer 
employed much more— that of confound- 
ing the variations of the customs of man- 
kind in things morally indifferent with 
those which affect the princi|des of duty ; 
and hence the serious writere on philoso- 
phy in the next age, Pascal, Amauld, 
Malebranche, animadvert with much se- 
verity on Montaigne. They considered 
him, not perhaps unjustly, as an enemy 
to the candid and honest investigation of 
truth, both by his bias towards Pyrrhon- 
ism, and by the great indifference of his 
temperament ; scarcely acknowledging so 
much as was due the service he had done 
by chasing the servile pedantry of the 
schools, and preparing the way for closer 
reasoners than himself. But the very tone 
of their censures is sufficient to prove the 
vast influence he had exerted over the 
world. 

U. Montaigne is the earliest classical 
writer in the French language, the firet 
whom a gentleman is ashamed not to 
have read. So long as an unaffected style 
and an appearance of the utmost simpli- 
city and good-nature shall charm ; so long 
as the lovers of desultory and cheerftil 
conversation shall be more numerous than 
those who prefer a lecture or a sermon ; 
so kmg as reading is sought by the many 
as an amusement in idleness or a resonree 
in pain, so long will Montaione be among 
the favourite authors of mankind. I know 
not whether the greatest blemish of his 
Essays has much impeded their populari- 
ty ; they led the way to the indecency so 
characteristic of French literature, but in 

* Montaigne's skepticism was rightly exercised 
on witchcraft and other supernatural stories ; and 
be had probably some weight in discrediting thoee 
sapeistitions.— See I iii, c. 11. 



BO writer on serious timics, except Bayle, 
UMnre habitual than in Montaigne. It may 
be observed, that a larger portion of this 
(quality distinguishes the third book, pub- 
lished aiter he had attained a reputation, 
than the two former. It is also more over- 
spead by egotism ; and it is not agreea- 
ble to perceive that the two leading faults 
of his disposition became more unre- 
strained and absorbing as he advanced in 
life. 

16. The Italians have a few moral trea- 
tises of this period, but chiefly wriisrssa 
scares and little read. The In- Morals in 
stituzioni Bforali of Alexander '*^^' 
Piccolomini; the Instituadoni di Tutta la 
Vita dell' Uomo Nato Nobile e in citt4 
Libera, by the same author ; the Latin trea- 
tise of Mazxoni de Trijdici Vita, which, 
though we mention it here as partly eth- 
ical, seems to be rather an attempt to 
give a general survey of all science^ are 
among the least obscure, though they have 
never beenof much reputation in Europe.* 
But a more celebrated woriL, relating, in- 
deed, to a minor department of ethicsf the 
rules of polite and decorous behaviour, is 
the Galateo of Casa, bishop of Benevento, 
and an elegant writer of considerable rep« 
utation. This little treatise is not onlv 
accounted superior in style to most Ital* 
ian prose, but serves to illustrate the man- 
nere of society in the middle of the six- 
teenth century. Some of the improprie- 
ties which he censures are such as we 
should hardly have expected to find in It- 
aly, and almost remind us of a strange but 
graphic poem of one Dedekjndt^on the man- 
nere of Germany in the bixteenth century, 
caUed Grobianus. But his own precepts 
in other places, though hardly striking us 
as novel, are more refined, imd relate to 
the essential principles of social inter- 
course rather than to its conventional 
form8.t Casa wrote idso a little book on 
the duties to be observed between friends 
of unequal ranks. The inferior, he ad- 
vises, should never permit himself to jest 
upon his patron; but, if he is himself 
stung by any unpleasing wit or sharp word, 
on^t to receive it with a smiling counte- 



* For these books see Tiraboechi, Comiani, and 
Oin^6n6. Niceron. toI. zxiii, observes of Picco- 
lomini, that he was the first who employed the Ital- 
ian language in moral philosophy. This must, how- 
ever, betaken very strictly ; lor, in a general sense 
of Uie word, we nave seen eariier instances than 
his InstitQxioni M orali in lft7ft. 

t Casa inTeigfaa against the puncUlioiisand tmn- 
bleeome cetemonies, intvodaced, as he supposes, 
from Spain, making distinctions in the mode of ad- 
drsssinsr diilerent ranks of nobility. One of these 
innovations was the ose of the third person for the 
second in letters. 
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nance, and to answer so as to conceal his 
resentment. It is probable that this art 
was understood in an Italian palace with- 
out the help of books. 

16. There was never a generation in 
inEngLnd. England which, forworidly pni- 

dence and wise observation of 
mankind, stood higher than the subjects 
of Elizabeth. Rich in men of strong mind, 
that age had given them a discipline un- 
known to ourselves ; the strictness of the 
Tudor government, the suspicious temper 
of the queen, the spirit not only of intol- 
erance, but of inquisitiveness as to reli- 
gious dissent, the uncertainties of the fu- 
ture, produced a caution rather foreign to 
the English character, accompanied bv a 
closer attention to the workings of other 
men^s minds, and their exterior signs. 
This, for similar treasons, had long distin- 
guished the Italians ; but it is chiefly dis- 
played, perhaps, in their political writings. 
We find it, in a larger ana more philosoph- 
ical sense, near the end of £Uzabetn*s 
reign, when our literature made its first 
strong shoot, prompting the short, con- 
densed reflections of Burleigh and Raleigh, 
or saturating with moral observation the 
mighty soul of Shakspeare. 

17. The first in time, and, we may just- 
Baoon*« Iv say, tho first in excellence of 
Eauya. English writings on moral prudence 
arc the Essays of Bacon. But these, as 
we uo w read them, though not very bulky, 
are greatly enlarged since their first pub- 
lication in 1597. They then were but ten 
in number: entitled, 1. Of Studies; 3. Of 
Discourse; 3. Of Ceremonies and Re- 
spects ; 4. Of Followers and Friends ; 5. 
Of Suiters ; 6. Of Expense ; 7. Of Regi- 
ment of Health ; 8. Of Honour and Rep- 
utation; 9. Of Faction; 10. Of Negotia- 
ting. And even these few have been ex- 
panded in later editions to nearly double 
their extent. The rest were added chief- 
ly in 1613, and the whole were enlarged 
in 1635. The pith, indeed, of these ten 
essays will be found in the edition of 1597 ; 
the additions being merely to explain, cor- 
rect, or illustrate. But, as a much great- 
er number were incorporated with them 
in the next century, we shall say no more 
of Bacon's Essays for the present. 



Sect. 11. Ore Political Philosophy. 

Freedom of W^ting on Government at this Time. 
—Us Causes.— U ottoman.— Languet. — La Boe- 
tie.— Buchanan.— Rose.— Mariana. — The Jesu- 
its— Botero and Paruta.—Bodin.— Analysis of 
bis RepubKc. 

18. The present period, especially after 
1570, is far more fruitful than the prece- 



ding in the annals of political sci- Nombsr at 
ence. It produced several works poitiicai 
both of temporary and permanent ^"»«"' 
importance. Before we come to Bodin, 
who is its most conspicuous ornament, it 
may be fit to mention some less consid- 
erable books, which, though belonging 
partly to the temporary class, have in sev- 
eral instances survived the occasion which 
drew them forth, and indicate a state of 
public opinion not unworthy of notice. 

19. A Constant progress towards abso- 
lute monarchy, sometimes silent, oppnaaioa 
at other times attended with vio- or covem- 
ience, had been observable in the "**"*•» 
principal kingdoms of Europe for the last 
hundred years. This had been brought 
about by various circumstances which be- 
long to civil history ; but, among others, 
by a more skilful management, and a more 
systematic attention to the maxims of 
state-craft, which had sometimes assumed 
a sort of scientific form, as in the Prince 
of Machiavel, but were more frequently 
inculcated in current rules familiar to the 
counsellors of kings. The consequence 
had l>een, not only many flagrant instan- 
ces of violated public right, but in some 
countries, especially France, an habitual 
contempt for every moral as well as polit- 
ical restraint on the ruler's will. But op- 
pression is always felt to be such, and the 
breach of known laws cannot be and spirit 
borne without resentment, though gencraied 
it may without resistance ; and ^ ^^ 
there were several causes that tended to 
generate a spirit of indignation against the 
predominant despotism. Independent of 
those of a political nature, which varied 
according to the circumstances of king- 
doms, there were three that belonged to 
the sixteenth century as a leai^ied and re- 
flecting age, which, if they did not all ex- 
ercise a great influence over the multitude, 
were sufficient to alTect the complexion 
of literature, and to indicate a somewhat 
novel state of opinion in the public mind. 

20. I. From the Greek and Roman poets, 
orators, or historians, the scholar De^^sd 
derived the principles, not only of from class- 
equal justice, but of equal privi- ^^ hismiy. 
l^es ; he learned to reverence free repub- 
lics, to abhor tyranny, to sympathize with 
a Timoleon or a Brutus. A late English 
historian, who carried to a morbid excess 
his jealousy of democratic prejudices, fan- 
cied that these are perceptible in the ver- 
sions of Greek authors by the learned of 
the sixteenth century, and that Xylander 
or Rhodomann gratified their spite against 
the sovereigns of their own time, by mis- 
translating their text in order to throw 
odium on Philip or Alexander. This is 
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probably unfounded ; but it may still be 
true thdt men, who had imbibed notions, 
perhaps, us indefinite as exaggerated, of 
the blessings of freedom in ancient Rome 
and Greece, would draw no advantageous 
contrast with the palpable outrages of ar- 
bitrary power before their eyes. We have 
seen, fifty years before, a striking proof of 
almost mutinous indignation in the Ada- 
ges of Erasmus ; and I have little doubt 
that farther evidence of it might be glean- 
ed from tlie letters and writings of the 
learned. 

21. II. In proportion as the antiquities 
Prom iheir °^ ^^® existing European mon- 
ownand archics Came to be studied, it 
UieJewtoh. could uot bui appear that the 
royal authority had outgrown many limita- 
tions that primitive usage or established 
law had imposed upon it ; and the farther 
back these researches extended, the more 
they seemed, according to some inquirers, 
to favour a popular theonr of constitutional 
polity. III. Neither of these considera- 
tions, which affected only the patient 
scholar, struck so powerfully on the public 
mind as the free spirit engendered by the 
Reformation, and especially the Judaizing 
turn of the early Protestants ; those, at 
least, of the Calvinislic school, which 
sought for precedents and models in the 
Old Testament, and delighted to recount 
how the tribes of Israel had fallen away 
from Rehoboam, how the Maccabees had 
repelled the Syrian, how Eglon had been 
smitten by the dagger of Ehud. For many 
years the Protestants of France had made 
choice of the sword, when their alterna- 
tive was the stake; and, amid defeat, 
treachery, and massacre, sustained an un- 
equal combat with extraordinary heroism, 
and a constancy that only a persuasion 
of acting according to conscience could 
impart. That persuasion it was the busi- 
ness of their ministers and scholars to 
encourage by argument. Each of these 
three principles of liberty was asserted by 
means of the press in the short period be- 
tween 1570 and 1580. 

22. First m order of publication is the 
Franco- Frauco- Gallia of Francis Hotto- 
Oaiiia of man, one of the most eminent 
fjoitoraan. lawyers of th?it age. This is 
chiefJy a collection of passages from the 
early French historians, to prove the share 
of the people in government, and espe- 
cially their right of electing the kings of 
the first two races. No one, in such in- 
quiries, would now have recourse to the 
Ftanco-Gallia, which has certainly the 
defect of great partiality, and an unwar- 
rantable extension of the author's hypothe- 
sis. But it is also true that Hottoman 

Vol. I— Qq 



revealed some facts as to the ancient 
monarchy of France, which neither the 
later historians, flatterers of th^ court, 
nor the lawyers of the Parliament of Paris, 
against whom he is prone to ^inveigh, had 
suffered to transpire. 

23. An anonymous treatise, Vindicis 
contra Tyrannos, Auctore Ste- vindid* of 
phano Junio Bruto Celta, 1579, i^nffuct. 
commonly ascribed to Hubert Languet, 
the friend of Sir Philip Sidney, breathes 
the stern spirit of Judaical Huguenotism. 
Kings, that lay waste the church of God 
and support idolatry ; kings, that trample 
upon their subjects' privileges, may be 
deposed by the states of their kingdom, 
who, indeed, are bound in duty to do so, 
though it is not lawful for private men to 
take up arms without authority. As kings 
derive their pre-eminence from the will of 
the people, they may be considered as 
feudally vassals of their subjects, so far 
that they may forfeit their crown by 
felony against them. Though Languet 
speaks honourably of ancient tyrannicides, 
it seems as if he could not mean to justify 
assassination, since he refuses the right of 
resistance to privjate men. 

24. Hottoman and Languet were both 
Protestants; and the latter es- comr'Uo 
pecially may have been greatly of Booue. 
influenced by the perilous fortunes of their 
religion. A short treatise, however, came 
out in 1578, written probably near thirty 
years before, by Stephen de la Boetie, 
best known to posterity by the ardent 
praises of his friend Montaigne, an adhe- 
rent to the church. This is called Le 
Contr' Un, ou Discours de la Servitude 
Volontaire. It well deserves its title. 
Roused by the flagitious tyranny of many 
contempoVaiy rulers, and none were worse 
than Henry II., under whose reign it was 
probably written, La Boetie pours forth 
the vehement indignation of a youthful 
heart, full of the love of virtue and of 
the brilliant illusions which a superficial 
knowledge of ancient history creates, 
against the voluntary abjectness of man- 
kind, who submit as slaves to one no 
wiser, no braver, no stronger than any of 
themselves. *' He who so plays the mas- 
ter over you has but two eyes, has but 
two hands, has but one body, has nothing 
more than the least among the vast num- 
ber who dwell in our cities ; nothing has 
he better than yon, save the advantage 
that you ffive him, that he may ruin you. 
Whence has he so many eyes to watch 
you, but that you give them to him 1 How 
has he so many hands to strike you, but 
that he employs your own! How does 
he come by the feet which trample on 
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YOinn cities but by your means 1 How can 
he have any power over you but what 
you give him t How could he venture to 
persecute you if he had not an under- 
standing with yourselves 1 What harm 
could he do you if you were not receivers 
of the robber that plunders you, accom- 
plices of the murderer who kills you, and 
traitors to your own selves 1 You, you 
sow the fruits of the earth that he may 
waste them; vou furnish yqur houses 
that he may piUage them ; you rear your 
daughters Uiat he may glut his wanton- 
ness, and your sons that he mav lead 
them at the best to his wars, or that he 
may send them to execution, or make 
them the instruments of his concupis- 
cence, the ministers of his revenge. You 
exhaust your bodies with labour, that he 
may revel in luxury, or wallow in base 
and vile pleasures; you weaken your- 
selves that he may become more strong, 
and better able to hold you in check. 
And yet from so many indignities that 
the beasts themselves, could they be con- 
scious of them, would not endure, you 
may deUver yourselves if you but make 
an effort, not to deliver yourselves, but to 
show the will to do it. Once resolve to 
be no longer slaves, and you are already 
free. I do not say that you should assail 
him or shake his seat ; merely support 
him no longer, and you will see that, like 
a great Colossus, whose basis has been 
removed from beneath him, he will fall by 
his own weight, and break to pieces.'** 

25. These bursts of a noble patriotism, 
which no one who is in the least famiUar 
with the history of that period will think 
inexcusable, are much unlike what we 
generally expect from the French wri- 
ters. La Boetie, in fact, is almost a sin- 
gle instance of a thoroughly republican 
character till nearly the period of the 
Revolution. Montaigne, tne stanchest 
supporter of church and state, excuses 
his friend, '* le plus grand homme, a mon 
avis, de notre siecle,'' assuring us that he 
was always a loyal subject, though, if he 
had been permitted his own choice, ^ he 
would rather have been bom at Venice 
than at Sarlat." La Boetie died young in 
1561. and his Discourse was written some 
years before ; he might have lived to per- 
ceive how much more easy it is to inveigh 
against the abuses of government than to 
bring about anything better by rebellion. 

26. The three great sources of a free 
BQchaiwn, spirit in politics, admiration of an- 
De Jure tiquity. Seal for religion, and per- 
"*^'' suasion of positive right, which 



* Le Contr' Un of La Boetie is published at the 
ad of tome editionf of Montaigne. 



separately had animated La Boetie, Lan 
guet, and Hottoman, united their streams 
to produce, in another country, the trea- 
tise of George Buchanan (De Jure Regni 
apud Scotos), a scholar, a Protestant, and 
the subject of a very limited monarchy. 
This is a dialc^ue elegantly written, and 
designed, first, to show the origin of royal 
government from popular election ; then, 
the right of putting tyrannical kings to 
death, according to Scripture, and the con- 
ditional allegiance due to the crown of 
Scotland, as proved by the coronation 
oath, which implies that it is received in 
trust from the people. The following is a 
specimen of Buchanan's reasoning, which 
goes very materially farther than Languet 
had presumed to do : " Is there, then,*' 
says one of the interlocutors, " a mutual 
compact between the king and the people ! 
M. 'llius it seems. — B. jpoes not he who 
first violates the compact, and does any- 
thing against his own stipulations, break 
his agreement 1 M. He does. — B. If, then, 
the bond which attached the king to the 
people is broken, all rights he derived 
from the agreement are forfeited! M. 
Tbey are forfeited. — B. And he who was 
mutually bound becomes as free as before 
the agreement? M. He has the same 
rights and the same freedom as he had 
before. — B. But if a king should do things 
tending to the dissolution of human so- 
ciety, for the preservation of which he 
has been made, what name shoukl we 
give him ! M. We should call him a ty- 
rant. — B. But a tyrant not only possesses 
no just authority over his people, but is 
their enemy ! M. He is surely their en- 
emy. — B. Is there not a just cause of war 
against an enemy who has inflicted heavy 
and intolerable injuries upon us! M. 
There is. — B. What is the nature of a 
war against the enemy of all mankind, 
that is, a^inst a tyrant ! M. None can 
be more just. — B. Is it not lawful, in a 
war justly commenced, not only for the 
whole people, but for any single person, 
to kill an enemy ! M. It must be con- 
fessed. — B. What, then, shall we say of a 
tyrant, a public enemy, with whom all 
good men are in eternal warfare! may 
not any one of all mankind inflict on him 
every penalty of war ! M. robservethat 
all nations have been of that opinion ; for 
Theba is extolled for having killed her 
husband, and Timoleon for his brother's, 
and Cassius for his son's death.."* 

27. We may include among political 

treatises of this class some pub- Pojnet m 

lished by the English and Scot- Pouuqm 

tish exiles during the persecution 

♦?. 06. 
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of their religion by the two Maries. They 
are, indeed, prompted by circumstances, 
and, in some mstances, have too much of a 
temporary character to deserve a place in 
literary history. I will, however, give an 
account of one, more theoretical than Uie 
rest, and characteristic of the bold spirit 
of these early Protestants, especially as 
it is almost wholly unknown except by 
name. This is in the title-page : '* A Short 
Treatise of Politiaue Power, and of the 
true obedience which subjects owe to 
kings and other civil magistrates, being 
an answer to seven questions : * 1. Where- 
of politique power groweth, wherefore it 
was ordained, and the right use and duty 
of the same t 2. Whether kings, princes, 
and other governors have an absolute 
power and authority over their subjects 1 
3. Whether kings, princes, and other poli- 
tique govemora he subject to God's laws, 
or the positive laws of their countries ? 4. 
la what things and how far subjects are 
bound to obey their princes and govern- 
ors ? 6. Whether all the subject's ffoods 
be the emperor's or king's own, and that 
th^y may lawfully take them for their 
own 1 6. Whether it be lawful to depose 
an evil governor and kill a tyrant? 7. 
What confidence is ta be given to princes 
and potentates V " 

28. The author of this treatise was John 
baUbemi Poynet, or Ponnet, as it is spelled 
ttMory. in the last edition, bishop of Win- 
chester under Edward VI., and who is said 
to have had a considerable share in the 
Reformation.* It was first published in 
1558, and reprinted in 1642, ** to serve," 
says Strype, " the turn of those times," 
" This book," observes truly the same in- 
dustrious person, " was not over favoura- 
ble to princes." Poynet died very soon 
afterward, so that we cannot determine 
whether he would have thought it expe- 
dient to speak as fiercely under the reign 
that was to come. The place of publica- 
tion of the first edition I do not know, but 
I presume it was at Geneva or Frankfort. 
It is closely and vigorously written, de- 
serving, in many parts, a high place among 
the English prose of that age, though not 
entirely free from the usual fault— vulgar 
and ribakirous invective. He determines 
all the questions stated in the title-page 
on principles adverse to royal power, con- 
tending, m the sixth chapter, that ** the 
manifold and continual examples that have 
been, from time to time, of the deposing 
of lungs and killing of tyrants, do most 
certainly confirm it to be most true, just, 
and consonant to God's judgment. The 



history of kings in the Old Testament is 
full of it ; and, as Cardinal Pole truly 
citeth, Enjgland lacketh not the practice 
and experience of the same ; for they de- 
prived iUng Edward II., because, without 
law, he killed the subjects, spoiled them 
of their goods, and wasted the treasures 
of ite realm. And upon what just causes 
Richard Jl. was thrust out, and Henry IV. 
put in his place, I refer it to their own 
judgment. Denmark also now, in our days, ■ 
did nobly the like act, when they depri- 
ved Christiem the tyrant, and committed 
him to perpetual prison. 

29. '' The reasons, aiguments, and laws 
that serve for the deposing and ArgvM (br 
displacing of an evil governor ty»on*cidt. 
will do as much for the proof that it is 
lawful to kill a tyrant, if they may be in- 
differently heard. As God hath ordained 
magistrates to hear and determine private > 
men's matters, and to punish their vices, 
so also willeth he that the magistrates' 
doings be called to account and reckon- 
ing, and their vices corrected and punish- 
ed by the body of the whole congregation 
or commonwealth ; as it is manifest by 
the memory of the ancient office of the 
High Constable of England, unto whose 
authority it pertained, not only to summon 
the king personally before the Parliament 
or other courts of judgment, to answer 
and receive according to justice, but also, 
upon just occasion, to commit him unto 
ward.* Kings, princes, and governors 
have their authority of the people, as all 
laws, usages, and policies do declare and 
testify. For in some places and coun- 
tries they have more and greater authori- 
ty ; in some places less ; and in some the 
people have not ^ven this authority to 
any other, but retain and exercise it them- 
selves. And is any man so unreasonable 
to deny that the whole may do as much as 
they have permitted one member to do, or 
those that have appointed an office upon 
trust have not authority, upon just occa- 
sion (as the abuse of it), to take away what . , 
they gave ! All laws do agree, that men 
may revoke their proxies and lettere of 
attortiey when it pleaseth them, much 
more when they see their proctors and 
attorneys abuse it. 

30. ^ But now, to prove the latter part 
of this question affirmatively, that it is 
lawAil to kill a tyrant, there is no man can 
deny but that the Ethnics, albeit they had 
not the right and perfect true knowledge 
of God, were endued with the knowledge 
of the law of nature : for it is no private 



• Chtlmen. Strype't If emorialt. 



* It is Bcamly Decetsary to 
a impudent faliehood. 



obsenre that this is 
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law to a few or certaia peofde, but com- 
mon to all ; not written in books, but graft- 
ed in the hearts of men ; not made by men, 
but ordained of God ; which we have not 
learned, received, or read, but have taken, 
sucked, and drawn it out of nature, wher&- 
uuto we are not taught, but made ; not in- 
stnicted, but seasoned ;* and, as St. Paul 
saith, ' Man's conscience bearing witness 
of it/ " &c. He proceeds, in a strain of 
some eloquence (and this last passage is 
not ill-translated from Cicero), to extol 
the ancient tyraitnicides, accounting the 
first nobility to have been ''those who had 
revenged and delivered the oppressed peo- 
ple out of the hands of their governors. 
Of this kind of nobility was Hercules, 
Theseus, and such like."! ^^ ^v»l be 
owned, the worthy bishop is a bold man 
in assertions of fact. Instances from th^ 
Old Testament, of course, follow, wherein 
Jezebel and Athalia are not forgotten, for 
the sake of our bloody queen. 

31. If too much space has been allowed 
The tenet* to SO obscure a production, it must 
•wSISi'by ^® excused on account of the iU 
eircum- lustration it gives to our civil and 
•laiicen. ecclesiastical history* though of 
little importance in literature. It is also 
well to exhibit an additional proof that the 
tenets of all parties, however general and 
speculative they may appear, are espoused 
on account of the position of those who 
hold them, and the moipentary consequen- 
ces that they may produce. In a few 
years time the Church of England, strong 
m the protection of that royalty which 
Poynet thus assailed in his own exile, en- 
acted the celebrated homily against rebell- 
ion, which denounces every pretext of 
resistance to governors. Churches, even 
the best, are but factions in the strife to 
retain or recover their ascendancy ; and, 
like other factions,, will never weaken 
themselves b]r a scrupulous examination 
of the reasoning or the testimony which 
is to serve their purpose. Those have 
lived and read to Mttle advantage who 
have not discovered ihis« 

32. It might appear that there was some 
Simiiu- ten- Peculiar association between 
ets amonf these popular theories of resist- 
iheLca- auce and the Protestant faith. 
'^"' Perhaps, in troth, they had a de- 
gree of natural connexiim ; but circum- 
stances, more than general principles, af- 
fect the opinions of mankind. The rebell- 
ion of the League against Henry III., 
their determination not to acknowledge 
Henry lY., reversed the state of parties, 

* Sic. The Lftlin IB Cic. pro Mil. is tmAuii. 
T P. 49. 



and displayed, in an opposite quarter, f lie 
republican notions of Languet and Bu- 
cluuian as fierce and as unlimited as any 
Protestants had maintained them. Henry 
of Bourbon could only rely upon his legit- 
imate descent, upon the indefeasible rights 
of inheritance. If France was to choose 
for herself, France demanded a Catholic 
king; all the topics of democracy were 
thrown into that scale ; andf^n fact, it is 
well known that Henry had no prospect 
whatever of success but by means of a 
conversion, which, though not bearing 
much semblance of sincerity, the nation 
thought fit to accept. But, during that 
straggle of a few years, we find, among 
other writings of less moment, one ascribed 
by some to Hose, bishop of Senlis, a stren* 
uous partisan of the League, whicli may, 
perhaps, deserve to arrest our attention.* 
33. This book, De Justa Reipublictt 
Christians in Reges Potestate, iiMe«on 
published in 1590, must have ^^ f^^^ 
been partly written before the IwJsri™ 
death of Heniy HI. in the prece- •««' Kinp. 
ding year. He begins with the origin of 
human society, which he treats with some 
eloquence, and on the principle of an elec- 
tion of magistrates by the community, that 
they might live peaceably, and in enjoy- 
ment of their possessions. The diflferent 
forms and limitations of goremment have 
sprung from the choice of the people, ex- 
cept where they have been imposed by 
conquest. He exhibits many instances of 
this variety: but there are two dangers, 
one of limiting too much the power of 
kings, and letting the populace change the 
dynasty at their pleasure ; the other, that 
of ascribing a sort of divinity to kings, 
and taking from the nation all the power 
of restraining them in whatever crimes 
they may commit. The Scottish Calvin- 
ists are an instance of the first error ; the 
modem advocates of the house of Valois 
of the other. The servile language of 
those who preach passive obedience has 
encouraged not only the worst Roman em- 
perors, but such tyrants as Henry VIII., 
Edwsrd VI., and Elizabeth of England. 



* The noXhor calls himself Rosseus, and not, as 
has been ssserted, Bishop of Senlis. But Pitts at- 
tribntes this book to Raiiiolds (brother of the more 
celebrated Dr. John Kainoids), who is said to have 
called biiDSttlf Roessus. The Biographie Univer- 
selle (art. Rose) says this opinion has not gained 
ground ; but it is certainly favoured by M Barbier 
in the Dictionnaire des Anonyme^t, and some 
^iinda for it are alleged. From internal evidence 
It seems rather the work of a Frenchman than a 
foreigner ; but I have not paid much attention toeo 
unimportant a question. Jugler, in his Historia 
Literaria, c. 9, does not even name Rose. > By a 
passage in Schelhom, viii., 4S5, the book seems to 
have been somelimea asertbed to Genebrani. 
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34. The author goes^ in the second chap* 
ier, more fully into a refutation of this 
doctrine, as contrary to the practice of an- 
cient nations, who always deposed tyrants, 
to the principles of Chrisitianity, and to the 
constitution of European communities, 
whose kings are adnyitted under an oath 
to keep the laws and to reign justly. The 
8u])ject*s oath of allegiance does not bind 
him, unless the king observe what is stip- 
ulated from him ; and this right of with- 
drawing obedience from wicked kings is 
at the bottom of all the public law of Eu- 
rope. It is also sanctioned by the church. 
Still more has the nation a right to im* 
pose laws and limitations on kings, who 
have certainly no superiority to the law, 
BO that they can transgress it at pleasure. 

35. In the third chapter he inouires who 
is a tyrant ; and, after a long oiscussion, 
comes to this result, that a tyrant is o^e 
who despoils his subjects of their posses- 
sions, or offends public decency by im- 
moral life, but, above all, who assails the 
Christian f^ith, and uses his authority to 
render his subjects heretical. All these 
characters are found in Henry of Valois. 
He then urges, in the two follbwing chap- 
ters, that all Protestantism is worse than 
paganism, inasmuch as it holds out less 
wducement to a virtuous life, but that Cal- 
vinism is much the worst form of Protest- 
ant heresy. The Huguenots, he proceeds 
to prove, are neither parts of the French 
church nor commonwealth. He infers, in 
the seventh chapter, that the King of Na- 
varre, being a heretic of this description, 
is not fit to rule over Christians. The re- 
mainder of the book is designed to show 
that every king, being schismatic or he- 
retical, may be deposed by the pope, of 
which he brings many examples ; nor has 
any one deserved this sentence more than 
Henry of Navarre. It has always been 
held lawful that an heretical king should 
be warred upon by his own subjects and 
by all Christian sovereigns ; and he main- 
tains that a real tyrant, who, after being 
deposed by the wiser part of his subjects, 
attempts to preserve his power by force, 
may be put to death by any private per- 
son. He adds, that Julian was probably 
killed by a Christian soldier, and Quotes 
several fathers and ecclesiastical histo- 
rians who justify and commend the act. 
He concludes by exhorting the nobility 
and other orders of France, since Henry 
is a relapsed heretic, who is not to be be- 
lieved for any oaths he may make, to ral- 
ly round their Catholic king, Charles of 
Bourbon. 

36. The principles of Rose, if he were 
truly the author, both as to rebellion and 



tjrrannicide, belonged naturally to ,.««»« of 
those who took up arms against noacberia 
Henry III., and who applauded the nne 
his assassin. They were adopt- *^ 
ed, and perhaps extended, by Boucher, a 
leaguer still more furious, if possible, than 
Rose himself, in a book published in 1589, 
De Justa Henrici III. Abdicatione a Fran- 
eorum Regno. This book is written in 
the spirit of Languet, asserting the gener- 
al right of the people to depose tyrants, 
rather than confining it to the case of her- 
esy. The deposing power of the pope, 
consequently, does not come much into 
question. He was answered, as well as 
other writers of the same tenets, by a 
Scottish Catholic residing at Paris, Will- 
iam Barclay, father of the more Answered 
celebrated author of the Argenis, >>y Barclay. 
in a treatise '' De Regno et Regali Potcs- 
tate ad versus Buchananum, Brutum, Bou- 
cherum et Reliquos Monarchomachos," 
1600. Barclay argues on the principles 
current in France, that the king has no su- 
perior in temporals ; that the people are' 
bound in all cases to obey him ; that the 
laws owe their validity to his will. The 
settlement of France by the submission 
of the League on the one hand, and by the 
Edict of Nantes on the other, naturally put 
a stop to the discussion of questions which, 
theoretical and universal as they might 
seem, would never have been brought for- 
ward but through the stimulating influence 
of immediate circumstances. 

37. But while the war was yet raging, 
and the fate of the Catholic xe- ^he Jesuits 
ligion seemed to hang upon its adopt these 
success, many of the Jesuits had *•"""* 
been strenuous advocates of the tyranni- 
cidal doctrine^ and the strong spirit of 
party attachment in that order renders it 
hardly uncandid to reckon among its gen- 
eral tenets whatever was taught by its 
most conspicuous members. The boldest 
and most celebrated assertion of these 
maxims was by Mariana, in a book Mariana, 
De Rege et Regis Institutione. w«Rege. 
The first edition of this remarkable bool^, 
and which is of considerable scarcity, was 
published at Toledo in 1599, dedicated to 
Philip III., and sanctioned with more than 
an approbation, with a warm eulogy by 
the censor (one of the same order, it may 
be observed), who, by the king's authority, 
had perused the manuscript. It is, how- 
ever, not "such as in an at>solute monarch^^ 
we should expect to find countenance. 
Mariana, after inquiring what is the best 
form of government, and deciding for he- 
i^editary monarchy, but only on condition 
that the prince shall call the best citizens 
to his councils, and administer all affairs 
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according to the adTice of a senate, comes 
to show the difference between a king and 
a tyrant. His invectives against the lat- 
ter prepare us for the sixth chapter, which 
is entitled, Whether it be lawAil to over- 
throw a tyrant! He begins by a short 
sketch of the oppression of France under 
Henry HI., which had provoked his as- 
sassination. Whether the act of James 
Clement, '* the eternal glory of France, as 
most reckon him,"* were in itself war- 
rantable, he admits to be a controverted 
question, stating the arguments on both 
sides, but placing last those in favour of 
the murder, to which he evidently leans. 
All philosophers and theologians, he says, 
agree that a usurper may be put to death 
by any one. But in the case of a lawful 
king, governing to the great injury of the 
commonwealth or of religion (for we 
ought to endure his vices so long as they 
do not reach an intolerable height), he 
thinks that the states of the realm should 
admonish him, and, on his neglect to re- 
form his life, may take up arms, and put 
to death a prince whom they have de^ 
dared to be a public enemy ; and any pri- 
vate man may do the same. He con- 
cludes, therefore, that it is only a question 
of fact who is a tyrant, but not one of 
right whether a tyrant may be killed. 
Nor does this maxim give a license to at- 
tempts on the lives of good princes ; since 
it can never be applied till wise and expe- 
rienced men have conspired with the pub- 
lic voice in declaring the princess tyranny. 
*' It is a wholesome thing,*' he proceeds, 
"that sovereigns should be convinced that, 
if ihey oppress the state, and become in- 
tolerable by their wickedness, their assas- 
sination will not only be lawful, but glori- 
ous to the perpetrator."! This language, 
whatever indignation it might excite 
against Mariana and his order, is merely 
what we have seen in Buchanan. 

38. Mariana discusses afterward the 
question whether the power of the king 
or of the commonwealth be the greater ; 
and after intimating the danger of giving 
offence, and the difficulty of removing the 
blemishes which have become inveterate 
by time (with allusion, doubtless, to the 
change of the Spanish constitution under 
Charles and Philip), declares in strong 
terms for limiting the royal power by 



* These words, slernuni Gallis decus,are omit- 
ted in the subsf^quent editions, but, as far as I have 
compared them, there is very little other altermtioo ; 
vet the first alone is in retjuest. 

i Est salutaris cognitio, ut tit principibns per- 
•uaBum,si rempublicam oppresserint, si ▼itiisetfce- 
ditate intolerandi erunt, ea conditione rivere, ut 
non jure tantum sed cam laude et gloria perire pos- 
sint, p. 77. 



laws. In Spain, he asserts, the king C8f.- 
Dot impose taxes against the will of the 
people. *' He may use his influence, he 
may offer reward, sometimes he may 
threaten, he may solicit with promises and 
bribes (we will not say whether he may 
do this rightly), but if they refuse he must 
give way; and it is the same with new 
laws, which require the sanction of the 
people. Nor could they preserve their 
right of deposing and putting to death a 
tyrant, if they had not retained the supe- 
nor power to themselves when they del- 
egated a part to the king. It may be the 
case in some nations, who have no pubUc 
assemblies of the states, that, of necessity, 
the royal prerogative must compel obedi- 
ence^a power too great, and approaching 
to tyranny— but we speak (says Mariana) 
not of barbarians, but of the monarchy 
which exists, and ought to exist among 
us, and of that form of policy which of 
itself is the best." Whether any nation 
has a right to surrender its liberties to a 
king, he declines to inauire, observing only 
that it would act rashly in making such a 
surrender, and the king almost as much so 
in accepting it. 

30. In the second book Mariana treats 
of the proper education of a prince ; and 
in the third on the due administration of 
his government, inveighing vehemently 
against excessive taxation, and against 
debasement of the coin, which he thinks 
ought to be the last remedy in a public 
crisis. The whole woric, even in its rep- 
rehensible exaggerations, breathes a spirit 
of liberty and regard to the common good. 
Nor does Mariana, though a Jesuit, lay 
any stress on the papal power to depose 
princes, which, I believe, he has never 
once intimated through the whole volume. 
It is absolutely on poUtical principles that 
he reasons, unless we except that he con- 
siders impiety as one of \he vices which 
constitute a tyrant.* 

40. Neither of the conflicting parties in 
Great Britain had neglected the p^paiu- 
weapons of their contempora- tbaorissia 
ries ; the English Protestants Bni»"«>- 
under Mary, the Scots under her unfortu- 
nate namesake, the Jesuits and Catholic 
priests under Elizabeth, appealed to the 
natural rights of men, or to those of Brit- 
ish citizens. Poynet, Goodman^ Knox 
are of the first description; Allen and 
Persons of the second. Yet this was not 
done, by the latter at least, so boldly and 
so much on broad principles as on the 



* Bayle, ait. Mariana, notes 6, H, and I, has ex- 

Satiated upon this notable treatise, which did the 
esoits innnite mischief, though they took pains to 
ditclaim any ptrtidpation in the doctrine. 
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Continent ; and Persons, in his celebrated 
Conference, under the name of Doleman, 
tried the different and rather inconsistent 
path of hereditary right. The throne of 
Elizabeth seemed to stand in need of a 
strongly monarchical sentiment in the na- 
tion. Yet we find that the popular origin 
of goYemment, and the necessity of pop- 
ular consent to its due exercise, are Idd 
Hnokar ^°^^ ^V Hookcr iu the first and 
* eighth books of the Ecclesiastical 
Polity, with a boldness not Very usual in 
her reign, and, it mus^be owned, with a 
latitude of expression that leads us for- 
ward to the most unalloyed democracy. 
This theory of Hooker, which he endeav- 
oured in some places to qualify with little 
success or consistency, though it excited 
not much attention at the time, became 
the basis of Locke's more celebrated Es- 
say on Government, and, through other 
stages, of the political creed which ac- 
tuates at present, as a possessing spirit, 
the great mass of the civilized world.* 

41. The bold and sometimes passion- 
Pt>iiiic«i ate write)^, who perhaps will be 
menioira. thought to have detained us loo 
long, may be contrasted with another 
class more cool and prudent, who sought 
rather to make the nmst of what they 
found established in civil polity than to 
amend or subvert it. The condition of 
France was such as to force men into 
thinking, where nature had given them 
the capacity of it. In some of the me- 
moirs of the age, such as those of Cas- 
telnau or Tavannes, we find an habitual 
tendency to reflect, to observe the chain 
of causes, and to bring history to bear on 
the passing time. De Comines had set a 
precedent ; and the fashion of studying 
his writings and those of Machiavel con- 
spired with the force of circumstances to 
make a thoughtful generation. The po- 
La Noue ^^^^^^^' ^^^ military discourses of 
■ La Noue, being thrown into the 
form of dissertation, come more closely to 
our purpose than merely historical works. 
They are full of good sense, in a high 
moral tone, without pedantry or preten- 



* Bilson, afterward bishop of Winchester, in his 
" Difference- between Christian Subjection and Un- 
christian Kebeljion,'* published hi 1565, argues 
against the Jesuits, that Christan subjects may not 
bear arms against their princes for any religious 
quarrel, but admits, " if a prince should go about to 
subject his kingdom to a foreign realm, or change 
the form of the commonwealth from impery to tyr- 
anny, or neglect the laws established by common 
consent of prince and people to execute his own 
pleasure, in these and other cases which might be 
named, if the nobles and commons join together to 
defend their ancient and accustomed liberty, regi- 
ment, and laws they may not well be counted reb- 
els," p. 520. 



sion, and throw much light on the first pe- 
riod of the civil wars. The earliest edi- 
tion is referred by the Biographic Univer- 
selle to 1587, which I believe should be 
1588 ; but the book seems to have been 
finished long before. 

4S. It would carry us beyond the due 
proportions of this chapter were I. -. . 
to seek out every book belonging ^ ' 
to the class of political philosophy, and 
we are yet far from its termination. The 
Politica of Justus Lipsius deserve little 
regard ; they are chiefly a digest of Aris- 
totle, Tacitus, and other ancient writers. 
Charron has incorporated or abridged the 
greater part of this work in his own. In 
one passage Lipsius gave great and just 
ofience to the best of the Protestant par- 
ty, whom he was about to desert, by rec- 
ommending the extirpation of heresy by 
fire and sword. A political writer of the 
Jesuit school was Giovanni Botero, ^^^^^^ 
whose long treatise, Ragione di 
Stato, 1589, while deserving of consider- 
able praise for acuteness, has been extol- 
led by Ginguen^, who had never read it, 
for some merits it is far from possessing.* 
The tolerant spirit, the maxims of good 
faith, the enlarged philosophy, which, on 
the credit of a Piedmontese panegyr- 
ist, he ascribes to Botero, will be sought 
in vain. This Jesuit justifies the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew, and all other 
atrocities of that age ; observing that the 
Duke of Alva made a mistake in the pub- 
lic execution of Horn and Egmont, in- 
stead of getting rid of them privately.f 
Conservation is with him, as with Machi- 
avel, the great end of govemmept, which 
is to act 60 as neither to deserve nor per- 
mit opposition. The immediate punish- 
ment of the leaders of sedition, with as 
n^uch silence and secrecy as possible, is 
the best remedy where the sovereign is 
sufficiently powerful. In cases of dan- 
ger, it is necessary to conauer by giving 
way, and to wait the cooling of men*s 
tempers, and the disunion that will infalli- 
bly impair their force ; least of all should 
he absent himsdf, like Henry III., from 
the scene of tumult, and thus give cour- 
age to the seditious, while he diminishos 
their respect for himself. 

43. Botero had thought and observed 
much ; he is, in extent of reading, ^^^ ^ 
second only to Bodin, and his views marks 
are sometimes luminous. The most »V^JH|" 
remarkable passage that has occur- 



♦ Vol. viii., p. 210. 

t Poteva contentarsi di sbrigarseTie con dar mor- 
te quanto si pad segretamente fosse possibile. This 
is m another treatise b]r Botero, RelazioDi Uni- 
Tersati d^ Capitani UlnatrL 
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red to roe is on the subject of popular 
tion. No leneouragement to matrimony, 
he observes, will increase the numbers of 
the people without providing also the 
means of subsistence* and without due 
care for breeding children up. If this be 
wanting, they either die prematurely, or 
grow up of little service to their country.* 
why else, he asks, did the human race 
reach, three thousand years ago, as great 
a population as exists at present 1 Cities 
begin with a few inhabitants, increase to 
a certain point, but do not pass it, as we 
see at Rome, at Naples, and in other pla- 
ces. Even if all the monks and nuns 
were to marry, there would not, he thinks, 
be more people in the world than there 
are ; two things being reouisite for their 
increase — generation and education (or 
what we should, perhaps, rather call rear- 
ing) ; and if the multiplication of marriages 
may promote the one, it certainly hinders 
the other.f Botero must here have meant, 
though he does not fully express it, that 
the poverty attending upon improvident 
marriages is the great impediment to rear- 
ing their progeny. 

44. Paolo Paruta, in his Discorsi Poh'li- 
Psrou. ^*^» Venice, 1599, is perhaps less vig- 
* orous.and acute than Botero; yet 
he may be reckoned among judicious wri- 
ters on general politics. The first book 
of these discourses relates to Roman, the 
second chiefly to modern history. His 
turn of thinking is independent, and un- 
prejudiced by the current tide of opinion, 
as when he declares against the conduct 
of Hannibal in invading Italy. Paruta 
generally states both sides of a political 
problem very fairly, as in one of the most 
remarkable of his discourses, where he 
puts the famous quesUon on the useful- 
ness of fortified towns. His final conclu- 
sion is favourable to them. He was a 
subject of Venice ; and, after holding con- 
siderable offices, was one of those histo- 
rians employed by the Senate, whose wri- 
tings form the series entitled Istorici Ven- 
eziana. 

46. John Bodin, author of several other 

Bodin ^®®' valuable works, acquired so dis- 

* tinguished a reputation by his Re- 



public, published in French in 1577, and 
by himself in Latin, with many additions, 
in 1586,* and has, in fact, so far outstrip- 
ped the political writers of his own period, 
that I shall endeavour to do justice to his 
memory by something like an analysis of 
this treatise, which is far more known by 
na^ne than generally read. Many have 
borne testimony to his extraordinary reach 
of learning and reflection. " I know of no 
political writer of the same period," says 
Stewart, |* whose extensive, and various, 
and discriminating reading appear to me 
to have contributed more to lacilitate and 
guide the researches of his successors, or 
whose references to ancient learning have 
been more frequently transcribed without 
acknowledgment, "f 

46. What is the object of political so- 
cietyl Bodin begins by inqui- . ,. . .* 
ring. The greatest good, he an- h^S^£ 
swers, of every citizen, which is ca"«i The 
that of the whole state. And this "•p""**' 
he places in the exercise of the virtues 
proper to man, and in the knowledge of 
things natural, human, and divine. But 
as all have not agreed as to the chief good 
of a single man, nor whether the good of 
individuals be also that of the state, this 
has caused a variety of laws and customs, 
according to the humours and passions of 
rulers. This first chapter is in a more 
metaphysical tone than we usually find 
in Bodin. He proceeds in the next to the 
rights of families (jus familiare), ^^,^^ 
and to the distmction between a or brada of 
family and a commonwealth. A «»""»«• 
family is the right ffovemment of many 
persons under one head, as a common- 



* Concio tia cosa ch^ se bene senza il confiongi- 
mento deir uomo e della donna non si pud il genere 
umano moltiplicarai, non diroeno la moltitudtne di 
eongiungimenti non A aola canaa della moltiplica- 
zione ; ai ricerca oltre di cio, la cura d' allerarli, e 
la commoditi di auatentarli ; aenza la quale o muo- 
jono innanzi tempo, o riescono inutili, e di poco ffio- 
vimento alia patria. lib. viii., p. 284. 

t Ibid. Ricercandoai due coae per la propaga* 
zione Hepopoli, la geiierazione et T educazione, se 
hpne la moltitiidine Ae matrimonj ajuta forte 1* una, 
irnpedisce pen" del sicuro 1' altro. 



• Thia treatise, in iU first edition, made «o great 
an impression, that when Bodin came to England 
in (he aerrice of the Duke of Alen^on, he found it 
explained by lecturers, both in London and Cam- 
bridge, but not, as haa sometimes been said, in the 
public scboots of the University. This put him 
upon translating it into Latin himself, to render its 



fame more Kuropean— See Bayle, who has a good 
article on Bodin. I am much inclined to believe 
that the Derusal of Bodin had a great effect in Eng- 
land. He is not, perhaps, very often quoted, and 
yet he js named with honour by the chief writers 
- age ; but he furnished a store, both of 
nd of examples, which were not lost on 
111 minds of our countrymen. 



and 

, . ^ . . , .^ writers 

of the next • ■ • - 

arguments and 

the thoughtful minda of our countrymen. 

Grotius. who is not very favourable to Bodin, 
though, of necessity, he often quotes the Republic, 
imputes to him incorrectness as to facia, which in 
aome cases raises a suspicion of ill faith.— Epist. 
cccliii. It would require a more close study of Bo- 
din than I have made to judge of the weight of thia 
charge. 

t DieserUtion on Progress of Philosophy, p. 40 
Stewart, however, thinks Bodin become so obscure 
that he makes an apology for the space he has al- 
lotted to the Republic, though not exceeding four 
pages. He was better known in the Fevenleenlh 
century than at present. 
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wealth is that of manj families.* Patri* 
aichal authority he raises hi^, both mar- 
ital and patenud, on each subject pouring 
out a vast stream of knowledge : nothing 
that sacred and profane history, the ac- 
counts of travellers, or the Roman law- 
yers could supply, escapes the compre- 
hensive researches of Bodin.t He mti- 
mates his opinion in favour of the right 
of repudiation, one of the many proofs 
that he paid more regard to the Jewish 
than the Christian lawj and vindicates 
the full extent of the paternal power in 
the Roman republic, deducing the decline 
of the empire from its relaxation. 

47. The patriarchal government includes 
Doimsiie the relation of master to servant, 
•enritude. and leads to the question whether 
slavery should be admitted into a well- 
constituted commonwealth. Bodin, dis- 
cussing this with many arguments on 
both sides, seems to think that the Jewish 
law, with its limitations as to time of 
servitude, ought to prevail, since the di- 
vine rules were not laid down for the 
boundaries of Palestine, but, being so wise, 
• so salutary, and of so much authority, 
ought to be preferred above the constitu- 
tions of men. Slavery,. therefore, is not 
to be permanently establislied ; but where 

* Familia est pluriam sub onius ac ejasdem pa- 
ths fsmilias imperium subditoronu earamque reram 
4]U9 iDsius propria sunt, recta moderatio. He has 
an odd theory, that a family must consist of five 
persons, in which he seems to have been influenced 
by some notions of the jurists, that three families 
may constitute a republic, and that fifteen persons 
are also the minimum of a community. 

t Cap iii., 34. Bodin here protests against the 
stipulation sometimes made before marriage, that 
the wife shall not be in the power of the husband ; 
" agreements so contrary to divine and human laws, 
that they cannot be endured, nor are they to be ob- 
senred even when ratified by oath, since no oath in 
soch circumstances can be binding." 

t It has always been surmised that Bodin, though 
not a Jew by natiTity, was such by conviction. This 
is strongly confirmed by his Republic, wherein he 
quotes the Old Testament continually^ and with 
great deference, but seldom or never the New. 
Several passages might be alleged in proof, but I 
have not noted them all down. In one place, lib. i., 
c. e, he says, Paulus, Christianorum scculi aui &- 
ei^e princeps, which is at least a sinsular mode of 
/ expression. In another he mentions tne test of true 
religion so as to exclude all but the Mosaic. An 
, unpublished work of Bodin, called the Heptaplo* 
meres, is said to exist in many manuscripu, both 
in France and Germany ; in which, after debating 
diflerent religions in a series of dialogues, he gives 
the advantage to Deism or Judaiam, for those who 
have seen it seem not to have determined which. 
No one haa thought it worth while to print this 
production.— Jagler, Hist. Literaria, p. 1740. Biogr. 
univ. Niceron, xvii., 264. 

A posthumous work of Bodin, published in 1506, 
Universe Nature Theatrum, has been called by 
aome a disguised Pantheism. This did not appeiT, 
from what I have read of it, to be the case. 
Vol. L— R a 



it aheady exists, it will be expedient that 
emancipations should be gradual.^ 

48. These last are the rights of persons 
in a state of nature, to be regulated, origin or 
but not created by the law. ** Be- eommon- 
fore there was either city or citizen, **•*"*»* 
or any form of a commonwealth among 
men (I make use in this place of Knolles's 
ver]r good translation), every roaster of a 
family was master in his own house, hav- 
ing power of life and death over his wife 
and children; but, after that force, vio- 
lence, ambition, covetousness, and desire 
of revenge had armed one against another, 
the issues of wars and combats giving 
victory unto the one side, made the other 
to become unto them slaves ; and amoqg 
them that overcame, he that was chosen 
chief and captain, ui^der whose conduct 
and leading they had obtained the victory, 
kept them also in his power and command 
as his faithful and obedient servants, and 
the other as his slaves. Then that full 
and entire liberty by nature, given to every 
man to live as nimself best pleased, was 
altogether taken from the vanquished, and 
in the vanquishers themselves, in some 
measure, also diminished in regard of the 
conqueror; for that now it concerned every 
man in private to yield his obedience unto 
his chief sovereign; and he that would 
not abate anything of his liberty, to live 
under the laws and commandments of 
another, lost all. So the words of lord 
and servant, of prince and subject, before 
unknown in the world, were first brought 
into use. Yea, reason, and the very light 
of nature, leadeth us to believe very force 
and violence to have given cause ana be-> 
ginning unto commonwealths.*^! 

49. Thus, then, the patriarchal simpli- 
city of government was overthrown p^ivi. 
by conquest, of which Nimrod leges or 
seems to have been the earliest in- «»''»»■• 
stance ; and now fathers of families, once 
sovereign, are become citizens. A citizen 
is a free man under the supreme govern- 
ment of another.l Those wno enjoy more . 
privileges than others are not citizens 
more than they. '* It is the acknowledg- 
ment of the sovereign by his f^ee subject, 
and the protection of the sovereign towards 
him, that makes the citizen." This is one 
of the fundamental principles, it may be 
observed by us in paasmg, which dis- 
tinguish a monarchical from a republi- 
can spirit in constitutional jurisprudence. 
Wherever mere subjection, or even mere 
nativity, are held to give a claim to citizen 



♦ C. 6. t C. 6. 

t Est civis nihil alind 9uam Uber homo, qui sooi 
na alterios potestate obligatur. 
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ship, there is an abandonment of the repub- 
lican principle. This, always reposing on a 
real or imaginary contract, distinguishes 
the nation, the successors of the first com- 
munity, from alien settlers, and, above all, 
from those who are evidently of a different 
race. Length of time must, of course, in^ 
graft many of foreign origin upon the 
native tree ; but to throw open civil priv- 
ileges at random to new-comers, is to 
convert a people into a casual aggregation 
of men. In a monarchy the hereditary 
principle maintains a unity of the com- 
monwealth ; which, though not entirely 
without danger, may better permit an 
equality of privileges amons all its sub- 
j«cts. Thus, under CaracaUa, but in a 
period in which we should not look for 
good precedents, the great name, as once 
it had been, of Roman citizen was ex- 
tended, east and west, to all the provinces 
of the empire. 

50. Bodin comes next to the relation 
Natore of between patron and client, and to 
■oTereign those alHances among states which 
power, i^j^y ^j^ analogy to it. But he is 
careful to distinguish patrona^ or pro- 
tection from vassalage. Even in unequal 
alliances, the inferior is still sovereign; 
and, if this be not reserved, the alliance 
roust become subjection.* Sovereignty, 
of which he treats in the following chap- 
ter, he defines a supreme and perpetual 
power, absolute and subject to no law.f 
A limited prince, except so far as the limit- 
ation is confined to the laws of nature, is 
not sovereign. A sovereign cannot bind 
his successor, nor can he be bound by his 
own laws, unless confirmed by oath ; for 
we must not confound the laws and con- 
tracts of princes; the former depend upon 
his will, but the latter oblige his con- 
science. It is convenient to call parlia- 
ments or meetings of states-general for 
advice and consent, but the king is not 
bound by them ; the contrary notion has 
done much harm. Even in England, where 
laws made in Parliament cannot be re- 
pealed without its consent, the king, as 
he conceives, does not hesitate to dispose 
of them at his pleasure^ And though no 



■ C.7. 

t MajeBtM est samma in cives ac aubditoa legi- 
busque soluta poteatas. 

% Hoc tanMn aingulare riden poaait, qood, quae 
legea popali rogatione ac principia juaaa feruntur, 
non aliter miain populi comitiia abrogari poaaunt 
Id enim Dellaa Anglorom in Gallia legatoa mibi 
confirmaTit; idem tamen conlitetar legem probari 
ant reapui conflueriaae contra popali ▼olantatem 
utcanque principi placnerit. He ia eridently per- 
• • plexed by the caae of England ; and, hB.nn^ been in 
thia country before the publication of hia Latin 
edition, he might hate aalitfied himself on the aub- 
jact 



taxes are imposed in England without 
consent of Pariiament, this is the case also 
in other countries, if necessity does not 
prevent the meeting of the states. He 
concludes, that the English Parliament 
may have a certain authority, but that the 
sovereignty and legislative power is solely 
in the king. Whoever legislates is sov- 
ereign, for this power includes all other. 
Whether a vassal or tributary prince is to 
be called sovereign, is a question that leads 
Bodin into a great quantity of feudal law 
and history ; he determines it according 
to his own theory.* 

51. The second book of the Republic 
treats of the different species of Ponm or 
civil government. These, ac- lo^wnineat. 
cording to Bodin, are but three, no mixed 
form being possible, since sovereignty 
or the legislative power is indivisible. 
A democracy he defines to be a govern- 
ment where a majority of the citizens 
possess the sovereignty. Rome he holds 
to have been a democratic republic, in 
which, however, he is not exactly right ; 
and he is certainly mistaken in his gen* 
end theory, by arguing as if the separate 
definition of each of the three forms must 
be applicable after their combina- i>e»pociMn 
tion.f In his chapter on despot- and luoo- 
ic monarchy, he again denies that *^^^- 
governments were founded on original 
contract. The power of one man, in the 
origin of political society, was absolute ; 
and Aristotle was wrong in supposing a 
fabulous golden age, in which kings were 
chosen by suffrage.! Despotism is dis- 
tinguished from monarchy by the subjects 
being truly slaves, without a right over 
their properties ; but, as the despot may 
use them well, even this is not necessan- 
ly a tyranny. & Monarchy, on the other 
hand, is the nue of one man according to 
the law of nature, who maintains the lib- 
erties and properties of others as much as 
his own. I As this definition does not im- 
ply any other restraint than the will of the 
prince imposes on himself, Bodin labours 
under the same difficulty as Montesquieu. 
Every English reader of the Esprit des 
Loix has been struck by the want of a 
precise distinction between despotism and 
monarchy. Tyranny differs, Bodin says, 



• C. 9 and 10. f Lib. ii., c. 1. 

t In the beginning of ataiea, quo aocietaa bomi* 
nom coaleacere coBpit, ac reipubhca forma quedam 
conatitui, uniua tmperio ao dominatu omnia teiie- 
bantttr. Fallit enim Ariatoteiea, qui aureum illod 
genua hominom fabolia poeticia quam reipaa illiis- 
trina, regea heroaa auflfragio cieaaae prodidit ; cum 
omniboa perauaaam ait ac perapicaum monarchiam 
omnium primam in Aaayria faiaae conatitutam Min 
rodo principe, dec. 
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from despotism merely by the penooAl 
character of the prince ; but severity to- 
wards a seditions populace is not tyramiy ; 
and here he censures the lax government 
of Henry IK Tyrannicide he justifies in 
respect of a usurper who has no title ex- 
cept force, but not as to lawful princes, or 
such as have become so by prescription.* 

62. An aristocracy he conceives always 
to exist where a smaller body 
Artatociacy. ^f ^jj^ citizens govems the great- 
er, f This definition, which has been 
adopted by some late writers, appears to 
lead to consequences hardly compatible 
with the common use of language. The 
electors of the House of Commons in Eng- 
land are not a majority of the people. 
Are they, therefore, anaristocratical body ? 
The same is still more strongly the case 
in France, and in most representative gov- 
ernments of Europe. We might better 
say^at the distinguishing characteristic 
of an aristocracy is the enjoyment of priv- 
ileges, which are not communicable to 
other citizens simply by anything they 
can themselves do to obtain them. Thus 
no government would be properly aristo- 
cratical where a pecuniary qualification is 
alone sufficient to confer political power; 
nor did the ancients ever use the word in 
such a sense. Yet the question might be 
asked, under what category we would 
place the timocracy, or government of the 
rich. 

53. Sovereignty resides in the siif>rem6 
SenarMBiid legislative authority ; but this re- 
Bounciiaor quires the aid of other inferior 
■'^' and delegated ministers, to the 

consideration of which the third book of 
Bodin is directed. A senate he defines 
** a lawful assembly of counsellors of state, 
to ^ve advice to them who have the sov- 
ereignty in every cpmmon wealth ; we say, 
to give advice, that we may not ascribe 
any power of command to such a senate." 
A council is necessary in a monarchy ; for 
much knowledge is generally mischievous 
in a king. It is rarely united with a good 
disposition, and with a moral discipline of 
mind. None of the emperors were so il- 
literate as Trajan, none more learned than 
Nero. The counsellors should not be too 
numerous, and he advises that they should 
retain their offices for life. It would be 
dangerous as well as ridiculous to choose 
young men for such a post, even if they 
could have wisdom and experience, since 
neither older persons, nor those of their 
own age, would place confidence in them. 
He then expatiates, in his usual manner, 

♦ C.4. " 

t Ego statnm semper aristocraticnm esse judico, 
li miiMMr para cmum ceteris imperat* c. 1. 



upon all the councils that have existed in 
ancient or modern states.* 

64. A magistrate is an officer of the 
sovereign, possessing public au- nmiM or 
thority.f Bodin censures the ina«i«traies. 
usual definitions of magistracy, distin- 
guishing from magistrates both those offi. 
cers who possess no right of command, 
and such commissioners as have only a 
temporary delegation. In treating of the 
duty of ma^strates towards the sover- 
eign, he praises the rule of the law of 
France, that the judge is not to regard 
private letters of the king against the jus- 
tice of a civil suit.| But, after stating the 
doubt, whether this applies to matters af- 
fecting the public, he concludes that the 
judge must obey any direction he re- 
ceives, unlefes contrary to the law of na- 
ture, in which case he is bound not to for- 
feit his integrity. It is, however, better, 
as far as we can, to obey aU the com- 
mands of the sovereign, than to set a bad 
example of resistance to the people. This 
has, probably, a regard to the frequent op- 
position of the Parliament of Paris, to 
what it deemed the unjust or illegal ordi- 
nances of the court. Several questions, 
discussed in these chapters on magistra- 
cy, are rather subtle and verbal ; and, in 
general, the argumentative part of Bodin 
is almost drowned in his erudition. 

55. A state cannot subist without col- 
leges and corporations, for mu- Corp«.,h»n.. 
tual affection and fneudship is 

the necessary bond of human life. It is 
true that mischiefs have sprung from 
these institutions, and they are to be reg- 
uhited by good laws ; but, as a family is a 
community natural, so a college is a com- 
munity civil, and a commonwealth is but 
a community governed by a sovereign 
power ; and thus the word community is 
common unto all three.^ In this chapter 
we have a full discussion of the subject ; 
and, adverting to the Spanish Cortes and 
English Commons as a sort of colleges in 
the state, he praises them as useful insti- 
tutions, observing, with somewhat more 
boldness than is ordinary to him, that in 
several provinces in France there had 
been assemblies of the states, which had 
been abolished by those who feared to 
see their own crimes and peculations 
brought to light. 

56. In the last chapter of the third book, 
on the degrees and orders of citi- eivfm part 
zens, Bodin seems to think that of tha auue. 
slaves, being subjects, ought to be reck- 
oned parts of the state.| This is, as haa 



•C.l. tC.3. tC.4. ^C.7. 

11 Si mihi tabellaa ac jara ■uffragiorum in bac 
diaputatione triboantur, aervoa cque ac liberoa 
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been intimated, in confonnity xtnih his 
monarchical notions. He then enten 
upon the different modes of acijuiring &o- 
biUty, and inveighs against makmg wealth 
a passport to it ; discussing also the dero- 
gation to nobility by plebeian occupation. 
The division into three oiders is useful iii 
every form of government. 

57. Perhaps the best chapter in the Re- 
RiMtDdoui public of Bodin is the first in 
otBtatm. the fourth book, on the rise, 
progress, stationary condition, revolutions, 
decline, and fall of states. A common- 
wealth is said to be chan|fed when its form 
of polity is altered rfor its identity is not 
to be determined by the long standing of 
the city wlalls ; but, when popular govern- 
ment becomes monarchv, or aristocracy is 
turned to democracy, the coihmpnwealth 
is at an end. He thus uses the word resfntb- 
lica in the sense of polity or constitution, 
which is not, I think, correct, though sanc- 
tioned by some degree of usage, and leaves 
his proposition a tautological truism. The 
extinction of states may be natural or vio- 
lent, but in one way or the other it must 
happen, since there is a determinate period 
to all things, and a natural season in which 
it seems desirable that they should come 
to an end. The best revolution is that 
which takes place by a voluntary cession 
of power. 

68. As the fohns of government are 
jauMa or * three, it foUoTys that the possible 
.^voiuiiona. revolutions from one to another 
are six. For anarchy is the extinction of 
a government, not a revolution in it. He 
proceeds to develop the causes of revolu- 
tions with great extent of historical learn- 
ing and with judgment, if not with so much 
acuteness or so much vigour of style as 
Machiavel. Great misfortunes in war, he 
observes, have a tendency to change popu- 
lar rule to aristocracy, and success has an 
opposite effect ; the same seems applica^ 
ble to all public adversfty and prosperity. 
Democracy, however, more commonly 
ends in monarchy, as monarchy does in 
democracy, especially when it has become 
tyrannical ; and such changes are usually 
accompanied by civil war or tumult. Nor 
can aristocracy, he thinks, be changed into 
democracy without violence, though the 
converse revolution sometimes happens 
quietly, as when the labouring classes and 
traders give up public affairs to look after 
their own ; in this manner Venice, Lucca, 
Ragusa, and other cities have become 
aristocracies. The great danger for an 
aristocracy is, that some.ambitious person, 

hominet ciTitate donari cupiam. By tbia be may 
only mean that be would deaire to emancipate 
tbem. 



either of their awn body or of the people, 
may arm the latter against them : and this 
is most likely to occur when honours and 
magistracy are conferred on unworthy 
men, which affords the best topic to dema- 
gogues, especially where the plebeians are 
wholly excluded,; which, though always 
grievous to them, is yet tolerable so long 
as power is intrusted to deserving per- 
sons ; but, when bad men are promoted, it 
becomes easy to excite the minds of the 
people against the nobility ; above all, it 
there are already factipns among the lat- 
ter ; a condition dangerous to all states, but 
mostly to an aristocracy. Revolutions 
are more frequent in smaU states, because 
a small number of citizens is easily split 
into parties ; hence we shall find m one 
age more revolutions among the cities of 
Greece or Italy than have taken place du- 
ring many in the kingdoms of France or 
Spain. He thinks the ostracism of dan- 
gerous citizens itself dangerous, and rec- 
ommends rather to put them to death, or 
to render them friends. Monarchy, he ob- 
serves, has this peeuliar to it, that if the 
king be a prisoner, the constitution is not 
lost ; whereas, if the seat of government 
in a republic be taken, it is at an end, the 
subordinate cities never midcing resist- 
ance . It is evident that this can only be ap- 
plicable to the case, hitherto the more com- 
mon one, of a republic, in which the cap- 
ital eity entirely predominates. ^' There 
is no kingdom which shall not, in contin- 
uance of time, be changed, and at length 
also be overthrown. But it is best for 
them who least feel their changes by lit- 
tle and little made, whether from evil to 
good, or from good to evil." 

60. If this is the best, the next is the 
worst chapter in Bodin. It pro- Aaindogi. 
fesses to inquire whether the rev- cai omeioa 
olutions of states can be foreseen. ^ *®^*"' 
Here he considers whether the stars have 
such an influence on human affairs that 
political changes can be foretold by their 
means, and declares entirely against it, 
with such expressions as would seem to 
indicate his disbelief in astrology. If it 
were true, he says, that the conditions of 
commonwealths depended on the heavenly 
bodies, there could be yet no certain pre- 
diction of them ; since the astrologers lay 
down their observations with such incon- 
sistency, that one vrill place the same star 
in direct course at the moment that anoth- 
er makes it retrograde. 1 1 is obvious, that 
any one who could employ this aigument 
must have perceived that it destroys the 
whole science of astrology. But, af^er 
giving instances of the blunders and con- 
tradictions of these pretended philoso- 
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phers, he so fai* gives way as to admit that, 
if all the events from the beginning of the 
world could be duly compared with the 

Clauetary motions, some inferences inight 
e deduced from them ; and thus, giving 
up his better reason to the prejtidices of 
his age, he acknowledges astrology as a 
theoretical truth. The hypothesis of Co- 
pernicus he mentions as too absurd to de- 
serve refutation ; since, being cimtrary to 
the tenets of all theologians and philoso- 
phers and to common sense, it subverts 
the foundations of every science. We 
now plunge deeper into nonsense ; Bodin 
proceeding to a long arithmetical disqui- 
;9ition, founded on a passage in Plato, as- 
cribing the fall of states to want of propor- 
tion.* 

60. The next chapter, on the danger of 
Danicerof suddeu rcvolutions in the entire 
•ndden government, asserts that even 
"**"•"• the most determined astrologers 
agree in denying that a wise man is sub- 
jugated by tne starry infhiences, though 
they may govern those who are led by 
passion like wild beasts. Therefore a 
wise ruler may foresee revolutions and 
provide remedies. It is doubtful whether 
an established law ought to be changed, 
though not good in itself, lest it should 
bring others into contempt, especially such 
as affect the form of polity. These, if 
possible, should be held immutable ; yet it 
IS to be remembered, that laws are only 
made for the sake of the community, and 
public safety is the supreme law of laws. 
There is, therefore, no law so sacred that 
it may not be changed through necessity. 
But, as a general rule, whatever change is 
to be made should be effected gradually.! 

61. It is a disputed question whether 
Judicial magistrates should be temporary 
}mweror or perpetual. Bodin thinks it es- 
ereign^' sential that the council of state 

should be permanent, but high civil 
commands ought to be temporary.! It is 
in general important that magistrates shall 
accord in their opinions; yet there are 
circumstances in which their emulation or 
jealousy may be beneficial to a state. ^ 
Whether the sovereign ought to exercise 
judicial functions may seem, he says, no 
difficult question to those who are agreed 
that kings were established for the sake 
of doing justice. This, however, is not 
his theory of the origin of government ; 
and, after giving all the reasons that can 
be urged in favour of a monarch-judge, in- 
cluding, as usual, all historical precedents, 
he decides that it is inexpedient for the 
ruler to pronounce the law himself. His 
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reasons are sufficiently bold, and grounded 
on an intimate knowledge of the vices of 
courts, which he does not hesitate to pour 
out.* 

OS. In treating of the part to be taken 
by the prince or by a good cit^- Toleration 
izen in civil factions, after a long otTeiigmo*. 
detail from history of conspiracies and se« 
ditions, he comes to dispute about reli- 
gion, and contends against the permission 
of reasonings on matters of faith. What 
can be more impious, he says, than to suf- 
fer the eternal laws of God, which ought 
to be implanted in men's minds with the 
utmost certainty, to be called in question 
by probable reasonings ? For there is no- 
thing so demonstrable which men will not 
undermine by argument. But the princi- 
ples of religion do not depend on demon- 
strations and arguments, but on faith 
alone; and whoever attempts to prove 
them by a strain of reasoning, tends to 
subvert the foundations of the whole fab- 
ric. Bodin, in this sophistry, was undoubt- 
edly insincere. He goes on, however, 
having purposely sacrificed this cock to 
ifisculapius, to contend that, if several re- 
ligions exist in a state, the prince should 
avoid violence and persecution ; the nat- 
ural tendency of man being to give his as- 
sent voluntarily, but never by force. f 

63. The first chapter of the fifth book, 
on the adaptation of govern- influence or 
ment to the varieties of race and ciimne on 
climate, has excited more atten- s*>*«™"«»»- 
tion than most others, from its being sup- 
posed to have siven rise to a theory of 
Montesquieu. In fact, however, the gen- 
eral principle is more ancient ; but ik> one 
liad developed it so fully as Bodin. Of 
this he seems to be aware. No one, he 
says, has hitherto treated on this impor- 
tant subject, which should always be kept 
in mind, lest we establish institutions not 
suitable to the people, forgetting that the 
laws of nature will not bend to the fancy 
of man. He then investigates the peculiar 
characteristics of the Northern, Middle, 
and Southern nations as to physical and 
moral qualities. Some positions he has 
laid down erroneously ; but, on the whole, 
he shows a penetrating judgment and com- 
prehensive generalization of views. He 
concludes that bodily strength prevails to- 
wards the poles, mental power towards 
the tropics ; and that the nations lying be- 
tween partake in a mixed ratio of both. 
This is not very just ; but he argues from 
the great armies that have come from the 
north, while arts and sciences have been 
derived from the south. There is cer- 
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tainly a considerable resemblance to Mon- 
tesquieu in this chapter; and, like him, 
with better excuse, Bodin accumulates 
inaccurate stories. Force prevails most 
with the northerns, reason with the inhab- 
itants of a temperate or middle climate, 
superstition with the southerns ; thus as- 
trology, magic, and all mysterious sci- 
ences have come frOm the Chaldeans and 
Egyptians. Mechanical arts and inven- 
tions, on the other hand, flourish best in 
northern countries, and the southerns 
hardly know how to imitate them, their 
genius being wholly speculative, nor have 
they so much industry, quickness in per- 
ceiving what is to be done, or worldly 
prudence. The stars appear to exert some 
mfluenoe over national peculiarities ; but 
even in the same latitudes great variety 
of character is found, which arises from a 
mountainous or level soil, and from other 
physical circumstances. We learn by 
experience that the inhabitants of hilly 
countries, and the northern nations gener- 
ally, love freedom, but, having less intel- 
lect than strength, submit readily to the 
wisest among them. Even winds are not 
without some effect on natural character. 
But the barrenness or fertility of the soil 
is more important ; the latter producing 
indolence and effeminacy, while one effect 
of a barren soil is to drive the people into 
cities, and to the exercise of handicrafts 
for the sake of commerce, as we see at 
Athens and Nuremberg, the former of 
which may be contrasted with BoBotia. 

64. Bodin concludes, after a profusion 
of evidence drawn from the whole world, 
that it is necessary not only to cbnsider 
the general character of the climate as 
effecting an entire region, but even the pe- 
culiarities of single districts, and to inquire 
what effect may be wrought on the dispo- 
sitions of the mhabitants by the air, the 
water, the mountains and valley6,or prev- 
alent winds, as well as those which de- 
pend on their religion, their customs, their 
education, their form of government ; for 
whoever should conclude alike as to all 
who live in the same climate would be 
frequently deceived; since, in the same 
parallel of latitude, we may find remark- 
able differences even of countenance and 
complexion. Tills chapter abounds with 
proofs of the comprehension as well as 
patient research which distinguishes Bo- 
din from every political writer who had 
preceded him. 

65. In the second chapter, which in- 
Means of <V^^^^ bow We may avoid the rev- 
obTifttiBf olutions which an excessive ine- 
iaequaiiiy. quality of possessions tends to 
produce, ne inveighs against a partition 



of property, as inconsistent with civil so- 
ciety, and against an abolition of debts, 
because there can be no justice where 
contracts are not held inviolable ; and ob- 
serves, that it is absurd to expect a division 
of all possessions to bring about tranquilli- 
ty. He objects also to any endeavour to 
bmit the number of the citizens, except by 
colonization. In deference to the author- 
ity of the Mosaic law, he is friendly to a 
limited right df primogeniture, but disap* 
proves the power of testamentaiy disposi- 
tions, as tending to inequality, and the ad- 
mission of women to equal shares in the 
inheritance, lest the same consequence 
should come through marriage. iJsury^ 
he would absolutely abolish, to save the^ 
poorer clasess from ruin. 

66. Whether the property of condemn- 
ed pereons shall be confiscated cmOaeatioM 
is a problem, as to which, hav- -rewards, 
ing given the arguments on both sides, he 
inclines to a middle course, that the crim- 
inal's own acquisitions should be forfeited, 
but what has descended from his ances- 
tors should pass to his posterity. He 
speaks with great freedom against unjust 
prosecutions, and points out the dangera 
of the law of forfeiture.* In the next, be- 
ing the fourth chapter of this book, he 
treats of rewards and punishments. All 
states depend on the due distribution of 
these ; but, while many books are full of 
the latter, few have discussed the former, 
to which he here confines himself. Tri- 
umphs, statues, public thanks, offices of 
trust and command, are the most honour- 
able ; exemptions from service or tribute, 
privileges, and the like, the mt>st benefi- 
cial. In a popular government, the for- 
mer are more readily conceded than the 
latter ; in a monarchy, the reverse. The 
Roman triumph gave a s|4endour to the 
republic itself. In modem times, the sale 
of nobility and of public ofllces renders 
them no longer so honourable as they 
should be. He is here, again, very free- 
spoken as to the conduct of the French, 
and of other governments.! 

67. The advantage of warlike habits to 
a nation, and the utility of for- p 
tresses, are then investigated. 

Some have objected to the latter as inju- 
rious to the courage of the people, and of 
little service against an invader ; and also 
as fhmishing opportunities to tyrants and 
usurpers, or occasionally to rebels. Bo 
din, however, inclines in their favour, es- 
pecially as to those on the frontier, which 
may be mnted as feudal benefices, but 
not in inheritance. The question of cul- 
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UTEting a military spirit in the people de- 
pends on the form of polity : m popular 
states it is unnecessary ; in an aristocra- 
cy, unsafe. In monarchies, the position 
of the state with respect to its neighbours 
ip to be considered. The capital city 
ought to be strong in a republic, because 
its occupation is apt to carry with it an 
entire change in the commonwealth.' But 
a citadeMs dangerous in such a state. It 
is better not to suffer castles, or strong- 
holds of private men, as is the policy of 
England, unless when the custom is so 
established that thev cannot be dismantled 
without danger to the state.* 

68. Treaties of peace and alliance come 
NeeMBity of next under review. He points 
good futh. out, with his usual prohxity, the 
difference between equal and unequal com- 
pacts of this kind. Bodin contends strong- 
hr for the rigorous maintenance of good 
faith, and reprobates the civilians and 
canonists who induced the Council of 
Constance to break their promise towards 
John Huss. No one yet, he exclaims, 
has been so consummately impudent as 
to assert the right of violating a fair 
promise; but one alleges the deceit of 
the enemy ; another, his own mistake ; a 
third, the change of circumstances, which 
has rendered it impossible to keep his 
word; a fourth, the ruin of the state 
which it would entail. But no excuse, 
according to Bodin, can be sufficient, save 
the unlawfulness of the promise, or the 
impossibility of fulfilling it. The most 
difficult terms to keep are between prin- 
ces and their subjects,, which generally 
require the guarantee of other states. 
Faith, however, ought to be kept in such 
cases ; and he censures, though under an 
erroneous impression of the fact, as a 
breach of engagement, the execution of 
the Duke of York in the reign of Henry 
VI. ; adding, that he prefers to select for- 
eign instances rather than those at home, 
which he would wish to be buried in ever- 
lasting oblivion. In this he probably al- 
ludes to the day of St. Bartholomew.f 

69. The first chapter of the sixth book 
Cencu of relates to a periodical census of 
proporiy. property, which he recommends 
as too much neglected. The Roman cen- 
sorship of manners he extols, and thinks 
it peculiarly required when all domestic 
coercion is come to an end. But he would 
give no coercive jurisdiction to his cen- 
sors, and plainly intimates his dislike to 
a similar authority in the Church.^ A 
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more important disquisition fol- PabUeiw 
lows on public revenues. These «»««•• 
may be derived from seven sources: 
namely, national domains, confiscation 
of enemies' property, mils of friendly 
powers, tributes from dependant allies, 
foreign trade carried on by the state, tolls 
and customs on exports and imports, or, 
lastly, taxes directly levied on the people. 
The first of these is the most secure- and 
honourable ; and here we have abundance 
of ancient and modern ieaming, while, of 
course, the French principle of inaliena- 
bility is brought forward. The second 
source of revenue is justified by the rights 
of war and practice of nations ; the third 
has sometimes occurred ; and the fourth 
is very frequent. It is dishonourable for 
a prince to be a merchant, and thus |^in 
a revenue in the fifth mode, yet the kings 
of Portugal do not disdain this ; and the 
mischievous usage of selling offices in 
some other countries seems to fall under 
this head. The different taxes on mer* 
chandise, or, in our language, of customs 
and excise, come in the sixth jdace. Here 
Bodin advises to lower the import duties 
on articles with which the people cannot 
well dispense, but to lay them heavily on 
manufactured goods, that they may learn 
to practise these arts themselves. 

70. The last species of revenue, obtain- 
ed from direct taxation, is never ^0,^^^ 
to be chosen but from necessity ; 

and, as taxes are apt to be kept up when 
the necessity is past, it is better that the 
king should, borrow money of subjects 
than impose taxes upon them. He then 
enters on the history of taxation in differ- 
ent countries, remarking it as peculiar in 
France, that the burden is thrown on the 
people to the ease of the nobles and cler- 
gy, which is the case nowhere except 
with the French, among whom, as Csesar 
truly wrote, nothing is more despised than 
the common people. Taxes on luxuries, 
which serve only to corrupt men, are the 
best of all ; those also are good which are 
imposed on proceedings at law, so as to 
restrain unnecessary litigation. Borrow- 
ing at interest, or by ¥ray of annuity, as 
they do at Venice, is ruinous. It seems, 
therefore, that Bodin recommends loans 
without interest, which must be compul- 
sory. In the remainder of this chapter 
he treats of the best mode of expending 
the public revenue, and advises that royal 
grants should be closely examined, and, if 
excessive, be rescinded, at least a(ter the 
death of the reigning king.* 

71. Every adulteration of coin, to which 
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Aduit«r> ^odin proceeds, and every change 
M ion of in its value is dangerous, as it af- 
«>« fects the certainty df contracts, 
and renders every maii^s property inse- 
cure. The different modes of alloying 
coin are then explained according to prac- 
tical metallurgy, and, assuming the con- 
stant ratio of gold to silver as twelve to 
one, he advises that coins of both metals 
should be of the same weight. The alloy 
should not be above one in twenty-four ; 
and the same standard should be used for 
plate. Many curious facts in monetaiy 
history will be found collected in this 
chapter.* 

7*i. Bodin next states, fully and with ap- 
Superioriif parent fairness, the advantages 
of monarchy, and disadvantages both of de- 
mocracy and aristocracy, and, admitting 
that some evils belong to monarchy, con- 
tends tliat they are all much less than in 
the two other forms. It must be remem- 
bered that he does not acknowledge the 
possibility of a mixed government ; a sin- 
gular error, which, of course, vitiates his 
reasonings in this chapter. But it con- 
tains many excellent observations on dem- 
ocratical violence and ignorance, which 
history had led him duly to appreciate.f 
The best form of pohty ho holds to be a 
monarchy by agnatic succession, such as, 
in contradiction to Hottoman, he main- 
tains to have been always established in 
France, pointing out also the mischiefs 
that have ensued in other countries for 
want of a Salic law. J 

73. In the concluding chapter of the 
Cbnciusion work, Bodin, with too much pa- 
of the work, rade of mathematical language, 
descants on what he calls arithmetical, 
geometrical, and harmonic proportions, as 
applied to political regimen. As the sub- 
stance of all this appears only to be, that 
laws ought sometimes to be made accord- 
ing to the circumstances and conditions of 
dincrcnt ranks in society, sometimes to 
be absolutely equal, it will probably be 
thought by most rather encumbered by this 
philosophy, which, however, he borrowed 
from the ancients, and found conformable 
to the spirit of learned men in his own 
time. Several interesting questions in the 
theory of jurisprudence are incidentally 
discussed in this chapter, such as that of 
the due limits of judicial discretion. 

74. It must appear, even from this im- 
Bodin compa- perfcct analysis, in which much 
rod with Ar- has been curtailed of its fair 
jjiofio and proportion, and many both cu- 
Machia^oi. j^^^g ^^^ judicious observa- 
tions omitted, that Bodin possessed a high- 
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ly philosophical mind, anlted with the 
most ample stores of history and juris- 
prudence. No former writer on political 
philosophy had been either so comprehen- 
sive in his scheme or so copious in his 
knowledge; none, perhaps, more origin- 
al, more independent and fearless in his 
inquiries. Two "names alone, indeed, 
could be compared with his, Aristotle and 
Machiavel. Without, however, pretend- 
ing that Bodin was equal to the former in 
acuteness and sagacity, we may say that 
the experience of two thousand years, and 
the maxims of reason and justice, suggest- 
ed or corrected by the Gospel and its min- 
isters, by the philosophers of Greece and 
I Rome, and by the civil law, gave him ad- 
vantages, of which his judgment and in- 
dustry fully enabled him to avail himself. 
Machiavel, again, has discussed so few, 
comparatively, of the important questions 
in political theory, and has seen many 
things so partially, according to the nar- 
row experience of Italian republics, that* 
; with all his superiority in genius, and, still 
j more, in effective eloquence, we can hard- 
ly say that his Discourses on Livy are a 
more useful study than the Republic of 
j Bodin. 

I 75. It has been often alleged, as we have 
mentioned above, that Montes- and with 
, quieu owed something, and es- Moi»i«iqui«L 
pecialiy his theory of the influence of cli- 
mate, to Bodin. But, though he had un- 
questionably read the Republic with that 
advantage which the most fertile minds 
derive from others, this ought not to de- 
tract, in our eyes, from his real originality. 
The Republic and the Spirit of Laws bear, 
however, a more close comparison than 
any other political systems of celebrity. 
Boidin and Montesquieu are, in this prov- 
ince of political theory, the most philo- 
sophical of those who have read so deep- 
ly, the most learned of those who have 
thought so much. Both acute, ingenious, 
little respecting authority in matters of 
opinion, but deferring to it in established 
power, and hence apt to praise the fount- 
ain of waters whose bitterness they ex- 
posed ; both in advance of their age, but 
one so much that his genius neither kin- 
dled a fire in the public mind, nor gained 
its own due praise ; the other more fortu- 
nate, in being the immediate herald of a 
generation which he stimulated, and which 
repaid him by its admiration; both con- 
versant with ancient and mediaeval histo- 
ry, and with the Roman as well as nation- 
al law : both just, benevolent, and sensi- 
ble of the great object of civil society, bat 
displaying this with 9ome variation, ac- 
coiding to their times; both sometimes 
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9^\%,y\, i y\ i^lse analogies, bm the on^ 
ij:hti* throngh respeet to an erroneons 
phiioj\.i>if>, ^he other through personal 
thirst of pi aide and aflectation ot original- 
ity ; both a^-are that the basis of the phi- 
losophy of man is to be laid in the tecords 
of his past existence, but the one prone 
to accumulate historical examples with- 
out sufficient discrimination, and to over- 
whelm, instead of convincing, the reader 
by their redundancy, the other aiming at 
an induction from select experience, but 
hence appearing sometimes to reason gen- 
erally from particular premises, or daz- 
zling the student by a proof that does not 
satisfy his reason.* 



Sect. III. On Jcbispsudbncb. 

Golden Age of Jurisprudeoce. — Ciijaciaa.— Other 
Civilians. — Anti-1 ribonianus of HoUoman.— 
Law of Nations.— Franciacoa a Victoria.— Bal* 
tbaxar Ayaia.— Albehcoa Oentilis. 

76. The latter part of the sixteenth cen- 
GoMen a«a tury, denominated by Andres the 
or juri«pru. golden age of jurisprudence, pro- 
*•"*•• auced the nicn who completed 
what A.lciati and Augustinus had begun in 
the preceding generation, by elucidating 
and reducing to order the dark chaos 
which the Roman law, enveloped in its 
own obscurities and those of its earlier 
commentators, had presented to the stu- 
dent. The most distinguished of these, 
Cajaciaa. ^ujacius, became professor at 
Bourges, the chief scene of his 
renown, and the principal seminary of the 
Roman law in France, about the year 1555. 
His works, of which many had been sep- 
arately published, were collected in 1577, 
and they make an epoch in the annals of 
Jurisprudence. This greatest of all civil 
lawyers pursued the track that Alciat 
had so successfully opened, avoiding all 

* Thia aecoant of Bodtn*a Republic will be found 
too long by mauf raadere ; and I ousht, perbapa, to 
•poloftie for it on tbe aeon tbat M. Lenninter, in 
&ia brilliant and a^eeable Introduction A THistoire 
Generate du Droit (Paris, 1829), baa preoccnoied 
be aame ground Tbia, bowerer, badeacapeamy 
eoollectian (thougb I was acquainted with tbe 
work of M. L.) when i niadie my own analjaia, 
wbicb bas not been borrowed in a aingie line void 
bis. Tbe labours of M. Lerminier are not ao com- 
monly known in England as to render it unnecessary 
bO do justice to a great Frencb writer of the aia- 
teentb century. 

Aa 1 bare mentioned M. Lerminkt, I would aak 
wbetber the following ia a fair translation of tbe 
Latin of Bodin : Eo noa ipsa ratio dedncit, imperia 
scilicet ac respublicas Ti primum coaluiaae, ttiam $i 
ab hitioria deunamw; (^namquem pleni sunt libri, 
plena leges, plena antiqoitas. £n etablissant la 
theorie de Tongine des soci^t^s, il declare qu'il y 
persiste, quand mSwu let fmU irminU «k TeiiOMlrf.— 
Hist dn Droit., p. 62 and 67. 
Vol. I.-S 8 



scholastic subtleties of interpretation, for 
which he substituted a general erudition, 
that rendered the science at CHice more in- 
telligible and more attractive. Though 
his works are voluminonst Cujacius has 
not the reputation of diffuseness ; on the 
contrary, the art of lucid explanation with 
brevity is said to have been one of his 
great characteristics. Thus, in the Para* 
titla on the Digest, a little book which 
Hottoman, his rival and enemy, advised 
his own son to carry constantly about 
with him, we find a brief exposition, in 
very good Latin, of every title in order, 
hot with little additional matter. And 
it is said that he thought nothing requisite 
for the Institutes but short, clear notes, 
which his thorough admirers afterward 
contrasted with the celebrated but rather 
verbose commentaries of Vinnius. 

77. Notwithstanding this conciseness, 
his works extend to a formidable Euiogiea 
length. For the civil law itself is, bMiow«d 
for the most part, vfery concisely "P** *"*■• 
written, and stretches to such an extent, 
that his indefatigable diligence in illustra- 
ting every portion of it could not be satis- 
fied within narrow bounds. ^ Had Cuja- 
cius been bom sooner,** in the words of 
the most elegant of his successors, " he 
would have sufficed instead of every other 
interpreter. For neither does he permit 
us to remain ignorant of anything, nor to 
know anything which he has not taught. 
He alone instructs us on every subject, 
and what he teaches is always his own. 
Hence, though the learned style of juris- 
prudence began with Alciat, we shall call 
it Cujacian."* ** Though the writings of 
Cujacius are so voluminous,** says Hei- 
neccins, " that scarce any one seems likely 
to Bead them all, it is almost peculiar to 
him, that the longer any of his books is, 
the more it is esteemed. Nothing in 
them is trivial, nothing such as might be 
found in any other; everything so well 
chosen that the reader can f^el no satiety ; 
and the truth is seen of what he answered 
to his disciples, when they asked for more 
diffuse commentaries, that his lectures 
were for the ignorant, his writings for the 
leam€^."t A later writer, Gennari, has 
given a more fiiUy elaborate character of 
this Illustrious lawyer, who might seem 
to have united every excellence without 
a felling } But, without listening to tbe 



* Oravina, Origtnes Juris Civilia, p. 210. 

t Heineccii Opers, sir., 903. He prefers the 
Observationes atque Emendationes of Cojacina to 
all hia other works. Tbese contain twentjeigbl 
books, published at intervals from tbe yesr 1556. 
They were designed to extend to forty boolu. 

t RespuUica Jorieconsultorara, p. 937. Intec- 
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enemies wliom his own eminence, or the 
polemical fierceness of some disputes in 
which he was engaged, created among the 
jorists of that age, it has since been ob^ 
served, that in his writings may be detect- 
ed some inconsistencies, of which whole 
books have been invidiously compiled, and 
that he was too prone to abuse his acute- 
nets by coqjectural emendations of the 
text; a dangerous practice, as Bynker- 
shock truly remarks, when it may depend 
upon a single particle whether the claim 
of Titus or of Marius shall prevail.* 

78. Such was the renown of Cujacius, 
CojadM that, in the public schools of Ger- 
an loior- many, when his name was men- 
Cwnub^ tioned every one took off his 
cr ibsn a hat.t The continual bickerings of 
lawyer. '^^ contemporaries, not only of 
the old Accursian school, among whom 
Albericus Gentilis was prominent in dis- 
paraging him, but of those who had been 
trained m the steps of Alciat like himself, 
did not affect this honest admiration of the 
^neral student.^ But we must not con- 
sider Cujacius exactly in the light of what 
we now call a great lawyer. He rejected 
all modem forensic experience with scorn, 
declaring that he had misspent his youth 
in such studies. We have, indeed, fiity of 
his consultations, which appear to be ac- 
tual cases. But, in general, it is observed 
by Gravina that both he and the greatest 
of his disciples " are but ministers of an- 
cient jurisprudence, hardly deigning to no- 
tice the eroeigent questions of modem 
practice. Hence, while the elder jurists 
of the school of Bartolus, deficient as 
they are in expounding the Roman laws, 
yet apply them judiciously to new cases, 
these excellent interpreters hardly regard 
anything modern, and leave to the others 
the whole honour of advising and deciding 
rightly." Therefore he recommends that 
the student who has imbibed the elements 
of Roman jurispradence in all their purity 
from the school of Cujacius, should not 



torn ID jnriaprodeDtia raliqoit nibil, et qnm sciibit, 
non tam ex aliia ezc«rpta, qaam a ae inventa, aane fa- 
tentur omnes ; ita omnia suo loco posita, non nimis 
protracta, que naaseamcreant, non arete ac jejune 
tracrau^qae ezplicationta paallo diffusioriapariiint 
deaideriiinL Candida penpicnitate bieTis, elegant 
tub aroabili aimplicitate, caote eraditna, qnantum 
patitur occasio, nbique docens, ne aliqua parte ar- 

Siatur otiosns, tam nihil habet inane, nihil incondi- 
m, nihil cortum, nihil claudicana, nihil redan- 
dans, amoenna in ObaerTationibua, aobtilia in Trac- 
tatiboB, uber ac planus in Commentariis, generosus 
in lefellendis objectis, accuratus in eoofingendis 
Dotis, in Paratitfis brevis ac succi plenos, rectus 
pnidens<iue in Consultationibus. 

• Heinecc, xiv., 20e. Gennari, p. 199. 

t Gennari. p. 24S. Biogr. Univ. 

t UeinecciiM, ibid. Gennari.p. 242. 



neglect the interpretations of Accarsius in 
obscure passages ; and, above all, should 
have recourse to Bartolus and his disci- 
ples for the aiguments, authorities, and 
illustrations which ordinary forensic ques- 
tions will require.* 

79. At some distance below Cujacius; 
but in plapes of honour, we find Franeh law- 
among the great French inter- j^^^i^ 
preters of the civil law in this Gm'aMi 
age, Duaren, as devoted to an- ooien. 
cient learning as Ctiyacius, but differing 
from him by inculcating the necessity 
of forensic practice to form a perfect law- 
yer;! Govea, who, though a Portuguese, 
was always resident in France, i^rhom 
some- have set even above Cujacius for 
ability, and of whom it has been said that 
he is the only jurist who ought to have 
written more ;t Brisson, a man of various 
leaming, who oecame, in the seditions of 
Paris, an unfortunate victim of his own 
weak ambition ; Balduin, a strenuous ad- 
vocate for uniting the study of ancient 
history with that of law; Godefroi, whose 
Corpus Juris Civilis makes an epoch in 
jurispradence, being the text-book uni- 
versally received ; and Connan, who is at 
least much quoted by the principal writers 
on the law. of nature and nations. Tlie 
boast of Germany' was Gifanins. 

80. These " ministers of ancient juris- 
pradence" seemed to have no oppoonts 
other office than to display the ortbeSo. 
excellences of the old masters ■»«*•'»• 
in their original purity. Ulpian and Pa- 
pinian were to them what Aristotle and 
Aquinas were to another class of worship- 
pers. But the jurists of the age of Sev- 
eras have come down to us through a 
compilation in that of Justinian ; and Al- 
ciat nimself had begun to discover the in- 
terpolations of Tribonian, and the corrap- 
tion which, through ignorance or design, 
had penetrated the vast reservoir of the 
Pandects. Augustinus, Cujacius, and other 
French lawyers of the school of Bourges 
followed in this track, and endeavoured 
not only to restore the text from errors 
introduced by the carelessness of tran- 
scribers, a necessary and arduous labour, 
but from those springing out of the pre- 
sumptuousness 6f the lawgiver himself, or 
of those whom he had employed. This 
excited a vehement opposition, led by some 



* Gravina, p. 222, 230. 

t Duarenus . . . sine forensis ezercitationis pr«- 
sidio nee satis percipi, nee recte commodeque do- 
ceri jus civile ezistimat.— Gennari, p. 179. 

t Goveanus . . . vir, de quo uno deaideretnr, 
plura scripsisse, de ceteris vero, paociora .... 
quia feliz ingenio, nature viribus tantum confideret, 
ut diligeutie laudem aibi non neceseariam, minus 
etiam honorificam potare videatur.—Gennari, p. 281. 
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of the chief lawyers of France, jealous of 
the fame of Cujacius. But, while they 
pretended to rescue the orthodox yulgate 
from the innovations of its great inter- 
preter, another sect rose up, far bolder 
than either, which assailed the law itself. 
Of these the most^ determined were Faber 
and Hottoman. 

81. Antony Faber or Fabre, a lawyer 
Faber«r of Savoy, who became president of 
^voy- the court of Chamberi m 1010, ac- 
quired his reputation in the sixteenth 
century. He waged war against the whole 
body of commentators, and even treats 
the civil law itself as so mutilated and 
corrupt, so inapplicable to modem times, 
that it would be better to lay it altogether 
aside. Gennari says that he would have 
been the greatest of lawyers if he had not 
been too desirous to appear such ;* his 
temerity and self-confidence diminished 
the effect of his ability. His mind was 
ardent and unappalled by difficulties ; no 
one had more enlarged views of jurispru- 
dence, but in his interpretations he was 
prone to make the laws rather what they 
ought to have been than what they were. 
His love of paradox is hardly a greater 
fault than the perpetual carping at his own 
master Cujacius, as if he thought the re- 
form of jurisprudence should have been 
reserved for himself.f , 

82. But the most celebrated production 
Anii-Tribo- ^^ ^^^^ party is the Anti-Tribo- 
nianua of nianus of Hottoman. This was 
Houomaii. written in 1667, and, though not 
published in French till 1609, nor m the 
original till 1647, seems properly to be- 
long to the sixteenth century. He begins 
by acknowledging the merit oftheRomans 
in jurisprudence, but denies that the com- 
pilation of Justinian is to be confounded 
with the Roman law. He divides his in- 
ouiry into two questions: first, whether 
the study of these laws is useful in France ; 
and, secondly, what are their deficiencies. 
These laws, he observes by the way, coiir 
tain very little instruction about Roman 
history or antiquities, so that in books on 
those subjects we rarely find them cited. 
He then adverts to particular branches of 
the civil law, and shows that numberless 
doctrines are now obsolete, such as the 



♦ P. 97. 

t Heineccius, p. 236. Fabre, says Ferriere, as 
quoted byTerrasion, Hist, de la Juris|midence, est 
celui des jurisconsultes modernes qui a port^ le 
pins loin les idhn sur le droit. C'etoit an esprit 
Taste que no se rebutoit par de plus arandes diffl- 
calt6s. Mais on Faccnse avec raison d'avoir decide 
un pen trop hardiment contra les opinions com- 
rannes, et ae s'ltre donnd souvent trop de liberty 
de retrancfaer ou d'ajoater dans les ioix. See, too, 
the article Favre, in Bioffraphie UniverseUe. 



State of servitude, the right of arrogation, 
the ceremonies of marriage, the peculiar 
l^w of guardianship, while for matter^ of 
daily occurrence they give us no assist- 
ance. He points out the useless distinc- 
tions between things mancipi and non manr 
dpi, between the dominium pUriiarium and 
bonitarium ; the modes of ac^juiring proper 
ty by mancipation, ce«no injure, usucapio, 
and the like, the unprofitable doctrines 
about fidei commissa and the Jus accrescendi. 
He dwells on the folly of keeping up the 
old forms of stipulation in contracts, and 
those of legal process, from which no one 
can depart a syllable without losing his 
suit. And,' on the whole, he concludes, 
that not a twentieth part of the Roman 
law survives, and of that not one tenth 
can be of any utility. In the second part, 
Hottoman attacks Tribonian himselr, fov 
suppressing the genuine works of great 
lawyers, for barbarous language'; for per- 
petually mutilating, transposing, and inter- 
polating the passages which he inserts, 
so that no cohesion or consistency is to 
be found in these fragments of materials, 
nor is it possible to restore them. The 
evil has been increased by the herd of 
commentators and interpreters since the 
twelfth century; those who have lately 
appeared and applied more erudition rare- 
ly agreeing in their conjectural emenda- 
tions of the text, which yet frequently va- 
ries in different manuscripts, so as to give 
rise to endless disputes. He ends by rec- 
ommending that some jurisconsults and ad- 
vocates should be called together, in order 
to compile a good code of laws ; taking 
whatever is valuable in the Roman system, 
and adding whatever from other sources 
may seem worthy of reception, drawing 
them up in plain language, without Hoo 
much subtlety, and attending chiefly to the 
principles of equity. He thinks that a 
year or two would sufllce for the instruc- 
tion of students in such a code of laws, 
which wouid be completed afterward, as 
was the case at Rome, by forensic )>racttce. 
83. These opinions of Hottoman, so 
reasonable in themselves, as to qi^u j^^^ ^^^ 
the inapplicability of much of countenanoed 
the Roman law to the actual *" ^'^**- 
state of society, were congenial to the 
prejudices of many lawyers in France. 
Tliat law had, in fact, to struggle against 
a system adready received, the feudsil cus- 
toms which had governed the greater part 
of the kingdom. And this party so much 
prevailed, that by the ordinance of Blois 
m 1679, the University of Paris was for- 
bidden to give lectures or degrees in civil 
law. This was not wholly regarded ; but 
it was not till a century afterward that 
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pablic lectures in that science were re-es- 
tablished in the University, on account.of 
the uncertainty which the neglect of the 
civil law was alleged to have produced. 

84. France now stood far pre-eminent 

in her lawyers. Bat Italy was 
Twamioi. jj^j wanting in men once conspic- 
uous, whom we cannot afford time to men- 
tion. One of* them, Turamini, professor 
at Ferrara, though his name is not found 
in Tiraboschi, or even in Gravina, seems 
to have had a more luminous conception 
of the relation which should subsist be- 
tween positive laws and those of nature, 
as w^ as of their distinctive provinces, 
than was common in the great jurists of 
that gei^ration. His commentary on the 
title De Legibus, in the first book of the 
Pandects, gave him an opportunity for 
philosophical illustration. An account of 
his writings will be found in Comiani.* 

85. The canon law, though by no means 

a province steril in the quantity 
**" of its produce, has not deserved 
to arrest our attention. It was studied 
conjointly with that of Rome, from which 
it borrows many of its principles and rules 
of proceeding, though not servilely, nor 
without such variations as the independ- 
ence of its tribunals and the different na- 
ture of its authorities might be expected 
to produce. Covarruvias and other Span- 
iards were the most eminent canonists; 
Spain. was distinguished in this lipe of 
jurisprudence. 

86. But it is of more importance to ob- 
Uw ofna- senre, that in this period we find 
tions. lis a foundation laid for the great sci- 
cariy slat*, ^j^^ ^f international law, the de- 
termining authority in questions of right 
between independent states. Whatever 
had been delivered in books on this sub- 
ject, had rested too much on theological 
casuistry, or on the analogies of positive 
and local law, or on the loose practice of 
nations, and precedents rather of arms 
than of reason. The fecial law, or rights 
of ambatoadors, was that which had ^n 
most respected. The customary code of 
Europe, in military and maritime ques- 
tions, as well as in some others, to which 
no state could ap[dy its particular juris- 
prudence with any hope of reciprocity, 
grew up by degrees to be administered, if 
not upon solid principles, yet with some 
uniformity. The civil jurists, as being 
conversant with a system more widely 
diffused, and of which the equity was more 
||enerally recognised than any other, took 
into their haiMS the adjudication of all 
these cases. Id the fifteenth and sixteenth 

♦ Tol. VL, pi l»7. 



centuries, the progrem of inteinational 
relations, and, we may add, the frequency 
of wars, though it did not at once create a 
common stamiard, showed how much it 
was required. War itself, it was per- 
ceived, even for the advantage of the bel- 
ligerants, had its rules ; an enemy had his 
rights ; the study of ancient history fur- 
nished precedents of magnanimity and 
justice, which put the more recent ez- 
am{^s of Christendom to shame; the 
spirit of the Gospel coukl not be wholly 
suppressed, at least in theory ; the strict- 
ness of casuistry was applied to the duties 
of aovereisns ; and perhaps the scandal 
given by the writings of Machtavel was 
not without its influence in dictating a 
nobler tone to the morality of interna- 
tional law. 

87. Before we come to worics strictly 
belonging to this kind of juris- FtMd«« 
prudence, one may be mentioned victom 
which connects it with the<^ogical casu 
istry. The Relectiones Theologies oi 
Francis a Victoria, a professor in Sala- 
manca, and one on whom Nicolas Antonio 
and many other Spanish writers bestow 
the highest eulogy, as the restorer of 
theological studies in their country, is a 
book of remarkable scarcity, though it has 
been published at least in four editions. 
Grotius has been supposed to have made 
use of it in his own great work ; but some 
of those who, since his time, have men- 
tioned Victorians writings on this subject, 
lament that they are not to be met with. 
Dupin, however, has given a short account 
of the Relectiones ; and there are at least 
two copies in England — one in the Bod- 
leian Libraury, and another in that of Dr. 
Williams, in Redcross- street. The edition 
I have used is of Venice, 1626, being 
probably the latest ; it was published first 
at Lyons in 1557, at Salamanca in 1565, 
and again at Lyons in 1587, but had be- 
come scarce before its repiiblication at 
Venice.* It consists of thirteen relec- 
tions, as Victoria calls them, or disserta- 
tions on different subjects, related in some 
measure to thedogy, at least by the mode 
in which he treats them. The fifth, enti* 
tied De Indis, and the sixth, De Jure Belli, 
are the most important. 



* This is said on the authority of the Venetiac 
edition. Rut Nicolas Antooio mentions an edition 
at IngoMstadt in 1580, and another at Antwerp in 
1004. He is silent ahont thoee of 1587 and 1626. 
He also says that the Relectiones are twelve in 
number. Perhaps he bad never seen the book, but 
be does not advert to its scarcity. Morhof, who 
calls it PrmUctimuMi names the two editions of 
Lyons, and those of In^oldstadt and Antwerp 
Brunet, Watts, and the Biographie UniverseUc do 
not mention Victoria at m\U 
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88. The third is entitled De Potestate 
Hte opinions Civili. In this he derives gov- 
Mpabitciaw. eminent and monarchy frona 
divine institution, and holds that, as the 
majority of a state may choose a king 
whom the minority are bound to obey, so 
the majority of Christians may bind the 
minority by the choice of a universal* 
monarch. In the chapter concerning the 
Indians, he strongly asserts the natural 
right of those nations to dominion over 
their own property and to sovereignty, 
denying the allegations founded on their 
infidelity or vices. He treats this ques- 
tion methodically, in a scholastic manner, 
giving the arguments on both sides. He 
denies fhat the emperor or the pope is 
lord of the whole world, or that the pope 
has any power over the barbarian Indians 
or other mfideis. The right of sovereignty 
in the King of Spain over these people he 
rests on such grounds as he can find; 
namely, the refusal of permission to trade, 
which he holds to be a just cause of war, 
and the cessions made to him by allies 
amon|^ the native powers. In the sixth 
relection, on the nght of war, he goes 
over most of the leading questions, dis- 
cussed afterward by Albericus Gentilis 
and Grotius. His dissertation is exceed- 
ingly condensed, comprising sixty sections 
in twenty > eight pages ; wherein he treats 
of the general right of war ; the difference 
between public war and reprisal ; the just 
and unjust causes of war ; its proper ends ; 
the right of subjects to examine its grounds ; 
and many more of a similar kind. He de- 
termines tha( a war cannot be just on both 
sides, except through ignorance ; and also 
that subjects ourht not to serve their 
prince in a war which they reckon unjust. 
Grotius has adopted both these tenets. 
The whole relection, as well as that on 
the Indians, displays an intrepid spirit of 
justice and humanity, which seems to 
have been rather a general characteristic 
of the Spanish theologians. Dominic Soto, 
always inflexibly on the sidaof ri^t, had 
already sustained by his authority the 
noble enthusiasm of Las Casas. 

80. But the first book, so fkr as I am 
AyaiaontiM aware, that systematically re- 
rigbtaofwmr. duced the practiee of nations in 
the conduct of war to legitimate rules, is 
a treatise by Balthazar Ayala, judge-advo- 
cate (as we use the word) to the SpaniA 
army in the Netheriands, under the Prince 
of Parma, to whom it is dedicated. The 
dedication bears date 1581, and the first 
edition is said to have appeared the next 
year. I have only seen that of 1507, and 
I apprehend every edition to be very 
scarce. For this reason, and because it 



is the opening of a great subject, I shall 
give the titles of his chapters in a note.* 
It will appear that the second book of 

* Balth. Ayila, J. C. et exercttu^Kgii apud Bel- 
m «aj»rami juridici, de jure et officiM beUicie et 
diecipLina mifitvi, Ubrt tree. Antw., 1507, ISmo, 
p. 405. 
Lib.i. 
c. 1. De Ratione Belli Indicendi, Aliisque C»r»- 
moniia Bellteis. 
S. DeBelloJusto. 

3. De Duello, aive Singolari Ce^miDe. 

4. De Pignentionibua, quai ^ulgo Repreaalias 

vocant. 

5. De BeUo Captta et Jure Poatlimtnii 

6. De Pide Hoati Senranda. 

7. De F«deribaa et Induciia. 

8. De losidiis et Fraude Hoatili. . 

9. De Jure Legatorum. 
Lib. ii. 

c. 1. De Offidta Bellicis. 

2. De Imperatoro vel Duce Exercitua. 

3. UnuiD non Plarea Exercitui Prnfici debere. 

4. Utrum Lenitate et Benevolentia, an Severi- 

tate et Ssvitia plus profieiet Imperator. 

5. Temporum Rationem prscipue in Bello 

Habendam. 

6. Contentioaaa et Lenta* de Rebua Bellicii 

DeliberatioDea admodutn ISoxiaa esse. 

7. Dam Rea sunt Integra &e minimum quidem 

Regi vel Reipubliee de Majettate nua 
Concedendum esae ; et etraie eoa qui Ar« 
rogantiam Hostium Modeatia et Patieotia 
Tinci posse existtmant 

8. An preslet Bellum Domi excipere, an vero 

in Hoetilem A gram inferre. 

9. An prcatet Initio Praelii Magno Clamore et 

Concitato Cursu in fioatea pergere, an 
vero Loco manere. 

10. Non esf« Consilii invicem Infenaos Civilibns 

Dissensionibus Hostes Sola Discord la 
Fretum invadere. 

11. NecesaitatemPngnandi Magno Studio lmp6- 

nendam eaae llilitibuaet Hoetibus Remit- 
tendam. 

12. In Victoria potissimum de Pace Cogitandum. 

13. Deviciis Hostibns qua potissimum Ratione 

Perpetua Pace Quieti obtineri poseint [sic]. 
Lib.iii. 
c. 1. De Discipline MiUtari. 

2. De Officio Legati et Aliorum qui Militibua 

pneaunt 

3. De Metatoribua sive Mensoriboa. 

4. De Militibtts, et qui Militare poseoDt 

5. De Sacrameinto Militari. 

6. De Missione. « 

7. De Privilegiis Militum. 

8. De Judiciis Miliuribue. 

9. De Pcsnis Militum. 

JO. De Contumacibus et Dacun Dicto non Pa» 
rentibua.' 

11. De Emansoribus. 

12. De Desertoribus. 

13. De Transfugis et ProdiUmbus. 

14. De Seditiosis. 

15. De lis qui in Acie Loco cedunt aut Victi Se 

dedunt. 

16. De lis qui Arms alienant vel amittunt. 

17. De lis qui Excublaa deserant vel minus rscte 

agunt. 
16. DeEoqoi Arcem vel Oppidum cuius Prtt* 

sidio impositos eat, amittit vel Hoatibva 

dedit. 
19. De PuTtis et Aliii Delictts Militaribue. 
2a De Pramxis Militum. 
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Ayala relates more to politics and to slrai- 
egy than to international jurisprudence; 
and that in the third he treats entirely of 
what we call martial law. But in the first 
he aspires to lay down great principles of 
public ethics ; and Grotius, who refers to 
Ayala with commendation, is surely mis- 
taken in saying that he has not touched 
the grounds of justice and injustice in 
war.* His second chapter is on this sub- 
ject, in thirty-four pages ; and, though he 
neither sifts the matter so exactly, nor 
limits the right of hostility so much as 
Grotius, he deserves the praise of laying 
down the general principle without sub- 
tlety or chicanery, Ayala positively de- 
nies, with Victoria^ the right of levying 
war against infidels, even by authority of 
the pope, on the mere ground of their re- 
ligion ; for their infidelity does not deprive 
them of their right of dominion ; nor was 
that sovereignty over the earth given ori- 
ginally to the faithful alone, but to every 
reasonable creature. And this, he says, 
has been shown by Covamivias to be the 
sentiment of the majority of doctors.f 
Ayala deals abundantly in examples from 
ancient history, and m authorities from 
the jurists. 

90. We find next in order of chronology 
Aiberieuv ^ treatise by Albericus Gentiiis, 
QentiiivoQ Dc Legationibus, published in 
EmbaMias. 1593, Gentilis was an Italian 
Protestant, who, through the Earl of Lei- 
cester, obtained the chair of civil law at 
Oxford in 1583. His writings on Roman 
jurisprudence are numerous, but not very 
highly esteemed. This work, on the Law 
of Embassy, is dedicated to Sir Philip 
Sidney, the patron of so many distin- 
guished strangers. The first book con- 
tains an explanation of the different kinds 
of embassies, and of the ceremonies an- 
ciently connected with them. His aim, as 
he professes, is to elevate the importance 
and sanctity of ambassadors, by showing 
the practice of former times. In the sec- 
ond book he enters more on their peculiar 
rights. The envoys of rebels and piirates 
are not protected. But difference of reli- 
pfion does not take away the right of send- 
mg ambassadors. He thinks that civil 
suits against public ministers may be 



*■ Causas Qiide bellum }uttam aut iniaatum dici- 
tur Ayala noft tetigit— De J are B. ana P. Prole- 

t Bellam adverana iofidelea ex eo aohim quod* 
infidelea aant, do quidem anctoriute imperatoria 
▼el surnmi pontifieis indici poteat ; infidelitaa enim 
non privat infidelea dominio qaod babent jure jjen- 
liam: nam non fidetibua tantam rerum dominia, 
aed omni rationabili creatars data aunt . . . . Et 
hate aenteniia pleriaque probatur, ut oatendit Co- 
▼arruviaa. 



brought before the ordinary tribmials. 
On the delicate problem as to the crim 
inal jurisdiction of these tribunals over 
ambassadors conspiring against the- life 
of the sovereign, Gentilis holds, that they 
can only be sent out of the country, as the 
Spanish ambassador was by £lizai)eth. 
*Tlie civil laW, he maintains, is no conclu- 
sive authority in the case of ambassadors, 
. who depend on that of nations, which, in 
many respects, is different from the other. 
This second book is the most interesting, 
for the third chiefly relates to the qualifi- 
cations required in a good ambassador. 
His instances are more frecjuently taken 
from ancient than modem history. 

91. A more remarkable work by Alberi- 
cus Gentilis is his treatise De Jure ^^ 
Belli, first published at Lyons, UMonite 
1689. Grotms acknowledges his Rigiuaor 
obligations to Gentilis, as well as ' 
to Ayala, but in a greater degree to the 
former. And that this comparatively ob- 
scure writer was of some use to the emi- 
nent founder, as he has been deemed, of 
international jurisprudence, were it only 
for mapping his subject, will be evident 
from the titles of his chapters, which run 
almost parallel to those of the first and 
third book of Grotius.* They embrace, 

• Lib. i. 
c. 1. De Jure Gentium Bellica 

2. Belli Definitia 

3. Principea Bellum i^runt. 

4. Latronea Bellum non gerunt. 

5. Bella juate geniniur. 

6. Bellum juate geri atrinque. 

7. De Cauaaia Bellorum. 

8. De Cauaaia Divinia Belli Faciendi. 

9. An Bellum Juatum ait pro Religiooe. 

10. Si Priucepa Keligionem Bello apsd aaoa 

juate tuetnr. 

11. An Subditi beltent contra Principem ex 

Cauaaa Religionia. 

12. Utrum aint Cauaas Naturalee Belli Faciendi 

13. De Neceaaaria Defenaione. 

14. De Utili Defenaione. 

15. De Honeata Defenaione. 

IS. De Snbditia Alienia contra Domino m D^ 
• fendendta 

17. Qui Belhiro neceasarie infenint. 

18. Qui otiliter Bellum inferunt. 

19. Do Naturaliboa Cauaaia Belli inferendL 

20. De Homania Cauaaia Belli inferendi. 

21. De Malefactia Priratorum. 

22. De Vetuatia Cauaaia non Ezcttandia. 

23. De Resnoium ETeraiooibua. 

24. Si in Poateroa movetur Bellum. 

25. De Honeata Cauaaa Belli inferendi 
Lib. ii. 

c. 1. De Bello Indicendo. 

2. Si quando Bellum non tndicitnr. 

3. De Dolo et Stratagematia. 

4. De Dolo VerboruoL 

5. De Mendaciia. 

6. De Veneficiia. 

7. De Armia et Mentitia Armia. 

8 De ScsTola, Juditha, et Similibua. 
9. De Zopiio et AUia Tranafogia, 
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as the reader will pereeive, the whole field 
of public faith, and of the rights both of 
war and victoiy. But I doubt whether 
the obligation has been so extensive as 
has sometimes, been insinuated. Grotius 
does not, as far as I have compared them, 
borrow many quotations from GentiUs, 
though he cannot but sometimes allege 
the same historical examples. It will also 
be found, in almost every chapter, that he 
goes deeper into the subject, reasons 
much more from ethical principles, relies 
less on the authority of precedent, and is, 
in fact, a philosopher where the "other is a 
compiler. 



9d. Much that bears on the subject of 
international law may probably be latent 
in the writings of the jurists, Baldus, Co- 
varruvias, Yasqtiez, especially the two lat- 
ter, who seem to have combined the sci< 
ence of casuistry with that of the civil law. 
Gentilis, and even Grotius, refer much to 
them ; and the former, who is no greal 
philosopher, appears to have borrowed 
from that source some of his general prin- 
ciples. It is honourable to these men, as 
we have already seen in Soto, Victoria, 
and Ayala, that they strenuously defended 
the maxims of political justice. 



CHAPTER V. 



BISTORT or POBTRT PROM 1550 TO 1600. 



.Sect. I. — On Italian Poetry. 

Character of the Italian Poets of this Age.— Some 
of the best enumerated. — Bernardino Rota.— 
Gaspara Stampa.— Bernardo Tasso. — Gierusa- 
iemme Libenta of Torquaio Tasso. 

I. The school of Petrarch, restored by 
General Bembo, was prevalent in Italy at 
anuiUM ^^® beginning of this period. It 
poets in woold demand the use of a library 
this sge. formed peculiarly for this purpose, 
as well as a great expenditure of time, to 
read the original volumes which this im- 
mensely numerous class of poets, the 
Italians of the sixteenth century, filled 
with their sonnets. In the lists of Cres- 
cimbeni they reach the number of 661. 
We must, therefore, judge of them chiefly 
through selections, which, though they 
may not always have done justice to eve- 
ry poet, cannot but present to us an ade- 

Lib. ii. 
<*.. JO. De Pactia Ducnm. 

II. De Pactis Mihtum. 

12. De Induciis. 

13. Quando contra Indacias fiat. 

14. De Salvo Conductn. 

15. De Permutationibas et Liberationibas. 

16. De Captivis, et non necandia. 

17. De His qui se Hosti tradunt. 

18. In Deditos, et Captos aasTiri. 

19. DeObsidibus. 

20. De SupplicibuB. 

21. Do Pueris et Foeminis. 

22. De /Cgricolis, Mercatoribua, Peregrioia, Aliis 

Simiiibos. 

23. De VastiUte et Incendiia. 

24. De Ccsis sepeliendis. 
Lib. iii. 

e. 1. De Belli Fine et Pace. 
2. De Ultione Victoria. 
3 De Samptibus et Damnis Belli. 
4% Tributia et A^is multart Victoa. 
5. Victoris Acquiaitio Uoiversalia. 



quate picture of the general style of poe- 
try. The majority are feeble copy- Their 
ists of Petrarch. Even in most of usual 
those who have been preferred to **"**■* 
the rest, an affected intensity of passion, 
a monotonous repetition of customaiy 
metaphors, of hyperboles reduced to com- 
monplaces by familiarity, of mythological 
allusions, pedantic without novelty, can- 
not be denied incessantly to recur. But, 
in observing how much they generally 
want of that which is essentially the best, 
we might be in danger of forgetting that 
there is a praise due to selection of words, 
to harmony of sound, and to skill in over- 
coming metrical impediments, which it is 
for natives alone to award. The author- 
ty of Italian critics should therefore be 
respected, though not without keeping in 
mind both their national prejudice, and 



Lib. iii, 
C.6. 

7. 

6. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13 
14. 
15. 

16. 
17. 
18. 
10. 

• 20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 

24. 



Vtctos Omaroentis Spoliari. 

Urbea diripi, dirui. 

De Dacibus Hostium Captis. 

De Servis. 

De Statu Mutando. 

De Religionis Aliarumqne Rerum Matatione. 

Si Utile cum Honesto Pugnet. 

De Pace Futura Conatituenda. 

De Jure Conveniendi. 

De Quibus cavetur in Fosderibua et in Du- 
ello. 

De Legibus et Libertate. 

De Agfis et PosUiminio. ^ 

De Amicitia et Societate. 

Si Foedus rectie contrahitor cum DirerMe 
Religionis Homioibua. 

De Armis et Claasibus. 

De Arcibos et Prssidiia. 

Si Successores Fcederatorum tenentur. 

De Ratihabitione. Privatis, Piratia, ExuU- 
bus. Adherentibus. 

Qoando Fcedua riolatar. 
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that which the habit of admihnc a Teiy 
artificial style mast always senerale. 

3. It is, perhaps, hardly fair to read a 
TMr number of these conipositioiis in 
bmttU«a. succession. Erery sonnet has its 
own unity, aud is not, it might be pleaded, 
to be charged with iediousness or monot- 
ony, because the same structure of verse, 
or even the same general sentiment, may 
recur in an equally independent produc- 
tion. Even collectively taken, the minor 
Italian poetry of the sixteenth century 
may be deemed a great repertory of beau* 
tiful language, of sentiments and images, 
that none but minds finely tuned by nature 
produce, and that will ever be dear to con- 
genial readers, presented to us with ex- 
quisite felicity and grace, and sometimes 
with an original and impressive vigour. 
The sweetness of the Italian versification 
goes far towards their charm ; but are po- 
ets forbidden to avail themselves of tnis 
felicity of their native tongue, or do we 
invidiously detract, as we might on the 
same ground, from the praise of Theocri- 
tus and Bion ! 

3. '* The poets of this sge,** says one 
CbanctOT of their best critics, "had, in 
fj^onby general, a just taste, wrote with 
Montoii eiecrjince, employed deep, noble, 
and natural sentiments, and filled their 
compositions with well-chosen ornaments. 
There may be observed, however, some 
difiference between the authors who lived 
before, the middle of the century and those 
who followed them. The former were 
more attentive to imitate Petrarch, and, 
unequal to reach the fertility and imagi- 
nation of this great master, seemed rather 
dry, with the exception, always, of Casa 
and Costanzo, whom, in their style of 
composition, I greatly admire. The later 
writers, in order to gain more applause, 
deviated in some measure froih tne spirit 
of Petrarch, seeking ingenious thoughts, 
florid conceits, splendid ornaments, of 
which they became so fond, that they fell 
sometimes 'into the vicious extreme of 
saying too much."* 

4. Casa and Costanzo, whom Muratori 
PMiry seems to place in the earlier part of 
orcua. the century, belong, by the aate of 
publication at least, to this latter period.' 
The former was the first to quit the style 
of Petrarch, which Bembo had rendered 
so popular. Ito smoothness evidently 
wanted vigour, and it was the aim of Casa 
to inspire a more masculine tone into the 
sonnet, at the expense of a harsher versi- 
fication. He occasionally ventured to 
carry on the sense without pause from 



* Muratori, della Perfetti Postia, 1, 22. 



the fint to the second tercet ; an innov* 
tion praised by many, but which, at ths 
time, few attempted to imitate, though r 
later ages it has become common, no 
mudi, perhaps, to the advantage of the sox.- 
net The poetry of Casa* speaks less to 
the imaffmation, the heart, or the ear, 
than to the understanding.* 

5. Angelo <li Costanzo, a Neapolitan, 
and autlK>r of a well-known history otgm 
of his country, is highly extolled <«<*">- 
by Crescimbeni and Muratori; perhaps no 
one of these lyric poets of the sixteenth 
century is so much m favour with the crit- 
ics. Costanzo is so regular in his versi- 
fication, and so strict in adhering to the 
unity of subject, that the Society of Ar- 
cadians, when, towards the close of the 
seventeenth century, they endeavoured to 
rescue Italian poetry from the school of 
Marini, selecteo him as the best model of 
imitation. He is ingenious, but perhaps a 
little too refined, and by no means free 
from that coldly hyperbolical tone in ad- 
dressing bis mistress which most of these 
sonnetteers assume. Costanzo is not to 
me, in general, a pleasing writer ; though 
sometimes he is very beautiful, as in the 
sonnet on Virgil, Quella cetra gentil, justly 
praised by Muratori, and which will be 
found in most collections; remarkable, 
among higher merits, for being contained 
in a sin^e sentence. Another, on the 
same subject, Cigni felici, is still better. 
The poetry of Camillo Pellegrini much re- 
sembles that of Costanzo.f The sonnets 
of Baldi, es[)ecially a series on the ^^^ 
ruins and antiquities of Rome, appear 
to me deservmg of a high place among 
those of the age. They may be read 
among his poems; but few have found 
their way into the collections by Gobbi 
and Rubbi, which are not made with the 
best taste. Caro, says Crescimbeni, ^j^^ 
is less rough than Casa, and more 
original than Bembo. Salfi extols the 
felicity of his style and the harmony 
of his versification, while he owns that 



* Casa ... per poco deviando dalla dolcezza del 
Petrarca, a on novello atile diede principio, col 
quale la tue rime eompoae, intendendo sopra il tat- 
to aHagrariti ; per conaeguir la quale, ai Talse ape; 
zialnientedel carattere aapro, e de' raggirati periodi 
e rotondi, inaino a condurre uno ateaao sentimento 
d' uno in altro quademario, e d* ano in altro terzet- 
to ; coaa in prima da alcuno non pid tentata ; per 
locbi tomma lode ritraasa de chtunque coltiro io 
questi tempi la toacana poeaia. Ma perehe ai hito 
atile era proprio, e adattato air ingegno del aao in- 
rentore, molto difficile riusc! il aeguitarlo. — Cres- 
cimbeni, della volirar poaeia, ii., 410. See alao Gin 
gtt^ni, iz., 320. Tiraboachi, x., 23. Caaa ia gen 
erally. to my apprehonaion, very harsh and proaaic. 

t Crescimbeni, vol. {▼., p. 2&. 
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His tkonghts are often forced and ob- 
■ewe.* 

6. Among the canzont of this period, 
OdMoTCb- one by Celio Magno on the De^ 
Uo Macno. ity stands in ihe eyes of foreign* 
ers, and, I believe, of many Italians, piomi* 
nent above the rest It is certainly a no* 
ble ode.f Rubbi, editor of the Pamaso 
Italiano, says that he would call Celio the 
greatest lyric poet of his age if he did not 
dread the clamour of the Petrarchists. 
The poetry of Celio If sgno, more than one 
hundred pages extracted from which will 
be found in the thirty-second volume of 
that collection, is not, in general, amato- 
ry, snd displays much of that sonorous 
rhythm and copious expression which sf- 
terward made Chiabrera and Guidi fa- 
mous. Some of his odes, like those of 
Pindar, seem to have been written for pay, 
and have somewhat of that frigid exag- 
geration which such conditions produce. 
Crescirobeni thinks that Tansiilo, in the 
ode, has no rival but Petrarch.^ The 
poetry in general of Tansiilo, especially 
La Balia, which contains good aavice to 
mothers about nursing their infants very 
prosaically delivered, seems deficient in 
spirit.^ 

7. The amatory sonnets of this age, 
coidn6M or forming the greater number, are 
the amatory very frequently cold and affect- 
•oDnaca. ^^ rpy^jg m\^i possiWy be as- 
cribed in some measure to tbe state of 
manners in Italy, where, with abundant 
licentiousness, there was still much of 
jealousy, and public sentiment applauded 
alike the successful lover and the vindic- 
tive husband. A respect for the honour 
of families, if not for virtue, would impose 



* Creacimbeni, ii., 429. 6iiigu6D6 (continuation 
par Salfi), iz., 12. Caro'a aonneta on Caatelvetro, 
written daring their oaarrel, an fall of farioua abuae 
witli no wit. They have tbe ridicnioaa particular- 
ity that tbe laat line of eecb ia repeated ao aa to 
begin the next. 

t Thia will be foand in tbe Componimenti Lirici 
of Mathiaa ; a collection (pood on tbe whole, vet not, 
peihapa, the beat tbat might have been maoe ; nor 
bad the editor at tbat time ao extenaive ah acquaint- 
ance with Italian poetnr aa be afterward acqaired. 
Creacimbeni reckona Celio tbe laat of tbe good a^e 
in poetry ; he died in 1612 He praiaea alM Scipio 
Oetano (not the painter of tbat name), wboae po- 
•ma were pnbliahed, but poatbumoualy, in tbe same 
year, 
t Delia Volgar Poesia, ii.« 496. 
^ Roacoe repabliabed La Balia, which waa rery 
little worth while; the following ia an average ape- 
cimen : 

Queato degenerar, eh* ognor ai vede, 
Sendo voi caate, donne mie, vi dico, 
Che d' altro cbe dal latte non procede. 
L* aUrai latte oacurar fa*i pregio antico 
Degli avi illaatri e adulterer le razae» 
E a' infetta tak>r aangue pndica 
Vol. I.— T t 



on the poet who felt or assumed a passion 
for any distinguished lady, the conditions 
of Tasso^s Olmdo, to desire much, to hope 
for little, and to ask nothing. It is also, at 
least, very doubtful, whether much of the 
amorous sorrow of the sonnetteers were 
not purely ideal. 

8. lines and phrases from Petrarch are 
as studiously introduced as we stadirdim. 
find those of classical writers in itatim or 
modem Latin poetry. It cannot '*«*'•'**». 
be said that this is unpleasing ; and to the 
Italians, who knew every passage of their 
favourite poet, it must have seemed at 
once a grateftil homage of respect, and an 
ingenious artifice to bespeak attention. 
They might well look up to him as their 
master, but could not hope that even a 
foreigner would ever mistake the hand 
through a single sonnet. He is to his dis- 
ciples, especially those towards the latter 
part of the century, as Guido is to Fran* 
ceschini or Elisabetta Serena ; an effemi* 
nate and mannered touch enfeebles the 
beauty which still lingers round the pencil 
of the imitator. If they produce any ef- 
fect upon us beyond sweetness of sound 
and delicacy of expression, it is from some 
natural feeling, some real sorrow, or from 
some occasional originality of thought, in 
which they cease for a moment to pace 
the banks of their favourite Sorga. It 
would be easy to point out not a few son- 
nets of this hiffher character, among those 
especially of Francesco Coppetta, of Clau- 
dio Tolomei, of Ludovico Patemo, or of 
Bernardo Tasso. 

9. A sohool of poets, that has little vig- 
our of sentiment, falls readily Thdrtond* 
into description, as painters of neMibrda* 
history or portrait that want ex- ■*^p**<~- 

Eression of character endeavour to please 
y their landscape. The Italians, espe* 
cially in this part of the sixteenth century, 
are profuse in the song of birds, the mur- 
mur of waters, the shade of woods ; snd, 
as these images are always delightful, 
they shed a charm over mnch of their 
poetry, which only the critical reader, who 
knows its secret, is apt to resist, and that 
to his own loss of gratification. The pas- 
toral character, which it became custom- 
ary to assume, gives much opportunity for 
these secondary, yet very seducing beau- 
ties of style. They belong to the decline 
of the art, and have someUiinff of the vo« 
luptuous charm of evening. Unfortunate* 
ly, they generally presage a dull twilight^ 
or a thick darkness of creative poetry. 
The Greeks had much of this in the Ptole- 
maic age, and again in that of the first By- 
zantine emperors. It is conspicuous in 
Tansiilo, Patemo, and both the Tasaos 
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10. The Italian critics, Cresciinbeiu,Ma- 
judcment ratori, and Quadrio, have given mi- 
of iiaiiAD nute attention to the beauties of 
criucs. particular sonnets culled from the 
vast stores of the sixteenth century. But, 
as the development of the thought; the 
management of the four constituent claus- 
es of the sonnet, especially the last; the 
propriety of every iine^for nothing di- 
gressive or merely ornamental should be 
admitted— constitute, in their eyes, the 
chief merit of these short compositions, 
they extol some which, in our eyes, are, 
not so pleasing as what a less regular 
taste might select. Without presuming 
to rely on my own judgment, defective 
both as that of a foreigner and of one not 
so extensively acquainted with the minor 
poetry of this age, t will mention two 
writers, well known, indeed, but less prom- 
inent in the critical treatises than some 
others, as possessing a more natural sen- 
sibility and a greater truth of sorrow than 
most of their contemporaries — Bernardino 
Rota and Gaspara Stampa. 

11. Bernardino Rota, a Neapolitan of 
Bemftrdi- aucicut lineage and considerable 
no Koia. wealth, left poems in Latin as >^ell 
as Italian ; and among the latter his 
eclogues are highly praised by his editor. 
But he is chiefly known by a series of 
sonnets intermixed with canzoni, upon a 
single subject, Portia Capece, his wife, 
whom, *' what is unusual among our Tus- 
can poets (says his editor), he loved with 
an exclusive affection.*' But be it un- 
derstood, lest the reader should be dis- 
couraged, that the poetry addressed to 
Portia Capece is all written before their 
marriage or after her death. The earlier 
division of the series, *' Rime in Vita,** 
seems not to rise much above the level 
of amorous poetry. He wooed, was de- 
layed ; complained, and won — ^the natural 
history of an equsd and reasonable love. 
Sixteen years intervened of that tranquil 
bliss which contents the heart without 
moving it, and seldom affords much to the 
poet in which the reader can find interest. 
Her death in 1559 gave rise to poetical 
sorrows, as real, and certainly full as ra- 
tional, as those of Petrarch, to whom some 
of his contemporaries gave him the sec- 
ond place ; rather, probably, from the sim- 
ilarity of their subject than from the gra- 
ces of his language. Rota is by no means 
free from conceits, and uses, sometimes, 
affected and unpleasinf expressions, as 
mia doice fuerra, speaking of his wife 
even after ner death ; but his images are 
often striking ;• and, above all, he resem- 

* 4liiratori blames a line of Kota as too bold, and 
conutning a false thoagbt 



bles Petrareh, with whatever inferiority, 
in combining the ideality of a poetical 
mind with the naturalness of real grief. 
It has never again been given to man, nor 
will it probably be given, to dip his pen iu 
those streams of ethereal purity which have 
made the name of Laura immortal ; but a 
sonnet of Rota may be not disadvanta- 
geously compared with one of Milton, 
which we justly admire for its general 
feeling, though it begins in pedantry and 
ends in conceit.* For my own part, I 



Feano i begl* occhi a se medesmi giomo. 
It seems to me not beyond the limits of poetry, nor 
more hyperbolical than mapy others Which have 
been much admired. It is, at least, PHnrckofm 
in a high degree. 

* 1'his sonnet is in Mathiaa, ill, 256. That of 
Milton will be remembered by most readers. 
In lieto e pien di riverensa aspetto. 
Con veste di color bianco e vermiglio, 
Di doppia luce serenato il ciglio. 
Mi viene in sonno il mio dolce diletto. 

lo me r inchino, e con cortese affetto 
Seco ragiono e seco mi consiglio. 
Com' abbia a go?ernarmi in quest* esiglio, 
E piango intanto, e la risposts aspetto. 

Ella m' ascolta fiso, e nice cose 
Veramente celesti, ed io 1' apprendo, 
£ serbo ancor nella memoria ascoee. 

Mi lascia alfine e parte, e va apargendo 
Per r aria nel partir viole e rose ; 
Io le porgo la man ; poi mi reprendo. 
fn one of Rota*s sonnets we have the thought of 
Pope's epitaph on Gay. 

Questo cor, ({uesta mente e questo petto 
Sis '1 tuo sepolcro, e non la tombao 1 sasso, 
Ch' io t' appareccbio qui doglioao e laaso ; 
Non si de?e a te, donna, altro ricetlo. 
He proceeds, very beautifully ; 
Ricca sia la memoria e V intelletto, 
Del ben per cui tutt' altro a dietro io lasso ; 
£ mentre questo mar di pisnto passo, 
Vadami semprs innanxi il caro objetto. 

Alma gentil, dove bitar solei 
Donna e reina, in terren fascio avvolta, 
Ivi regnar celeste immortal dei. 

Vantisi pur la morte averti tolta 
Al mondo, a me non gia ; ch' a pansier miei 
Una sempre sarai riva e sepolta. 
The poems of Rota are aeparately published m 
two volumes, Naples, 1726. They contain a mis- 
tore of Latin. Whether Milton mtentionally boiw 
rowed the sonnet on his wife's death, 

*' Methought I saw my last espoused saint,*' 
from that above quoted, I cannot pretend to say ; 
certainly his resemblances to the Italian poeta often 
seem more than accidental. Thus two lines in an 
indifferent writer, Girolamo Preti (Mathiaa, iiL, 
329), are exactly like one of the sublimest flights 
in tne Paradise Lost. 

Tu per soffrir della cui luce i rai 
Si fan con 1' ale i serafini un velo. 
Darit with excessive light thy skirts appeskr : 
Yet dazzle Heaven, that bripttest seraphim 
Approach not, but with both wings veil their eyes. 
It has been sunested to me by a friend, that both 
poets may have derived from pictures, or from the 
i language of the Jewish liturgies, the idea that the 
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would much rather read agaia the collec- 
tion of Rota^s sonueta than those of Coa- 
tanzo. 

13. The sorrows of Gaspara Stampa 

were of a different Kind, but not 
^^^ less genuine than those of Rota. 
Her love She was a lady of the Paduan ter- 
wio^* ritory, living near the small river 

Anaso, from wliich she adopted the 
poetical name of Anasilla. This stream 
bathes the foot of certain lofty hills, from 
which a distinguished family, the Counts 
of CoUalto, took their appellation. The 
representative of this house, himself a 
poet as well as soldier, and, if we believe 
his fond admirer, endowed with every vir- 
tue except constancy, was loved by Gas- 
para witn enthusiastic passion. Unhap- 
pily, she learned only by sad experience 
the want of generosity too common to 
man, and sacrificing, not the honour, but 
the pride of her sex, by submissive affec- 
tion, and finally by querulous importunity, 
she estranged a heart never so susceptible 
as her own. Her sonnets, which seem 
arranged nearly in order, begin with the 
delirium of sanguine love ; they are ex- 
travagant effusions of admiration, mingled 
with joy and hope ; but soon the sense 
of Collalto^s coldness glides in and over- 
powers her bliss.* After three years* ex- 
pectation of seeing his promise of mar- 
riage fulfilled, and when he had already 
caused alarm by his indifference, she was 
compelled to endure the pangs of absence 
by his entering the service of France. 
This does not seem to have been of long 
continuance ; . but his letters were infre- 
()uent, and her complaints, always vented 
in a sonnet, become more fretful. He re- 
turned, and Anasilla exults with tender- 
ness, yet still timid in the midst of her 
joy. 

Osero io, con qaeste fide braccia, 
Cingerli il caro collo, ed accoatara 
La znia tremante alia aua viva faccia? 

But jealousy, not groundless, soon in- 
to ni-ra- traded, and we find her doubly 
quued. miserable. CoUalto became more 
harsh, avowed his indifference, forbade her 
to importune him with her complaints, 
and in a few months espoused anoUi- 
er woman. It is said by the historians 
of Italian literature, that the broken heart 
of Gaspara sunk very soon under these 
accumulated sorrows into the grave.f 

aeraphim veil their eyea with winga on approaching 
the preaence of God. 

* In an early aonnet ahe already calla CoUalto 
** il 9ignor, dk* io omo, t eh* io pmenUt ;" an ezprea- 
aion deacriptive enough of the atate in which poor 
Gaspara aeema to have lived aeveral years. 

t She anticipated her epitaph, on thia hypothesiii 
of a broken heart, which did not occur. 



And such, no doubt, is what my read- 
ers expect, and (at least the gentler of 
them) wish to find. But inexorable truth, 
to whom I am the sworn vassal, compels 
me to say that the poems of the lady her- 
self conuiin unequivocal proofs that she 
avenged herself better on Qollalto — by 
falling in love again. Wo find the iier a«c- 
acknowledgment of another incip- *^^ i^^«' 
lent passion, which speedily comes to 
maturity; and, while declaring that her 
present flame is much stronger than the 
last, she dismisses her faithless lover with 
the handsome compliment that it was her 
destiny always to fix her affections on 
a noble object The name of her sec- 
ond choice does not appear in her poems; 
nor has any one hitherto, it woulo seem, 
made the very easy discovery of his ex* 
istence. It is trae that she died young, 
" but not of love."* 

13. The style of Gaspara Stampa is 
clear, simple, graceful ; the Italian g^^^ ^ 
critics find something to censure in oaipam 
the versification. In purity of taste s»"ni«- 
I should incline to set her above Bernardi- 
no Rota, though she has less vigour of im- 
agination. Comiani has applied to her the 
well-known lines of Horace upon Sappho.f 



Per amar molto, ed easer poco amata 
Viaae e morl infelice ; ed or qu) giace 
La pia fedel amante che aia atata. 

Pregale, rialor, ripoao e pace, 
Ed impara da lei ai mal trattata 
A non aeguire un cor crudo e fugace. 
* It ia impoaaible to dispute the evidence of Gas- 
para herself in several sonnets, so that Comiani, 
and all the reat, muat have read her Tenr inatteB- 
tively. What can we aay to these lineaf 
Perche mi par Tedere a certi aegni 
Ch* ordiaci (Amor) nuori lacci e naove f^d* 
£ di ritrarme al giogo too t' ingegni. 
And afterward mote fully : 
Qual darai fine, Amor, alle mie pene, 
8e dal cinere est into d* uno ardore 
Rinasce 1' altro, tua mercd, maggiore, 
E ai vivace a consumar mi viene ? 

Qual nolle pid felice e calde aiene 
Nel nido acceso aol di vario odore 
D* una fenice eatinta eace poi fuon 
Un verme, che fenice altra diviene. 

In qaesto io dehbo i tuoi cortesi stmli 
Che sempre h degno, ed onorato oggetto 
Qoello, onde mi ferisci, onde m* assali. 
Ed ora h tale, e tanto, e a! perfetto,. 
Ha tante doti alia bellezxa egoali, 
Ch' ardor per lyj m* h aommo alto diletto. 
. . . apirat adhuc amor 
Vivuntoue commissi calorea 
^olie ndibus puella. 
Comiani, v. 212, and Salfi in Gingo^n^, iz. 400^ 
have done aome juatice to the poetry of Gaapara 
Sumpa, though by no meana more than it deaerrea^ 
Bouterwek» il, 150, observes only, viel Poeai* 
zeigt dch nicht in diesen Sonettan ; which, I hum. 
bly conceive, shows that either he had not read 
them, or was an indifferent judge ; and, 6om hia 
general taato, I prefer the former hypoihebia. 
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Bat the fires of guilt and ehame, that glow 
ftlong the strings of the ^olian lyre, ill 
resemble the pure sorrows of the ten- 
der Anasilla. Her passion for CoUalto, 
ardent and undisguised, was erer Tir* 
tuous ; the sense of gentle birtn, though 
so inferior to his as perhaps to make a 

Eroud man fear disparagement, sustained 
er against dishonourable submission. 
E ben Ter, che '1 desio, con che amo toI, 
E taito d' oqmU pieno, e d* amore ;* 
PeidiA altiimente son eon^n in noi f 

But not less in elevation of genius than 
in dignitj of character, she is very far in- 
ferior to Vittoria Colonna, or even to Ve- 
ronica Gambara, a poetess who, without 
equalling Vittoria, had much of her noble- 
ness and purity. We pity the Gasparas; 
we should worship, if we could find them, 
the Vittorias. 

14. Among the longer poems which It- 
u NanUea aly produced in this period, two 
•r Baidi. may be selected. The Art of 
Navigation, La Nautica, published by Ber- 
nardino Baldi in 1590, is a didactic poem in 
blank verse, too minute, sometimes, and 
prosaic in its details, like most of that 
class, but neither low, nor turgid, nor ob- 
scure, as many others have been. The 
descriptions, though never very animated, 
are sometimes poetical and pleasing. Bal- 
di is diffuse ; and this conspires with the 
triteness of his matter to render the poem 
somewhat uninteresting. He by no means 
wants the power to adorn his subject, but 
does not always trouble himself to exert 
it, and is tame where he might be spirit- 
ed. Few poems bear more evident marks 
that their substance had been previously 
written down in prose. 

15. Bernardo Tasso, whose memory has 
AmtdiKi olmost been eflbced with the ma- 
of Bemar- Jority of mankind by the 8|rfen- 

do Ta«o. ^Q^j. Qf iiig gQn^ ^1^ QQt onJy the 

most conspicuous poet of the a^ where- 
in he lived, but was placed by its critics, 
in some point of view, above Ariosto him- 
self. His minor poetry is of considerable 
merit-t - But that to which he owed most 

* Sic. leg. onore T 

t I quote theae linea on the authority cT Corni- 
ani, v., 215. But I must own that they do not ap- 
pear in the two editiona of the Rime della Gaapa- 
ra Stampa which I haTe searched. I roust also add 
that willinff as I am to believe all thinn in favour 
of a lady'a honour, there is one very awkward son- 
net among those of poor Oaspara, upon which it is 
bj no means easy to put such a construction as we 
anould wish. 

t " The ehancter of bis lyric poetry is a sweet- 
nesa and abundance of expressions and images, 
by which he becomes more flowing and foil (pift 
morbido e pia pastoeo, metaphors not tranalatable 
by single English words) than his CDntempoTT'" 
9f the schoolof Pettareh.**— Comiani, v., 127. 



of his reputation is an heroic romance 
on the story of Amadis, written about 
1540, and first published in 1560. L*Ama- 
digi is of prodigious length, containing 
100 cantos, and about 57,000 lines. The 

R raise of facility, in the best sense, is ful- 
/ doe to Bernardo. His narration is flu- 
ent, rapid, and clear; his style not in gen- 
eral feeMe or low, though I am not aware 
that many brilliant passages will be found. 
He followed Ariosto in his tone of rela- 
ting the story : his lines perpetually re- 
mind us of the Orlando ; and I believe it 
would appear, on close examination, that 
much has been borrowed with slight 
change. My own acquaintance, howev- 
er, with the Amadigi is not sufficient to 
warrant more than a general judgment. 
Gingu6n6, who rates this poem very high- 
ly, praises the skill with which the dispo- 
sition of the original romance has been al- 
tered, and its canvass enriched by new in- 
sertions ; the beauty of the images and 
sentiments; the variety of the descrip- 
tions ; the sweetness, thoueh not always 
tree from languor, of the styte ; and finally 
recommends its perusal to all lovers of ro- 
mantic poetry, and to all who would ap- 
preciate that of Italy.* It is evident, 
however, that the choice of a subject be- 
come frivolous in the eyes of mankind, not 
less than the extreme length of Bernar- 
do Tasso^s poem, must render it almost 
impossible to follow this advice. 

16. The satires of Bentivoglto, it is 
agreed, fall short of those by s^iiHcai an4 
Ariosto, though some have pla- biirie«)aep(»> 
ced them above those of Ala- ^'^ • ^'•***' 
manni.f But all these are satires on the 
regular model, assuming at least a half- 
serious tone. A style more congenial to 
the Italians was that of burlesque poetry, 



A sonnet of Bernardo Taaso, so much admired 
at the time that almost every one, it is said, of a 
refined taste had it by heart, will be found in Pa- 
niui*a editioa of the Orlando Innamorato, vol. L, p. 
376, with a tranalation hj a lady well known for 
the akill with which she haa transferred the grace 
and feeling of Petrarch into our language. The 
sonnet, which begins Poicb^ la parte men perfetta 
e bella, is not found in Oobbi or Mathiaa. It is dis- 
tinguished from the common crowd of Italian son* 
neta in the sixteenth century by a novelty, a truth, 
and delicacy of sentiment which is comparatively 
rare in them. 

• Vol. v., p. 6U10S. Bouterwek (vol. ii., I5S) 
speaks much leas favourably of the Amadigi, and, 
as far as I can judge, in too disparanng a tone. Cor- 
nisni, a great admirer of Beniarao,owns that his 
morbidma and fertility have rendered him too fre- 
quentlv diffuse and flowery. See also Panixzi, p 
3S3, who observes that the Amadigi wanta interest, 
but praises its imaginative deacriptions as well as 
its delicacy and aoftnesa. 

t GingutoA, iz., 198. Biogr. Univ. Timboschi. 
z., 66. 
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MMnetimes poignanQf satirical, but as des* 
titute of any gniTe aim as it was light and 
familiar, even to popular vulgarity, in its 
expression, though capable of grace in the 
midst of its gayety, and worthy to employ 
the best masters of Tuscan language.* 
But it was disgraced by some of its culti- 
valors, and by none more than Peter Are- 
tin. The character of this profligate and 
impudent person is well known ; it appears 
extraordinary that, in an age so little scru- 
pulous as to political or private revenge, 
some great princes, who had never spared 
a worthy adversary, thought it not unbe- 
coming to purchase the silence of an 
odious libeller, who called himself their 
scourge. In a literary sense, the writings 
of Aretin are unequal ; the serious are for 
the most part reckoned wearisome and 
prosaic; in his satires a poignancy and 
spirit, it is said, frequently breaks out; 
and though his popularity, like that of 
most satirists, was chiefly founded on the 
ill-nature of mankind, he gratified this with 
a neatness and point of expression, which 
those who cared nothing for the satire 
might admirc.f 

17. Among the writers of satirical, bnr- 
oiher lesque, or licentious poetry, after 
borievqne Aretin, the most remarkable are 
wrtiert. Firenzuola, Casa (one of w^hose 
compositions passed so much all bounds 
as to have excluded him from the purple, 
and has become the subject of n sort of 
literary controversy, to which I can only 
allude)4: Franco, and Grazzini, surnamed 
II Lasca. I must refer to the regular his- 
torians of Italian literature for accounts 
of these, as well as for the styles of po- 
Auempta ^tty called macaronica and pedant 
«t LaUn tesca^ which appear wholly con- 
temptible, and the attempts to in- 



* A canxon by Coppetta on his cat, in the twenty- 
•eireoth Tolome of toe Pamaao Italiano, is ntber 
tmusing. 

t BoDterwek, ii., 207. Hie aathoritY doee not 
aeera aofficient; and Ginni^ni, iz., 212, gives a 
worae character of the atyle of Aretin. Bnt Mure- 
tori (delta Perfetta Poesia, ii., 284) extols one of 
bis sonnets as deserving a very high place in Italian 

t A more innocent and direrttng capitolo of Casa 
toms on the ill luck of being nanied joha 
S' io. avessi maneo qnindici o vent' anni, 
M esser Oandolfo, io mi sbattexzerei. 
Per non aver mai pid nome Giovanni. 

Perch' io non poaso andar pe* fatti miei, 
N^ partirmr di qu) per ir si presso 
Ch* io nol senta chiamar dacinqne e sei. 
He ends by lamenting that no alteiatton mends 
the name. 

Mutalo, o sroinuisctl, se to sai, 
O Nanni, o Gianni, o Giannino, o Giannozzo, 
Come pia ta Io tocchi, peggio fai, 
Che gli h cattivo intero, e peggior mozzo. 



trodnce Latin metres, a folly with which 
every nation has been inoculated in its 
turn. * Claudio Tolomei, and Angelo Cos- 
tauBO himself, by writing sapphics and 
hexameters, did more honour to so strange 
a pedantry than it deserved. 

18. The translation of the Metamorpho 
ses of Ovid by AnguiUara, seems ^ottiai 
to have acquired the highest name »«n«ia- 
with the critics ;t but that of the ^'<^ 
.£neid by Caro is certainly the best known 
in Europe. It is not, however, very faith- 
ful, though written in blank Verse, which 
leaves a translator no good excuse for de- 
viating from his original ; the style is dif- 
fuse, and, upon the whole, it is better that 
those who read it should not remember 
Virgil. Many mare Italian poets ought, 
possibly, to be commemorated; bat we 
must hasten forward to the greatest of 
them all. 

19. The life of Tasso is excluded from 
these paces by the rule I have Torquato 
adopted ; hut I cannot suppose any '''mm. 
reader to be ignorant oi one of the most 
interesting and affecting stories that lit- 
erary biography presents. It was in the 
first stages of a morbid melancholy, al- 
most of intellectual derangement, that the 
Gierusalemme Liberata was finished ; it 
was during a confinement, harsh in all its 
circumstances, though perhaps necessary, 
that it was given to the world. Several 
portions had been clandestinely published, 
in consequence of the author's inability to 
protect his rights ; and even the first com- 
plete edition in 1581 seems to have been 
without his previous consent. In the later 
editions of the same year he is said to have 
been consulted ; but his disorder was then 
at a height, fVom which it afterward re- 
ceded, leaving his genius undiminishedr 
and his reason somewhat more sound, 
though always unsteady. Tasso died at 
Rome in 1505, already the object of the 
world's enthusiastic admiration rather 
than of its kindness and sympathy. 

90. The Jerusalem is the great epic 
poem, in the strict sense, of .,^ j^^^^ 
modem times. It was justly aaiemexrvi- 
observed by Voltaire, that m the •«■» »n choice 
choice of his subject Tasso is •■'»J~»- 
superior to Homer. Whatever interest 



* Macaronic verse washivented by one Folengo, 
in the first psrt of the century. This worthy had 
written en epic poem, which he thought superior to 
the ^neid. A friend, to whom he showed the 
manuscript, paid him the compliment, as he 
tbovght, of saying that he had eqtuUid Virgil. Fo- 
lengo, in a rage, threw his poem into the fire, and 
sat down for the rest of his life to write Macaronics. 
— ^Journal des Savans, Dec., 1831. 

t Salfi (continoation de Gingu^nA), z. , ISO. Cor- 
niani, vi., 113. 
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tradition might have attached amonc the 
Greeks to the wrath of Achilles and the 
death of Hector, was slight to these gen- 
uine recollections which were associated 
with the first crusade. It was not the 
theme of a single people, but of Europe ; 
not a fluctuating tradition, but certain his- 
tory ; yet history so far remote from the 
poet's time as to adapt itself to his pur- 
pose with almost the flexibility of fable. 
Nor could the subject have been chosen 
so well in another age or country ; it was 
still the holy war, and the sympathies of 
his readers were easily excitea for reli- 
gious chivalry ; but, in Italy, this was no 
longer an absorbing sentiment; and the 
stem tone of bigotiy, which perhaps might 
still have been required from a Castilian 
poet, would have been dissonant amid the 
soft notes that charmed the court of Fer- 
rara. 

21. In the variety of occurrences, the 
Aanerior change of sccncs and images, and 
'^dVi'JSi ^^ ^*^® trains of sentiment con- 
on Mine neeted with them in the reader^s 
point!, mind, we cannot place the Iliad 
on a level with the Jerusalem. And again, 
by the manifest unity of subject, and by 
.the continuance of the crusading army 
before the walls of Jerusalem, the poem 
of Tasso has a coherence and singleness 
which is wanting to that of Virgil. Every 
circumstance is in its place; we expect 
the victory of the Christians, but acknowl- 
edge the probability and adequacy of the 
events that delay it. The episodes, prop- 
erly so to be called, are ibw and snort ; 
for the expedition of those who recall 
Rinaldo from the arms of Armida, though 
occupying too large a portion of the poem, 
unlike the fifth and sixth, or even the second 
and third books of the iEneid, is an indis- 
pensable link in the chain of its narrative. 

23. In the delineation of character, at 
ttM char- once natural, distinct, and original, 
•ctoro. Tasso must give way to Homer, 
perhaps to some other epic and romantic 
poets. There are some indications of the 
age in which he wrote, some want of that 
truth to nature, by which the poet, like 
the painter, must give reality to the con- 
ceptions of his fancy. Yet here also the 
sweetness and nobleness of his mind, and 
his fine sense of moral beauty are dis- 
played. The female warrior had been an 
old invention, and few, except Homer, 
had missed the opportunity of diver8if3ring 
their battles with such a character. But 
it is of difficult management ; we know 
not «how to draw the line between the 
savage virago, from whom the imagina- 
tion revolts, and the gentler fair one, 
whose feats in arms are ridiculously in- 



congruous to her person and dispoeition. 
Virgil first threw a romantic charm over 
his Camilla ; but he did not render her the 
object of love. In modem poetry, this- 
seemed the necessary compliment to every 
lady; but we hardly envy Rogero the 
possession of Bradamante, or Arthegal 
that of Britomart. Tasso alone, with little 
sacrifice of poetical probability, has made 
his readers sympathize with the enthusi- 
astic devotion of Tancred for Clorinda. 
She is so bright an ideality, so heroic, and 
yet, by the enchantment of verse, so love- 
ly, that no one follows her through the 
combat without delight, or reads her death 
without sorrow. And how beautiful is the 
contrast of this character with the tender 
and modest Erminia ] The heroes, as has 
been hinted, are drawn with less power. 
Godfrey is a noble example of calm and 
faultless virtue, but we find little distinc- 
tive character in Rinaldo* Tancred has 
seemed to some rather too much enfeebled 
by his passion, but this may be justly con- 
sidered as part of the moral of the poem. 
23. The Jerusalem is read with pleasure 
in almost ever^ canto. No po- Exoetience 
em, perhaps, if we except the of itaotyio. 
ifineid, has so few weak or tedious pages ; 
the worst passages are the speeches, which 
are too diffuse. The native melancholy 
of Tasso tinges all his poem; we meet 
with no lighter strain, no comic sally, no 
effort to relieve for an instant the tone of 
seriousness that pervades every stanza. 
But it is probable that some become 
wearied by this unifprmity which his 
metre serves to augment. The otiava 
rima has its inconveniences ; even its in- 
tricacy, when once mastered, renders it 
more monotonous, and the recurrence of 
marked rhsrmes, the breaking of the sense 
into equal divisions, while they communi- 
cate to it a regularity that secures the 
humblest verse from sinking to the level 
of prose, deprive it of that variety which 
the hexameter most eminently possesses. 
Ariosto lessened this effect bv the rapid 
flow of his language, and perhaps by its 
negligence and inequality ; in Tasso, who 
is more sustained at a high pitch of elab- 
orate expression than any great poet ex- 
cept Virgil, and in whom a prosaic or 
feeble stanza will rarely be found, the 
uniformity of cadence may conspire with 
the lusciousness of style to produce a 
sense of satiety in the reader. This is 
said rather to account for the injustice, as 
it seems to me, vdth which some speak 
of Tasso, than to express my own senti- 
ments ; for there are few poems of great 
length which I so little wish to lay aside 
as the Jerusalem. 
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94. Tho diction of Tasso excites per- 
petual admiration; it is rarely turgid or 
narsh ; and, thouj^h more figurative than 
that of Ariosto, it is so much lees than 
that of most of our own or the ancient 
poeU, that it appears simple in our eyes. 
Virgil, to whom we most readily com- 
pare him, is far superior in energy, but 
not in grace. Yet his grace is often too 
artificial, and the marks of the file are 
too evident in the exquisiteness of his 
language. Lines of superior beauty occur 
in idmost every stanza; pages after pages 
may be found, in which, not pretending 
to weigh the style in the scales of the 
Florentine academy, I do not perceive one 
feeble verse or improper expression. 

25. The conceits so often censured in 
amm feoita Tasso, though they bespeak the 
m }<• false taste that had begun to pre- 
vail, do not seem quite so numerous as his 
critics have been apt to insinuate ; but we 
find sometimes a tnvial or affected phrase, 
or, according to the usage of the times, an 
idle allusion to mythology, when the verse 
or stanza requires to be filled up. A stri- 
king instance may be given from the ad- 
mirable passage where Tancred discovers 
Clorinda in the warrior on whom he has 
just inflicted a mortal blow — 

La Tide, e U conobbe ; e reato tenza 

E moto e tenso— 
The effect is here complete, and here he 
would have desired to stop. But the ne- 
cessity of the verse induced him to finish 
it with feebleness and affectation. Ahi vit- 
tat Ahi ctmoscenza ! Such difficult metres 
as the ottava rima demand these sacrifices 
too freauently. Ariosto has innumerable 
lines or necessity. 

26. It is easy to censure the faults of 
iMbetsof this admirable poem. The su- 
tbe poem, pematural machinery is perhaps 
somewhat in excess; yet this had been 
characteristic of the romantic school of 
iK>etry, which had moulded the taste of 
Europe, and is seldom displeasing to the 
reader. A still more unequivocal blemish 
is the disproportionate infiuence of lOve 
upon the heroic crusaders, giVing a tinge 
of effeminacy to the whole poem, and ex- 
citing something like contempt in the 
austere critics, who have no standard of 
excellence in epic song but what the an- 
cients have erected for us. But, while we 
must ack/io wled^e that Tasso has indulged 
too far the inspirations of his own tem- 
perament, it may be candid to ask our- 
selves whether a subject so grave, and by 
necessity so full of carnage, did not require 
many ot the softer touches which he has 
given it. His battles are as spirited and 
picturesque as those of Ariosto* and per- 



haps more so than those of Virgil ; but to 
the taste of our times he has a little too 
much of promiscuous slaughter. The Iliad 
had here set an unfortunate precedent, 
which epic poets thought themselves 
bound to copy. If Erminia and Armida 
had not been introduced, the classical 
critic might have censured less in the 
Jerusalem ; but it would have been far less 
also the delight of mankind. 

27^ Whatever may be the laws of criti- 
cism, every poet will best obey ^ |„d|g,jg- 
the dictates of his own genius. th« pecu- 
The skill and imagination of i««r geniua 
Tasso made him equal to de- ° **' 
scriptions of war ; biit his heart was form- 
ed for that sort of pensive voluptuousness 
which most distinguishes his poetry, and 
which is very unlike the coarser sensuality 
of Ariosto. He lingers around the gardens 
of Armida as though he had been himself 
her thrall. The Florentine, critics vehe- 
mently attacked her final reconciliation 
with Rinaldo in the twentieth canto, and 
the renewal of their loves ; for the reader 
is left with no other expectation. Nor 
was their censure unjust; since it is a 
sacrifice of what should be the predomi- 
nant sentiment in the conclusion of the 
poem. But Tasso seems to have become 
fond of Armida, and could not endure to 
leave in sorrow and despair the creature 
of his ethereal fancy, whom he had made 
so fair and so winning. It is probable 
that the majority of readers are pleased 
with this passage, but it can never escape 
the condemnation of severe judges. 

28. Tasso doubtless bears a considera- 
ble resemblance to Virgil. But, Tasso corn- 
independently of the vast ad- pared roVlr- 
vantages which the Latin Ian- •**' 
guage possesses in majesty and vigour, and 
which render exact comparison difficult as 
well as unfair, it may be said that Vii^gil 
displays more justness of *taste, a more ex- 
tensive observation, and, if we may speak 
thus in the absence of so much poetry 
which he might have imitated, a more 
genuine originality. Tasso did not pos- 
sess much of the self-springing invention 
which we find in a few great poets, and 
which, in this higher sense, I cannot cofi- 
cede to Ariosto; he not only borrows 
freely, and perhaps studiously, from the 
ancients, but introduces frequent lines from 
earlier Italian poets, and especially from 
Petrarch. He has also some favourite 
turns of phrase, which serve to give a cer- 
tain mannerism to his stanzas. 

20. The Jerusalem was no sooner pub- 
lished, than it was weighed against ._^ 
the Orlando Furioso, and neither " ' 
Italy nor Europe has yet agreed which 
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scale inclines. It is, indeed, one of those 
critical problems that admit of no certain 
solution, whether we look to the suffrage of 
those who feel acutely and justly, or to the 
general sense of mankind. We cannot de- 
termine one poet to be superior to the other, 
without assuming prenuses which no one 
is bound to grant, llioee who read for a 
stimulating variety of circumstances and 
the enlivening of a leisure hour, must pre- 
fer Ariosto ; and he is probably, on this 
account, a poet of more universal popu- 
larity. It might be said, perhaps, by some, 
that he is more a favourite of men, and 
Tasso of women. And yet, in Italy, the 
sympathy with tender and mc^ful poetry 
is so general, that the Jerusalem has 
hardly been less in favour with the people 
than its livelier rival ; and its fine stanzas 
may still be heard by moonlight from the 
lips of a gondolier, floating along the calm 
bosom of the Giudecca.* 

30. Ariosto must be placed much more 
below Homer, than Tasso falls short of 
Virgil. The Orlando has not the impetu- 
osity of the Iliad ; each is prodigiously 
rapid; but Homer has more momentum 
by his weight ; the one is a hunter, the 
other a warhorse. The finest stanzas in 
Ariosto are fully equal to any in Tasso, 
but the latter has by no means so many 
feeble lines. Yet his language, though 
never affectedly obscure, is not so pellu- 
cid, and has a certain refinement which 
makes us sometimes pause to perceive 
the meaning. Whoever reads Ariosto 
slowly, will probably be offended by his 
negligence ; whoever reads Tasso quickly, 

* The following psaaages may perhapa be natu- 
rally compared, bom aa being celebrated, and aa 
descriptive of aoand. Arioato has, howerer, much 
the advantage, and 1 do not think the lines in the 
Jerusalem, though very famous, are altogether 
what i shooM select aa a specimen of Tassa 
A spit concenti, orribile armonia 
D* alte 9uersle, d' ululi, e di stiida 
Delia miaera gente, cbe peria 
Nel fondo per cagion della ana guida, 
Instranamente concordar a*Ddia 
Col fiero anon deUa fiamma omicida. 

Orland. For., c U. 
Chiama git abitator dell' ombre eteme 
II rauco auon della tartarea tromba; 
Treman le spaziose atre caverne, 
R V aer cieco a quel rumor limbomba. 
Ni si stridendo mai dalle supeme 
Region! del cielo il folgor piomba : 
Ni si scossa giammai trema la terra 
Quando i vapori in aen gravida serra. 

Giertis. Lib., c. 24. 
In the latter of these stanzas there is rather too 
studied an effort at imitative sound ; the lines are 
gmnd and nobly expressed, but they do not hurry 
along the reader like those of Ariosta In his there 
is little attempt at vocal imitation, yet we aeem to 
hear the cries of the suffeiing and the crackling of 
the flames. 



will lose something of the elaborate fimsli 
of his style. 

31. It is not easy to find a oountCTpait 
araon^ painters for Ariosto. to the Boiof. 
His brilliancy and fi^rtile inven- ■••« paiaia™. 
tion might remind us of Tintoret ; but he 
is more natural, and less solicitous of ef- 
fect. If, indeed, poetical diction be the 
correlative of colouring in our comparison 
of the arts, none of the Venetian school 
can represent the simplicity and averse- 
ness to ornanoent of language which be- 
long to the Oriando Furioso ; and it would 
be impossible, for other reasons, to look 
for a parallel in a Roman or Tuscan pencil. 
But with Tasso the case is diflerent ; and 
though it would be an affected expression 
to call him the founder of the Bolognese 
school, it is evident that he had a gfeat 
influence on its chief painters, who came 
but a little after him. They imbued them- 
selves with the spirit of a poem so con- 
|renial to their age, and so much admired 
in it. No one, I think, can consider their 
works without perceiving both the analogy 
of the place each holds in his respective 
art, and the traces of a feeling, caught 
directly from Tasso as their prototype and 
model. We recognise his spirit in the 
sylvan shades and voluptuous forms of 
Albano and Domenichino; in the pure 
beauty that radiates from the ideal heads 
of Guide ; in the skilful composition, exact 
design, and noble expression of the Carac- 
ci. Yet the school of Bologna seems to 
furnish no parallel to the enchanting grace 
and diffused harmony of Tasso ; and we 
must, in this respect, look back to Cor 
reggio as his representative. 



Scot. II. On Spanish PoKrai. 



Luis de Leon.— Henera.— Ercina.- 
Spaniah Ballads. 

32. The reigns of Charles and his son 
have long been reckoned the in^jyeuiit. 
golden age of Spanish poetry ; vatsd under 
and, if tlie art ot verse was not ^J'*** ■"* 
cultivated in the latter period by *** 
any auite so successful as Garcilasso and 
Mendoza, who belonged to the earlier part 
of the century, the vast number of names 
that have been collected by diligent inq^ni- 
ry show, at least, a national taste which 
deserves some attention. The means of 
exhibiting a full account of even the most 
select names in this crowd are not readily 
at hand. Tn Spain itself, the poets of the 
age of Philip 11., like those wtio lived un- 
der his great enemy in England, were, 
with very few exceptions, little regarded 
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till after the middle of tHb eighteenth cen- 
tury. The Pamaso Espaiiol of Sedano, 
the first volumes of which were published 
in 1768, made them better known; but 
Bouterwek j>b8erves that it would have 
been easy to make a hetter collection, as 
we do not find several poems of the chief 
writers, with which the editor seems to 
have fancied the public to be sufficiently 
acquainted. An imperfect knowledge of 
the language, and a cursory view of these 
volumes, must disable roe from speaking 
confidently of Castilian poetry ; so far as 
I feel myself competent to judge, the spe- 
cimens chosen by Bouterwek do no io^s- 
tice to the compilation.* 

33. The best lyric poet of Spain, in the 
Luis de Opinion of many, with wnom I ven- 
i^«»- ture to concur, was Fra Luis Ponce 
de Leon, bom in 1527, and whose pooms 
were probably written not venr long after 
the middle or the century. The greater 
part are translations, but his original pro- 
ductions are chiefly reUgious, and full of 
that soft mysticism which allies itself 'so 
well to the emotions of a poetical mind. 
One of his odes, De la Vida del Cielo, 
which will be found entire in Bouterwek, 
is an exquisite piece of lyric poetry, 
which, in its peculiar line of devout aspi- 
ration, has perhaps never been excelled.! 
But the warmth of his piety was tempered 
by a classical taste, which he had ma- 
tured by the habitual imitation of Horace. 
" At an early age," says Bouterwek, " he 
became intimately acquainted with the 
odes of Horace, and the elegance and pu- 
rity of style which distinguish those com- 
positions made a deep impression on his 
imagination. Classical simplicity and dig- 
nity were the models constantly present 
to his creative fancy. He, however, ap- 
propriated to himself the character of 
Horace's poetry too naturally ever to in- 
cur the danger of servile imitation. He 
discarded the prolix style of the canzone, 
and imitated the brevity of the strophes 
of Horace in romantic measures of sylla- 
bles and rhymes ; more just feeling for 
the imitation of the ancients was never 

* *' The merit of Spanish poems," says a critic 
eooally candid and well infomied, "independently 
01 ihoie intended for representetion, consists chiefSy 
in smoothness of versification and parity of lan- 
guage, and in facility rather than strength of ima- 
gination."— Lord Holland's Lope de Veca, toI. L, 
p. 107. He had previously observed that these 
poets were generally voluminous: *<it was not 
uncommon even for the nobility of Philip IV.*b 
tim^ (later, of course, than the period we are con- 
sidering) to converse for some minutes in extem- 
poraneous poetry ; and in carelessness of metre, as 
well as in commonplace images, the verses of that 
time often remind us of the improvUatori of Italy," 
p. 106. t P. S48. 

Vot. L— U u 



evinced by any modem poet. His odes 
have, however, a character totally differ- 
ent from those of Horace, though the sen- 
tentious air which marks the style of boil 
authors imparts to them a deceptive re- 
semblance. The religious austerity of 
Luis de Leon's life was not to be recon^ 
ciled with the epicurism of the Latin poet; 
but, notifithstanding this very different 
disposition of the mind, it is not surprising 
that they should have adopted the same 
form of poetic Expression, for each pos- 
sessed a fine imagination, subordinate to 
the control of a sound understanding. 
Which of the two is the superior poet, in 
the most extended sense of the word, it 
would be difficult to determine, as each 
formed his style by free imitation, and 
neither overstepped the boundaries of a 
certain sphere of practical observation. 
Horace's odes exhibit a superior style of 
art; and, from the relationship between 
the thoughts and images, possess a degree 
of attraction which is wanting in those of 
Luis de Leon ; but, on the other hand, the 
latter are the more rich in that natural 
kind of poetiy,>which may be regarded as 
the overflowing of a pure soul, elevated 
to the loftiest regions of moral and reli- 
gious idealism.*'* Among the fruits of 
these Horatian studies of Luis de Leon, 
we must place an admirable ode suggest- 
ed by the prophecy of Nereus, wherein 
the genius of the Tagus, rising from its 
waters to Rodrigo, the last of the Goths, 
as he lay encircled in the arms of Cava, 
denounces the ruin which their guilty loves 
were to entail upon Spain.f 

34. Next to Luis de Leon in merit, and 
perhaps above him in European re- h^^^ 
nown, we find Herrera, sumamed 
the divine. He died in 1578 ; and his po- 
ems seem to have been first collectively 
published in 1582. He was an innovator 
m poetical language, whose boldness was 
sustained by popularity, though it msy 
have diminished his fame. ^ Herrera was 
a poet," says Bouterwek, "of powerful 
talent, and one who evinced undaunted 
resolution in pursuing the new path which 
he had struck out for himself. The novel 
style, however, which he wished to intro* 
duce into Spanish poetry, was not the re« 
suit of a spontaneous essay, flowing Arom 
immediate inspiration, but was theoreti* 
cally constructed on artificial principles. 



•P. 243, 

t This ode I first knew many years since by a 
tranriation in the poems of Russell, which are too 
little remeinbered, eacept by a few good j^udges. It 
has been Bunnised by some Spanish critics to have 
suggested the famous vision of the Spirit of th# 
Cape to Qamoens *, but the resemblance is not su' 
ficient, and the dirtes rafthartncompatibift. 
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Thus, amid traits of leal beauty, his poe- 
try eve^where presents marks of affects^ 
tion. The great fault of his language is 
t^ much sinffularity ; and his expression, 
where it ou^t to be elevated, is merely 
far fetched/'* Velasquez observes that, 
notwithstanding the genius and spirit of 
Herrera, his extreme care to polish hid 
versification has rendered it sometimes 
unpleasinff to those who require *hannony 
and ease.f 

35. Of these defects in the style of Her- 
rera 1 caxmot judge ; his odes appear to 
possess a lyric elevation and richness of 
phrase, derived, in some measure, from 
the study of Pindar, or, still more, per- 
haps, of the Old Testament, and worthy 
of comparison with Chiabrera. Those on 
the battle of Lepanto are most celebrated ; 
they pour forth a torrent of resounding 
song, in those rich tones which the Cas- 
tilian language so abundantly supplies. I 
cannot so thoroughly admire the ode ad- 
dressed to sleep, which Bouterwek as well 
as Sedano extol. The images are in them- 
selves pleasing and appropriate, the lines 
steal with a graceful flow on the ear; but 
we should desire to find something more 
raised above the commonplaces of poetry. 

36. The poets of this age belong gener- 
GmcraitoiM "^7* T^^o^ Or less, to the Italian 
oTctsuutn school. Mtfny'of them were 
pooiry. g]^ translators from Latin. In 
their odes, epistles, and sonnets, the re- 
semblance or style, as well as that of the 
languages, make us sometimes almost be- 
lieve that we are reading the Italian in- 
stead of the Spanish Pamaso. There 
seem, however, to be some shades of dif- 
ference even in those who trod the same 
path. The Castilian amatory verse is 
more hyperbolical, more full of extrava^ 
gant metaphors, but less subtle, less prone 
to ingenious trifling, less blemished by 
verbal conceits than the Italian. Such, at 
least, is what has struck me in the slight 
acquaintance I have with the former. Tbt 
Spanish poets are also more redundant in 
descriptions of nature, and more sensible 
to her beauties. I dare not assert that 
they have less grace and less power of 
exciting emotion ; it may be my misfor- 
tune to have fallen rarely on such pas- 
sages. 

37. It is at least evident that the imitar 
cuim>. ^^^'^ ^S Italy, propagated by Bos- 

^^ can and his followers, was not the 
indigenous style of Castile. And of this 
some of her most .distinguished poets were 
always sensible. In the Diana of Mon- 

*P. 328. 

i GMchidils der SpuiMlien I>k:htkiiDtt,r 307. 



temayor, a romance which, as such, we 
shall nave to mention hereafter, the poe* 
try, largely interspersed, bears partly the 
character of the new, partly that of the old 
or native school. The latter is esteemed 
superior. Castillejo endeavoured to re- 
store the gay rhythm of the redondiUa, 
and turned into ridicule the imitators of 
Petrarch. Bouterwek speaks rather slight 
in^y of his general poetic powers ; though 
some of his canciones have a considerate 
share of elegance. His genius, playful 
and witty rather than elegant, seemed not 
ill-fitted to revive the popular poetry.* 
But those who claimed the praise of su- 
perior talents did not cease to cultivate 
the polished style of Italy. The most 
conspicuous, perhaps, before the end of 
the century, were Gil Polo, Espinel, Lope 
de Vega, Barahona de Soto, and Figueroa.t 
Several other names, not without extracts, 
will be found in Bouterwek. 

38. Voltaire, in his early and very de^ 
fective essay on epic poetry, made Anneaiui 
known to Europe the Araucana of orfircuiiu 
Brcilla, which has ever since ei\joyed a 
certain sl^are of reputation, though con- 
demned by many critics as tedious and 
prosaic. Bouterwek depreciates it in 
rather more sweeping a maimer than 
seems consistent with the admissions he 
afterwud makes.t A talent for lively de- 
scription and for painting situations, a naU 
ural and correct diction, which he ascribes 
to Ercilla, if they do not constitute a claim 
to a high rank among poets, are at least 
as much as man^ have- possessed. An 
English writer of good taste has placed 
him in a triumvirate with Homer and Ari- 
osto for power of narration.^ Raynouard 
observes, that Ercilla has taken Ariosto 
as his model, especially in the opening of 
his cantos. But the long digressions and 
episodes of the Araucana, which the poet 
has not had the art to connect with his 
subject, render it fatiguing. The first edi- 



• P. 367. ^ 

t Lord Holland has given a foliar accoant of tha 
poetry of Lope de VegtL than either Bouterwek or 
Velaaqoez aiul Dieze ; and the extracta in hit 
** lAren of Lope de Vega and Ooillen de Caatro** 
will not, I beuare, be found in the Pamaao Eapa^ 
nol, which ia contrived on a happy plan of excluding 
what ia beat. Las Lagfimaa de Angelica, by Bara- 
hona de Soto, Lord H. aaya, **hn alwaya been es- 
teemed one of the beat poema in the Spanish lan- 
guage," vol. i, p. 33, Bouterwek aaya he has noTor 
met with the book. It ia praised by Cerrantea in 
Don Quixote. 

The tranalation of Tasao'a Aminta, by Jauregui, 
has been preferred by Menage aa well aa Cenrantea 
to the original But there ia no extraordinary merit 
in turning Italian into Spaniah, even with aome im 
provement of the diction. 

t P. 407. i PnraoiU of Literatoia. 
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tioB, in 1569, contains bat fifteen boolu ; 
the second part was published in 1578, the 
whole together in 15Q0.* 

39. The Araucana is so far from stand- 
Many ep- i°£^ alone in this class of poetry, 
ic poerat that no less than twenty-five epic 
in SfMin. pQcmg appealed in Spain within 
little more than half a centiury. These 
will be found enumerated, and, as far as 
possible, described and characterized, in 
Velasquez's History of Spanish Poetry, 
which! always quote in the German trans- 
lation with the valuable notes of Dieze.f 
Bouterwel^ mehtions but a part of the 
number, and a few of them may be con- 
jectured by the titles not to be properly 
epic. It is denied by these writers that 
Ercilla excelled all ms contemporaries in 
heroic song. I find, however, a different 
sentence in a Spanish poet of that age, 
who names him as superior to the re^t.^ 

40. fiut in Portugal there had arisen a 
Gtanottns. P^®^ ^^ comparison of whose ^lo- 
ry that of Ercilla is as nothmg. 

The name of Camoens has truly a Eu- 
ropean reputation, but the Lusiad is writ- 
ten in a language not generally familiar. 
From Portuguese critics it would be un- 
reasonable to demand want of prejudice 
in favour of a poet so illustrious, and of a 
poem so peculiarly national. The iGneid 
reflects the glory of Rome as from a mir- 
ror ; the Lusiad is directly and exclusive- 
ly what its name *' The Portuguese" (Os 
Lusiadas) denotes, the praise of the Lusi- 
tanian people. Their past history chimes 
in, by means of episodes, with the great 
event of Gama^s voyage to India. The 
faults of Camoens, in the management of 
his fable and the choice of machinery, are 
sufficiently obvious ; it is, nevertheless, 
the first successful attempt in modem Eu- 
rope to construct an epic poem on the an- 



* Joarnal des SaTans, Sept., 1824. 
t P. 37&-407. BoQterwek, p. 413. 
t O je el eetilo grave, el blando acento, 
Y alUM conceiitos del varon farooao 
Qiie en et heroyco Terao foe elprimero 
Que honid a so petria, y aao qfisa el poatrera 

Del faerte Arauco el pecho altiTo eapanta 
Don Alotuo da EreiUa coQ el mano, 
Con ella lo derriba y lo levanta, 
Vence y honra Tenciendo al Aranatno ; 
Calla a08 hechoa, loa agenoa canta, 
Con tal estilo <^ae ecUpis6 al Toacano : 
Virtud qae el cielopara af reaerra 
Que en el furor de Marte eath Minerva. 
La Casa de la Hemoria, por Vieente Eaptnel, in 
Pamaso Eapanol. riii., 352. 

Antonio, near the end of the aeventeenth eentnry, 
eztola Ercilla very highly, but intimatea that Bome 
did not relish his aimple perspicuity. Ad hunc va- 
que diem ob iis omnibus aridisaime legitur, qui fa- 
cile dicendi genus atque pertpicunm admitterefim 
suam et nervoa, nativaque tablimitate quadam at- 
toUi posae, cothumatumque ire non ignoraot 



cient model; for the Gierusalemme Lib- 
erata, though incomparably superior, was 
not written or published so soon. In 
consequence, perhaps, of this epic form, 
which, even when imperfectly delineated, 
long obtained, from the general venera- 
tion for antiquity, a greater respect at the 
hands of critics than perhaps it deserved, 
the celebrity of Camoens has always been 
considerable. In point of fame, he ranks 
among the poets of the South immediate- 
ly after the first names of Italy ; Dafeets or 
nor is the distinctive character iheLaiiad; 
that belongs to the poetry of the southern 
languages anywhere more fully perceived 
than in the Lusiad. In a general estimate 
of its merits it must appear rather feeble 
and prosaic ; the geographical and histor- 
ical details are insipid and tedious ; a skil- 
ful use of poetical artifice is never exhib- 
ited; we are little detained to admire an 
ornamented diction, or glowing thoughts, 
OF brilliant imagery ; a certain negligence 
disappoints us in the most beautiful pas- 
sages ; and it is not till a second perusal 
that their sweetness has time to glide into 
the heart. The celebrated stanzas on 
Inez de Castro are a proof of this. 

41. These deficiencies, as a taste form- 
ed in the English school, or in that itsexoei- 
of classical antiquity, is apt to ac- i*"<^^ 
count them, are greatly compensated, and 
doubtless far more to a native than they 
can be to us, by a freedom from all that 
offends, for he is never turgid, nor affect- 
ed, nor obscure ; by a penect ease and 
transparency of narration ; by scenes and 
descriptions, possessing a certain charm 
of colouring, and perhaps not less pleas- 
ing from the apparent negligence of the 
pencil ; by a style kept up at a level just 
above common language ; by a mellMuous 
versification ; and, above all, by a kind of 
soft languor which tones, as it were, the 
whole poem, and brings perpetually home 
to our minds the poetical character and 
interesting fortunes of its author. As the 
mirror of a heart so full of love, courage, 
generosity, and patriotism, as that of Ca^ 
moens, the Lusiad can never fail to please 
us, whatMrer place we ma]^ assign to it in 
the records of poetical genius.* 

43. The Lusiad is best known in Eng- 
land by the translation of Mickle, who has 



♦ " In erery language," aays Mr. Souiheyj prob* 
ably, in the Quarterly Review, zxvil, 38, "there ia 
a magic of woida aa untranslatable as the Sesame 
in the Arabian tale ; you may retain the meaning, 
bat, if the. woida be changed, the spell is loet The 
magic has its effect only upon those to whom the 
language is as fi&miliar as their mother-ton|ni«i hard* 
ly, indeed, upon any but those to whom it is really 
such. Oamoens pos se s ses it in peifisetion ; it is h» 
peculiar exoeUenee." ^ 
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Miekie** beeh thought to have done some- 
traniiatkm. thhig more than justice to his 
author, both by the unmeasured eulogies 
he bestows upon him, and by the more 
substantial service of excelling the origi- 
nal in his unfaithful delineation. The 
style of Mickle is certainly more poetical, 
according to our standard, than that of 
Camoens, that is, more figurative and em- 
phatic; but it seems to me replenished 
with commonplace phrases, and wanting 
in the facility and sweetness of the origi- 
nal, in which it is well known that he has 
interpolated a great deal without a pre- 
tence.* 

43. The most celebrated passage in the 
Cdebraced I^usiad is that whlereiu the S])irit 
PMMge tn of the Cape, rising in the midst 
the Luaiad. ^f j^jg gtormy seas, threatens the 
darinff adventurer that violates their un- 

{>loughed waters. In order to Judge fair- 
y of this conception, we should endeav- 
our to forget all that has been written 
in imitation of it. Nothing has become 
more commonplace in poetry than one of 
its highest flights, supernatural personifi- 
cation; and, as children draw notable 
monsters when they cannot come near 
the human form, so every poetaster, who 
knows not how to descnbe one object in 
nature, is ouite at home with a goblin. 
Considered oy itself, the idea is impress- 
ive and even sublime. Nor am I aware 
of any evidence to impeach its originality, 
in the only sense which originality of po- 
etical invention can bear ; it is a combina- 
tion which strikes us with the force of 
novelty, and which we cannot instantly 
resolve into any constituent elements. 
The prophecy of Nereus, to which we 
have lately alluded, is much removed in 
grandeur and appropriateness of circum- 
stance from this passage of Camoens, 
though it may contain the germe of his 
conception It is, however, one that seems 
much above the genius of its author. 
Mild, graceful, melancholy, he has never 
given m any other place signs of such vig- 
orous imagination. And when we read 
these lines on the Spirit of the Cape, it is 
impossible not to perceive that, Mke Frank- 
enstein, he is unaole to deal with the mon- 
ster he has created. The formidable Ad- 
amastor is rendered mean by particularity 
of description, descending even to yellow 
teeth. The speech put into hit mouth is 
feeble and prolix ; and it is a serious ob- 
jection to the whole, that the awful vision 
answers no purpose but that of ornament, 
and is impotent against the success and 

• Several specimeoa of Mickle'e infidelitj in 
tranelfttioD, which exceed all liberties ever taken in 
this way, are mentioned in the Quarterljr Review. 



glory of the navigators. A spirit of what- 
ever dimensions, that can neither over- 
whelm a ship nor even raise a tempest, is 
incomparably less terrible than a real hur- 
ricane. 

44. Camoens is still, in his shorter po- 
ems, esteemed the chief of Portu- BUnor 
guese poets in this age, and pos* ppMnsor 
sibly in every other ; his country- *''«"**»>•• 
men deem him their model, and judge of 
later verse by comparison with his. In 
every kind of composition then used in 
Portugal, he has left proofs of excellence. 
'* Most of his sonnets," says Bouterwek, 
'* have love for their theme, and they are 
df very unequal merit ; some are full of 
Petrarchic tenderness and grace, and 
moulded with classic correctness ; others 
are impetuous and romantic, or disfigured 
by false learning, or full of tedious pictures 
of the conflicts of passion with reason. 
Upon the whole, however, no Portuguese 
poet has so correctly seized the character 
of the sonnet as Camoens. Without ap- 
parent effort, merely by the ingenious con- 
trast of the first eight with the last six 
lines, he knew how to make these little 
effusions convey a poetic unity of ideas 
and impressions, after the model of the 
best Italian sonnets, in so natural a man- 
ner, that the first lines or quartets of the 
sonnet excite a soft expectation, which is 
harmoniously fulfilled by the tercets oi 
last six lines.*'* The same writer praises 
several other of the miscellaneous com 
positions of Camoens. 

45. But, though no Portuguese of the 
sixteenth century has come near to _. 
this illustrious poet, Ferreira en- *"^" 
deavonred, with much good sense, if ntf 
with great elevation, to emulate the didac 
tic tone of Horace, both in lyric poems ami 
epistles, of which the latter have bec>i 
most esteemed.f The classical school 
formed by Ferreira produced other poets 
in the sixteenth century ; but it seems to 
have been little in unison with the nation- 
al character. The reader will find as full 
an account of these as, if he is unacquaint- 
ed with the Portuguese language, he is 
likely to desire, in the author on whom I 
have chiefly relied. 

46. The Spanish ballads or romances 
are of very different ages. Some SfMmMi 
of them, as has been observed in taitoda. 
another place, belong to the fifteenth cen- 
tury; and there seems sufllcient ground 
for referring a small number to even an 
eariier date. But by far the greater por- 
tion is of the reign of Philip II., or even 



* Hiot of Portuguese Literature, p. 187. 
fid., p. 111. 
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that of his successor. The Moorish ro- 
mances, in general, and all those on the 
Cid, are reckoned by Spanish critics among 
the most modem. Those published by 
Depping and Dnran have rarely an air of 
the raciness and simplicity which usually 
distinguish the poetry of the people, and 
seem to have been written by poets of 
Valladohd or Madrid, the contemporaries 
of Cervantes, with a good deal of ele- 
gance, though not much vigour. The 
Moors of romance, the chivalrous gentle- 
men of Granada, were displayed by these 
Castilian poets in attractive colours ;* and 
much more did the traditions of their own 
heroes, especially of the Cid, the bravest 
and most noble-minded of them all, fur- 
nish materials for their popular sonn. 
Their character, it is observed by the la- 
test editor, is unlike that of the older ro- 
mances Of chivalry, which had been pre- 
served orally, as he conceives, down to 
the middle of the sixteenth century, wheii 
they were inserted in the Cancionero de 
Romances at Antwerp, 1555.f I have 



* Booterwek, Sismondi, and others* hare <}uot«d 
s ToinAnce» beginnioff Tanu Zayda y Adalifa, aa 
the effusion of an ortkodox seaU whicn had taken 
offence at tbaee encooiiums on iniidels. Whoever 
reads this little poem, which may be found in Dep- 
ping*8 collection, will see that it is written more as 
a humorous ridicnie on contemporary poets than a 
serious reproof. It is much more lively than the 
answer, which these modern critics also quote. 
Both these poems are of the end of the sixteenth 
century. Neither Bouterwek nor Sismondi has 
kept in mind the recent date of the Moorish ballads. 

t Duran, in preface to his Romancero of 1832. 
These Spaniah collectiona of songs and ballads, 
called Caiicioneros and Romanceroa, are very 
scarce, and there is some uncertainty among bibli- 
ographers as to their editions. According to 'Du- 
ran, this of Antwerp contalna many romances un- 
published before, and far older than those of the 
fifteenth century, collected in the Cancionero Gen- 
eral of 1516. It does not appear, perhapa, that the 
Dumber which can be referred with probability to a 
period anterior to 1400 is considerable, but they are 
very interesting. Among these are Loe Fronteri- 
Eoe, or songs which the Castilians used in their in- 
cursions on the Moorish frontier. . Theserwere pre- 
served orally, like other popular poetry. We find 
hi these early piecea, he saya, some tracea of the 
Arabian style, rather in the melancholy of its tone 
than in any aplendour of imagery, givmg as an in- 
stance aome Imee quoted by Sismondi, beginning, 
** Fonte frida, fonte frida, Fonte frida j con amor,** 
which are evidently very ancient. Sismondi says 
(Litt^rature do Midi, iii., 240) that it is difficult to 
explain the charm of this little poem but *'by the 
tone of truth and the absence of all oAifect;'* and 
Bouterwek calls it very nonsensical. It seems to 
me that some real story is shadowed in it under 
images in themselves of very little meaning, which 
may account for the tone of truth and pathos it 
breathea. 

The older romances are usually in alternate Ter- 
ses of eight and seven syllables, and the rh^rmes are 
eoMMwafi/, or real rhymes. The Msonencs is, how* 
aver, older than Lord Holland snpposea, who says 



been informed that an. earlier edition, 
printed in Spain, has lately been discov- 
ered. In these there is a certain prolixity 
and hardness of style, a wi^nt of connex- 
ion, a habit of repeating verses or entire 
passages from others. They have no- 
thing of the marvellous, nor borrow any- 
thing from Arabian sources. In some 
others of the more ancient poetry there 
are traces of the Oriental manner, and a 
peculiar tone of wild melancholy. The 
little poems scattered through the prose 
romance, entitled Laa Guerras de Grana- 
da, are rarely, as I should conceive, older 
than the reign of PhiUp II. These Span- 
ish ballads are known to our public, but 
generally with inconceivable advantage, 
by the very fine and animated translations 
of Mr. Lockhart.^ 



Scot. III. On Fbbnch and Gebmak Po- 

BTRT. 

French Poetry.^Uonsard.— His Followers.— Ger- 
man Poets. 

47. This was an age of verse in France ; 
and perhaps in no subsequent pe- p„neh 
riod do we find so long a catalogue poeu no- 
of her poets. Gonjet has record- "»«~«»- 
ed not merely the names, but the lives, in 
some measure, of nearly two hundred 
whose works were published in this half 
century. Of this number scarcely more 
than five or six are much remembered in 
their own country. It is possible, indeed, 
that the fastidiousness of French criticism, 
or their idolatiy of the age of Louis XIV., 
and of that of Voltaire, may have led to a 
little injustice in their estimate of these 
early versifiers. Our own prejudices are 
apt, of late, to take an opposite direction. 

48. A change in the character of French 
poetry, about the commencement change in 
of this period, is referriblc to the the tons 
general revolution of literature. Jjjf"""^ 
The allegorical personifications ^°*'^^' 



(Life of Lope de Vega, voL ii., p. 12) that it was 
not introduced till the end of the sixteenth century. 
It occurs in several that Dnran reckons ancient. 

The romance of the Conde Alarcos is probably 
of the fifteenth century. This is written in octo- 
syllable consonant rhymes, without division of 
strophes. The Moorish ballads, with a very few 
exceptions, belong to the reigns of Philip IF. and 
Phihp III.; and those of the Cid, about which ao 
much interest hss been taken, are the latest, and 
among th^ least valuable of all. All these are, I 
believe, written on the principle of assonancea. 

** An admirable romance on a bullfight, in Mr. 
Lockhart*s volume, is faintly to be tracea in one in* 
tioduced in Las Guerras de Granada ; but I have 
since found it much more at lensth in another col- 
lection, it is stilU however, hi less poetical than 
the English imitation. 
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which, from the era of the Roman de la 
Rose, had been the common field of verse, 
became far less usual, and gave place to 
an inundation of mythology and classical 
allusion. The Disir and Reine tTAmour 
of the older school became Cupid with his 
arrows and Venus with her doves; the 
theoloflical and cardinal virtues, which 
had gamed so many victories over Sensu- 
. ahte and Faus Shntiantj vanished them- 
* selves from a poetry which had generally 
enlisted itself under the enemy's banner. 
This cutting off of an old resource render- 
ed it necessary to explore other mines. 
All antiquity was ransacked for analogies ; 
and, where the images were not weari- 
somely commonplace, they were absurdly 
far-fetched. This revolution wiA certain- 
ly not instantaneous ; but it followed the 
rapid steps of philosoohicd learning, which 
had been nothing at the accession of Fran- 
cis I., and was everything at his death. 
In his court, and in that of his son, if bu- 
siness or gallantry rendered learhinff im- 
practicable, it was at least the mode to 
affect an esteem for it. Many names in 
the list of French poets are conspicuous 
for high rank, and a greater number are 
among the famous scholars of the age. 
These, accustomed to writing in Latin, 
sometimes in verse, and yielding a super- 
stitious homage to the mighty dead of an- 
tiquity, thought they ennobled their na- 
tive language by destroying her idiomatic 
purity. 

47. The prevalence, however, of this 
Ronsani P^^^'^^'y ^3* Chiefly Owing to one 
poet, of great though short-lived 
renown, Pierre Roosard. He was the 
first of seven contemporaries in song un- 
der Henry H., then denominated the 
French Pleiad; the others were Jodelle, 
Bellay, Baif, Thyard, Dorat, and Belleau. 
Ronsard, well acquainted with the ancient 
languages, and full of the most presump- 
tuous vanity, fancied that he was bom to 
mould the speech of his fathers into new 
forms more adequate to his genius. 
Je lis des nooveauz mots, 
J'en condamnai les vieux.* 

His style, therefore, is as barbarous, if the 
continual adoption of Latin and Greek de- 
rivatives renders a modern language barba- 
rous, as his allusions are pedantic. They 
are more ridiculously such in his amatory 
sonnets ; in his odes these faults are rath- 
er less intolerable, and there is a spirit 
and grandeur which show him to have 
possessed a poetical mind.f The popu- 
larity of Ronsard was extensive; and, 



* Goajflt, Bibliotb^oe Fnncaiee, xii, 190. 

♦ Jd., 216. 



though he sometimes complained of the 
neglect of the great, he wanted not the ap- 
probation of those whom poets are most 
ambitious to jdease. Charles IX. ad- 
dressed some Imes to Ronsard, which are 
really elegant, and, at least, do more hon- 
our to that prince than any^ing else re- 
corded of him ; and the verses of this poet 
are said to have lightened the weary 
hours of Mary Stuart^s imprisonment On 
his death in 1586, a funeral service was 
performed in Paris with the best music 
that the king could command ; it was at- 
tended by the Cardinal de Bourbon and an 
immense concourse ; euloaies in prose and 
verse were recited in the University ; and 
in those anxious moments, when the crown 
of France was almost in its agony, there 
was leisure to lament that Ronsard had 
been withdrawn. How differently attend- 
ed was the grave of Spenser !* 

60. Ronsard was capable of conceiving 
strongly, and bringing his conceptions in 
clear and forcible, though seldom in pure 
or well-chosen language before the mind. 
The poem, entitled Promesse, which will 
be found in Auguis's Recueil des Anciens 
Poetes, is a proof of this, and excels what 
little besides I have read of this poet.t 
Bouterwek, whose criticism on Ronsani 
appears fair and just, and who gives him, 
and those who belonged to his school, 
credit for perceivins the necessity of ele- 
vating the tone of French verse above the 
creeping manner of the allegorical rhy- 
mers, observes that, even in his errors, we 
discover a spirit striving upward, disdain- 
ing what is trivial, and restless in the pur- 
suit of excellence.! But such a spirit 
may produce very bad and tasteless po- 
etry. La Harpe, who admits Ronsard's 
occasional beauties and his poetic fire, is 
repelled by his scheme of versification, 
full of enjambemeTiSj as disgusting to a. cor- 
rect French >ear as they are, in a moderate 
use, pleasing to our own. After the ap- 
pearance of Malherbe, the poetry of Ron- 
sard fell into contempt, and the pure cor- 
rectness of Louis XI V.'s z^e was not like- 
ly to endure his barbarous innovations and 
false taste. ^ Balzac not long afterward 
turns his pedantry into ridicme, and, ad- 
mitting the abundance of the stream, adds 
that it was turbid. | In later times more 



• Id., 207. t Vol. IT., p. 136. 

t Geachicbte der PoSsie, t., 2U. 

6 OoQJct, 245. Malherbe scratched out aboat 
half from his copy of Ronsard, giving his reasons in 
the margin. Racan one dav looking over this.'ask- 
ed whether h% approved what he had not effaced. 
Not a bit more, replied Malherbe, than the rest. 

H Encore anjoara*bui il isst adroir6 par les Irois 
quarts du parlement de Paris, et g^n^ralement. par 
lea auirea parlemena de FVauce. L'universiti et 
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/ustice has been done to the spirit and im- 
agination of this poet, without repealing 
the sentence against his style.* 

61. The remaining stars of the Pleiad, 
Qii^r except perhaps Bellaj, sometimes 
Freneh called the French Ovid, and whose 
P®**"- " Regrets," or lamentations for his 
absence from France daring a residence 
at Rome, are almost as querulous, if not 
quite so reasonable, as those of his proto- 
type on the Ister,t seem scarce worthy of 
particular notice ; for Jodelle, the founder 
of the stage in France, has deserved much 
less credit as a poet, and fell into the fash- 
ionable absurdity of making French out 
of Greek. Raynouard bestows some eu- 
logy on Baif.| Those who came after- 
ward weHB sometimes imitators of Ron- 
sard, and, like most imitators of a faulty 
manner, far mpre pedantic and far-fetched 
than himself. An unintelligible refine- 
ment, that every nation in Europe seems 
in succession to have admitted into its po- 
etry, has consigned much then written in 
France to oblivion. As large a proportion 
of the French verse in this period seems 
to be amatory as of the Italian; and the 
Italian style is sometimes followed. But 
a simple and more lively turn of language, 
though without the naivete of Marot, often 
distinguishes these compositions. These 
pass 3ie bounds of decency not seldom ; 
a privilege which seems in Italy to have 
been reserved for certain Fescennine me- 
tres, and is not indulged to the solemnity 
of the sonnet or canzone. The Italian 
language is ill-adapted to the epigram, in 
which the French succeed so well.^ 

52. A few may be selected from the nu- 

Da nrnxiMM. ^^^^^ versifiers under the sons 

of Henry II. Amadis Jamyn, 

the pupil of Ronsard, was reckoned by his 

contemporaries almost a rival, and is more 

U» Jeiuites tiennent eocore son part contra la cour, 
et contre racad6ime. . . . Ce n est pat un poSte 
bien entier, c*e8t le commencement et la mati^re 
d*un po($te. Oji voit, dans sea osavrea, dea parties 
oaiaaantea, et a demi anim^a, d*un corps oui se 
forme, et qui ae fait, maia qui n*a ffarde a'eatre 
acheve. C'eat une grande source, il iaut TaTuuer ; 
maia c*e«te une source troublfte etboueuse; une 
source, oil non settlement il y a motna d'eap qua de 
limon, maia oft I'ordure empAche de couler I'eau.— 
(Euvres de Balzac, i., 670, and Goujet, ubi supra. 

• La Harpe. Bio|^r. Univ. 

t Goujet, xii., 128. Auguia. 

X *^ Baif is one or the poeta who, in my opinion, 
have happily contributea by their example to fix 
the rulea of our versification."— Journal dea Sa- 
vana. Feb., 18^. 

^ Ooujet devotee three volomea, the twelfth, thir- 
teenth, and fourteenth, of hia Bibliothi|que Fran- 
faiae, to the poeta of theae fifty years. Bouterwek 
and La Harpe have touched only on a very few 
names. In the Recueil dea Anciens Pontes, the ez* 
tracts from them occupy about a volume and a half. 



natural, less inflated and emphatic than 
his master.* This praise is by no means 
due to a more celebrated poet, Du Bartas. 
His productions, which are numerous, un- 
like those of his contemporaries, turn 
mostly upon sacred history; but his poem 
on the Creation, called La Semaine, is that 
which obtained most reputation, and by 
which alone he is now known. The 
translation by Silvester has rendered it in 
some measure familiar to the readers of * 
our old poetry; and attempts have been 
made, not without success, to show that 
l||ilton had been diligent in picking jewels 
from this mass of bad taste and bad wri- 
ting. Du Bartas, in his style, was a dis- 
ciple of Ronsard ; he affects words derived 
from the ancient languages, or, if founded 
on analogy, yet without precedent, and 
has as little naturalness or dignity in his 
images as purity in his idiom. But his 
imagination, though extravagant, is vigor- 
ous and original.f 

53. Pibrac, a magistrate of great integ- 
rity, obtained an extraordinary pibme. 
reputation by his quatrains; a ThifOTtm. 
series of moral tetrastichs in the style of 
Theognis. These first appeared in 1574, 
fifty in number, and were augmented to 
1*26 in later editions. They were contin- 
ually republished in the seventeenth cen- 
turv, and translated into many European 
and even Oriental languages. It cannot 
be wonderful that, in the change of taste 
and manners, they have ceased to be 
read. I An imitation of the sixth satire 
of Horace, by Nicolas Rapin, printed in 
the collection of Auguis, is good, and in 
very pure style.^ Philippe Desportes, 
somewhat later, chose a better sehool 
than that of Ronsard; he rejected its 
pedantry and affectation, and, by the study 
of TibuUus, as well as by his natural ge- 
nius, gave a tenderness' and grace to the 
poetry of love which those pompous ver- 
sifiers had never sought. He has been 



* Goujet, ziii., 229. Biogr. Univ. 

t Ooujet, ziii., 304. The Semaine of Du Bartas 
was printed thirty Umea within aix yeara,and trana- 
lated into Latin, Italian. German; and Spanish, aa 
well aa Engliah.—ld., 313, on the authority of La 
Croix du Maine. 

Ou Bartas, according to a French writer of the 
next centurv, uaed methods of ezcitin|[ hia imagi- 
nation which I recommend to the attention of young 
poets. L*on dit en France, que Du Bartaa aupara- 
vant que de faire cetle belle description de cheval 
ou il a ai bien rencontri, a'enfermoit quelquefoia 
dana une chambre, et se OMttant k quatre pattes, 
aoufiloit, hennissott, gambadoit, tiroit dea raadee« 
alloit ramble, le trot, le galop, k courbette, et ta- 
choit par toutes aortea de moyens k bien contrefaire 
le cheval— Naud^'a Conaid^rationa aur lea Coupa 
d'EaUt., p. 47. 

t Goujet, xii., 266. Biogr. Univ. 

i Recueil dea Peetes, v., 361. 
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esteemed the precunor of a better era ; 
and his versification is rather less law- 
less,* according to La Harpe, than that or 
his predecessors. . 

54. The rules of metre became gnidu- 
Fnsnch nw- ^^Y established. Few writers 
ire and ver- of this period neglect the alter- 
■ifleaiion. nation of masculine and femi- 
nine rhymes ;t but the open vowel will be 
found in several of the earlier. Du Bartas 
almost affects the eniambement, or contin- 
uation of the sense beyond the couplet ; 
and even Desportes does not avoid it. 
Their metres are various; the Alexan- 
drine, if so we may call it, or verse of 
twelve syllables, was occasionally adopt- 
ed by Ronsard, and in time displaced the 
old verse of ten syllables, which became 
appropriated to the lighter style. The 
sonnets, as far as I have observed, are 
regular ; an# this form, which had been 
very little known in France, after being 
introduced by Jodelle and Ronsard, be- 
came one of the .most popular modes of 
composition.^ Several attempts were 
made to naturalize Latin verse ; but this 
pedantic innovation could not long have 
success. Specimens of it may be found 
in Pasquier.^ 

55. It may be said, perhaps, of French 
Genermi P^.^^T *° general, but at least in 
ehtruter this period, that it deviates less 
of French fpom a certain standard than any 
^^'^^' other. It is not often low, as may 

* Gbujet, xiv., 63. La Harpe. Auguis, ▼., 349- 
377. 

f Grevin, about 1558, is an exception.— Goujet, 
xii.. 159 t BoQterwek, ▼., 212. 

^ Recherchea de la France, I. irii., c. II. Baif 
haa paaaed'for the inventor of tbia fooKah art in 
France, whicb waa more common there than in 
England. But Proaper Marchand aacribea a trans- 
lation of tbe Iliad and Odyaaey into regular French 
hexameters to one Mousset, of whom nothing is 
Lnown ; on no better authority, however, than a 
Taffue paaaage of D*Aubi^^, who "remembered 
to nave aeen aoch a book aixtv yeara ago." Though 
Mousset may be imaginary, he fornianea an article 
to Marchand, who brin^ together a good deal of 
learning aa to the Latinixed French metrea of the 
aixteenth century.— Dicttonnaire Hiatorique. 

Paaaerat, Ronaard, Nicolaa Rapin, and Paaquier 
tried their hands in tbia atyle. Rapin improved 
vpon it by rhyming in Sapphica. The following 
Btanzaa are from hia ode on the death of Ronaard : 
Voua que lea ruiaaeaux d*Helicon frequentez, 
Vous que les jardina aolitairea hantez, 
Et le fonda dea bote, curieux de choiair 
L*ombre et le loiair. 
Qui vivant bien loin de la fange et du bruit, 
£t de ces grandeura que le peuple poursoit, 
£stimiz les vers que la muse aprea voua 
Trempe de miel doux. 
Notre grand Ronsard, de ce monde aorti. 
Lea elKirta demiera de la Parque a aenti ; 
Sea faveura n^ottt pu le garantir enfin 

Cnntre le destin, dec, dte. 

Paaquier, ubi aupra. 



be imputed to the earlier writers, becauM 
a peculiar style, removed from common 
speech, and supposed to be classical, was 
a condition of satisfying the critics ; it is 
not often obscure, at least in syntax, as 
the Italian sonnet is apt to be, because 
the genius of the language and the habits 
of society demanded perspicuity. But it 
seldom delights us by a natural sentiment 
or unaffected grace of diction, because 
both one and the other were fettered by 
conventional rules. The monotony of 
amorous song is more wearisome, if that 
be possible, than among the Italians. 

56. The characteristics of German verse 
impressed upon it by the meister- oenma 
singers still remained, though the P^ry. 
songs of those fraternities seem to have 
ceased. It was chiefly didactic or reli- 
gious, often satirical, and employing the 
veil of apologue. Luther, Hans Sachs, 
and other more obscure names,' ^re count- 
ed among the fabulists ; but the most suc- 
cessful was Burcard Waldis, whose fables, 
partly from .£sop, partly original, were 
first published in 1548. The Froschmau- 
seler of RoUenhagen, in 1545, is in a sim- 
ilar style of political and moral apologue, 
with some liveliness of description, ris- 
chart is another of the moral satirists, but 
extravagant in style and humour, resem- 
bling Rabelais, of whose romance he gave 
a free translation. One of his poems. Die 
Gluckbafte Schiff, is praised by Bouter- 
wek for beautiful descriptions and happy 
inventions ; but, in general, he seems to 
be the Skelton of Germany. Many Ger- 
man ballads belong to this period, partly 
taken from the old tales of chivalry : io 
these the style is humble, with no poetry 
except that of invention, which Is not 
their own ; yet they are true-hearted and 
unaffected, and better than what the next 
age produced.* • 



Sect. IV. On £noli8H^Poetb% . 

Paradise of Dainty Devices. — Sackville. — Gaa- 
coyne. — Si>ense(*s Shepherd's Kalendar. — Inv 
provement in Poetry.— England's Helicon.— Sid 
ney. — Shakspeare*a Poems. — Poets near the 
Cloae of the Century.— Translationa.— Scots and 
Ei^lish Ballade. — Spenser's Fa<{ry Queen. 

57. The poems of Wyatt and Surrey, 
with several more, first appeared ^^din 
in 1557, and were published in a or Dainty 
little book, entitled Tottel's Mis- ^^*«* 
cellanies. But as both of these belonged 
to the reign of Henry VIII., their poetry 
has come already under our review. It 
is probable that Lord Yaux's short pieces, 

_,-! 

♦ Po»;terwek, vol. ix. Heinsius, vil. iv. 
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which are next to those of Surrey and 
Wyatt in merit, were written before the 
middle of the century. Some of these are 
published in Tottel, and others in a scarce 
collection, the first edition of which was 
in 1576, quaintly named The Paradise of 
Dainty Devices. The poems in this vol- 
ume, as in that of Tottel, are not coeval 
with its publication ; it hajs been supposed 
to represent the a^e of Mary full as much 
as that of Elizabeth, and one of the chief 
contributors, if not framers of the col- 
lection, Richard Edwards, died in 1566. 
Thirteen poems are by Lord Vauz, who 
certainly did not survive the reign of 
Mary. 

58. We are indebted to Sir Egerton 
CharactOT Brydges for the republication! in 
ofihis his British Bibliographer, of the 
ooueetioa. Paradisc of Dainty Devices, of 
which, though there had been eight edi- 
tions, it is said that not above six copies 
existed.* The poems are almost all short, 
and by more nearly thirty than twenty 
different authors. ^* They do not, it must 
be admitted," says their editor, '^ belong 
to the higher classes; they are of the 
moral and didactic kind. In their subject 
there is too little variety, as they deal 
very generally in the commonplaces of 
ethics, such as the fickleness and caprices 
of love, the falsehood and instability of 
friendship, and the vanity of all human 
pleasures. But many of these are ofYen 
expressed with a vigour which would do 

credit to any lera If my partiality 

does not mislead me, there is in most of 
these short pieces some of that indescri- 
bable attraction which springs from the 
colouring of the heart. The charm of 
imagery is wanting, but the precepts in- 
culcated seem to flow from the feelings of 
an overloaded bosom." Edwards he con- 
siders, probably with justice, as the best 
of the contributors, and Lord Vaux the 
next. We should be inclined to give as 
high a place to William Hunnis, were his 

E reductions all equal to one little poem ;t 
ut too often he falls into trivial morality 
and a ridiculous excess of alliteration. 

* Beloe's Anecdotes of Literature, toI. v. 

t This song is printed in Csmpbeirs Specimens 
of English Poets, tol. i, p. 1 17. It begins, 
" When firat mine eyes did riew and msili.*' 

The little poem of Edwards, called Amantium 
Ir«, has often been reprinted in modem collections, 
and IS reckoned by Brydges one of the most heao- 
tiful in tbe language. But- hardly any liffht poem 
of this early period is superior to some Tines ad- 
dressed to Isabella Markham by Sir John Harring- 
ton, of the date of 1564. If these are genuine, and 
I know nut how to dispute it, they are as polished 
as any written at the close of the queen s reign. 
These are not in the Paradise of Dainty Derices. 

Vol. I.— X X 



The amorous poetry is the best in this 
Paradise ; it is not imaginative or very 
graceful, or exempt from the false taste 
of antithetical conceits, but sometimes 
natural and pleasing; the serious pieces 
are in general very heavy, yet there is a 
dignity and strength in some of the de> 
votional strains. They display the reli / 
gious earnestness of that age with a kind 
of austere philosophy in their views oi 
life. Whatever, indeed, be the subject, a 
tone of sadness reigns through this mis- 
named Paradise of Daintiness, as it does 
through all the English poetry of this par- 
ticular age. It seems as if the confluence 
of the poetic melancholy of the Petrarch* 
ists, with tbe reflective seriousness of the 
Reformation, overpowered the lighter sen- 
timents of the soul ; and some have ima- 
gined, I know not how justly, that the 
persecutions of Mary's reign contributed 
to this effect. 

59. But at the close of that darit period, 
while bigotry might be expected sackTHis's < 
to render the human heart torpid, wdocUon. 
and the English nation seemed too fully 
absorbed in relicious and political discon- 
tent to take much relish in literary amuse- 
ments, one man shone out for an instant 
in the higher walks of poetry. This was 
Thomas Sackville, many years afterward 
Lord Buck hurst, and high treasurer of 
England, thus withdrawn from the haunts 
of the muses to a long and honourable 
career of active life. The Mirrour of 
Magistrates, published in 1559, is a col- 
lection of stories by different authors, on 
the plan of Boccaccio's prose work, De 
Casibus virorum illustrium, recounting the 
misfortunes and reverses of men eminent 
in English history. It was designed to 
form a series of dramatic soliloquies united 
in one interlude.* Sackville, who seems 
to have planned the scheme, wrote an In 
duction or prologue, and also one of the 
stories, that of the first Duke of Bucking- 
ham. The Induction displays best his 
poetical genius; it is, like much earlier 
poetry, a representation of allegorical per- 
sonages, but with a fertility of imagination, 
vividness of description, and strength of 
language which not only leaves his pre- 
decessors far beliind, but may fairly be 
compared with some of the most poetical 
passages in Spenser. Sackville's Induc- 
tion forms a hnk which unites the school 
of Chaucer and Lydgate to the Fafiry 



* Warton, iv., 40. A copious account of the 
Mirrour for Magistrates occupies the forty-eighth 
and three following sections of the History of Poetry, 

(>. 33-105. In this Warton haa introduced raiber a 
ong analysis of the Inferno of Dante, which he 
seems to have thought little known to the Enfflish 
public, as in that age, I believe, was the case.-^ 
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Queen. It would certainly be vain to look 
ip Chaucer, wherever Chaucer is original, 
for the grand creations of Sackville's 
fancy, yet we should never find any one 
who would rate SackviUe above Chaucer. 
The strength of an ea^le is not to be 
measured only by the height of his place, 
but by the time that he continues on the 
wing. Sackville^s Induction consists of 
a few hundred lines ; and even in these 
there is a monotony of gloom and sorrow, 
which prevents us from wishing it to be 
longer. It is truly styled by Campbell a 
landscape on which the sun never shines. 
Chaucer is various, flexible, and observant 
of all things in outward nature or in the 
heart of man. But SadLviUe is far above 
the frigid elegance of Surrey ; and, in the 
first days of the virgin reign, is the herald 
of that splendour in which it was to close. 
60. English poetry was not speedily 
iDfbrioriiy of "animated by the example of 
poets in the Sackvillc. His ^enius stands 
gjrty ywra of absolutely alone m the age to 
Euubetii. ^hich, as a poet, he belongs. 
Not that there was any deficiency in the 
number of versifiers; the Mqses were 
honoured by the frequency, if not by the 
dignity, of their worshippers. A diflferent 
sentence will be found in some books; 
and it has become common to elevate the 
Elizabethan age in one undiscriminating 
panegyric. For wise counsellors, indeed, 
and acute politicians, we could not, per- 
haps, extol one part of that famous reign at 
the expense of another. Cecil and Bacon, 
Walsingham, Smith, and Sadler, belong to 
the earlier days of the queen. But, in a 
literary point of view, the contrast is great 
between the first and second moiety of 
her four-and-forty years. We have seen 
this already in other subjects than poetry ; 
and in that we may appeal to such parts 
of the Mirrour of Magistrates as are not 
written by SackviUe, to the writings of 
Churchyard, or to those of Gouge and 
Turberville. These writers scarcely ven- 
ture to leave the ground, or wander in the 
fields of fancy. They even abstain from 
the ordinary commonnlaces of verse, as 
if afraid that the reaaer should distrust 
or misinterpret their images. The first 
who deserves to be mentioned as 
^^^'^^ an exception is George Gasooyne, 
whose Steel Glass, published in 1576, is 
the earliest instance of English satire, and 
has strength and sense enough to deserve 
respect. Chalmers has praised it highly. 
" Tnere is a vein of sly sarcasm in this 
piece, which appears to me to be original ; 
and his intimate knowledge of mainkind 
enabled him to give a more curious picture 
of the dress, mantlbrs, amusements, and 



folHes of the times, than we meet with m 
almost any other author. His Steel Gian 
is among the first specimens of blank 
verse in our language. " This blank verse, 
however, is but inmfiferently constructed. 
Gascoyne's long poem, called The Fruits 
of War, is in the doggerel style of his age ; 
and the general commendations of Chal- 
mers on this poet seem rather hyperboli- 
cal. But his minor poems, especially one 
called The Arraignment of a Lover, have 
much spirit and gayety;* and we may 
leave him a respectable place among the 
Elizabethan versifiers. 

61. An epoch was made, if we may 
draw an inference from the lai)- 
guaffe of contemporaries, by the 

Kublicatiou of Spenser's Shep- 
erd's Kalendar in 1579.t His primary 
idea, that of adapting a pastoral to every 
month of the year, was pleasing and on- 
ginal, though he has frequently neglected 
to observe the season, even when it was 
most abundant in appropriate imagery. 
But his Kalendar is, in another respect, 
original, at leaSt when compared with the 
pastoral writings of that age. This spe- 
cies of composition had become so much 
the favourite of courts, that no language 
was thought to suit it but that of court- 
iers, which, with all its false beauties of 
thought and expression, was transferred 
to the mouths of shepherds. A striking 
instance of this had lately been .shown in 
the Aminta ; and it was a proof of Spen- 
ser's judgment, as well as genius, that he 
struck out a new line of pastoral, far more 
natural, and, therefore, more pleasing, so 
far as imitation of nature is the source of 
poetical pleasure, instead of vying, in our 
more harsh and uncultivated language, 
with the consummate elegance of Tasso. 
It must be admitted, however, that he fell 
too much into the opposite extreme, and 
gave a Doric rudeness to his dialogue 
which is a little repulsive to our taste. 
The dialect of Theocritus is musical to 
our ears, and free from vulgarity ; praises 
which we cannot bestow on the uncouth 
provincial rusticity of Spenser. He has 
been less justly censured on another ac- 
count, for interminglinff allusions to the 
political history and religious differences 
of his own times ; and an in^renious critic 
has asserted that the description of the 
grand and beautiful objects of nature^ with 

* Ellis*8 Specimens. Campbeirt Specimens, ii, 
14a 

t The Shepherd's Kalendar was printed anony- 
moQslf . It is ascribed to Sidney by WheUtcme m 
a monody on his death in 1586. But Webbe, in his 
Discourse on English Poeste, published the i 
year, mentions Spenser by same. 
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well-selected scenes of rand life, real bat 
not coarse, constitute ^e onW proper nia> 
terials of pastoral poetry. These limits* 
tions, however, seem little conformable to 
the practice of poets or the taste of man- 
kind ; and if Spenser has erred in the al- 
legorical part of his pastorals, he has done 
so in company with most of those who 
have tuned the shepherd's pipe. Several 
of VirgiFs Eclogues, and certamly the best, 
have a meaning beyond the simple songs 
of the hamlet ; and it was notorious that 
the Portuguese and Spanish pastoral ro- 
ipances, so popular in Spenser's age, teem- 
ed with delineations of real chalracter, and 
sometimes were the minrors of real story. 
In fact, mere [mstoral must soon become 
insipid, unless it borrows something from 
active life or elevated philosophy. The 
most interesting parts of the Shepheid's 
Kalendar are of this description ; for Spen- 
ser has not displayed the powers of his 
own imagination so strongly as we might 
expect in pictures of natural scenery. 
This poem has spirit and beauty in many 
passages ; but it is not much read in the 
present day, nor does it seem to be ap- 
proved by modem critics. It was other- 
wise formerly. Webbe, in his Discourse 
of Enfflish Poetr^r, 1586, calls Spenser 
" the nghtest English poet he ever read," 
and thinks he would have surpassed The- 
ocritus and Virgil " if the coarseness of 
our speech had been no greater impedi- 
ment to him than their pure native tongues 
were to them." And Drayton says, " Mas- 
ter Edmund Spenser had done enough for 
the immortality of his name had he only 
given us his Shepherd's Kalendar, a mas- 
terpiece, if any.'** 

69. Sir Philip Sidney; in his Defence 
sidiiey*^ of Poesie» which may have been 
daraeierof written at any time betweeu 
ooowmpo- ]5Qi and his death in 1686, la- 
nrj poMt. m^^^3 ^jjj^^ tt poesy, thus embra- 
ced in all other places, should only find in 
our time a bad welcome in England;" 
and, after praising Sackville, Surrey, and 
Spenser for the Shepherd's Kalendar, does 
not " remember to have seen many more 
that have poetical sinews iti them. For 
proof whereof, let but most of the ver- 
ses be put into prose, and then ask the 
meaning, and it will be found that one 
verse did but beget another, without or- 
dering at the first what should be at the 
last ; which becomes a confused mass of 
words, with a tinkling sound of rhyme, 
barely accompanied with reason. .... 
Truly many of-such writingjs as come un- 
der the banner of irresistible love, if I 



* Preface to Drayton's Pastorela. 



were a mistress, would never persuade me 
they were in love ; so coldly they apply 
fiery speeches, as men that had rather read 
lovers' writings, and so caught up certain 
swelling phrases, than that, in truth, they 
feel those passions." 

63. It cannot be denied that some of 
these blemishes are by no means improve- 
unusual in the writers of the iMntBooo 
Elizabethan age, as, in truth, they ^^^ 
are found also in much other poe- 
try of, many countries. But a change 
seems to have come over the spirit of 
English poetry soon after 1580. Sidney, 
Raleigh, Lodge, Breton, Marlowe, Greene, 
Watson, are the chief contributors to a 
collection called England's Helicon, pub- 
lished in 1600, and comprising many of the 
fugitive pieces of the last twenty years. 
Davison's Poetical Rhapsody, in 1603, is 
a miscellany of the same class. A few 
other collections are known to have ex- 
isted, but are still more scarce than these. 
England's Helicon, by far the most im- 
portant, has been reprinted in the same 
volume of the British Bibliographer as the 
Paradise of Dainty Devices, in this jux- 
taposition the difference of their tone is 
very perceptible. Love occupies by far 
the chief portion of the later miscellany; 
and love no longer pining and melancholy, 
but sportive and boastful. Every one is 
familiar with the beautiful song of Mar- 
lowe, " Come live with me and be my 
love ;" and with the hardly less beautiful 
answer ascribed to Raleigh. Lodge has 
ten pieces in this collection, and Breton 
eight. These are generally full of beauty, 
grace, and simplicity ; and, while in read- 
ing the productions of Edwards and his 
coadjutors every sort of allowance is to 
be made, and we can only praise a little 
at intervals, these lyrics, twenty or thirty 
years later, are among the best in our 
language. The conventional tone is that 
of pastoral ; and thus, if they have less of 
the depth sometimes shown in serious 
poetry, they have less also of obscurity 
and false refinement.* 

64. We may easily perceive, in the lit* 
erature of the later penod of the Rai^gtioq 
queen, what our biographical or moral 
knowledge confirms, that much •««c'»»y- 
of the austerity characteristic of her ear- 
lier years had vanished away. The course 
of time, the progress of vanity, the prev- 



• Ellia, in the second volume of hia Specimena 
of Engliah PoeU, baa t&ken largely from thia col- 
lection. It moat be owned that hia good Uate in 
aelection gitea a higher notion of the poetrj of thia 
age than, on the whole, it would be found to de- 
aerve ; yet there is ao much of excellence in £n^ 
land'a Helicon, that he has been compelled to omit 
many piecea of great merit. 
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alent dislike, above all, of the Puritans, 
arowed enemies of gayety, concurred 
to this change. The most distinguished 
courtiers, Raleigh, Essex, Blount, and we 
must add Sidney, were men of brilliant 
virtues, but not without license of morals ; 
while many of the wits and poets, such 
as Nash, Greene, Peele, Marlowe, were 
notoriously of very dissolute lives. 

65. The graver strains, however, of re- 
Sertoua ligion and philosophy were still 
v^n- heard in verse. The Soul's Er- 
rand, printed anonymously in Davison^s 
Rhapsody, and ascribed by Ellis, probably 
without reason, to Silvester, is character-' 
ized by strength, condensation, and sim- 
plicity.* And we might rank in a re- 
spectable place among these English po- 
ets, though I think he has been lately 
overrated, one whom the jealous law 
too prematurely deprived of life, Robert 
Southwell, executed as a seminary priest 
in 1591, under one of those persecuting 
statutes which even the traitorous rest- 
lessness of the EngUsh Jesuits cannot 
excuse. Southwell's poetry wears a deep 
tinge of gloom, which seems to presage a 
catastrophe too usual to have been unex- 
I^cted. It is, as may be supposed, almost 
wholly religious ; the shorter pieces are 
the best.t 

66. Astrophel and Stella, a series of 
Poetiy of amatory poems by Sir Philip Sid- 
Sidoey. ney, though written nearly ten 
years before, was published in 1501. 
These sonffs and sonnets recount the 
loves of Sidney and Lady Rich, sister of 
Lord Essex; and it is rather a sing^ular 
circumstance that, in her own and her 
husband's lifetime, this ardent courtship of 
a married woman should have been deem- 
ed fit for publication. Sidney's passion 
seems, indeed, to have been unsuccess- 
ful, but far enough from being platonict 



* Campbell reckooithia, and 1 think justly, among 
the best pieces of the Elizabethan age. Brydges 
gives it to Raleigh without evidence, and, we may 
add, without probability. It ia found in manuscripts, 
according to Mr. CampbeU, of the date of 1593. 
Such poeme as this could only be written by a man 
who had seen and thought much ; while the ordina- 
ry Latin and halian verses of the age mi^bt be 
written by any one who had a knack of imitation 
and a good ear. 

t I am not aware that Southwell has gained any- 
thing bjr a republication of his entire poems m 
1817. Headley and Ellis had culled the best speci- 
mens. St. Peter's Complaint, the longest of his 
poems, is wordy and teaioue ; and in reading the 
volume I found scarce anything of merit which I 
had not seen before. 

X Godwin having several yeara since made 
some observations on Sidney*s amour with Lady 
Rich, a circumstance which such biographers as 
Dr. Zouch took good care to suppress, a gentle- 
man who published an edition of Sidney's E^fence 



Astrophel and Stella is too much disfig- 
ured by conceits, but is in some places 
very beautiful ; and it is strange that 
Chalmers, who reprinted Turberville and 
Warner, should have left Sidney out of 
his collection of British poets. A poem 
by the writer just mentioned, Warner, 
with the quaint title, Albion's England, 
1586, has at least the equivocal merit of 
great length. It is rather legendary than 
historical; some passages are pleasing, 
but it is not a work of genius, and the 
style, though natural, seldom rises above 
that of prose. 

67. Spenser^s Epithalamium on his own 
marriage, written perhaps in 1594, spKhaia. 
is of a far higher nK>od than any- miumor 
thing we have named. It is a speaser. 
strain redolent of a bridegroom's joy and 
of a poet's fancy. The English language 
seems to expand itself with a copiousness 
unknown before, while he pours forth the 
varied imagery of this splendid little poem. 
I do not know any other nuptial song, an- 
cient or modem, of equal beauty. It is 
an intoxication of ecstasy, ardent, noble, 
and pure. But it pleased not Heaven that 
these dav-dreams of genius and virtue 
should beVmdisturbed. 

68. Shakspeare*s Venus and Adonis ap- 
pears to have been published in poenw of 
1593, and his ilape of Lucrece Shakspeare. 
the following year. The redundance of 
blossoms in these juvenile effusions of his 
unbounded fertility obstructs the reader's 
attention, and sometimes almost leads us 
to give him credit for less reflection and 
sentiment than he will be found to display. 
The style is flowing, and, in general, more 
perspicuous than the Elizabethan poets 
are wont to be. But I am not sure that 
they would betray themselves for the 
yorks of Shakspeare, had they been anon- 
ymously published. 

69. In the last decad of this century 
several new poets came forward, naniei and 
Samue] Daniel is one of these. Drayton. 
His Complaint of Rosamond, and proba- 
bly many of his minor poems, belong to 
tms period ; and it was also that of his 
greatest popularity. On the death of 
Spenser in 1598, he was thought worthy 
to succeed him as poet laureate ; and some 
of his contemporaries ranked him in the 
second place ; an eminence due rather to 
the purity of his language than to its vig- 
our.* Michael Drayton, who first tried 



of Poetry thought fit to indulge in recriminating 
attacks on Godwin. It is singular that men of 
sense and education should persist in fancying that 
such arguments are likely to convince any dupaa- 
aionate reader. 
* British Bibliographer, vol. ii Headley remarki 
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his shepherd^s pipej^nith some success, in 
the usual style, published his Barons* 
Wars in 1598. They relate to the last 
years of Edward IL, and conclude with 
the exeuUion of Mortimer under his son. 
This poem, therefore, seems to possess a 
sufficient unity, and, tried by rules of crit- 
icism, might be thought not far removed 
from the class of epic ; a dignity, howev- 
er, to which it has never pretended. But 
in its conduct Drayton follows history 
very closely, and we are kept too much 
in mind of a common chronicle. Though 
not very pleasing, however, in its general 
effect, this poem, The Baroiis' Wars, con- 
tains several passages of considerable 
beauty, which men of greater renown, 
especially Milton, who availed himself 
largely of all the poetry of the preceding 
age, have been willing to imitate. 

70. A more remarkable poem is that of 
Noac«Td- ^^^ ^^^^ Davies, afterward chief- 
iMum or justice of Ireland, entitled Nosce 
Dsvies. T^ipsum, published in 1600, usu- 
ally, though rather inaccurately, called his 
poem on the Immortality of the Soul. 
Perhaps no language can produce a poem, 
extending to so great a length, of more 
condensation of thought, or in which few- 
er languid verses will be found. Yet, ac- 
cording to some definitions, the Nosce 
Teipsum is wholly unpoetical, inasmuch,, 
as it shows no passion and little fancy. 
If it reaches the heart at all, it is through 
the reason. But, since strong argument 
in terse and correct style fails not to give, 
us pleasure in prose, it seems strange that 
it should lose its effect when it gains the 
aid of regular metre to gratify the ear and 
assist the memory. Lines there are in 
Davies which far outweigh much of the 
descriptive and imaginative poetry of the 
last two centuries, whether we estimate 
them by the pleasure they impart to us, or 
by the intellectual vigour they display. 
Experience has shown that the faculties 
peculiarly deemed poetical are frequently 
exhibited in a considerable degree, but 
very few have been able to preserve a 
perspicuous brevity, without stiffness or 
pedantry (allowance made for the subject 
and the times), in metaphysical reasoning, 
so successfully as Sir John Davies. 

71. Hairs Satires are tolerably known, 
flatiras of P^rtJy ^^ account of the subse- 
iiaii, Mar- quent celebrity of the author in 
Mon, and a veVy different province, and 

• partly from a notion, to which 
he gave birth by announcing the claim, 
that he was the first English satirist. In 



that Daniel was spoken of by contemporary critics 
as the polisher and purifier of the Engusb language.. 



a general sense of svU^r, H^e have seen 
that he had been anticipated by Gascoyne; 
but Hall has more of the direct Juvenalian 
invective, which he may have reckoned 
essential to that species of poetry. They 
are deserving of regard in themselves. 
Warton has made many extracts from 
Hairs Satires: he praises in them ''a 
classical precision to which English poe- 
try had yet rarely attained ;" and calls the 
versification "equally energetic and ele- 
gant."* The former epithet may be ad- 
mitted ; but elegance is hardly compatible 
with what Warton owns to be the chief 
fault of Hall, " his obscurity, arising from 
a remote phraseology, constrained combi- i 
nations, unfamiliar allusions, elliptical 
apostrophes, and abruptness of expres- 
sion.'* Hall is, in fact, not only so harsh 
and rugged that he cannot be read with 
much pleasure, but so obscure, in very 
many places, that he cannot be under- 
stood, at ajl, his lines frequently bearing 
no visible connexion in sense or grammar 
with their neighbours. The stream is 
powerful,, but turbid and often choked.f 
Marston and Donne may be added to Hall 
in this style of poetry, as belonging to the 
sixteenth century, though the satires of 
the latter were not published till long af- 
terward. With as much obscurity as 
Hall, he has a still more inharmonious 
versification, and not nearly equal vigour. 
73. The roughness of these satiric^ po- 
ets was, perhaps, studiously affect- m^^^,^ 
ed ; for it was not much in unison non or 
with the general tone of the age. E»»«"«h 
It requires a good deal of care to ^*'**' 
avoid entirely the combinations of conso- 
nants that clog our language; nor have 
Drayton or Spenser always escaped this 
embarrassment. But in the lighter poe- 
try of the queen's last years, a remarka- 
ble sweetness of modulation has always 
been recognised. This has sometimes 
been attributed to the general fondness 
for music. It is at least certain that some 
of our old madrigals are as beautiful in 
language as they are in melody. Several 
collections were published in the reign of 
Elizabeth. t And it is evident that the re- 



• Hist, of English Poetry, iv., 338. 

i Hairs Satires are praised by Campbell, as well 
as Warton, full as much, in my opfni6n, as ihej 
desenre. Warton has compared Marston with Half, 
and concludes that the latter is more " elegant, ex 
act, and elaborate." More so than his rival he may 
by possibility be esteemed ; but these three epithets 
cannot be predicated of his satires in any but a rel 
etive sense. 

t Moriey*s Musical Airs, 1594, and another col- 
Itetion in 1 597, contain some pretty songs.— British 
Bibliographer, L, 342. A few of these madrigals 
will also be found in Mr. C«npbell*Si Specimens. 
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gard to the capacity of his verse for mar- 
riage with music, that was before the po- 
et's mind, would not only polish his metre, 
but give it grace and sentiment, while it 
banished also the pedantiy, the antithesis, 
the prolixity which had disfigured the ear- 
lier lyric poems. Their measures becanie 
more vanous : though the quatrain, alter- 
nating by eight and six syllables, was still 
very popular, we find the trochaic verse 
of seven sometimes ending with a double 
rhyme, usual towards the end of the 
queen's reign. Many of these occur in 
England's Helicon, and in the poems of 
Si&ey. 

73. The translations of ancient poets 
Tnnitathm ^Y P^aier, Golding, Stanyhurst, 
of Homer by and Several more, do not chal- 
ciupomn; lenge our attention; most of 
them, in fact, being very wretched per- 
formances.* Marlowe, a more celebrated 
name, did not, as has commonly been said, 
translate the poem of Hero and Leander 
ascribed to Musaeus, but expanded it into 
what he calls six Sestiads on the same 
subject ; a paraphrase, in every sense of 
the epithet, of the most licentious kind. 
This he left incomplete, and it was finish- 
ed by Chapman.t But the most remark- 
able productions of this kind are the Iliad 
of Chapman and the Jerusalem of Fairfax, 
both pnnted in 1600 ; the former, however, 
containing in that edition but fifteen books, 
to which the rest was subisequently added. 
Pope, after censuring the haste, negli- 
gence, and fustian lai^age of Chapman, 
observes " that which is to be allowed him, 
and which very much contributed to cover 
his defects, is a free, daring spirit that ani- 
mates his translation, which is something 
like what one might imagine Homer him- 
self would have written before he arrived 
at years of discretion." He mijght have 
added that Chapman's translation, with 
all its defects, is often exceedingly Ho- 
meric ; a praise which Pope himself seldom 
attained. Chapman deals abundantly in 
compound epithets, sonfe of which have 
retained their place ; his verse is rhymed, 
of fourteen syllables, which corresponds 
to the hexameter better than the decasyl- 
labic couplet ; he is often uncouth, often 
unmusical, and often low ; but the spirited 
and raind flow of his metre makes him re- 
spectable to lovers of poetry. Waller, it 
is said, could not read him without tran- 
sport. It must be added, that he is an un- 
faithful translator, and interpolated much. 



" WattOD, chap. Iit., has gone Tery laboriously 
into this aabjecL 

t Marlowe's poem is republished in the Reslituta 
of Sir Egerton Brydges. It is singular that Warton 
should hATe taken it for a translation of lluaeus. 



besides the general redundancy of hiB 
style.* 

74. Fairfax's Tasso has been more prais- 
ed, and is better known. Campbell ruma, 
has called it, in rather strong terms, Fairftz. 
" one of the glories of Elizabeth^ reign.** 
It is not the first version of the Jerusalem, 
one very literal and prosaic having been 
made by Carew in 1594.t That of Fair- 
fax, if it does not represent the grace of 
its original, and deviates also too much 
f^om its sense, is by no means deficient in 
spirit and vigour. It has been considered 
as one of the earliest works in which the 
obsolete English, which had not been laid 
aside in the days of SackviUe, and which 
Spenser affected to preserve, gave way to 
a style not much differing, at least in point 
of smgle words and phrases, from that of 
the present age. But this praise is equally 
due to Daniel, to Drayton, and to others 
of the later Elizabethan poets. The trans- 
lation of Ariosto by Sir John Harrington, 
in 1501, is much inferior. . 

75. An injudicious endeavour to substi- 
tute the Latin metres for those Enpiojaeot 
congenial to our language met or mSaM 
with no more success than it nmmnB. 
deserved,' unless it may be called sue 
cess that Sidney, and even Spenser, were 
for a moment seduced into approbation of 
it. Gabriel Harvey, best now remember- 
ed as the latter*s friend, recommended the 
adoption of hexameters in some letters 
which passed between them, and Spenser 
appears to have concurred. Webbe, a few 
years afterward, a writer of little taste or 
ear for poetry, supported the same scheme, 
but may be said to nave avenged the wrong 
of English verse upon our great poet by 
travestying the Shepherd's Kalenaar into 
Sapphics.^ Campion, in 1603, still harps 
upon this foolish pedantry; many in- 



• Walton, It., 260. RetroapectiTe Reriew, toL 
ill. See also a Tery good eomparison of the differ- 
ent translations of Homer, in Blackwood's Maga 
zine for 1831 and 1832, where Chapman comes in 
for his due. 

t In the third vohime of the RetrospectiYe Re- 
riew, these translations are compared, and it is 
shown that Csrew is far more literal than Fairfax, 
who has taken great liberties with his originaL 
Extracts from Carew will also be fonnd in the 
British Bibliographer, L, 30. Thej are miserably 
bad. 

t Webbe's soccess was not inviting to the Latin- 
ists. Thus, in the second Eclogue of Virgil, for the 
beautiful lines 

At mecum raucis, tua dum vestigia lustns 

Sole sub ardent! resonant arbusta cicadia, 
we have this delectable hexametric version : 
But by the scorched bank-sides i* thy footsteps stUI 

I go plodding : 
Hedgerows hot do resound with grasahopa mourn 

rally squeaking. 
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stances of which may be found daring the 
Elizabethan period. It is well known that 
in German the practice has been in some 
measure successful, throuffh the example 
of a distinguished poet, and through trans- 
lations from the ancients in measures 
closely corresponding with their^own. In 
this there is doubtless the advantage of 

S resenting a truer mirror of the original, 
iut as most imitations of Latin measures, 
in German or English, begin by violating 
their first principle, which assigns an in- 
variable value in time ^o the syllables of 
every word, and produce a chaos of false 
auantities, it seems as if they could only 
disgust any one acquainted with classicsd 
versification. In the early English hexam- 
eters of the period before us, we some- 
times perceive an intention to arrange 
long and short syllaUes according to the 
analogies of the Latin tongue. But this 
would soon be found impracticable in our 
own, which, abounding in harsh termina- 
tions, cannot l^ng observe the law of posi- 
tion. 

76. It was said by Ellis, that nearly one 
Number or hundred ^ames of poets belong- 
poats in ingto the reign of Elizabeth might 
•^ ■•^ be enumerated, besides many 
that have left no mem6rial except their 
songs. This, however, was but a moder- 
ate computation. Drake has made a list 
of morp than two hundred, some few of 
whom, perhaps, do not strictly belong to 
the Elizabethan period.* But many of 
these are only known by short pieces in 
such miscellaneous collections as have 
been mentioned^ Yet, in the entire bulk 
of poetry,* England could not, perhaps, 
bear comparison with Spain or France, to 
say nothing of Italy. She had come, in 
fact, much later to cultivate poetry as a 
general accomplishment. And, conse- 
(juently, we find much less of the mechan- 
ism of style than in the contemporaneous 
verse of other languages. The English 
sonnetteers deal less in customary epithets 
and conventional modes of expression. 
Every thought was to be worked out in 
new terms, since the scanty precedents 
of earlier versifiers did not supply them. 
This was evidently the cause of many 
blemishes in the Elizabethan poetry ; of 
much that was false in taste, much that 
was either too harsh and extravagant, or 
too humble, and of more that was so ob- 
scure as to defy all interpretation. But it 
saved also that monotonous e(}uability that 
often wearies us in more poUshed poetry. 



* Shaktpeara and hii Times, I, 674. Etoq this 
catalogue is probably incomplete ; it inclades, of 
coarse, translatorSi ^ 



There is more pleasure, more sense of 
sympathy with another mind, in the peru- 
sal even of Gascoyne or Edwards, than in 
that of many French and Italian versifiers 
whom their contemporaries extolled. This 
is all that we can justly say in their fa- 
vour; for any comparison of the Eliza- 
bethan poetry, save Spenser^s alone, with 
that 01 the nineteenth century, would 
show an extravagant predilection for the 
mere name or dress of antiquity. 

77. It would be a great omission to 
neglect, in any review of the EliZr scots ud 
abethan poetry, that extensive, Ensiish 
though anonymous class, the Scots ***"<*•• 
and English ballads. The very earliest 
of these have been adverted to in our ac- 
count of the fifteenth century. They be- 
came much more numerous in the pres- 
ent. The age of many may be deter- 
mined by historical or other allusions; 
and from these, availing ourselves of sim- 
ilarity of style, we may fix, with some 
probability, the date of such as furnish no 
distinct evidence. This, however, is pre- 
carious, because the language has ofteii 
been modernized ; and, passing for some 
time by oral tradition, they are frequently 
not exempt from marks of interpolation. 
But, upon the whole, the reigns of Mary 
and James VI., from the middle to the 
close of the sixteenth century, must be 
reckoned the golden age of the Scottish 
ballad ; and there are many of the cor- 
responding period in England. 

78. There can be, I conceive, no ques- 
tion as to the superiority of Scotland in 
her ballads. Those of an historic or le- 
gendary character, especially the former, 
are ardently poetical ; the nameless min* 
strel is often inspired with an Homeric 
power of rapid narration, bold description, 
lively or pathetic touches of sentiment. 
They are familiar to us through several 
publications, and chiefly through the Min- 
strelsy of the Scottish Border^ by one 
whose genius these indigenous lays had 
first excited, and whose own writings, 
when the whole civilized world did hom- 
age to his name, never ceased to bear the 
indelible impress of the associations that 
had thus been generated. The EngUsh 
ballads af the northern border, or, perhaps, 
of the northern countries, come near in 
their general character and cast of man- 
ners to the Scottish, but, as far as I have 
seen, with a manifest inferiority. Those, 
again, which belong to the south, and bear 
no trace either of the rude manners or of 
the wild jsuperstitions which the bards of 
Ettrick and Cheviot display, fall generally 
into a creeping style, which has exposed 
the common ballad to contempt. They 
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are sometimes, nevertheless, not devoid 
of elegance, and often pathetic. The best 
are known through Percy*8 Reliques of 
Ancient Poetry; a collection singularly 
heterogeneous, and veryuneaual in merit, 
but from the publication of which in 1774, 
some of high name have dated the revival 
of a genuine feeling for true poetry in the 
public mind. 

79. We have reserved to the last the 
Tbe Fafry chief boast of this period, the 
aoeen. Fa^ry Queen. Spenser, as is 
well known, composed the greater part 
of his poem in Ireland, on the banks of his 
favourite Mulla. The first three books 
were published in 1590 ; the last three did 
not appear till 1596. It is a perfectly im- 
probable supposition, that the remaining 
part, or six books required for the com- 
pletion of his design, have been lost. The 
short interval before the death of this 
ffreat poet was filled up by calamities suf- 
ficient to wither the fertility of any mind. 

80. The first book of the Fa^ry Queen 
Soperiori. *s a complete poem, and, far from 
tv or th« requiring any continuation, is 
lint book, rather injured by the useless reap- 
pearance of its hero in the second. It is 
generally admitted to be the finest of the 
six. In no other is the allegory so clearly 
conceived by the poet, or so steadily pre- 
served, yet with a disguise so delicate 
that no one is ofl^ended by that servile set- 
ting forth of a moral meaning we fre- 
quently meet with in allegorical poems ; 
and the reader has the gratification that 
good writing in works of fiction always 
produces, that of exercising his own inge- 
nuity without perplexing it. That the red 
cross knight designates the miUtant Chris- 
tian, whom Una, the true church, loves ; 
whom Duessa, the type of popery, sedu- 
ces ; who is reduced almost to despair, but 
rescued by the intervention of Una, and 
the assistance of Faith, Hope, and Charity, 
is what no one feels any difficulty in ac- 
knowledging, but what every one may ea- 
sUy read the poem without perceiving or 
remembering. In an allegory conducted 
with such propriety, and concealed or re- 
vealed with so much art, there can surely 
be nothinff to ret^l our taste ; and those 
who read the first book of the Fa^ry 
Queen without pleasure, must seek (what 
others, perhaps, will be at no loss to dis- 
cover for them) a different cause for their 
indifference than the tediousness or in- 
sipidity of allegorical poetry. Every can- 
to of this book teems with the choicest 
beauties of imajpnation ; he came to it in 
the freshness of his genius, which shines 
throughout with a uniformity it does not 
always afterward maintain, unsullied by 



flattery, unobscured by pedantry, and iio^ 
quencned by languor. 

81. In the following books we have 
much less allegory ; for the per- Tbeuceocd- 
sonification of abstract auali- ^i i*<x*^ 
ties, though oAen confounded with it, does 
not properly belong to that class of com- 
position: it requires a covert sense be- 
neath an apparent fable, such as the first 
book contains. But of this I do not dis- 
cover many proofs in the second or third, 
the legends of Temperance and Chastity ; 
they are contrived To exhibit these virtues 
and their opposite vices, but with little 
that is not obvious upon the surface. In 
the fourth and sixth books there is still 
less ; but a different species of allegory, 
the historical, which the commentators 
have, with more or less success, endeav- 
oured to trace in other portions of the 
poem, breaks out unequivocally in the le- 
gend of Justice, which occupies the fifth. 
The friend and patron of Spenser, Sir Ar- 
thur Grey, lord deputy of v^^i^^l* is evi- 
dently portrayed in Arthegal ; and the lat- 
ter cantos of this book represent, not al- 
ways with great felicity, much of the for- 
eign and domestic history of the times. 
It is sufficiently intimated by the poet him- 
self, that his Gloriana, or Faery Queen, is 
the type of Elizabeth ; and he has given 
her another representative in the fair hunt- 
ress Belphcebe. Spenser^s adulation of 
her beauty (at some fifty or sixty years T>f 
age) may be extenuated, we can say no 
more, by the practice of wise and great 
men, and by his natural tendency to clothe 
the objects of his admiration in the hues 
of fancy ; but its exaggeration leaves the 
servility of the Italians far behind. 

82. It has been justly observed by a 
living writer of the most ardent gpennr^ 
and enthusiastic genius, whose el- Mn«e or 
oquence is as the rush of mighty ^^"'y» 
waters, and has left it for others almost 
as invidious to praise in terms of less rap- 
ture, as to censure what he has borne along 
in the stream of unhesitating eulogy, that 
*' no poet has ever had a more exquisite 
sense of the beautiful than Spenser."* 
In Virgil and Tasso this was not less 
powerful ; but even they, even the latter 
nimself, do not hang with such a tender- 
ness of delight, with such a forgetful de- 
lay, over the fair creations of their fancy. 
Spenser is not aversd to images that jar 
on the mind by exciting horror or disgust, 
and sometimes his touches are rather too 
strong ; but it is on love and beauty, on 



* ] allude here to a very brilliant aeries of papera 
on the FaSrjr Queen, pnbliahed in Blackwood** 
Magazine dohog the yeara 1834 and 1836. 
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holiness and virtue^ that he reposes with 
all the sympathy of his soul. The slow- 
ly-sliding motion of his stanza, ''with 
many a bout of linked sweetness long 
drawn out,*' beautifully corresponds to 
the dreamy enchantment of his descrip- 
tion, when Unfe, or Belphoebe, or Florirael, 
or Amoret, are present to his mind. In 
this varied delineation of female perfect- 
ness, no earlier poet had equalled him ; 
nor, excepting Shakspeare, has he had, 
perhaps, any later rival. 

83. Spenser is naturally compared with 
compared Ariosto. " Fierce wars and faith- 
toArkMio. fui loves did moralize the song" 
of both paets. But in the constitution of 
their minds, in the character of their poe- 
try, they were almost the reverse of each 
other. The Italian is gay, rapid, ardent ; 
his pictures shift like the hues of heaven ; 
even while diffuse, he seems to leave in 
an instant what he touches, and is pro- 
lix by the number, not the duration, or his 
images. Spenser is habitually serious ; 
his slow stanza seems to suit the temper 
of his genius ; he loves to dwell on the 
sweetness and beauty which his fancy 
portrays. The ideal of chivalry, rather 
derived from its didactic theory than from 
the precedents of romance, is always be- 
fore him ; his morality is pure and eiren 
stern, with nothing of the libertine tone 
of Ariosto. He worked with far worse 
tools than the bard of Ferrara, with a Ian- 
gnage not ouite formed, and into which he 
rather injudioiously poured an unnecessa- 
ry archaism, while the style of his con- 
temporaries was undei^oing a rapid change 
in the opposite direction. His stanza of 
nine lines is particularly inconvenient and 
languid in narration, where the Italian oc- 
tave is sprightly and vigorous ; though 
even this becomes ultimately monoto- 
nous by its regularity, a foult from which 
only the ancient hexameter and our blank 
verse are exempt. 

84. Spenser may be justly said to excel 
Ariosto in originality of invention, in force 
and variety of character, in strength and 
vividness of conception, in depth of reflec- 
tion, in fertility of imagination, and, above 
all, in that exclusively poetical cast of 
feeling which discerns in everything what 
common minds do not perceive. In the 
construction and arrangement of their fa- 
ble neither deserve much praise ; but the 
siege of Paris gives the Orlando Furioso, 
spite of its perpetual shiftings of the scene, 
rather more unity in the readei^s appre- 
hension than belongs to the Faftry Queen. 
Spenser is, no doubt, decidedly inferior in 
ease and liveliness of narration, as well 
as clearness and felicity of language. 

Vol. I.— Y V 



But, upon thus comparing the two poeta» 
we have little reason to blush for our 
countryinan. Yet the fame of Ariosto is 
spread through Europe, while Spenser fli 
almost unknown out of Eqgland ; and 
even in this age, when much of our litera- 
ture is so widely diffused, I have not ob- 
served proofs of much acquaintance with 
him on the Continent. 

85. The language of Spenser, like that 
of Shakspeare, is an instrument style or 
manufactured for the sake of the 6p«»»- 
work it was to perform. No other poet 
had written like either, though both have 
had their imitators. It is rather apparent- 
ly obsolete by his partiality to certain dis- 
used forms, such as the y before the par- 
ticiple, than from any close resemblance 
to the diction of Chaucer or Lydgate.* 
The enfeebling expletives do and did^ 
though certainly very common in our ear- 
ly writers, had never been employed with 
such an unfortunate predilection as by 
Spenser, yheir everlasting recurrence is 
ramong the great blemishes of his style. 

His versification is in many passages 
beautifully harmonious ; but he has fre- 
quently permitted himself, whether for 
the sake of variety or from some other 
cause, to balk the ear in the conclusion 
of a stanza.t 

86. The inferiority of the last three 
books to the former is surely inferiority 
very manifest. His muse gives ofiheiai- 
gradual signs of weariness ; the **' ***^^'- 
imagery becomes less vivid, the vein of 
poetical description less rich, the digres- 
sions more frequent and verbose. It is 
true that the fourth book is full of inven- 
tions, and contains much admirable poe- 
try ; yet even here we perceive a compar- 
ative deficiency in the quantity of excel- 
ling passages, which becomes fkr more 
apparent as we proceed, and the last book 
falls very short of the interest which the 
earlier part of the FaSry Queen had ex- 



* '* Spenser," says Ben Jonson, " in affecting' the 
ancients, writ na language ; yet I woold have him 
read for his matter, but as Virgil read Enniusb" 
This is rather in the sarcastic tone attributed to 
Jonson. 

>t Coleridge, who bad a very strong perception of 
the beauty of Spenser's poetry, has observed his 
alternate aHitermtion, " which, when well used, is 
a great secret in melody ; as, * tod to see her mt^ 
rmoful constraint ;* *■ on the grass her dainty limbs 
did lay.* " But i can hardly sgree with him when 
he proceeds to say " it never strikes any on- 
warned ear as artificial, or other than the result of 
the Qecessarr movement of the Terse." The arti- 
fice seems often very obvious. I do not also quite 
understand, or, if I do, cannot aeouiesce in What 
follows, that <* Spenser's descriptions are not, in 
the true sense of the word, picturesque, but am 
oas^tead ^ a. mmdnm acnaa ^ imagta, «a m ««r 
draama."— Cbleridge*8 Remains, vol i., p. 93. 
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cited. There i8,.perhap0, less reason than 
some have imagined to regret that Spen- 
ser did not complete his original design. 
Tlie Faery Queen is already in the class 
of longest poems. A double length, es- 
pecially if, as we may well suspect, the 
succeeding parts would have been infe- 
rior, might have deterred many readers 
from the perusal of what we now possess. 
It is felt already in Spenser, as it is| per- 
haps, even in Ariosto, when we read much 
in either, that tales of knights and ladies, 
giants and salvage men, end in a satiety 
which no poetical excellence can over- 
come. Anosto, sensible of this intrinsic 
defect in the epic romance, has enlivened 
it by a great variety of incidents, and by 
much that carries us away from the pecu- 
liar tone of chivalrous manners. The 
world he lives in is before his eyes, and 
to please it is his aim. He plays with his 
characters as with puppets tnat amuse the 
spectator and himself. In Spenser, no- 
tning is more remarkable than the steadi- 
ness of his apparent faith in the deeds of 
knighthood. He had little turn for sport- 
iveness; and in attempting it, as in the 
unfortunate instance of Malbecco, and a 
f^w shorter j^assages, we find him dull 
as well as coarse. It is in the ideal world 
of pure and noble virtues that his spirit, 
wounded by neglect and weary of trou- 
ble, loved to refresh itself without reason- 
ing or mockery ; he forgets the reader, 
9m cares little for his taste, while he can 
indulge the dream of his own delighted 
fancy. It may be here also observed, 
that the elevated and religious morality of 
Spenser's poem would secure it, in the 
eyes of every man of just taste, from the 
ridicule which the mere romances of 
knight-errantry must incur, and ajfainst 
which Ariosto evidently guarded himself 
by the gay tone of his narration. The 
Orlando Furioso and the Fa&ry Queen are 
each in the spirit of its age ; but the one 
was for Italy in the days of Leo, the oth- 
er for England under Elizabeth, before, 
though but just before, the severity of the 
Reformation had been softened away. 
The lay of Britomart, in twelve cantos, in 
praise of Chastity, would have been re- 
ceived with a smile at the court of Ferra- 
ra, which would have had almost as little 
sympathy with the justice of Arthegal. 

87, Tne allegories of Spenser have 
AUagoriet been f\pequently censured. One 
oftteFaA- of their sreatest olTences, per- 
ry QoMn. jiaps, is that they jave birth to 
some tedious and uninteresting poetry of 
the same kind. There is nsimlly some* 
thing repulsive in the application of an 
abstract or general name to a personi fai 



which, though with some want of r^gaid, 
as I have vintimated above, to the proper 
meaning of the word, we are apt to think 
that allegorical fiction consists. The 
French and English poets of the Middle 
Ages had far too much of this ; and it is 
to be regretted that Spenser did not give 
other appellations to nis Care uid De* 
spair, as ne has done to Duessa and Ta- 
lus. In fact, Orgoglio is but a giant, Hu- 
milta a porter, Obedience a servant. The 
names, when English, suggest something 
that^ perplexes us : but the beings exhibited 
are mere persons of the drama, men and 
women, whose obce or character is des- 
ignated by their appellation. » 

88. The 'general style of the Fadry 
Queen is not exempt (fom several Bimiteii- 
defects besides those of obsolete- e* la «• 
ness and redundancy. Spenser <^^^ 
seems to have been sometimes deficient in 
one attribute of a great poet, the contin* 
ual reference to the truth of nature, so 
that his fictions should be always such as 
might exist on the given conditions. This 
arises in great measure from copying his 
predecessors too much in description, not 
suffering his own good sense to correct 
their deviations from truth. Thus, in the 
beautiful description of Una, where she 
first is introduced to us, riding 

Upoa a lowljr aM more white than mow ; 
atrtdf muek whiur. 

This absurdity may have been suggested 
by Ovid's Braehia Sithonia canmdiora 
mve; but the image in this line is not 
brought so distinctly before the mind aa 
to be hideous as well as untrue : it is 
merely a hyperbohcal parallel.* A sim- 
ilar objection lies to the stanza ennmera- 
ting as many kinds of trees as the poet 
could call to mind, in ^e description <Mr a 
forest, 

The sailing pine, the cedar proud and tall. 
The Tine-prop eim, the )K>p]ar never dir. 
The boilder oak, sole king of forests aU, 
The aspine good for staves, the cjrpress funeral, 

with thirteen more in the next stanza. 
Every one knows that a natural forest 
never contains such a variety of species ; 
nor, indeed, could such a medley as Spen- 
ser, treading in the steps of Ovid, has 
brought from all soils and climates, have 
existed long if planted by the hands of 
man. Thus, also, in the last canto of the « 
second book, we have a celebrated stan- 
za, and certainly a very beautiful one, if 



* Vincent Boome, in his trandation of Williani 
and Margaret, has one of the laost elegant lines be 
ever wrote : 

Candidior nivibus, frigidiorqne manns. 
Bnt this is said of a ghost. 
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thia detect did not attach to it, where 
winds, waves, birds, voices, and musical 
instruments are supposed to Conspire in 
one harmony. A good writer has observ- 
cd upon this, that *' to a person listening 
to a concert of voices and instruments, 
the interruption of singing birds, winds, 
and waterfalls would be httle better than 
the torment of Hogarth's enraged musi- 
cian."* But perhaps the enchantment of 
the Bower of Bliss, where this is 'feigned 
to have occurred, mav in some degree 
justify Spenser in this mstance, by taking 
it out of .the common course of nature. 
The stanza is translated from Tasso, 
whom our own poet has followed with 
close footsteps in these cantos of the sec* 
ond book of the Fadry Queen— cantos of- 
ten in themselves beautiful, but which are 
rendered stiff by a literal adherence to the 
original, and fall very short of its ethereal 
grace and sweetness. It would be unjust 
not to relieve these strictures by observ- 
ing that very numerous passages might 
be brought from the Fa&ry Queen of ad- 
mirable truth in painting, and of indispu- 
table priginality. The cave of Despair, 
the hovel of Corceca, the incantation of 
Amoret, are but a few among those that 
will occur to the reader of Spenser. 

89. The admiration of this great poem 
Admiraiion ^^ unaniifious and enthusias- 
oTthaPUry tic» No academy had been train- 
Qaeeo. ^^ ^ ^^^ ^^ j^jg genius with mi. 
nute cavilling ; no recent popularity, no 
traditional fame (for Chaucer was rather 
venerated than much in the hands of the 
reader) interfered with the immediate 
recognition of his supremacy. The Fa- 
ery Queen became at once the delight of 
every accomplished gentleman, the model 
of every poet, the solace of every schol- 
ar. In the course of the next century, 
by the extinction of habits derived from 
chivalry, and the change, both of taste and 
language, which came on with the civil 
wars and the restoration, Spenser lost 
something of his attraction, and much 
more of his influence over literature ; yet, 
in the most phlegmatic temper of the gen- 
eral reader, he seems to have been one of 
our most popular writers. Time, howev- 
er, has gradually wrought its work ; and, 
notwithstanding the more imaginative cast 
of poetnr in the present century, it may 
be well doubted whether the Fadry Queen 
is as much read or as highly esteemed as 
in the days of Anne. It is not, perhaps, 
very difficult to account for this : those 



* Twining's Tnntlatioii of Aristotle's Poetics, 
to. 14. 



who seek the delight that mere fiction pre- 
sents to the mind (and they are the great 
majority of readers), have l>een supplied to 
the utmost limit of their craving, by stores 
accommodated to every temper, and far 
more stimulant than the legends of Faery- 
land. But we must not fear to assert, 
with the best judges of this and of former 
ages, that Spenser is still the third name 
in the poetical literature of our country, 
and that he has not been surpassed, except 
by Dante, in any other.* 

00. If we place Tasso and Spenser 
apart, the English poetry of oe„e„,p.r. 
Elizabeth's reign will certainly aiiei or itai. 
not enter into competition with {JJ^JiS!'" 
that of the corresponding period ^^' 
in Italy. It would require not only much 
national prejudice, but a want of genuine 
€uthetic discernment to put them on a lev- 
el. But it may still be said that our own 
muses had their charms ; and even that, 
at the end of the century, there was a bet- 
ter promise for the future than beyond the 
Alps. We might compare the poetry of 
one nation to a beauty of the court, with 
noble and regular features, a slender form, 
and grace in all her steps, but wanting a 
genuine simplicity of countenance, and 
with somewhat of sickliness in the delica- 
cy of her complexion, that seems to indi- 
cate the passing away of the first season 
of youth ; while that of the other Would 
rather suggest a, country maiden, newly 
mingling with polished society, not of per- 
fect lineaments, but attracting beholders 
by the spirit, variety, and intelligence of 
her expression, and rapidly wearing off 
the traces of rusticity, which are stiU 
sometimes visible in her demeanour. 



* Mr. Campbell has given a character of Spen- 
ser, not so enthasiastic as that to which I have al- 
iaded, but so discriminating, and, in general, sound, 
that 1 shall take the liberty of extracting it from 
his Specimens of the British Poets, i, 135. " Hia 
command of imagery is wide, easy, and luxuriant. 
He threw the sOol of harmony into our verse, and 
made it more warmly, tenderly, and magnificently 
descriptive than it ever was before, or, with a few 
exceptions, than it has ever been since. It must 
certainly be owned that iii description he exhibits 
nothing of the brief strokes and robust power which 
characterize the very greatest poets; but we shall 
nowhere &nd more airy and expansive images of 
visionary things, a sweeter tone of sentiment, or a 
finer flush in the colours of lan^age, than in this 
Rubens of English poetry. His fancy teems exu- 
berantly in minuteness of^ circumstance, like a fer- 
die soil sending bloom and verdure through the ql- 
ranst extremities of the foliage which it nourishes. 
On a comprehensive view of the whole work, we 
certainly miss the charm of strength, symmetry, and 
rapid or interesting proness ; for, though the plan 
wnich the poet desired is not completed, it is eaay 
to see that no additional cantos could have ren- 
dered it less perplexed." 
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SicT. V. Ok Latik Poitey. 

In Italy.— Germany.— Fraace.— 'Great Britain. 

91. Tbb cultivation of poetry in modem 
Decline of lanffuages did not, as yet, thin thu 
uiin poe- ranks of Latin versifiers. They 
try in Italy; ^^^ ^j^ ^^^ contrary, more nu- 
merous in this period than before. Italy, 
indeed, ceased to produce men equal to 
those who had flourished in the age of 
Leo and Clement. Some of considerable 
merit will be found in the great collection, 
** Carmina lUustriuro Poetarum" (Floren- 
tiee, 1710) ; one, too, which, rigorously ex- 
cluding all voluptuous poetry, makes some 
sacrifice of genius to scrupulous morality. 
The brothers Amaltei are perhaps ihe 
best of the later period. It is not always 
easy, at least without more pains than I 
have taken, to determine the chronology 
of these poems, which are printed in the 
alphabetical order of the authors* names. 
But a considerable number must be later 
than the middle of the century. It must 
be owned that most of these poets employ 
trivial images, and do not much vary their 
forms of expression on the memory. 
They are generally, I think, harmonious ; 
and perhaps metrical faults, though not 
uncommon, dre less so than amOng the 
Cisalpine Latinists. There appears, on 
the whole, an evident decline since the 
preceding[ age. 

92. This was tolerably well compensa- 
oompen... ]^^ in Other parts of Europe, 
ted in other One Of the most Celebrated au- 
SlichiS' ^^^^ ^® ^ native of Germany, 
Lotichius, whose poems were 
first published in 1551, and with much 
amendment in 1561. They are written in 
a strain of luscious eloquence, not rising 
far above the customary level of Ovidian 
poetry, and certainly not often falling be- 
low it. The versification is remarkably 
harmonious and flowing, but with a man- 
nerism not sufficiently diversified; the 
first foot of each verse is generally a dac- 
tyle, which adds to the grace, but some- 
what impairs the strength. Lotichius is, 
however, a very elegant and classical ver- 
sifier ; and perhaps equal in elegy to Joan- 
nes Secundus, or any Cisalpine writer of 
the sixteenth century.* One of his el- 
egies, on the siege of Magdeburg, gave 
rise to a strange notion : that he predict- 
ed, by a sort of divine enthusiasm, the 
calamities of that city in 1631. Bayle 
has spuaalong note out of this fancy of 
some Germans.f But those who take the 
„ , _« 

* BaiUet ealis him the beet poet of Germany 
after Eobanus Hessne. 
t Morhof, 1. i., e, 10. Bayle, art. Lotichiae, note 



Ironble, which these critics seem to nare 
spared themselves, of attending to the 
poem itself, will perceive that the author 
concludes it with prognostics of peace in- 
stead of capture. It was evidently writ- 
ten on the siege of Magdeburg by Mau- 
rice in 1550. Geoige Sabinus, son-in-law 
of Melanehthon, ranks second in reputa- 
tion to Lotichius among the Latin poets of 
Germany during this period. 

93. But France and Holland, espeeiall} 
the former, became the more fa- coiiectiona 
vonred haunts of the Latin muse, oi Laito 
A collection in three volumes by g*^ "^^ 
Grater, under the fictitious name ™^*^' 
of Ranusius Gherus, Delicie Poetanim 
Gallorum, published in 1609, contains the 
principal wilters of the former country, 
some entire, some in selection. In these 
volumes there are about 100,000 lines ; in 
the Delicias Poetaram Belgaram, a similar 
publication by Gruter, I find about as many ; 
his third collection, Delicis Poetaram Ita* 
loram, seems not so long, but I have not 
seen more than one volume. These poets 
are disposed alphabetically ; few, compar 
atively speaking, of the Italians seem to 
belong to the latter half of the century, 
but very much the larger proportion of the 
French and Dutch. A fourth collection, 
Delicise Poetarum Germanoram, 1 have 
never seen. All these bear the fictitious 
name of Gherus. According to a list in 
BaiUet, the number of Italian poets select- 
ed by Grater is 203 ; of French, 108 ; of 
Dutch or Belgic, 189 ; of German, 211. 

94. Among the French poets, Beza, who 
bears in Gruter's collection the characiwsof 
name of Adeodatus Seba, de- MHneGaiio- 
serves high praise, though some *-***" p**^ 
of his early pieces are rather licentious.* 
Bellay is also an amatory poet ; in the 
opinion of Baillet he has not succeeded so 
well in Latin as in French. The poems 
of Muretus are perhaps superior. Joseph 
Scaliger seemed to me to write Latin verse 
tolerably well, but he is not rated high- 
ly by Baillet and the authors whom he 
qnotes.f The epigrams of Henry Stephens 



G. This seems lo have been agitated after the 
publication of Bayle ; for I find in the catalogue of 
the British Museum a disquisition by one Krusike, 
Utrum Petrus Lotichius secundam obsidionem ur- 
bis Magdebnrgensis predixerit; published is late 
as 1703. 

• Baillet. n. 1366, thinks Beza an ezcellent Latin 
poet. The Juvendia first appeared in 1548. The 
later editions omitted several poems. 

t Jugeinens des Savans. n. 1295. One of Scah 
ger's poems celebrates thai immortal flea, which, 
on a great festival at Poitiers, having appeared on 
the bosom of a learned, and, doubtless, beautiful 
young Isdv, Mademoiselle des Roches, was the 
theme of all the wiu and scholars of the age. Some 
of their lines, and those of Joe Scaliger among the 
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tiTP remarkably prosaic and heavy. Pas- 
oerat is very elegant ; his lines breathe a 
classical spirit, and are full of those frag- 
ments of antiquity with which Latin poet^ 
ought always to be inlaid, but in sense 
they are rather feeble.* The epistles, on 
the contrary, of the Chancellor de THos- 
pital, in an easy Horatian versification, 
are more interesting than such insipid 
effusions, whether of flattery or feigned 
passion, as the majority of modem Latin- 
ists present. They are unequal, and fall 
too often into a creeping style ; but some- 
times we find a spirit and nervousness of 
strength and sentiment worthy of his 
name ; and, though keeping in general to 
the level of Horatian satire, he rises at in- 
tervals to a higher pitch, and wants not 
the skill of descriptive poetry. 

95. The best of Latin poets whom France 
Oammar- coold boast was Sammarthanus 
iiiaiKi9. (Sainte Marthe), known also, but 
less favourably, in his own language. 
They are more classically elegant than 
any others which meet my eye in Gruter*s 
collection ; and this, I believe, is the gen- 
eral suffrage of critics.f Few didactic 
poems, probably, are superior to his Psdo- 
trophia, on the nurture of children ; it is 
not a little better, which, indeed, is no high 
praise, than the Balia of Tansillo on the 
same subject.^ We may place Sammar- 

Qumber, seem detisned, bf the freedom- they t^kA 
^th the fair PQcelTe, to heat the intruder himself 
in impudence.— See OBuTree de Paaqaier, ii., 950. 

* Amonf the ef^igrame of Pasaerat I have found 
one which AmaUheus aeema to have shortened and 
improved, retaining the idea, in his famous lines on 
Aeon and Leonilla. I do not know whether this 
has been observed. 

Castera formosi, deztro est orbatus ocello ., 
Frater, et est I»vo lumine capta soror. 

Frontibus adversis annbo si jungitis ora, 
Bina quidem faciea, vnltus at imus erit. 

Sed tu. Carle, tnum Inmen transntitte sorori, 
Continuo at vestrum fiat uterque Deus. 

Plena h»c fulgebit fratema luce Diana, 
Hujna frater eria tu quoqne, cecns amor. 

This is verj good, and Paaserat ought to have 
'Credit for the invention: but the other is better. 
Thouffh most know the lines by heart, I will insert 
them here : 

Lumine Aeon deztro, capta eat Leonilla siniatro, 
Et potts est forma vincere uterque Deoa. 

Blamfe puer, lumen quod habes, concede sorori, 
Sic tn cccns amor, sic erit iUa Venus. 

I have no ground for saying that this was written 
laat, except that no one would have dreamed of 
iaproving it 

f Baillet, n. 1401. Some did not acraple to set 
him above the best Italians, and one went ao far as 
to say that Virgil would have been envious of the 
Padotrophia. 

t The following lines are a specimen of the 
Pasdotrophia, taken much at random. 
Ipsa etiam Alpinia villossB in cautibus uraa, 
Ipsa etiam tigres, et quicquid ubique feraram est, ' 



thaaus, therefore, at the head of the list : 
and not far from the bottom of it I should 
class Bonnefons or Bonifonius, a French 
writer of Latin verse in the very worst 
taste, whom it would not be worth while 
to mention but for a certain degree of 
reputation he has acquired. He might ai- 
most be suspected of designing to turn 
into ridicule the efifeminacy which some 
Italians had introduced into amorous 
poetry. Bonifonius has closely imitated 
Secundus, but is much inferior to him in 
everything but his faults. The Latinity 
is full of gross and obvious errors.* 

96. The Deliciae Poetarum Belgarum 
appeared to me, on rather a cursory seigie 
inspection, inferior to the French. voe»M. 
Secundus outshines his successors. Those 
of the younger Dousa, whose premature 
death was lamented by al^ the learned, 
struck me as next in merit. Dominic 
Baudius is harmonious and elegant, but 
with little originality or vigour. These 
poets are loose and negligent in versifica- 
tion, ending too often a pentameter with 
a polysyllable, and with feeble effect ; they 
have also little idea of several other com 
mon rules of Latin composition. 

97. The Scots, in consequence of re 
ceiving, very frequently, a Con- scoi* poet* 
tinentai education, cultivated Buchanan. 
Latin poetry with ardour. It was the fa- 
vourite amtisement of Andrew Melville, 

Debica servandia concedunt ubera natis. 
Tu, quam roiti anirao natura benigna creavit, 
Rxuperee feritate feraa ? nee te toa tangant 
Pignora, nee qn«rulos puerili e gutture planctus, 
Nee lacrymas miserlris, opemqoe injusta recuses, 
Quam preatare tuum est, et qua te pendet ab unA. 
Cujua onus teneris harebit dulce lacertis 
Infetix puer, et molli se pectore sternet? 
r)ulcia quia primi captabit gaudia risus, 
Et primaa Tocea et blasa murmurs lingua T 
Tune fruenda alii potes ilia relioquere demena, 
Tantique esse putaa teretis servare papilla 
hitegrum decus, et juvenilem in pectore florem ? 
Lib. i. (Oruter, iii., 266). 
* The following lines are not an unfair specimen 
of Bonifonius : 

Nympha bellula, nympba moUicella 
Cojus in roseis latent labellia 
Mea delicia, mea salutea, 6lc. 

♦ ♦ ♦ » 

' Salvete aureola mea puella 
Crinea aureolique crispulique, 
Salvete et mihi vos puella ocelli, 
Ocelli improbuli protervulique ; 
Salvete et veneris pares papillis 
Papilla teretesque turgidaque ; 
« Salvete amula purpura labella ; 

Tota denique Pancnarilla salve 

* • • * 

Nunc te possideo, alma Pancbaiilla, 

Turturilla mea et columbililla. 
Bonifonius has been thought worthy of several 
editiona, and has met with more favourable judges 
than myself. 
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who is sometinies a mere scribbler, at 
otheis tolerably classical and spirited. 
His poem on the Qreation, in DelicisB Po- 
etanim Scotomm, is veiy respectable. 
Due by Hercules RoUock, on the marriage 
of Anne of Denmark, is better, and equal, 
a few names withdrawn, to ' aay of the 
cqntemporaneous poetry of France. The 
Epistote Heroidum of Alexander Bodius 
are also good. But the most distinguish- 
ed among the Latin poets of Europe in 
this age was George Buchanan, of whom 
Joseph Scaliger and several other critics 
have spoken in such unqualified terms^ 
that they seem to place him even above 
the Italians at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century.* If such were their mean* 
ing, I should crave the liberty of hesita- 
ting. The best poem of Buchanan, in my 
judgment, is that on the Sphere, than 
which few philosophical subjects could 
afford better opportunities for ornamental 
digression. He is not, I think, in hexam- 
eters inferior to Vida, and certainly far 
superior to Palearius. In this poem Bu- 
chanan descants on the absurdity of the 
Pythagorean system, which supposes the 
motion of the earth. Many good passages 
occur in his elegies, though 1 cannot reck- 
on him equal in this metre to several of 
the Italians. His celebrated translation 
of the Psalms I must also presume to 
think over-praised ;t it is difficult, perhaps, 

* Buchananus onus e^t in iota Europa omnes post 
•e relinquens in Latins poesi.— Scaligerana Pnms. 

Henry Stephens, aays Maittaire, was ibe first 
who placed Buchanan at the head of all the poets 
of his age ; and all Ftance, Italy, and Oennany ha^e 
since subscribed to the same opinion, and conferred 
that title upon him.— Vita Stephanomm, it, 858. 
1 mast confess that Saints Marthe appears to me 
not inferior to Buchanan. The latter is Tery un- 
equal : if we frequently meet with a few lines of 
great elegance, they are compensated by others of 
a different description. 

t Baillet thinks it impossible that those who wish 
for what is solid as well aa what is agreeable in po- 
etry, can prefer anj other Latin verse of Buchanan 
to his Psalms.— Jugemens des Savans, n. 1328. 
But Baillet and several others exclude much poetry 
of Buchanan on account of its reflecting on popery. 
Baillet and Blount produce abundant testimonies 
to the excellence of Buchanan's verses. Le Clerc 
calls his translation of the Psalms incomparable, 
Bibl. Choisie, viii., 127; and prefers it much to that 
by Beza, which I am not prepared to question. He 
extols alao all his other poetry, except his tragedies 
and the poem of the Sphere, which I have praised 
above the rest. So different are the humours of 
critics ! But, as I have fairlv quoted those who do 
not' quite agree with myself and, by both number 



to find one, except the 137th, with wbkh 
he has taken particular pains, that can be 
called truly elegant or classical Latin, po- 
etry. Buchanan is now and then incor- 
rect in the quantity of syllables, as, indeed, 
is common with ms contemporaries. 

98. England was far from strong, since 
she is not to claim Buchanan, in the Latin 
poetry of this age. A poem in ten books, 
De Republica Instauranda, by Sir Thoma* 
Chaloner, published in 1579, has not re- 
ceived so much attention as it deserves, 
though the author is more judicious than 
imaginative, and does not preserve a veiv 
good rhythm. It may be compared with 
the Zodiacus Vits of Palingenius, rather 
than any other Latin poem I recollect, to 
which, however, it is certainly inferior. 
Some lines relating to the English consti- 
tution, which, though the title leads us to 
expect more, forms only the subject of the 
last book, the rest relating chiefly to pri- 
vate life, will serve as a specimen of Cha- 
loner*s powers,* and also display the prin- 
ciples of our government as an experien- 
ced statesman tmderstood them. The 
Anglorum Pnelia, by Ockland, which was 
directed, by an ord^sr of the Privy Coun- 
cil, to be read exclusively in schools, is a 
hexameter poem, versified from the chron- 
icles, in a tame strain, not exceedingly 
bad, but still farther from goodv I recol- 
lect no other Latin verse of the queen's 
reign worthy of notice. 



and reputation, ought to weigh more with the read- 
er, he has no right to complain that I mislead his 



* Nempe tribns simul oidinibus jus esse sacratas 
Coixlendi le^s patrio pro more vetustas 
Longo usu sic docta tulit, modus iste rogandi 
Haud secos ac basis banc nostram sic constitoit rem, 
Ut si inconsultis rsliquis pars ulla supeibo 
Imperioquicquam statust, sea toUst, ad omnes 
Quod spectat, posthac quo nomine Ubss vocetur 
Publica res nooii, nihil amplius ipse Isboro. 

***** 
Plebs primom reges statoit ; jus hoc 9uoque nostrum 
Cunctonim, ut regi faveant populana vofa ; Test 
^8i quid id est, quod plebs respondet lite ro^ata) 
Nam neque ab invitis potyit vis unica mulus 
Eztorquere datoe concordi munere fasces ; 
Quin ^pulus reges in publica commoda quondam 
Egregios certa sub conditione paravit, 
Non reges populum ; namque hia antiquior ille est. 

***** 
Nee cupiens nova jura ferat, sea condita tollat, 
Non pnus ordinibus regni de more vocstis, 
Ut proceram populique rato stent ordine vote. 
Omnibus et positum sciscat conjuncta voluntas. 

De Rep. Inst., L Kl 
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CHAPTER VI. 

HISTORY or DBABIATIO LITXEATURI FROM 1550 TC 1600. 



Italian Tragedy and Comedy.— Pastoral Drama.-- 
- Spaniah DFBma.--L<»e de Vega.-«-French Dram- 
aUsU.— £arly Eoglieh Drama.— Second Mn ; of 
* Mariowe and hia Contemporariea.— Sbakapaara. 
—Character of aereral of his Playa written with- 
in this Period. 

1. Many Italian tragedies are extant, be- 
Italian longing to these fifty years, though 
cngedy. not very generally known, nor can 
I speak of them except through Gingu^ne 
and Walker, the latter of whom has given 
a few extracts. The Marianna and Di- 
done of Lodovico Dolce, the GBdipus of An- 
guillara, the Merope of Torelli, the Semir- 
amis of Manfredi, are necessarily bound- 
ed, in the conduct of their fable, by what 
was received as truth. But others, as 
Cinthio had done, preferred to invent their 
story, in deviation from the practice of 
antiquity. The Hadriana of Groto, the 
Acripanda of Decio da Orto, and the Tor- 
rismond of Tassp are of this kind. In all 
these we find considerable beauties of lan- 
guage, a ilorid and poetic tone, but de- 
clamatory and not well adapted to the ra- 
pidity of action, in which we seem to per- 
ceive die germe of that change from com- 
mon speech to recitative, which, fixing the 
attention of the hearer on the person of 
the actor rather than on his relation to the 
scene, destroyed, in great measure, the 
character of dramatic representation. The 
Italian tragedies are deeply imbued with 
horror; murder and cruelty, with all at- 
tending circumstances of disgust, and ev- 
ery pollution of crime, besides a profuse 
employment of spectral agency, seem the 
chief weapons of the poet's armory to 
subdue the spectator. Even the gentle- 
ness of Tasso could not resist the conta- 
gion in his Torrismond. These tragedies 
still retain the chorus at the termination 
of every act. Of the Italian comedies lit- 
tle can be added to what has been said 
before ; no comic writer of this period is 
comparable in reputation to Machiavel, 
Ariosto, or even Areiin.* They are rath- 
er less licentious ; and, in fact, the profli- 
gacy of Italian manners began, in conse 
queuce, probably, of a better example in 
the prelates of the church, to put on some 
regard for exterior decency in the latter 
part of the century^ 



9. These regular plays, though possibly 
deserving of more attention than pwtorai 
they have obtained, are by no <!"«»• 
means the most important portion of the 
dramatic literature of Italy m this age. A 
very different style of composition has, 
through two distrnguished poets, contrib- 
uted to spread the fame of Italian poetry, 
and the language itself, through Europe. 
The fifteenth and sixteenth centuries were 
abundantly productive of pastoral ^^erse ; 
a style pleasing to those wtio are not se- 
vere in admitting its conventional fictions. 
The pastoral dialogue had not much diffi- 
culty in expanding to the pastoral drama. 
In the Sicilian gossips of Theocritus, and 
in some other ancient eclogues, new in- 
terlocutors supervene, which is the first 
germe of a regular action. Pastorals of 
this kind had been written, and possibly 
represented, in Spain, such as the Mingo 
Rebulgo, in the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury.* Gingu4n6 has traced the progress 
of similar representations, becoming more 
and more dramatic, in Ualy.f ^ut it is 
admitted that the honour of giving the first 
example of a true pastoral fable to the 
theatre was due to Agostino Beccari of 
Ferrara. This piece, named II Sagrifizio, 
was acted at that court in 1554. Its pri- 
ority in a line which was to become fa- 
mous appears to be its chief meriu In 
this, as in earlier and more simple attempts 
at pastoral dialogue, the choruses were 
set to music.t 

3. This pleasing, though rather efifemi- 
nate species of poetry was car- Amimaor 
ried, more than twenty years af- Taiao. 
terward, one or two unimportant imita- 
tions of Beccari having intervened, to a 
point of excellence which perhaps it has 
never surpassed, in the Aminta of Tasso. 
Its admirable author was then living at the 
court of Ferrara^ yielding up his heart to 
those seductive illusions of finding happi- 
ness in the favour of the great, and even 
in ambitious and ill-assorted love, which 
his sounder judgment already saw through, 
the Aminta bearing witness to both states 
of mind. In the character of Tirsi he has 
drawn himself, and seems once (though 



• 6iDgu^n6, ToL vi. 



• Bouterwek's Spanish LUeratuie, i, 129. 
t Id., TL, 327, et psol. t Id., tl. 332. 
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with the proud conscioasness of genius) 
to hiBt at that eccentric melancholy, which 
soon increased so fatally for his peace. 
Ne gik coae scrivea degne di riso, 
Se ben cose facea degne di rito. 

The languaf^e of all the interlocutors in 
the Aminta is alike, nor is the satyr less 
elegant or recondite than the learned shep- 
hei^s. It is, in general, too diffuse and 
florid, too uniform and elaborate, for pas- 
sion ; especially if considered dramatical- 
ly, in reference to the story and the speak- 
ers. But it is to be read as what it is, a 
beautiful poem; the delicacy and grace- 
fulness of many passages reuderinff them 
exponents of the hearer's ,or readerVs feel- 
ings, though they may not convey much 
sympathy with the proper subject. The 
death of Aminta, however, falsely reported 
to Sylvia, leads to a truly pathetic scene. 
It is to be observed that Tasso was more 
formed by classical poetry, and more fre- 

?[uently an imitator of it, than any earlier 
taliau. The beauties of the Aminta are 
in great measure due to Theocritus, Vir- 
gil, Ovid, Anacreon, and Moschus. 

4. The success of Tasso's Aminta pro- 
Pwior Fido duced the Pastor Fido of Guarini, 
efGuarini. himself long in the service of 
the Duke of Ferrara, where he had be- 
come acquainted with Tasso ; though, in 
consequence of some dissatisfaction at that 
court, he sought the patronage of the Duke 
of Savoy. The Pastor Fido was first rep- 
resented at Turin in 1585,* but seems not 
to have been printed for some years after- 
ward. It was received with general ap- 
plause; but the obvious resemblance to 
Tasso's pastoral drama could not fail to 
excite a contention between their respect- 
ive advocates, which long survived the 
mortal life of the tw.o poets. Tasso, it 
has been said, on reading the Pastor Fido, 
was content to observe that, if his rival 
had not read the Aminta, he would not 
have excelled it. If his modesty induced 
him to say no more than this, very few 
would be induced to dispute his claim ; the 
characters, the sentiments are evidently 
imitated ; and, in one celebrated instance, 
a whole chorus is parodied, with the pres- 
ervation of every rhyme.* But it is far 
more questionable whether the palm of 
superior merit, independent of originsdity, 
should be awarded to the later poet. 
More elegance and purity of taste belong 
to the Aminta, more animation and varie- 
ty to the Pastor Fido. The advantage in 
point of morality, which some have as- 
cribed to Tasso, is not very perceptible ; 
Guarini may transgress rather more in 



* This is that beginning, O bella e\k dell* oro. 



some passages, but the tone of the Amin- 
ta, in strange opposition to the pure and 
pious life of its author, breathes nothing 
but the avowed laxity of an Italian court. 
The Pastor Fido may be considered, in a 
much greater decree than the Aminta, a 
prototype of the Italian opera ; not that it 
was spoken in recitative; but the short 
and rapid expressions of passion, the bro- 
ken dialogue, the frequent change of per- 
sonages and incidents, keep the effect of 
representation and of musical accompani- 
ment continually before the reader^s ima- 
gination. Any one who glances over a 
few scenes of the Pastor Fido will, I think, 
perceive that it is the very style which 
Metastasio, and inferior coadjutors of mu- 
sical expression, have rendered familiar 
to our ears. 

5. The great invention, which, though 
chiefly connected with the history iMUaa 
of music and of society, was by no «p««- 
means without influence upon literature 
the melodrame, usually called the Itahav 
opera, belongs to the very last of ihif 
century. Italy, long conspicuous for sucn 
musical science and skill as the middlt 
a|es possessed, had fallen, in the first paf. 
of the sixteenth century, v^ry short of 
some other countries, and especially of 
the Netherlands, from which the courts 
of £:urope, and even of the Italian prin- 
ces, borrowed their performers and their 
instructers. A revolution in church mu- 
sic, which had become particularly dry 
and pedantic, was brought about by the 
genius of Palestrina about 1560 ; and the 
art, in all its departments, was cultivated 
with an increased zeal for all the rest of 
the century.* In the splendour that en- 
vironed the houses of Medici and Este, in 
the pageants they loved to exhibit, music, 
earned to a higher perfection by foreign 
artists, and by the natives that now came 
forward to emulate them, became of in* 
dispensable importance; it had already 



* Ranke, with the muaical sentiment of a Ger 
man, ascribes a wonderful influence in the reviTal 
of relifliion, after the middle of the century, to the 
compoaitiona of Paleatrina. Church music had 
become ao pedantic and technical, that the Council 
of Trent had some doiibta whether it should be i« 
tained. Pius IV. appointed a commission to exsm 
ine this question, who could arrive at no decision 
The artiaU said it was impossible to achieve wha< 
the Church required— a coincidence of ezpressior 
between the words and the music. Calestrina ap 
peared at this time, and composed the mass of 
Marcellua, which settled the dispute for ever 
Other works bv himself and his disciples followed 
which elevatea aacred music to the highest impor 
tance among the acceasohea of reliffioua worship.— 
Die Papste, vol. i., p. 498. But a large proponion 
of the performers, I apprehend, were Germane, ea> 
pecially in theatrical music. 
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b^en adapted to dramatic representation 
in choruses ; interludes, and pieces writ- 
ten for scenic display, were now given 
with a perpetual accompaniment, partly 
to the songs, partly to the dance and pan^ 
tomime which intervened between them.* 
Finally, Ottavio Rinuccini, a poet of con- 
siderable genius, but who is said to have 
known but little of musical science, by 
n^editating on what is found in ancient 
writers on the accompaniment to their 
dramatic dialogue, struck out the idea of 
recitative. This he first tried in the pas- 
toral of Dafne, represented privately in 
1594 ; and its success led him to the com- 
position of what he entitled a tragedy for 
music, on the story of Eurydice. 'Phis 
waJB represented at the festival on the 
marriage of Mary of Medieis in 1600. 
^ The most astonishing effects," says Gin- 
gu6n6, ** that the theatrical music of the 
greatest masters has produced, in the 
perfection of the science, are not com- 
parable to those of this representation, 
which exhibited to Italy the creation of a 
new art."t It is, however, a different 
question whether this immense enchant- 
ment of the powers of music, and, con- 
sequently, of its popularity, has been fa- 
vourable to the aevelopment of poetical 
genius in this species of composition ; 
and, in general, it may be said that, if mu- 
sic has, on some occasions, been a ser- 
viceable handmaid, and even a judicious 
monitress to poetr^^, she has been apt to 
prove but a tyrannical mistress. In the 
melodrame, Corniani well observes, poe- 
try became her vassal, and has been ruled 
with a despotic sway. 

6. The struggle, that seemed arduous in 
TtMnatkmai ^^^ earlier part of this century, 
iMiereTiTes between the classical and na- 
in the Span- tional schools of dramatic poe- 
'""*' try in Spain proved of no long 
duration. The latter became soon deci- 
sively superior ; and, before the end of the 
present period, that kingdom was in pos- 
session of a peculiar and extensive litera- 
ture, which has attracted the notice of 
Europe, and has enriched both the French 
theatre and our own. The spirit of the 
Spanish drama is far different from that 
which animated the Italian writers ; there 
is not much of Machiavel in their come- 
dy, and still less of Cinthia in their trage- 
dy. They abandoned the Greek chorus, 
which still fettered their contemporaries, 
and even the division into five acts,'which 



* Oingu^n^, toI. tI, hms traced the history of the 
melodraine with mnefa paint. 

t P. 474. Corniani, Tii., 31, apeaka highly of the 
iMietical abilities of Rinuccini. See alao Oalluzzi, 
Storia del Gran Dacato, t., 547. 
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later poets, in other countries, have not 
ventured to renounce. They gave more 
complication to. the fable, sought more 
unexpected changes of circumstance, were 
not solicitous in tragedy to avoid collo- 
quial language or familiar incidents, show- 
ed a preference to the tragi-comic inter- 
mixture of light with serious matter, and 
cultivated grace in poetical diction more 
than vigour. The religious mysteries, 
once common in other parts of Europe, 
were devoutly kept up in Spain ; and, un- 
der the name of Autos Sacramentales, 
make no inconsiderable portion of the 
writings of their chief dramatists.* 

7. Andres, favourable as he is to his 
country, is far from enthusiastic in his 
praises of the Spanish theatre. Its exu- 
berance has been its ruin; no one, he 
justly remarks, can read some thousand 
plays in the hope of finding a few that are 
tolerable. Andrds, however, is not ex- 
empt from a strong prejudice in favour of 
the French stage. He admits the ease 
and harmony of the Spanish versification, 
the purity of the style, the abundance of 
the thoughts, and the ingenious complex- 
ity of the incidents. This is peculiariy 
the merit of the Spanish comedy, as its 
great defect, in his opinion, is the want of 
truth and delicacy in the delineation of 
the passions, and of power to produce a 
vivid impression on the reader. The best 
work, he concludes rather singularly, of 
the comic poets of Spain has been the 
French theatre.* 

8. The most renowned of these is Lope 
de Vega, so many of whose dramas Lope de 
appeared within the present centu- "Vega ; 
ry, that although^ like Shakspeare, he is 
equally to be claimed by the next, we may 
place his name, once for all, in this peri- 
od. Lope de Vega is called by Cervantes 
a prodigy of nature ; and such he may 
justly be reckoned ; not that we can as- 
cribe to him a sublime genius, or a mind 
abounding with fine original thought, but 
his fertility of invention and his eKtraor- 
readiness of versifying are be- aioaryfcrtu- 
yond competition. It was said *'^' 
foolishly, if meant as praise, of Shaks- 
peare, And, we may be sure, untruly, that 
he never blotted a line. This may al- 
most be presumed of Vega. "He re- 

J(uired," says Bouterwek, " no more than 
our-and-twenty hours to write a versified 
drama of three acts in redondillas, inter- 
spersed with sonnets, tercets, and octaves, 
and, from beginning to end, abounding in 
intrigues, prodigies, or interesting situa- 
tions. This astonishing facility enabled 



* Bouterwfk. 



t Vol ▼., p. 138. 
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him to supply the Spanish theatre with 
upwaiti of 3000 original dramas, of which 
not more than 300 have been preserved 
by printing. In general, the theatrical 
manager carried away what he wrote be- 
fore he had even time to revise it ; and 
immediately a fresh applicant would ar- 
rive to prevail on him to commence a new 
piece. He sometimes wrote a play in the 
short space of three or four hours." . . . 
** Arithmetical calculations have been em- 
ployed in order to arrive at a just estimate 
of Lope de Vega's facility in poetic com- 
position. According to his own testimo- 
ny, he wrote, on an average, five sheets a 
day ; it has therefore been computed that 
the number of sheets which he composed 
during his life must have amounted to 
133,235 ; and that, allowing for the deduc- 
tion of a small portion of prose. Lope 
de Vega must have written upward of 
31,300,000 verses. Nature would have 
overstepped her bounds and have produ- 
ced the miraculous, had Lope de Vega, 
along with this rapidity of invention and 
composition, attained perfection in any 
department of literature."^ 

9. This peculiar gift of rapid composi- 
his verai- tion will appear more extraordina- 
fleation; ry when we attend to the nature 
of Lope's versification, very unlike the 
irregular lines of our old drama, which it 
is not, perhaps, difllcult for a practical 
hand to write or utter extemporaneously. 
** The most singular circumstance attend- 
ing his verse," says Lord Holland, " is 
the frequency and difficulty of the tasks 
which he imposes on himself. At every 
step we meet with acrostics, echoes, and 
compositions of that perverted and labo- 
rious kind, from attempting which anoth- 
er author would be deterred by the trou- 
ble of the undertaking, if not by the little 
real merit attending the achievement. 
They require no genius, but they exact 
much time ; which one should think that 
such a voluminous poet could little afford 
to waste. But Lope made a parade of 
his power over the vocabulary : he was 
not contented with displaying the various 
order in which he could dispose the sylla^ 
bles and marshal the rhymes of his lan- 
guage, but he also prided himself upon 
the celerity with which he brought them 
to go through the most whimsical but the 
most difficult evolutions. He seems to 
have been partial to difficulties for the 



* P. 361, 383. MontaWan, Lope's friend, says 
that he wrote ISOO plays and 400 autos. In a poem 
of bis own, written in 1609, he claims 483 plays, 
and he continued afterward to write for the stage. 
Those that remain, and have been collected in 
twenty-five volames, are reckoned at about 300. 



gratification of surmounting them.** Thu 
trilling ambition is usual among second- 
rate poets, especially in a degraded state 
of piiblic taste ; but it may be questiona- 
ble whether Lope de Vega ever perform- 
ed feats of skill more surprising in this 
way than some of the Italian tmjnvmsa- 
toriy who have been said to carry on at 
the same time three independent sonnets, 
uttering, in their unpremeditated strains, 
a line of each in alternate succession. 
There is reason to believe that their ex- 
temporaneous poetry is as good as any- 
thing in Lope de Vega. 

10. The immense popularity of this poet, 
not limited, among the people it- bispopv- 
self, to his own age, bespeaks some »^«y: 
attention from criticism. " The Spaniards 
who affect fine taste in modem times," 
says Schlegel, "speak with indiflfeience 
6( their old national poets ; but the people 
retain a lively attachment to them, and 
their productions are received on the stage, 
at Madrid or at Mexico, with passionate 
enthusiasm.^^ It is true that foreign critics 
have not, in general, pronounced a very 
favourable judgment of Lope de Vega. 
But a writer of such prodigious fecundity 
is ill appreciated by single plays; the 
whole character Of his composition mani- 
fests that he wrote for the stage, and for 
the stage of his own country rather than 
for the closet of a foreigner. His writings 
are divided into spiritual plays, heroic and 
historical comedies, most of them taken 
from the annals and traditions of Spain, 
and, lastly, comedies of real life, or, as they 
were called, " of the hat and sword" (capa 
y espada), a name answering to the coma- 
dia togata of the Roman stage. These 
have been somewhat better luiown than 
the rest, and have, in several instances, 
found their way to our own theatre, by 
suggesting plots and incidents to our older 
writers, llie historian of Spanish litera- 
ture, to whom 1 am so much indebted, has 
given a character of these comedies, in 
which the English reader will perhaps 
recognise much that might be said also of 
Beaumont and Fletcher. 

11." Lope de Vega*s comedies de Capa y 
Espada, or those which may prop- ehamcter 
erly be denominated his dramas orua 
of intrigue, though wanting in the ««»«**«• 
delineation of character, are romantic pic- 
tures of manners drawn from real life. 
They present, in their peculiar style, no 
less interest with respect to situations 
than his heroic comedies, and the same 
irregularity in the composition of the 
scenes. The language, too, is alternate- 
ly elegant and vulgar, sometimes highly 
poetic, and sometimes, though vers^Sed, 
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ittdoced to the level of the duUest prose. 
Lope de Vega seems scarcely to have be* 
stowed a thought on maintainiDg Proba- 
bility in the succession of the different 
scenes; ingenious complication is with 
him the essential point m the interest of 
his situations. Intrigues are twisted and 
entwined together, until the poet, in order 
to bring his piece to a conclusion, without 
ceremony cuts the knots he cannot un- 
tie, and then he usually brings as many 
couples together as he cdn by any possi- 
ble contrivance match. He has scattered 
through his pieces occasional reflections 
and maxims of prudence ; but any gen- 
uine morality which might be conveyed 
through the stase is wanting, for its in- 
troduction would have been inconsistent 
with that poetic freedom on which the 
dramatic interest of the Spanish comedy 
is founded. His aim was to paint what he 
observed, not what he would have ap- 
proved, in the manners of the fashionable 
world of his age ; but he leaves it to the 
spectator to draw his own inferences."* 
12. An analysis of one of these come- 

TngedyoT ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^® ^^ given by 
Don sanctio Boutcrwek, and another by Lord 
Of"»- Holland. The very few that I 

have read appear lively and diversified, 
not unpleasing in the perusal, but exci- 
ting little interest, and rapidly forgotten. 
Among the heroic [Mecesof Lope de Vega, 
a high place appears due to the Estrella 
de Sevilla, published with alterations by 
Triquero, under the name of Don Sancho 
Ortiz.f It resembles the Cid in its sub- 
ject. The king, Sancho the Brave, hav- 
mg fallen in love with t^strella, sister of 
Don Bustos Tabera, and being fofled by 
her virtue! and by the vigilance of her 
brother, who had drawn his sword upon 
him, as in disguise he was attempting to 
penetrate into her apartment, resolves to 
have him murdered, and persuades Don 
Sancho Ortiz, a soldier full of courage 
and loyalty, by describing the attempt 
made on his person, to undertake the death 
of one whose name is contained in a paper 
he gives him. Sancho is the accepted 
lover of Estrella, and is on that day to es- 
pouse her with her brother*s consent. He 



♦ Bouterwek, p. 375. 

t Id Lord Hollaiid's Life of Lope de Vera, a 
more complete tnalfeie than what I hare offered 
h taken from the nrf^nal play. I have followed 
the rifaccimtnto of Triquero, which is substantialljr 
the same. 

t Lopade Vega haa borrowed for Estrella the 
well-known answer of a lady to a King of France, 
told with several Tariations of names, and possibly 
true of none. 

Soy (ahe says), 

Pairn esposa tuestra poco^ 

Para dama Toestra mncba 



readi^ the paper, and« after a conflict which 
is meant to be pathetic, but in our eyes is 
merely ndieulous, determines, as might be 
supposed, to keep his word to his sover- 
eign. The shortest course is to contrive 
a quarrel w^th Bustos, which produces a 
duel, wherem the latter is killed. The 
second act commences with a pleasing 
scene of Estr^lla^s innocent delight in her 
prospect of happiness ; but the body of 
her brother is now brought in, and the 
murderer, who had made no attempt to 
conceayiimself, soon appears in custody. 
His examination before the judges, who 
endeavour in vain to extort one word 
from him in his defence, occupies part of 
the third act. The king, anxious to save 
his life, but still more so to screen his 
own honour, requires only a pretext to' 
jKundon the offence. But^ the noble Cas- 
tilian disdains to save himself by false- 
hood, and merely repeats that he had not 
slain his friend without cause, and that the 
action was atrocious, but not criminal, f 

Dice que fue atrocidad, 
Pero que no fae delita 

13. In this embarrassment Estrella ap* 
pears, demanding, not the execution of 
justice on her brother^s murderer, but 
that be should be delivered up to her. 
The king, with his usual feebleness, con- 
sents to this request, observing that he 
knows by experience it is no new thing 
for her to be crueL She is, however, no 
sooner departed with the royal order, than 
the wretched prince repents, and deter- 
mines to release Sancho, making compen- 
sation to Estrella bv marrying her to a 
ricohombre of Castile. The lady mean« 
time reaches the prison, and in an inter- 
view with her unfortunate lover, offera 
him his liberty, which, by the king's con- 
cession, is in her power. He is not to be 
outdone in generous sentiments, and stead- 
ily declares his resolution to be executed. 
In the fifth act this heroic emulation is 
reported by one who had overheard it to 
the king. All the people of this city, he 
replies, are heroes, and outstrip nature 
herself by the greatness of their souls. 
The judges now enter, and with sorrow 
report their sentence, that Sancho must 
suffer death. But the king is at length 
roused, and publicly acknowledges that 
the death of Bustos had been perpetrated 
by his command. The presiaent of the 
tribunal remarks, that, as the king had giv- 
en the order, there must doubtless have 
been good cause. Nothing seems to re- 
main but the union of the lovers. Here, 
however, the high Castilian principle once * 
more displays itself. Estrella refuses to 
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be united to one she tenderiy loves, but 
who has brought such a calamity into her 
family ; and Sancho himself, willingly re- 
leasing her engagement, admits that their 
marriage under such circumstances would 
be a perpetual torment. The lady there* 
fore chooses, what is always at hand in 
Catholic fiction, the dignified retirement 
of a nunnery, and the lover departs to dis- 
sipate his regrets in the Moorish war. 

14. Notwithstanding all in the plan and 
conduct of this piece, which neither our 
own state of manners nor the Jaws of 
any sound criticism can tolerate, it i»veiy 
conceivable that, to the factitious taste of 
a Spanish audience in the age of Lope de 
Vega, it would have appeared excellent 
The character of Estrella is traly noble, 
and much superior in interest to that of 
Chimene. Her resentment is more gen- 
uine, and free from that hypocrisy which, 
at least in my judgment, renders the other 
almost odious and contemptible. Instead 
of imploring the condemnation of him she 
loves, it is as her own prisoner that she 
demands Sancho Ortiz, and this for the 
generous purpose of setting him at liber- 
ty. But the great superiority of the Span- 
ish play is at the close. Chimene accepts 
the hand stained with her father^s blood, 
while Estrella sacrifices her own wishes 
to a sentiment which the manners of 
Spain, and, we may add, the laws of natu- 
ral decency required. 

15. The spiritual plays of Lope de Vega 
Htoapirii- abound with as many incongru- 
u«i plays, ous and absurd circumstances as 
the mysteries of our forefathers. The In- 
quisition was politic enough to tolerate, 
though probably the sternness of Castil- 
ian orthodoxy could not approve, these 
strange representations, which, after all, 
had the advantage of keeping the people 
in mind of the devil, and of the efficacy 
of holy water in chasing him away. But 
the regular theatre, according to Lord Hol- 
land, has always been forbidden in Spain 
by the Church, nor do the kings frequent it. 

IG. Two tragedies by Bermudez, both 
Nnmandaof ou the story of Inez de Castro, 
CerrantM. ^^e written on the ancient mod- 
el, with a chorus, and much simplicity of 
fable. They are, it is said, in a few scenes 
impressive and pathetic, but interrupted 
by passages of flat and tedious monotony.^ 
Cervantes was the author of many dra- 
matic pieces ; some of which are so in- 
different as to have been taken for inten 
tional satires upon the bad taste of his 
times, so much of it do they display. One 
or two, however, of his eomedies haveob- 



* BoQterwek, 206. 



tained some praise from Schlegel and Boo- 
terwek. But his tragedy of Numancm 
stands apart from his other dramas^ and, 
as I conceive, from anything cm the Span- 
ish stage. It is probably one of his ear* 
lier works, but was published for the first 
time in 1784. It is a drama of extraordi^ 
nary power, and may justify the opinion 
of Bouterwek, that, in difierent circum- 
stances, the author of Don Quixote iiiigh. 
have been the iGschylus of Spain. If 
terror and pity are the inspiring powers 
of tragedy, few have been, for the time, 
moi« under their influence than Cervan- 
tes in his Numancia. The story of that 
devoted city, its long resistance to Rome, 
its exploits of victorious heroism, that 
foiled repeatedly the consular legions, are 
known to every one. Cervantes has open* 
ed his tragedy at the moment when Scipio 
iGmilianus, enclosing the city with a broad 
trench, determines to secure its reduction 
by famine. The siege lasted five months, 
when the Numantines, exhausted by hun- 
ger, but resolute never to yield, setting 
fire to a pile of their household goods, af- 
ter slaying their women and children, 
cast themselves into the flame. Every 
circumstance that can enhance horror, tlie 
complaints of famished children, the des- 
peration of mothers, the sinister omens of 
rejected sacrifice, the appalling incanta- 
tions that reanimate a recent corpse to 
disclose the secrets* of its prison-house, 
are accumulated with progressive force 
in this tremendous drama. The love- 
scenes of Morando and Lira, two young 
persons whose marriage had been fras* 
trated by the public calamity, though some 
incline' to censure them, contain nothing 
beyond poetical truth, and add, in my opin- 
ion, to its pathos, while they somewhat 
relieve its severity. 

17. Few, probably, would desire to read 
the Numancia a second time. But it ought 
to be remembered that the historical truth 
of this tragedy, though, as in the Ugolino 
of Dante, it au|[ments the painfulness of 
the impression, is the legitimate apology 
of the author. Scenes of agony and im- 
ages of unspeakable sorrow, when idly 
accumulated by an inventor at his ease, 
as in many of our own older tragedies 
and in much of modern fiction, give of- 
fence to a reader of just taste, from their 
needlessly trespassing upon his sensibili- 
ty. But in that which excites an abhor- 
rence of cruelty and oppression, or which, 
as the Numancia, commemorates ances- 
tral fortitude, there is a moral power, for 
the sake of which the sufierings of sym- 
pathy must not be flinched (rem. 

18. Th^ Numuncia is divided into four 
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Jomadas or acts, each containing changes 
of scene, as on oar own stage. The me- 
tre, by a most extraordinary choice, is the 
regular octave stanza, iU-adapted as that 
is to the drama, intermixed with the fa- 
vourite redondilla. The diction, though 
sometimes what would seem tame and 
diffuse, to us, who are accustomed to a 
bolder and more figurative strain in tra- 
gedy than the southern nations require, 
rises often with the subject to nervous and 
impressive poetry. There are, however, 
a few sacrifices to the times. In a fine- 
ly imagined prosopopceia, where Spain, 
crowned with towers, appears on the 
"scene to ask the Duero what hope there 
could be for Numancia, the river-god, ri- 
sihg with his tributanr streams around 
him, after bidding her despair of the city, 
goes into a tedious consolation, in which 
the triumphs of Charles and Philip are 
specifically, and with as much tameness 
as adulation, brought forward as her fu- 
ture recompense. A much worse pas- 
sage occurs in the fourth act, where Lira, 
her brother lying dead of famine, and her 
lover of his wounds before her, implores 
death from a soldier who passes over the 
stage. He replies that some other hand 
must perform that office ; he was bom 
^ only to adore her.* This frigid and ab- 
surd line, in such a play by such a poet, 
is an almost incredible proof of the mis- 
chief which the Proven<jal writers, with 
their hjrperbolical gallantry, had done to 
European poetiy. But it is just to ob- 
serve that this is the only faulty passage, 
and that the language of the two lovers is 
simple, tender, and pathetic. The mate- 
rial accompaniments of representation on 
the Spanish theatre seem to have been 
full as defective as on our own. The Nu- 
mancia is printed with stage directions, 
almost-sufficient to provoke a smile in the 
midst of its withering horrors. 

19. The mysteries which had delighted 
French tbea- the Parisians for a century and 
wa; Jod«u«. a half were •Suddenly forbidden 
by the Pariiament as indecent and profane 
in 1548. Four years only elapsed before 
they were replaced, though not on the 
same stage, by a different style of repre- 
sentation. Whatever obscure attempts at 
a regular dramatic composition may have 
been traced in France at an earlier period, 
Jodelle was acknowledged by his contem- 
poraries to be the true father of their the- 
atre. His tragedy of Cleopatre, and his 
comedy of La Kencontre, were both rep- 
resented for the first time before Henry 



* Otra mano, otro hierro ha da acabaroa, 
Qae yo aolo nacio por adonroa. 



II. in 155?. Another comedy, Eugene, 
and a tragedy on the story of Dido, were 
published about the same time. Pasquier, 
who tells us this, was himself a witness 
of the representation of the two former.* 
The Cleopatre, according to Fontenelle, is 
very simple, without action or st»ge ef- 
fect, full of long speeches, and with a cho- 
rus at the end of every act. The style is 
often low and ludicrous, which did not 
prevent this tragedy, the first-fniits of a 
theatre which was to produce Racine, 
from bein^ received with vast applause. 
There is, m reality, amid these raptures 
that frequently attend an infant literature, 
something of an undefined presage of the 
future, which should hinder us from think- 
ing them (fiiie ridiculous. The comedy 
of Eugene is in verse, and, in the Judgment 
of Fontenelle. much superior to the tra- 
gedies of Jodelle. It has more action, a 
dialogue better conceived, and some traits 
of humour and nature. This p^lay, how- 
eter, is very immoral and licentious ; and 
it may be reckoned that some of its satire 
falls on the vices of the clerrv.f 

20. The Agamemnon of Toutain, pub- 
lished in 1657, is taken from Sen- q^^^^ 
eca, and several other pieces, about 
the same' time or soon afterward, seem 
also to be translations .{ The Jules Cesar 
of Grevin was represented in 1560.^ It 
contains a few lines that La Harpe has ex- 
tracted, as not without animation. But 

* Cette comedie, et la Cleopatre furent repreaen- 
t^ea devant le roy Henri k Paris en I'Hostel de 
Uheima, avec un ffrand applaud iaaement de toute 
la compagnie ; et depuia encore au college'de Bon* 
court, ou toutea lea fenestrea estoient tapisseea 
d*une tnfinit6 de personnagea d'honneur, et la cotir 
«i pieine d'eacoliera que lea portea do college en re- 
gorgeoient. Je le die comme celoy qoi y eatoia pre* 
aent, avec le grapd Tomebua en une meame cham 
bre. Et lea entreparleura estoient toua hommea 
de nom. Car m^me Remjr Bellean et Jean de la 
Pemae jouoient lea principauz rooUeta. Suard 
telle us, that the old troop of performers, the Con^ 
frhres de la Pasaion, whoae mysteries had been in- 
terdicted, availed tbemaeWea of an exclusive privi- 
lege, granted to them by Charles Vf. in 1400, to pre- 
vent the representation of the Gleooatre by puolic 
actora. Jodelle was therefore forced to have.it per- 
formed by hia frienda. — See Recherches de la 
France, I. vii., c. 6. Fontenelle, Hist, du Theatre 
Fran^oia (in (Eavrea de Font., edit 1776), vol. iii., 
p. 52. Beauchampa, Recherches anr lea Theatrea 
de France. Suard, Melanges de Literature, vol. 
iv^. 59. The last writer, in what he calla Coup 
d*(£il sur THistoire de TAncien Theatre Fran^ais 
(in the same volume), haa given an amuaing and in- 
structive aketch of the French drama down to Cor- 
neille. t Fontenelle, p. 61. 

% Beauchamps. Suard. 

$ Suard, p. 73. La Harpe, Coara de Literature. 
Orevin alao wrote comediea which were very li> 
eentious, aa those of the sixteenth centnry gener* 
ally were in France and Italy, and were not in Eng- 
land, or, I believe, in Spain. 
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the fint tragedian that desenres much nob> 
tice after Jodelle was Robert Gamier, 
whoee eight tragedies were collectively 
printed in 1580. They are chiefly taken 
RDDi mythology or ancient history, and 
are evidently framed according to a stand- 
ard of taste which has ever since pre- 
vailed on the French stage. But they re- 
tain some characteristics of the classical 
drama which were soon afterward laid 
aside ; the chorus is heard between every 
act, and a great portion of the events is 
related by messengers. Gamier makes 
little change in the stories he found in Sen- 
eca or Euripides ; nor had love yet been 
thought essential to tragedy. Though his 
speeches are immeasurably lonff, and over- 
laden with pompous epithets; though they 
have often much the air of bad imitations 
of 8eneca*s manner, from whom, proba- 
bly* if any one should give himself the 
pains to make the comparison, some 
would be found to have been freely trans- 
lated, we must acknowledge that in many 
of his couplets the reader perceives a 
more geniime tone of tragedy, and the 
germe of that artificial style which reach- 
e4 its perfection in far greater men than 
Gamier. In almost every line there is 
some fault, either against taste or the pres- 
ent rales of verae ; yet there are many 
which a good poet would only have had to 
amend smd poUsh. The account of Po- 
l3rxcna*s death in La Troade is very weU 
translated from the Hecuba. But his b^t 
tragedy teems to be Les Juives, which is 
wholly his own, and displays no inconsid- 
erable j)Owere of poetical description. In 
this I am confirmed by Fontenelle, who 
says that this tragedy bias many noble and 
touching passages ; in which he has been 
aided by taking much from Scripture, the 
natural sublimity of which icannot fail to 
produce an effect.* We find, however, in 
Les Juives a good deal of that propensity 
to exhibit craelty, by which the Italian and 

* P. 71. Suaid, who dwells much loDger on 
Oamier than either Fontenelle or La Herpe, ob- 
serves, as I think, with justice : Les ouTra^ de* 
Gamier meritent de faire epoqne dans Phistoire du 
theatre, non par 1» beanlA oe ses plans ; il n*en faat 
chercher de bona dans aacnne des tragedies du sei- 
tieme si^le ; mais les sentimens ou*ii ezprime sont 
nobles, son style a soovent de l^elevation sans en- 
flure et beaucoup de lensibilit^; sa versification 
est facile et soovent harmonieuse. C'est lai que a 
fiz6 d*une maniere invariable la succession alterna- 
tive des rimes masculines et feminines. Rnfin c'est 
le premier des tiagiqoes Francis dont le lecture 
pfit Itre utile A ceuz qui voudraient suivrs la mime 
carrtere ; on a mime pretendu que son H^ppolite 
avait beaucoup aidi Racine dana la compoeition de 
Phldre. Mais s'ill'aaid^, c'est commerHyppolite 
de Seneqoe, doni celui de Garoier n'est qu' une im- 
itation* p. 61. 



English theatres were at that tuie dia* 
tinguished. Pasquier says that every one 
gave the prize to Gander above all who 
had preceded him, and, after enumerating 
his eight plays, expresses his opinion that 
they would be admired by posterity.* 

SI. We ma^ consider the comedies of 
Larivey, published in 1579, as coondics 
making a sort of epoch in the ofLsiiTn. 
French drama. This writer, of whom lit- 
tle is known but that he was a native of 
Champagne, prefere a claim to be the first 
who chose subjects for comedy from real 
life in France (forgetting in tms those of 
Jodelle), and the first who wrote original 
dramas in prose. His comedies are six 
in number, to which three were added in 
a subse(]uent edition, which is very rare.f 
These six are Le Laquais, La Veuve, Les 
Esprits, Le Morfondu, Les Jaloux, and Les 
Ecoliera. Some of them are partly bor- 
rowed from Plautus snd Terence ; and, in 
general, they belone to that school, pre- 
senting the usual charactera of the Ro- 
man atage, with no great attempt at ori- 
ginality. But the dialogue is conducted 
with spirit ; and in many scenes, especial- 
ly in tne phiy called Le Laquais, whfch, 
though the most free in all respects, ap- 
pears to me the most comic and amusing, 
would remind anv reader of the minor 
pieces of Molidre, being conceived, though 
not entirely executed, with the same hu- 
mour. All these comedies of Larivey are 
highly licentious both in their incidents 
and language. It is supposed, in the Bio- 

nhie Univeraelle, that Moliere and 
_ lard borrowed some ideas from Lari- 
vey; but both the instances alleged will 
be found in Plautus. 

83. No regular theatre was yet estab- 
lished in France. These plays of rtmnnm 
Gander, Larivey, and otnere of i» pm** 
that class, were represented either in col- 
leges or in private houses. But the Con- 
freres de la Pasaion, and another compa- 
ny, the Enfans de Sans Souci, whom they 
admitted into a participation of their priv- 
ilege, used to act gross and stupid farces, 
which few respectable pereons witnessed. 
After some unsuccessful attempts, two 
companies of regular actora appeared near 
the close of the century; one in. 1598, 



* Ibid. 

t The firat edition itself, I conceive, is not very 
common ; for few writers within mr knowledge 
have mentioned Lsrivey. Fontenelle, I think, 
could not have read his plays, or he would have 
given him a place in his brief sketch of the early 
French stage, as the fether of comedy in proee. La 
Harpe was too superficial to know anything- about 
him. Beaochamps, vol. ii.. p. 68, acknowledges his 
prej^ensioDa, and De haa a ucbe in the Bio^phie 
iJniveieelle. SuaidhasalsodoDehimaonMjusties. 
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haTing purchased the exclusive light of 
the Confreres de la Passion, laid the found- 
ations of the Comedie Fran^aise, so cele- 
brated and so permanent; the other, in 
1600, established by its permission a sec- 
ond theatre in the Marais. But the pieces 
they represented were still of a vej^ low 
class.* 

33. England, at the commencement of 
BafUsh this period, could boast of little be- 
Mv«« sides the scripture mysteries, al- 
ready losing ground, but which have been 
traced down to the close of the century, 
and the more popular moral plays, which 
fbmished abundant opportunities for satire 
on the titaies, for ludicrous humour, and 
for attacks on the old or the new religion. 
The latter, however, were kept in some re- 
straint by the Tudor government. These 
moralities gradually drew nearer to regu- 
lar comedies, and sometimes had nothing 
but an abstract name given to an individ- 
ual, by which they could be even appa- 
rently distinguished from such. We have 
already mentioned Ralph Roister Dois- 
ter, written by (Jdal in the reign of Henry 
YllL, as the earliest English comedy, in 
a proper sense, so far as our negative 6v- 
idence warrants such a position. Mr. 
Collier has recovered four acts of* anoth- 
er, called Misogonus, which he refers to 
ibe beginning of Elizabeth's reign.f It is, 
like the former, a picture of London life, 
osmmar ^ ^^'^ celebrated piece is Gam- 
Gartonis mar Gurtou's Needle, commonly 
Needto. ascribed to John StiU, afterward 
Bishop of Bath and Wells. No edition is 
known before 1575, but it seems to have 
been represented in Christ's College at 
Cambridge not far from the year 1565.^ 
It is impossible for anything to be meaner 
in subject and characters than this strange 
farce ; but the author had some vein of 
humour; and, writing neither for fame 
nor money, but to make light-hearted 
boys lai^gh, and to laugh with them, and 
that with as little grossness as the story 
would admit, is not to be judged with se- 
vere criticism. He comes, however, be- 
low UdaJ, and perhaps the writer of Miso- 
gonus. The Supposes of George Gas- 
eoyne, acted at Gray's Inn in 1566, is but 
a translation, in prose, from the Suppositi 

• Soard. f Hist, of Dramatic Poetry, IL, 464. 

t Mr. Collier agrees with Malone in assigntng 
this date, bnt it is merely coiijectoral, as one rather 
earlier might be chosen with equal probability. 
Still is said in the biographies to hare been born in 
1643 ; but this date seems to be too low. He be- 
came Margaret's professor of dirinity in 1570. 
Gammar Qarton's Needle most baipe been written 
while the Protestant establishment, if it existed, 
was Tery recent, for the psnon is erideotly a papist 



of Ariosto. It seems to have been piib* 
Ushed in the same year.* 

84. But the progress of hterature soon 
excited in one person an emula- oorboduc of 
tionofthe ancient drama. Sack- saekvuio. 
ville has the honour of having led the way. 
His tragedy of Gorboduo was represented 
at Whitehall, before EUzabeth, in 1562.t 
It is written in what was thought the 
classical style, like the Italian tragedies 
of the same age, but more inartificial and 
unimpassioned. The speeches are long 
and sententious ; the action, though suffi- 
ciently full of incident, passes chiefly in 
narration ; a chorus, but in the same blank 
verse measure as the rest^ divides the acts ; 
the unity of /place seems to be preserved, 
but that of time is manifestly transgress- 
ed. The story of Gorboduc, which is bor- 
rowed from our fabulous British legends, 
is as full of slaughter as was then requi- 
red for dramatic purposes; but the char<- 
acters are clearly drawn and consistently 
sustained ; the political maxims grave and 
profound; the language iv>t glowing or 
passionate,. but vigorous; and, upon the 
whole, it is evidently the work of a pow- 
erful mind, though in a less poetical mood 
than was displayed in the Induction to the 
Mirror of Magistrates. SackviUe, it has 
been said, had the assistance of Norton in 
this tragedy; but Warton has decided 
against this supposition from internal evi- 
dence.{ 

25. The regular form adopted in Gorix)-iK 
due, though not whoUy without p^^^nee 
imitators, seems to have had lit- given to 
tie success with the public.^ Ail !J[?^^"' 
action passing visibly on the ^^ 
stage, instead of a frigid narrative, a co- 



• Warton, iv. 304. CoUier, iii, 6. The original 
had been first published in prose, 1525; and from 
this Gascoyne took his translation, adopting some 
of the changes A'riosto had introduced when he 
turned it into Terse ; bnt he has inrented littfo of 
his own.— Ibid. 

t The 18th of Januarv, 1561, to which date its 
representation is referrea by Mr. Collier, seems to 
be 1562, according to the style of the age ; and this 
tallies best with what is said in the edition of 1571, 
that it had been played about nine years before.— 
See Warton, it., 179. 

t Hist of English Poetry, ir., 194. Mr. Collier 
supporU the oiaim of Norton to the first three acts, 
which would much reduce Sackrille's glory, ii, 
481. I iucline to Warton*s opinion, grounded upon 
the identity of style, and the superiority of the whole 
tragedy to anything we can certainly ascribe to 
Norton, a coaojotor of Sternhold in the old version 
of the Psalois, and a contiibutor to the Mirror of 
Magistrates. 

J I The Jocasta of Oaacoyne, translated with coo- 
erable freedom, in addmg, omitting, and trags- 
posing from the Phosmsse of Euripides, was repre- 
sented at Gray's Inn in 1566.— warton, iv , 196. 
Collier, iil., 7. Gascoyne had the assistance of two 
obecore poiots in this play. 
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pious intermixture of comic buffoonery 
with Uie gravest story, were requisites 
with which no English audience would 
dispense. Thus Edwards treated the sto- 
ry of Damon and Pythias, which, though, 
according to the notions of those times, it 
, Was too bloodless to be called a tragedy 
at all, belonged to th(s elevated class of 
dramatic compositions.* Several other 
subjects were taken from ancient history ; 
this, indeed, became the usual source of 
the fable ; but, if we may judge from those 
few that have survived, they were all con- 
structed on the model which the myste- 
ries had accustomed our ancestors to ad- 
mire. 

26. The office of Master of the Revels, 
Pint ihe- in whose province it lay to regu- 
«"». late, among other amusements of 
the court, the dramatic shows of various 
kinds, was established in 1546. The inns 
of court vied with the royal palace in these 
representations, and Elizabeth sometimes 
honoured the former with her presence. 
On her visits 4o the Universities, a play 
was a constant part of the entertainment. 
FiAy-two names, though nothing more, of 
dramas acted at court under the superin- 
tendence of the Master of the Revels, be- 
tween 1568 and 15S0, are preserved.! In 
1574 a patent was granted to the Earl of 
Leicester's servants to act plays in any 
part of England, and in 1576 they erected 
the (irst public theatre in Black friars. It 
will be understood that the servants of 
the Earl of Leicester were a company un- 
der his protection ; as we apply tne word, 
her majesty's servants, at this day, to the 
performers of Drury Lane.J 

27. As we come down towards 1580, a 
piaynof a few more plays are extant. 
Wbeuione Among these may be mentioned 
andothert. ^j^^ Promos and Cassaudra of 
Whetstone, on the subject of which Shaks- 
peare, not without some retrospect to his 
predecessor, so much improved in Meas- 
ure for Measure.^ But in these early 



• Collier, iii, 2. 

t Collier, i., 19.1, et post, iil, 24. Of these fifty- 
two playi eighteen were apon classical subjects, 
historical or fabulous ; twenty-one taken from mod- 
pm history or romance ; seven may, by their titles, 
which is a very fallible criterion, be comedies or 
farces from real life ; and six may, by the same test, 
oe moral rties. It is possible, as Mr. C. observes, 
that some of these plays, though no longer extant 
in their integrity, may have formed the foundation 
of others ; and the titles of a few in the list coun- 
tenance this supposition. 

t See Mr. Collier's excellent History of Dramatic 
Poetry to the Time of Shakspeare, vol. i., which 
having sopetteded the earlier works of Langbaine, 
Reid, and tfawkins, so far as this period is concern- 
ed, it is superfluous to quote them. 

i Promos and Cassandra is one of the Six Old 



dranias there is hardly anything to pniae; 
or, if they please us at all, it is only by 
the broad humour of their comic scenes. 
There seems little reason, therefore, for 
regretting the loss of so many produc- 
tions, which no one contemporary has 
thought worthy of commenaation. Sir 
Philip Sidney, writing about 1583, treats 
our English stage with great disdain. His 
censures, indeed, fall chiefly on the neglect 
of the classical unities, and on ttie inter- 
mixture of kings with clowns.* It is 
amusing to reflect, that this contemptuous 
reprehension of the English theatre (and 
he had spoken in as disparaging terms of 
our general poetrv) came from the pen of 
Sidney when Shakspeare had just arrived 
at manhood. Had he not been so prema- 
turely cut off, what would have been the 
transports of that noble spirit, which the 
ballaa of Chevy Chase could ''stir as 
with the sound of a trumpet,*' in readinff 
the Faery Queen or Othello ! 

38. A better era commenced not long 
after, nearly coincident with the Marioweantf 
rapid development of genius in Us eoniem- 
otner departments of poetry, p®"^^- 
Several young men of talent appeared, 
Marlowe, Peele, Greene, Lily, Lodge, 
Kyd, Nash, the precursors of Shaks- 
peare, and real founders, as they may, in 
some respects, be called, of the English 
drama. SackviUe*s Gorboduc is in blank 
verse, though of bad and monotonous 
construction ; but his followers wrote, as 
far as we know, either in rhyme or in 
prose.f In the tragedy of Tam- ivimtefw 
buriaine, referred bv Mr. Collier to *^»^ 
1 588, and the production -wholly or prin- 
cipally of Marlowe^ a better kind of 

Plays reprinted by Stephens. Shakspeaie foond in 
it not only the main story of Measure for Measure, 
which was far from new, and which he fehcitouslj 
altered, by preserving the chastity of Isabella, bat 
several of tne mmor circumstances and names, un 
less even these are to be found in the novels, from 
which all Ihe dramatists ultimately derived their 
plots. 

* "Our tragedies and comedies, not without 
cause, are cried out against, observing rules neither 
of honest civility nor skilful poetry ;*' and proceeds 
to ridicule their inconsistencies, and disregard to 
time and place.— Defence of Poesy. 

t It may be a slight ezcpption to this, that some 
portions of the second part of Whetstone's Pro- 
mos snd Cassandra are in blank verse. This play 
is said never to have lieen represented. — Collier, 
iii., 64. 

t Nash has been thought the author of Tambor- 
laine by Ma lone ; and his inflated style, in pieces 
known to be his, may give some countenance to 
this hypothesis. It is mentioned, however, as 
" Marlowe's Tamburlaine" in the contemporary 
diary of Henslow, a manager or proprietor of a 
theatre, which is preserved at Dolwich College. 
Marlowe and Nash are allowed to have writtea 
** Dido Queen of Carthage** in conjonetioo. Mr 
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blank veise is first employed ; the lines 
are interwoven, the occasional hemistich 
and redundant syllables break the monot- 
ony of the measure, and give more of a 
colloquial spirit to the dialogue. Tam- 
burlsune was ridiculed on account of its 
inflated style. The bombast, however, 
which is not so excessive as has been al- 
leged, was thought appropriate to such 
Oriental tyrants. This play has more 
spirit and poetry than any which, upon 
clear grounds, can be shown to have pre- 
ceded it. We find also more action on 
the stage, a shorter and more dramatic 
dialogue, a more figurative style, with a 
far more varied and skilful versification.* 
Blank verse If Mar^owe did not re-estab- 
of Marlowe, lish blank verse, which is difli- 
cult to prove, he gave it, at least, a varie- 
ty of cadence, and an easy adaptation of 
the rhythm to the sense, by which it in- 
stantly became in his hands the finest in- 
strument that the tragic poet has ever 
employed for his purpose, less restricted 
than that of the Italians, and falling occa- 
sionally almost into numerous prose, lines 
of fourteen syllables being very common 
in our old d^matists, but regular and har- 
monious at other times as the most ac- 
curate ear could require. 

29. The savage character of Tambur- 
Mariowe'a laiuc, and the want of all in- 
jew of Malta, terest as to every other, render 
this tragedy a failure in comparison with 
those which speedily followed from the 
pen of Christopher Marlowe. The first 
two acts of the Jew of Malta are more 
vigorously conceived, both as to char- 
acter and circumstance, than any other 
Elizabethan play, except those of Shaks- 

e3are ; and perhaps we may think that 
arabas, though not the prototype of Shy- 
lock — a praise of which he is unworthy 
— may have suggested some few ideas to 
the inventor. But the latter acts, as is 
usual with our old dramatists, are a tissue 
of uninteresting crimes and slanghter.t 



ColUeT his produced a body of evidence to show 
that TamburUine was written, at least principally, 
by the former, which teaves no room, as it seems, 
for farther doubt, vol. iii., p. 113. 

* Shakspeare having turned into ridicole a pas- 
sage or two in Tamburiaine, the critics have con- 
cluded it to be a model of bad tragedy. Mr. Col- 
lier, iii., 115-136, has elaborately vindicated its 
dramatic merits, though sufficiently aware of its 
faults. 

-t '* Bloodt** says a late witty writer, " is made as 
light of in some of these old dramas as money in 
a modern sentimental comedy ; and as lAu is given 
away till it reminds us that it is nothing but count- 
ers, so that is spilled till it afE^ts us no more than 
its representative, the paint of the property-man in 
the theatre."— Lamb's Specimens of Early Dramat- 
ic Poets, i., 19. 

Vol. I.— 3 A 



Faustos is better known ; it ^.j 
contains nothing, perhaps, so 
dramatic as the first part of the Jew of 
Malta ; yet the occasional glimpses of re- 
pentance and struggles of* alarmed con- 
science in the chief character are finely 
brought in. It is full of poetical beau- 
ties ; but an intermixture of bufibonery 
weakens the effect, and leaves it, on the 
whole, rather a sketch by a great genius 
than a finished performance. There is 
an awful melancholy about Marlowe's 
.Mephistopheles, perhaps more impressive 
than the malignant mirth of that fiend in 
the renowned work of Goethe. But the 
fair form of Margaret is wanting; and 
Marlowe has hanUy earned the credit of 
having breamed a few casual inspirations 
into a greater mind than his own.* 

30. Marlowe's Life of Edward IL, which 
was entered on the books of the hj* Ed- 
Stationers' Company in 1593, has ^a"* n. 
been deemed by some the earliest speci- 
men of the historical play founded upon 
English chronicles. Whether this be true 
or not, and probably it. is not, it is by far 
the best after those of Shakspeare. f And 
it seems probable that the old plays of the 
Contention of Lancaster and York, and 
the True Tragedy of Richard, p,,y, 
duke of York, which Shakspeare whence 
remodelled in the second and ^SSkSi' 
third parts of Henry VL, were 
in great part by Marlowe, though Greene 
seems to put in for some share in their 
composition.! These plays claim cer- 



* The German story of Faust is said to have been 
published for the first time in I5S7. It was rapidly 
translated into most languages of Europe. We 
need hardly name the absurd supposition that Faust, 
the great printer, was intended. 

t Collier observes that " the character of Rich- 
ard II. in Shakspeare seems modelled in no slight 
degree from that of Edward 11."* But I am reluc* 
tant to admit that Shakspeare modelled his cAor- 
acUn by those of others ; and it is natural to ask 
whether there were not an extraordinary likeness 
in the dispositions as well as fortunes of the two 
kings 

% These old plays were reprinted by Stephens In 
1766. Maldne, on a laborious comparison of them 
with the second and third parts of Henry VI., has 
ascertained that 1771 lines m the latter plays were 
taken from the former unaltered, 2373 altered by 
Shakspeare, while 1899 were altogether his own 
It lemains to inquire, who are to claim the credit of 
these other plays, sp great a portion of which has 
passed with the world for the genuine work of 
Shakspeare? The solution seems to be given, as 
well as we can expect, in a passage often quoted 
from Robert Greene's Groafsworth of Wit, pub* 
iished not long before his death in September, 
1592. "Yes," says be, addrcssiiuf himself to 
some one who has been conjectured to be Feele, 
but more probably Marlowe, "trust them (the 
players) not, for there is an upstart crow, beautified 
with our feathers, that, with a tiger's heart wrao- 
ped in a player's hide, supposes be is as well abU 
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lamly a very low rank amon^ those of 
Shakspeare : his original portion is not 
inconsiderable; but it is fair to observe, 
that some of the passages most popular, 
such as the death of Cardinal Beaufort, 
and the last speech of the Duke of York, 
are not by his hand. 

31. ^o one could think of disputing the 
Peete superiority of Marlowe to all his con- 
* temporaries of this early school of 
the English drama. He was kiU^ in a 
tavern fray in 1593. There is more room 
' for difference of tastes as to the second 
place. Mr. Campbell has bestowed high 
praises upon Peele. "His David and 
Bethsabe is the earliest fountain of pathos 
and harmony that can be traced in our dra- 
matic poetry. His fancy is rich and his 
feeling tender; and his conceptions of 
dramatic character have no inconsiderable 
mixture of solid veracity [sic] and ideal 
beauty. There is no such sweetness of 
versification and imagery to be found in 
our blank verse anterior to Shakspeare.^* 
I must concur with Mr. Collier in thinking 
these compliments excessive. Peele has 
some command of imagery, but in every 
other quality it seems to me that he has 
scarce any claim to honour ; and I doubt 
if there are three lines together in any 
of his plays that could be mistaken for 
Shakspeare's. His Edward I. is a gross 



to bombtft out a blank verse as the best of you ; 
and, being an absolute Johannes factotum, is, in 
bis own conceit, the only Shake-acetu in a country.** 
An allusion is here manifest to the " tiger's heart, 
wrapped in ^ woman's bide." which Shskspeare 
borrowed from the old play, The CoDtention of the 
Houses, and which is hers introduced to bint the 
particular subject of plagiarism that prompts the 
complaint of Orsene. The bitterness he displays 
must lead us to suspect that he had been one him- 
self of those who were thus preyed upon. But the 
greater part of the plays in question is, in the 
judgment, I cooceive, of all competent critics, iar 
above the powers of either Oreene or Peele, and 
exhibits a much greater share of the spirited ver- 
sification, called by Jonson the "mighty line," 
of Christopher Marlowe. Malone, upon second 
thoughts, gave both these plays to Marlowe, hav- 
inff, m his dissertation on the three parts of Hen*7 
Vr.,.«ssignad one to Greene, the other to Peel«. 
None of the three parts have any resemblance to 
the manner of Peele. 

* Specimens of English Poetry. L, 140. Haw- 
uns savs of three lines in Peele's David and Beth- 
. sabe, that they contain a metaphor worthy of 
iEschylus : 

'ff' At him the thunder shall discharge his bolt : 

And his liir spouse, with bright and fiery wings, 
Sit ever bummg on his hateml bones. 
It may be rather iBschylean, yet I cannot much 
admire it. Peele seldom attempts such flights. 
** His genius Was not boldly original; but he had 
an elegance of fancy, a gracefulness of expression, 
and a melody of versification which, in the earlier 
part of his career, wav acaicely approached."— Col- 
lier, iii, 101. 



tissue of absurdity, with some fadlity of 
language, but nothing truly good. It has 
also the fault of grossly viomting historic 
truth, in a hideous misrepresentation of 
the virtuous Eleanor of Castile ; probably 
from the base motive of rendering the 
Spanish nation odious to the vulgar. Thia 
play, which is founded on a ballad equally 
false, is referred to the year 1593. The 
versification of Peele is much inferior to 
that of Marlowe ; and, though sometimes 
poetical, he seems rarely dramatic. 

33. A third writer for the stage in this 
period is Robert Greene, whose 
"Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay'^ ontm, 
may probably be placed about the year 
1590. This comedy, though savouring a 
little of the old school, contains easy and 
spirited versification, superior to Peele, 
and, though not so energetic as that of 
Marlowe, reminding us, perhaps, more fre- 
quently of Shakspeare.* Greene suc- 
ceeds pretty well m that florid and ^y 
style, a little redundant in images, which 
Shakspeare frequently gives to his princes 
and courtiers, and which renders some 
unimpassioned scenes in the historic plays 
efiective and brilliant. There is great tal- 
ent shown, though upon a very strange 
canvass, in Greeners " Looking-glass for 
London and England." His angry allu- 
sion to Shakspeare^s plagiarism is l>est ex- 
plained by supposing that he was himself 
concerned in the two old plays which have 
been converted into the second and thir^ 
parts of Henry Vl.f In default of a more 



* ** Greene, in facility of expression and the flow 
of his blank verse, is not to be placed below his 
contemporary Peele. His usual fault, more dis- 
coverable in his plays than ih his poems, is an ab- 
sence of simplicity ; but his pedantic classical ref- 
erences, frequently without either taste or discre- 
tion, he had in common with -.the other scribbling 
scholars of the time. It was Shakspeare's good 
fortune to be in a great degree without the knowl- 
edge, and, therefore, if on no other account, with- 
out the defect"— Collier, iii., 153. Tieck gives him 
credit for *' a happy talent, a clear spirit, and • 
lively imagination, which characterize all his wri- 
tinga."— Collier, iii., 148. 

t Mr. Collier says, iii., 14S, Greene mayjpossiUy 
have bad a hand in the True History of Richard, 
duke of York. But why possibly 7 when he claims 
it, if not in express words, yet so as to leave no doubt 
of his meaning.^See note t in p. 369, 2d col. 

In a poem written on Greene in 1504 are these 
lines: 



Green is the pleasing 9bject of an eye ; 



[him; 



Greene pleased the eyes of all that looked upon 
Green is the cround or every painter's die ; 
Greene gave the ground to all that vrrote upon him ; 
Nay, more, the men that so eclipsed his lame, 
Purloined his plumes, can they deny the samef 

This seems an allusion to Greene's own meta- 
phor, and must be taken for a covert attack on 
Shakspeare, who had by this time preUv well 
eclipsed the fame of Greene. 
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proDable claimant, I have Bometimes been 
inclined to assign the first part of Henry 
VI. to Greene. But those who are far 
more conversant with the style of our 
dramatists do not suggest this ; and we are 
evidently ignorant of many names, which 
might have ranked not (tiscreditably by 
the side of these tragedians. The first 
part, however, of Henry VI. is, in some 
passages, not unworthy of Shakspeare's 
earlier days, nor, in my judgment, unlike 
his style ; nor, in fact, do I know any one 
of his contemporaries who could have 
written the scene in the Temple Garden. 
The light touches of his pencil have «ver 
been still more inimitable, if possible, than 
its more elaborate strokes.* 

33. We can hardly afford time to dwell 
otber wri- ^^ several other writers anterior 
teraortbis to Shakspeare. Kyd, whom Mr. 
*•* Collier places, as a writer of blank 

verse, next to Mari6we,t Lodge,^ ^i^Yi 
Nash, Hughes, and a few more, have all 
some degree of merit. Nor do the anon- 
ymous tragedies, some of which were for- 
merly ascribed to. Shakspeare, and which 
even Schle^el, with less acuteness of crit- 
icism than IS usual with him, has deemed 
genuine, always want a forcible delinea- 
tion of passion and a vigorous strain df 
verse, though not kept up for many lines. 
Among these are specimens of the domes- 
tic species of tragic drama, drawn probar 
bly from real occurrences, such as Arden 



* ** These three gifted men" (Peele, Greene, and 
Marlowe), mys their late editor, Mr. Dfce (Peele's 
Works, preface, xzxv.), " though they often present 
to us pictures that in design and colouring outra^ 
the truth of nature, are the earliest of our tragic 
writers who exhibit any just delineation of tne 
workings of passion ; and thehr languajge, though 
now swelling into bombast, and now sinking into 
meanness, is generally rich with poetry, while their 
versification, thou£[h somewhat monotonous, is al- 
most alwars flowing and harmonious. They as 
much excel their immediate predecessors as they 
are themseWes excelled by Shakspeare." Not 
qoite as much. 

f Collier, iii., 207. Kyd is author of Jeronymo, 
and of the '' Spanish Tragedy," a continuation of 
the same story. Shakspeare has selected some of 
their absurdities for ridicule, and has left an abun- 
dant harvest for the reader. Parts of the Spanish 
Tragedy, Mr. C. thinks, "are in the highest degree 
pathetic and interesting." This perhaps may be 
admitted, but Kyd is not, upon the whole, a pleas- 
ing dramatist. 

t Lodge, one of the beet poets of the age, was 
.concerned, jointly with Greene, in the Looking- 
glass for London. In this strange performance this 
prophet Hosea is brought to Nineveh, and the dra- 
matis persona, as feir as they are serious, belong 
to that city ; but all the farcical part relates to Lon- 
don. Of Lodge Mr. C says, that he is " second to 
Kyd in vigour and boldness of ceoception, but as a 
drawer of character, so essential a psurt of dramatic 
poetry, he unquestionably has the advantage,^ iii. 



of Feversham and the Yorkshire Tragedy, 
the former of which, especially, lUis very 
considerable merit. Its author, I believe, 
has not been conjectured ; but it may be 
referred to the last decad of the century.* 
Another play of the same kind, H«yiw>*s 
A Woman lulled with Kindness, vi^Sman 
bears the date of 1600, and is kuiedwith 
the earliest production of a fer- *"»'»»^ 
tile dramatist, Thomas Heywood. The 
language is not much raised above that of 
comedy, but we can hardly rank a tale of 
guilt, sorrow, and death in that dramatic 
category. Jt may be read wilii interest 
and approbation at this day, being quite 
free from extravagance either in manner 
or language, the besetting sin of our ear- 
lier dramatists, and equuly so from buf- 
foonery. The subject resembles that of 
Kotaebue^s drama, the Stranger, but is 
managed with a nobler tone of morality. 
It is true that Mrs. Frankfort's immediate 
surrender to her seducer, like that of Beau- 
mel6 in the Fatal Dowry, makes her con- 
temptible ; but this, though it might pos*- 
siblv have originated in the necessity cre- 
ated by the narrow limits of theatrical 
time, has. the good effect of preventing 
that sympathy with her guilt which is re- 
served for her penitence. 
34. Of Wilham Shakspeare,! whom, 



* The murder of Arden of Feversham occurred 
under Edward VI., but the play was published in 
1592. The impression made by the story must 
have been deep to produce a tragedy so long after- 
ward. It in said by Mr. Collier, that Professor 
Tieck has mclined to think Arden of Fevenham a 
genuine work of Shakspeare. I cannot but ven- 
ture to suspect that, if this distinguished critic were 
a native, he would aiscern such differences of style 
as render this hypothesis improbable. The speeches 
in Arden of Feversham have spirit and feelmg, but 
there is none of that wit, that fertilitv of analogical 
imagery, which the wont plays of Snakspear^ dis- 
play. The language is also more plain and per- 
spicuous than we ever find in him, especially on a 
subject so full of passion. Mr. Ck>llier discerns the 
hand of Shakspeare in the Yorkshire Tragedy, and 
thinks that " there are some speeches which could 
scarcely have proceeded from any other pen.**— Col- 
lier, iii, 51. It was printed with his name in 1608 ; 
but this, which would be thought ^ood evidence in 
most cases, must not be held sufficient. It is impos- 
sible to explain the grounds of internal peraoasion 
in these nice questions of esthetic criticism ; but I 
cannot perceive the hand of Shakspeare in any of 
the anonymous tragedies. 

t Though I shall not innovate in a work of this 
kind, not particularly relating to Shakspeare, I 
must observe, that Sir Frederic Madden has offered 
verjr specious reasons (in the Archaologia, vol. 
xzvi.) for believing that the poet and his family 
spelled their name Shaktpere, and that there are, at 
least, no exceptions in his own autographs, as« has 
commonly been supposed. A copy of Florio's 
translation of Montaigne, a book which he had cer- 
tainly read (see Malone's note on Tempest, actii., 
scene 1), has been lately discovered with the name 
W. SluJcaptn clearly written in it, and there seene 
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wuiiam through the mouths of those 
BhakspMre. whom he has inspired to body 
forth the modifications of his immense 
mind, we seem to know better than any 
human writer, it maybe truly said that 
we scarcely know anything. We see 
him, so far as we do see him, not in him- 
self, but in a reflex image from the objecn 
tivily in which he was manifested ; he is 
Falstaff, and Mercutio, and Malvolio, and 
Jacques, and Portia, and Imogen, and 
Lear, and Othello ; but to i^s he is scarce- 
ly a determined person, a substantial real- 
ity of past time, the man Shakspeare. 
The two greatest names fn poetry are to 
' us Uttle more than names. If we are not 
yet come to question his unity, as we do 
that of '* the blind old man of Scio's rocky 
isle," an improvement of critical acute- 
ness doubtless reserved for a distant pos- 
terity, we as little feel the power of iden- 
tifying the young man who came up from 
Stratford, was afterward an indifferent 
player at a London theatre, and retired to 
4 nis native place in middle life, with the 
author of Macbeth and Lear, as we can 
give a distinct historic personality to Ho- 
mer. All that insatiable curiosity and 
unwearied diligence have hitherto detect- 
ed about Shakspeare, serves rather to dis- 
appoint and perplex us than to furnish the 
slightest illustration of his character. It 
is not the register of his baptism, or the 
draught of>his will, or the orthography of 
his name that we seek. No letter of his 
writing, no record of his conversation, no 
character of him drawn with any fulness 
by a contemporary can be produced. 

35. It is generally supposed that he set- 
His Orst wrt- tied in London about 1587, be- 
ting* for ihe ing then twenty-three years 
*■**• old. For some time afterward 

we cannot trace him distinctly. Venus 
and Adonis, published in 1593, he de- 
scribes, in his dedication to Lord South- 
ampton, as 'Hhe first heir of his inven- 
tion." It is, however, certain that it' must 
have been written some year's before, un- 
less we take these words in a peculiar 
serfse for Greene, in his Groat'sworth of 
Wit, 1592, alludes, as we have seen, to 
Shakspeare as already known among 
dramatic authors. It appears by this pas- 
sage that he had converted the two plays 
on the wars of York and Lancaster into 
what we read as the second and third 
parts of Henry VI. What share he may 
nave had in similar repairs of the many 
plays then represented, cannot be deter- 
no reafon to doubt that it is a genuine ainialiire. 
This book hat, very properly, been placed in the 
British Museum, among the choice ku^Xm of that 
lewMitonr 



mined. It is generally believed that be 
had much to do with the tragedy of Peri- 
cles, which is now printed among his 
works, and which external testimony, 
though we should not rely too much on 
that as to Shakspeare, has assigned to 
him ; but the play is full of evident marks 
of an inferior hand.* Its date is unknown ; 
Drake supposes it to have been his ear- 
liest wori, rather from its inferiority tlian 
on any other ground. Titus Andronicus 
is now, by common consent, denied to be, 
in any sense, a production of Shakspeare ; 
very few passages, I should think not one, 
resemble his manner.f 

36. The Comedy of Errors may be 
presumed, by an allusion it con- comedy 
tains, to have been written before or Enum. 
the submission of Paris to Henry IV. in 
1694, which nearly put an end to the civil 
war.t It is founded on a very popular 
subject. This furnishes two extant com- 
edies of Plautus, a translation from one 
of which, the Mencechmi, was represents 
ed in Italy earlier than any other play. 
It had been already, as Mr. Collier thinks, 
brought upon the stage in England ; and 
another play, later than the Comedy of 
Errors, has been reprinted by Stevens. 
Shakspeare himself was so well pleased 
with the idea, that he has returned to it in 
Twelfth Night. Notwithstanding the op- 
portunity which these mistakes of identi- 
ty furnish for ludicrous situations and for 
carrying on a complex plot, they are not 
very well adapted to dramatic effect, not 
only from the manifest difficulty of find- 
ing performers quite alike, but' because, 
were this overcome, the audience must be 
in as great embarrassment as the repre- 
sented characters themselves. In the 
Comedy of Errors there are only a few 
passages of a poetical vein, yet such, per- 
haps, as no other living dramatist could 
have written ; but the story is well invent- 
ed and well managed ; the confusion of 
person^ does net cease to amuse ; the dia^ 

• Malone. in a dissertation on the tragedy of 
Pericles, maintained that it was altogether an earl/ 
work of Shakspeare. Stevens contended that it 
was a production of some older poet, improved by 
him : and Malone had the candour to own that he 
had been wrong. The opinion of Stevens is now 
general. Drake gives the last three acts, and part 
of the former, to Shakspeare; but I can hardly 
think his share is by an^ means so large. 

t Notwithstanding this internal evidence. Meres, 
so early as 1598, enumerates Titus Andronicus 
among the plays of Shakspeare, snd mentions 
no other but whst is genu me .—Drake, ii., 287. 
But, in criticiftm of all kinds, we most acquire a 
dogged habit of resisting testimony, when rev ipsa 
per 9t voeiferatur to the contrsry. 

X Act lii., scene 2. Some have judged the play 
from this passage to be aa early as 1591, but of 
precarious grounds. 
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logue is easy and gay beyond what had 
been hitherto heard on the stage ; there is 
little buflfoonery in the wit, and no absurd- 
ity in the circumstances. 

37. The Two Gentlemen of Verona 
TwoG«n- ranks above the Comedy of Er- 
tieraen of rors, though Still in the third class 
Verona, ^f Shakspeare's plays. It was 
probably the first Enghsh comedy in 
which characters are drawn from social 
life, at once ideal and true ; ithe cavaliers 
of Verona and their lady-loves are grace- 
ful personages, with no transgression of 
the probabilities of nature ; but they are 
not exactly the real men and women of 
the same rank in England. The imagina- 
tion of Shakspeare must have been guided 
by some familiarity with romances before 
it stmck out this play. It contains some 
very poetical lines. Though these two 
plays could not give the slightest suspi- 
cion of the depth of thought which Lear 
and Macbeth were to display, it was alrea- 
dy evident that the names of Greene, and 
even Marlowe, would be eclipsed without 
any necessity for purloining their plumes. 

38. Love*s Labour Lost is generally 
Love's u- placed, I believe, at the bottom 
tear LMt. of the list. There is, indeed, lit- 
tle interest in the fable, if we can say that 
there is any fable at all ; but there are 
beautiful coruscations of fancy, more ori- 
ginal conception of character than in the 
Comedy or Errors, more lively humour 
than in the Gentlemen of Verona, more 
symptoms of Shakspeare's future powers 
as a comic writer ttian in either. Much 
that is here but imperfectly developed 
came forth again in his later plays, espe- 
cially in As You Like It, and Much Ado 
about Nothing. The Taming of the Shrew 
timing of is the only play, except Henry 
the Shrew. VI., in which Shakspeare has 
been very largely a borrower. The best 
parts are certainly his ; but it must be con- 
lessed that several passages, for which 
we give him credit, and which are very 
amusing, belong to his unknown predeces- 
sor. The original play, reprinted by Ste- 
vens, was published in 1594.* I do not 
find so much genius in the Taming of the 
Shrew as in Lovers Labour Lost ; but, as 
an entire play, it is much more complete. 

39. The beautiful play of Midsummer 
Mk)«am- Night's Dream is placed by Ma- 
■ler Nighi'e lone as early as 1592 ; its superi- 
Dreani. ^j^^y j^j ihose we have already 



* Mr. .Collier thinki that Shakspeare had no- 
thing to do with any of the scenes where Catharine 
and Petmchio are not introdaced. The underplot 
Tcsemb&Bs, he says, the style of Haughton, author 
of a comedy called Englishmen for my Money, iti., 
78. 



mentioned affords some presumption that 
it was written after them. But it evidently 
belongs to the earlier period of Shaks- 
peare's genius; poetical as we account 
It, more than dramatic, yet rather so, be- 
cause the indescribable profusion of imagi- 
native poetry in this {day overpowers our 
senses till we can hardly observe anything 
else, than from any deficiency of dramatic 
excellence. For, in reality, the structure 
of the fable, consisting, as it does, of three 
if not four actions, very distinct in their 
subjects and personages, yet wrought into 
each other without effort or confusion, 
displays the skill, or, rather, instinctive 
febcity of Shakspeare, as much as in any 
play he has written. No preceding dram- 
atist had attempted to fabricate a complex 
plot ; for low comic scenes, interspersed 
with a serious action upon which they 
have no Influence, do not merit notice. 
The Menoschmi of Plautus had been imi- 
tated by others as well as by Shakspeai-e ; 
but we speak here of original invention. 

40. The Midsummer Night's Dream is, 
I believe, altogether original in one lu ma- 
of the most beautiful concentions cwnery. 
that ever visited the mind or a poet, the 
fairy machinery. A few before him had 
dealt in a vulgar and clumsy manner with 
popular superstitions; but the sportive, 
beneficent, invisible population of the air 
and earth, long since established in the 
creed of childhood, and of those simple as 
children, had never for a moment been 
blended with *' human mortals" imong 
the personages of the drama. Lily's 
Maid's Metamorphosis is probably later 
than this play of Shakspeare, and was 
not published till t600.* It is unnecessary 
to ^observe that the fairies of Spenser, as 
he has dealt with them, are wholly of a 
different race. 

41. The language of Midsummer Night's 
Dream is equally novel with the itaian- 
machinery. It sparkles in perpetual ««^*- 
brightness with all the hues of the rain- 
bow ; yet there is nothing overcharged or 
affectedly ornamented. Perhaps no play 
of Shakspeare has fewer blemishes, or is, 
from beginning to end, in so perfect keep- 
ing ; none in which so few lines could be 
erased, or so few expressions blamed. 
His own peculiar idiom, the Hress of his 
mind, which began, to be discernible in 
the Two Gentlemen of Verona, is more 
frequently manifested in the present play. 
The expression is seldom obscure, but it 
is never in poetry, and hardly in prose, 
the expression of other dramatists, and far 

• Collier, iii, 186. Lily had, however, brought 
fairies, without making them speak, into some of his 
earlier plays.— Ibid. 
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less of the people. And here, without 
reviving the debated question of Shaks- 
peare's learning, I must venture to think 
that he possessed rather more acquaint- 
ance witn the Latin language than many 
believe. The phrases, unintelligible and 
improper, except in the sense of their 
pimitive roots, which occur so copiously 
in bis plays, seem to be unaccountable on 
the supposition of absolute ignorance. In 
the Midsummer Night's Dream, these are 
much less frequent than in his later 
dramas. But here we find several in- 
stances. Thus, ** things base ' and vile, 
holding no quanHty,*^ for value; rivers 
that ** have overborne their ccntinentSy^ the 
coniinente ripa of Horace; ^''compact of 
imagination ;'* ^ something of great eon- 
ttancy*^ for consistency ; ^ sweet Pyramus 
translated there;" ''the law of Athens, 
which by no means we may extenuate.^* 
I have considerable doubts whether any 
of these expressions would be found in 
the contemporary prose of £lizabeth*s 
reign, which was less overrun by pedantry 
than that of her successor; but, could 
authority be produced for Latinisms so 
forced, it is still not very likely that one 
who did not understand their proper mean- 
ing would have introduced them into 
poetry. It would be a weak answer that 
we do not detect in Shakspeare any imi- 
tations of the Latin poets. His knowledge 
of the language may have been chiefly 
derived, like that of schoolboys, from the 
dictionary, and insufficient for the thorough 
appreciation of their beauties. But, if we 
should believe him well acquainted with 
Virgil or Ovid, it would be by no means 
surprising that his learning does not dis- 
play itself in imitation. Shakspeare seems 
now and then to have a tinge on his imagi- 
nation from former passages; but he never 
designedly imitates, though, as we have 
seen, he has sometimes adopted. The 
streams of invention flowed too fast from 
his own mind to leave him time to accom- 
modate the words of a foreign language 
to our own. He knew that to create would 
be easier, and pleasanter, and better.* 
43. The tragedy of Romeo and Juliet is 



* The celebrated essay, by Farmer, on the learn- 
ing ot' Shaksppare, put an end to such notions as 
'we fiMl in Warburton and many of the older com- 
mentators, that he had imitated Sophocles, and I 
know not how many Greek authors. Those, indeed, 
who agree with what 1 have said in a former chap- 
ter as to the state of learning under Elizabeth, will 
not think it probable that Snakspeare could hare 
acquired any knowledge of Greek. It was not a 
part of such education as he received. The case of 
Latin is diflferent ; we know that he was at a gram- 
mar school, an4 could hardly have spent two or 
three years without bringing away a certain portion 
Af the language. 



referred by Malone to the year vummt^ 
1696. Were I to judge by internal Jou«( 
evidence, I should be inclined to date 
this play before tiie Midsummer NighVs 
Dream ; the great frequency of rhymes, 
the comparative absence of Latinisms, the 
want of that thoughtful philosophy, which, 
when it had once germinated in Shaks- 
peare*8 mind, never ceased to display iu 
self, and several of the faults that juve- 
nility may beet explain and excuse, would 
justify this inference. 

43. In one of the Italian novels to which 
Shakspeare had frequently recourse , . 
for his fable, he had the good for- "' ^* 
tune to meet with this simple and pathetic 
subject. What he found he has arranged 
with great skill. The incidents in Romeo 
and Juliet are rapid, various, unintermitting 
in interest, sufficiently probable, and tend- 
ing to the catastrophe. The most regular 
dramatist has hardly excelled one writing 
for an infant and barbarian stage. It is 
certain that the observation of the unity 
of time which we find in this tragedy, un- 
fashionable as the name of unity has be- 
come in our criticism, gives an intenseness 
of interest to the story, which is often 
diluted and dispersed in a dramatic history. 
No play of Shakspeare is more frequently 
represented, or honoured with more tears. 

44. If from this praise of the fable we 
pass to other considerations, it -^^^ 
will be more necessary to modify \\m i 
our eulogies. It has been said ^^^ 
above of the Midsummer Night's Dream, 
that none of Shakspeare's plays have few- 
er blemishes. We can by no means re- 
peat this commendation of Romeo and 
JuUet. It may be said rather that few, if 
any, are more open to reasonable censure ; 
and we are almost equally struck l)y its 
excellences and its defects. 

45. Madame de Stael has tndy remark- 
ed, that in Romeo and Juliet we have, 
more than in any other tragedy, the mere 
passion of love; love in all its vernal 
promise, full of hope and innocence, ar- 
dent beyond all restraint of reason, but 
tender as it is warm. The contrast be- 
tween this impetuosity of delirious joy, 
in which the youthful lovers are first dis- 
played, and the horrors of the last scene, 
throws a charm of deep melancholy over 
the whole. Once alone each of them, in 
these earlier moments, i^ touched by a 
presaging fear ; it passes quickly away 
from them, but is not lost on the reader. 
To him there is a sound of despair in the 
wild eflfiisions of their hope, and the mad- 
ness of grief is mingled with the intoxica- 
tion of their joy. And hence it is that, 
notwithstanding its many blemishes, we 
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all read and witness this tragedy with de- 
light. It is a symbolic mirror of the fear- 
Ail realities of life, where *' the course of 
true love** has so often *^not run smooth," 
and moments of as fond illusion as beguil- 
ed the lovers of Verona have been exchan- 
ged, perhaps as rapidly, not, indeed, for the 
dagger and the bowl, but for the many- 
headed sorrows and sufferings of human- 
ity. 

46. The character of Romeo is one of 
Tiwehar- oxcessive tendcmess. His first 
•eiers. passion for Rosaline, which no 
vulgar poet would have brought forward, 
serves to display a constitutional suscep- 
tibility. There is, indeed, so much of this 
in his deportment and language, that we 
might be in some danger of mistaking it 
fur effeminacy, if the loss of his friend had 
not aroused his courage. It seems to 
have been necessary to keep down a little 
the other characters, that they might not 
overpower the principal one ; and though 
we can by no means agree with Dryden, 
that if Shakspeare had not killed'Mercutio, 
Mercutio would have killed him, there 
might have been some danger of his kill- 
ing Romeo. His brilliant vivacity shows 
the softness of the other a little to a dis- 
advantage. Juhet is a child, whose intox- 
ication in loving and being loved whirls 
away the little reason she may have pos- 
sessed. It is, however, impossible, in my 
opinion, to place her among the great fe- 
male characters of Shakspeare^s creation. 

47. Of the language of this tragedy what 
The Ian- shall we say? It contains pas- 
««««•• sages that every one remembers, 
that are among the nobler efforts of Shaks- 
peare^s poetry, and many short and beau- 
tiful touches of his proverbial sweetness. 
Yet, on the other hand, the faults are in 
prodigious number. The conceits) the 
phrases that jar on the mind*s ear, if I may 
use such an expression, and interfere with 
the very emotion the poet would excite, 
occur at least in the first three acts with- 
out intermission. It seems to have form- 
ed part of his conception of this youthful 
and ardent pair, that they should talk ir- 
rationally. The extravag^ce of their 
fancy, however, not onl^ forgets reason, 
but wastes itself in frigid metaphors and 
incongruous conceptions ; the tone of Ro- 
meo is that of the most bombastic com- 
monplace of gallantry, and the young lady 
differs only in being one degree more mad. 
The voice of virgin love has been counter- 
feited by the authors of many fictions : I 
kilow none who have thought the style of 
Juliet would represent it. Nor is this con- 
fined to the happier moments of their in- 
tercourse. False thoughts and misplaced 



phrases deform the whole of the third act. 
It may be added that, if not dramatic pro- 
priety, at least the interest of the charac- 
ter, is affected by some of Juliet's allu- 
J sions. She seems, indeed, to have profit- 
ed by the lessons and language of her 
venerable guardian ; and those who adopt 
the edifying principle of deducing a monil 
from all they read, may suppose that 
Shakspeare intended covertly to warn pa- 
rents against the contaminating influence 
of such domestics. These censures ap- 
ply chiefly to the first three acts ; as the 
shadows deepen over the scene, the lan- 
guage assumes a tone more proportionate 
to the interest ; many speeches a^e ex* 
quisitely beautiful; yet the tendency to 
quibbles is never wholly eradicated. 

48. The plays we have hitherto men- 
tioned, to which one or two more seeond peri- 
might be added, belong to the odorsinkt- 
earlier class, or, as we might ****"' 
say, to his first manner. In the second 

geriod of his dramatic life, we should place 
is historical plays, and such others as 
were written before the end of the centu- 
ry, or, perhaps, before the death of Eliza- 
beth. The Merchant of Venice, As You 
Like It, and Much Ado about Nothing, are 
among these. The versification in these 
is more studied ; the pauses more artifi- 
cially disposed; the rhymes, though not 
Quite abandoned, become less frequent; 
the language is more vigorous and eleva- 
ted; the principal characters are more 
strongly marked, more distinctly conceiv- 
ed, and framed on a deeper insight into 
mankind. Nothing in the earlier plays 
can be ^mpared, in this respect, with the 
two Richards, or Shylock, or Falstaff, or 
Hotspur. 

40. Many attempts have been made to 
dramatise the English chronicles, Tb«rhiitor- 
but, with the single exception of »««»pi«y«. 
Marlowe's Edward II., so unsuccessfully, 
that Shakspeare may be considered as al* 
most an original occupant of the field. He 
followed historic truth with considerable 
exactness ; and in 6ome of his plays, as 
in that of Richard II., and generally iir 
Richard HI. and Henry VIII., admitted 
no imaginary personages, nor any scenes 
of amusement. The historical plays have 
had a great effect on Shakspeare*s popu- 
larity. They have identified him with 
English' feelings in English hearts, and 
are very frequently read more in child- 
hood, and, consequently, better remember- 
ed, than some of his superior dramas. 
And these dramatic chronicles borrowed 
surprising liveliness and probability frdm 
the national character and form of gov- 
ernment. A prince, and a conrtier, and a 
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slave are the staff on ivhich the historic 
dramatist would have to work in some 
countries ; but every class of freemen, in 
the just subordination, without which nei- 
ther human society, nor the stai^e, which 
should be its mirror, can be more than a 
chaos of huddled units, lav open to the 
selection of Shakspeare. What he invent- 
ed is as truly English, as truly historical, 
in the large sense of moral history, as 
what he read. 

60. The Merchant of Venice is general- 
Merehani ly esteemed the best of Shaks- 
oTVeniM. peare*s comedies. This excel- 
lent play is referred to the year 1697.* In 
the mansgement of the plot, which is suf- 
ficiently complex without the slightest 
confusion or incoherence, I do not con- 
ceive that it has been surpassed in the an- 
nals of any theatre. Yet there are those 
who still affect to speak of Shakspeare as 
a barbarian; and others who, giving what 
they think due credit to his genius, deny 
him all judgment and dramatic taste. A 
comparison of his works with those of his 
contemporaries, and it is surely to them 
that we should look, will prove that his 
Judgment is by no means the least of his 
rare qualities. This is not so remarkable 
in the mere construction of his fable, 
though the present comedy is absolutely 
perfect in that point of view, and sevend 
others are excellently managed, as in the 
general keeping of the characters, and the 
choice of incidents. If Shakspeare is 
sometimes extravagant, the Marstons and 
Middletons are seldom otherwise. The 
variety of characters in the Merchant of 
Venice, and the powerful delineation of 
those upon whom the interest chiefly de- 
pends ; the effectiveness of many scenes 
m representation ; the copiousness of the 
wit, and the beauty of the language, it 
would be superfluous to extol ; nor is it 
our office to repeat a tale so often told as 
the praise of Shakspeare. In the lan- 
guage there is the commencement of a 
metaphysical obscurity which soon be- 
oame characteristic; ftut it is, perhaps, less 
observable than in any Uter play. 



* Meres, in his Palladia Tamia, or Wit'a Treaa- 
orv, 1598. haa a passage of aoroe value in deter- 
mining the age of Shakspeare'a playa,both by what 
it contains and by what it omita. " Aa Plaatoa 
and Seneca are accounted the best for comedy and 
tragedy among the Latina, ao Shakspeare among 
the Engliah ia the most ercellent in both kinds for 
the stage ; for comedy, witness his Gentlemen of 
Verona, his Errors, his Love's Lfaboar Lost, hia 
Love's Labour Won [ihe original appellation of All'a 
% Well that Ends Well], his Midsummer Night's 



Dream, and hia Merchant of Venice ; for tragedy, 
his Richard II., his Richard III., Henry IV., King 
John, 7^ itiM2rofttCMs,and hia Romeo and Juliet^ 



51. The sweet and sportive temper ot 
Shakspeare, though it never deserted him, 
gave way to advancing years, and to the 
mastering force of serious thought. What 
he read we know but very imperfectly; 
yet, in the last years of this century, when 
five-and-thirty summers had ripened his 

?penius, it seems that he must have trans- 
used much of the wisdom of past ages 
into his own all-combining mind. In sev- 
eral of the historical plays, in the Merchant 
of Venice, and especially in As You asYou 
Like It, the philosophic eye, turned ^^ ^ 
inward on the mysteries of human nature, 
is more and more characteristic ; and we 
might apply to the last comedy the bold 
figure that Coleridge has less appropriately 
employed as to the early poems, that '' the 
creative power and the intellectual energy 
wrestle as in a war embrace.*' In no other 
play, at least, do we find the bright ima^- 
nation and fascinating grace of Shaks- 
peare's youth so mingled with the thought- 
fulness of his maturer age. This play is 
referred, with reasonable probabilitv, to the 
year 1600. Few comedies of Shakspeare 
are more generally pleasing, and its mani- 
fold improbabilities do not much aflect us 
in perusal. The brave, injured Orlando; 
the sprightly but modest Rosalind; the 
faithful Adam, the reflecting Jaques, the 
serene and magnanimous duke, interest us 
by turns, though the play is not so well 
manaf^ed as to condense our sympathy, 
and direct it to the conclusion. 

53. The comic scenes of Shakspeare 
had generally been drawn from 
novels, and laid in foreign lands. nll^Man 
But several of our earliest plays, in lus Un- 
as has been partly seen, delineate "*""'^- 
the prevailing manners of English life. 
None had acquired a reputation which en- 
dured beyond their own time, till Ben Jon- 
son, in 1 506, produced, at the age of twenty- 
two, his first comedy. Every Man in his 
Humour ; an extraordinary monument of 
early genius, in what is seldom the pos- 
session of youth, a clear and unerring de- 
scription of human character, various, and 
not extravagant beyond the necessities of 
the stage. He had learned the principles 
of comedy, no doubt, from Plautus and 
Terence ; for they were not to be derived 
from the modems at home or abroad ; but 
he could not draw from them the applica- 
tion of living passions and manners ; and 
it would be no less unfair, as Gifford has 
justly observed, to make Bobadil a copy 
of Thraso, than to deny the dramatic origi- 
nality of Kitely. 

53. Every Man in his Humour s per- 
haps the earliest of European domestic 
comedies that deserves to be remembered: 
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for the Mandragola of Machiavel shrinks 
to a mere farce in comparison.* A much 
greater master of comic powers than Jon- 
son was indeed his contemporary, and, as 
he perhaps fancied, his rival ; but, for some 
reason, Shakspeare had never yet drawn 
his story from the domestic me of his 
countrymen. Jonson avoided the common 



defect of the Uahan and Spanish theatrct 
the sacrifice of all other dramatic objects 
to one only, a rapid and amusing succes- 
sion of incidents ; his plot is slight and of 
no great complexity ; but his excellence 
is to be found in the variety of his charac- 
ters, and in their individuality very clearly 
defined with little extravagance. 



CHAPTER VII. 



HISTOET OF POLFTB LlTBRATUaC Uf PROSK FSOM 1630 TO 1600. 



Sbction< I. 

Style of best Italian Writers.— Those of France.— 
England. 

1 . I AM not aware that we can make any 
itaUan g^at distinction in the character of 
writart. the Italian wri^rs of this and the 
preceding period, though they are more 
numerous in the present. Some of these 
have been already mentioned on account 
of their subjects. In point of style, to 
^^ which we now chiefly confine our- 
selves, Casa is esteemed among the 
best.f The Galateo is certainly diffuse, 
but not so languid as some contemporary 
works ; nor do we find in it, I think, so 
many of the inversions which dre com- 
mon blemishes in the writings of 
"**• this age. The prose of Tasso is 

E laced by Corniani almost on a level with 
is poetry for beauty of diction. '* We 
find in it," he says, " dignity, rhythm, ele- 
gance, and purity without affectation, and 
perspicuity without vulgarity. He is nev- 
er trifling .or verbose, like his contempora- 
ries of that century, but endeavours to 
fill every part of his discourses with mean- 
ing. "J These praises may be just, but 
there is a tediousness in the moral essays 
of Tasso which, like most other produc- 

* This would not have been approved by a mod- 
em literary historian. Quelle etait, avant que Mo- 
li^re parut et m^me de son temps, la comedie mod- 
erne comparable k la Calsndna, k la Mandragore, 
auz meilleures pieces de I'Arioste, Ik celles de TAre- 
tin, du Geccht, du Lasca, dti Bentivoglio, de Fran- 
cesco D'Ambra, et de tant d'antresf— Gingu^ni, 
▼i.| 316. This comes of decidinff before we know 
anything of the facts. Gingn^nffmight possibly be 
able to read English, but certainlv had no sort of 
acquaintance with the English theatre. I shoald 
have no hesitation in replying that we conld pro- 
duce at least forty comedies, before the age of Mo- 
liire, tuperior to the best of those he has mentioned, 
and perhaps three times that number as good as 
the worst. 

t Corniani, ▼., 174. Parini called the Oalateo, 
Capo d*opera di nostra lingua. 

t Corniani, vi., 240. 
Vol. I.- -3 B 



tions of that class, assert what the reaaer 
has never seen denied, and distinguish 
what he is in no danger of confounding. 

S. Few Italian writers, it is said by the 
editors of the voluminous Milan Ftrenraoia. 
collection, have united equally Character of 
with Firenzuola the most sim- ii^i*np~««- 
pie naivete to a delicate sweetness, that 
diflfuses itself over the heart of the reader. 
His dialogue on the Beauty of Women is 
reckoned one of the best of his works. It 
is diffuse, but seems to deserve the praise 
bestowed upon its language. His trans- 
lation of the Golden Ass of Apuleius is 
read with more pleasure than the original. 
The usual style of Italian prose in this, 
acoouiUed by some its best age, is elabo- 
rate, ornate, yet not to excess, with a 
rhythmical structure apparently much 
studied, very rhetorical, and, for the most 
part, trivial, as we should now think, in its 
matter. The style of Machiavel, to which, 
perhaps, the reader^s attention was not 
sufficiently called while we were concern- 
ed with his political philosophy, is emi- 
nent for simplicity, strength, and clear- 
ness. It would not be too much to place 
him at the head of the prose writers of 
Italy. But very few haa the good taste 
to emulate so admirable a model. ** They 
were apt to presume," says Corniani, "that 
the spirit of good writing consisted in the 
artificial employment of rhetorical figures. 
They hoped to fertilize the soil barren of 
argument by sudh resources. They be- 
lieved that they should become eloquent 
by accumulating words upon words, and 
phrases upon phrases, htmting on. every 
side for metaphors, and exaggerating the 
most trifling theme by frigid hyperboles. '•• 

3. A treatise on Painting, by Raffaelle 
Borghino, published in 1584, call- Italian let. 
ed II Riposo, is highly praised ter-wntara 
for its style by the Milan editors ; but it is 



* Comisni, vi, 52. 
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difficult for a'foreigner to judge so correct- 
ly of these delicacies of language as he 
may of the general merits of composition. 
They took infinite pains with their letters, 
great numbers of which have been collect- 
ed. Those of Annibal Caro are among 
the best known ;• but Pietro Aretino, Pa- 
olo Manuzio, and Bonfadio are also cele- 
brated for their style. The appearance of 
labour and affectation is still less pleasing 
in epistolary correspondence than in wri- 
tings more evidently designed for the pub- 
lic eye ; and there will be found abundance 
of it in these Italian writers, especially in 
addressing their superiors. Cicero was a 
model perpetually before their eyes, and 
whose faults they did not perceive. Yet 
perhaps the Italian writings of this period, 
with tneir flowing grace, are more agree- 
able than the sententious antitheses of the 
Spaniards. Both are artificial, but the ef- 
forts of the one are bestowed on diction 
and cadence, those of the other display a 
constant strain to be emphatic and pro- 
found. What Cicero was to Italy, Seneca 
became to Spain. 

4. An exception to the general charac- 
DavanatFt ter of diffuseness is found i^i the 
Tw:\tm, well-known translation of Taci- 
tus by Davanzati. This, it has often been 
said, he has accomplished in fewer words 
than the original. No one, as in the story 
of the fish, which waa said to weigh less 
in water than out of it, inquires into the. 
truth of what is confidently said, even 
where it is obviously impossible. But 
whoever knows the Latin and Italian lan- 
guages must know that a. translation of 
Tacitus into Italian cannot be made in 
fewer words. It will be found, as might 
be expected, that Davanzati has succeeded 
by leaving out as much as was required 
to compensate the dillerence that articles 
and auxiliary verbs made against him. 
His translation is also censured by Comi- 



* It is of no relevancT to the hictoiy of literature, 
but in one of Carols letters to Bernardo Taaao, 
about 1544, he centures the innovation of using the 
third person in addressing a correspondent Totto 
questo secolo (dice Monsignor de la Casa) h adola- 
tore ; ognono ehe serive da de le signorie ; 0|nuno. 
a chi si scriTe, le vaole ; e non pure i grandi, ma i 
mezzani e i plebei quasi aspirano a quest! rran no- 
mi, e si tengono anco per affronto, se non gii hanno, 
• d' errore son notatt quelli, che non gii danno. 
Cosa, che a me pare stranissima e stomacbota, cbe 
habbiamo a parlar con uno, come se fosse un altro, 
e tutta via in astratto, quasi con la idea di colui,con 
chi si parla, non con la persona sua propria. Pure 
I'abuso h gia fatto, ed e generale, &c., lib. i., p. 122 
(edit. 158lJ. I have found the third person used as 
early as a letter of Paolo Manuaio to Casielvetro in 
1543 ; but where there was any intimacy with an 
equal rank, it is not much employ^ ; fior is it al- 
ways found in that age in letters to men of very 
high rank from their mferiors. 



ani,* as full of obsolete terms and Floren- 
tine vulgarisms. 

5. We can place under no better head 
than the present much of that lig:ht- jordaao 
er literature which, without taking *"*«»•• 
the form of romance, endeavours to amuse 
the reader by fanciful invention and g^j 
remari^. The Italians have much of thia ; 
but it is beyond our province to enumerate 
productions of no great merit or renown. 
Jordano Bruno's celebrated Spaccio della 
Bestia Trionfante is one of this class. 
Another of Bruno's light pieces is entitled 
La Cabala del Cavallo Pegaseo, con I'Ag- 
giunta de I'Asino Cillenico. This has 
more profaneness in it than the Spaccio 
della Bestia. The latter, as is well kjiown, 
was dedicated to Sir Philip Sidney, as was 
also another little piece, Gii Eroici Furori. 
In this he has a sonnet addressed to the 
English ladies : '* Dell' Inghilterrao Vaghe 
Ninfee Belle ;'' but ending, of course, with 
a compliment, somewhat at the expense 
of these beauties, to " Tunica Diana Qual^ 
^ tra voi quel, che tra gl' astri il sole.'* It 
had been well for Bruno if he had kept 
himself under the protection of Distea. 
The " chaste beams of that watery moon" 
were less scorching than the fires of the 
Inquisition. 

6. The French generally date the be- 
ginning of an easy and natural style Fnnch 
in their own language from the pub- ^tiun, 
lication of James Amyot's transla- ^^^^ 
tiqp of Plutarch in 1559. Some earlier 
writers, however, have been mentioned in 
another place, and perhaps some might 
have been added. The rrench style of 
the sixteenth century is for the most part 
diffuse, endless in its periods, and, conse- 
quentlv, negligent of grammar ; but it was 
even tnen lively and unaffected, especially 
in narration, the memoirs of that age be- 
ing still read with pleasure. Am^ot, ac- 
cording to some, knew Greek but mdiffer- 
ently, and was, perhaps, on that account, a 
better model of his own language ; but if 
he did not always render the meaning of 
Plutarch, he has made Plutarch^s reputa- 
tion, and that, in some measure, of Uiose 
who have taken Plutarch for their guide. 
It is well known how popular, more, per- 
haps, than any other ancient, this historian 
and moralist has been in France ; but it is 
through Amyot that he has been read. 
The style of his translator, abounding with 
the native idiom, and yet enriching the 
language, not at that time quite copious 
enough for its high vocation in literature, 
with many words which usage and author- 
ity have recognised, has always been re- 



* Coroiani, vi, 58. 
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garded with adniimion, and by some, in 
the prevalence of a less natural taste, with 
regret. It is in French prose what that 
of Marot is in poetry, and suggests, not an 
uncultivated simplicity, but the natural 
grace of a yondg person, secure of appear- 
ing to advantage, but not at bottom indif- 
ferent to doing so. This nmvetS, a word 
which, as we have neither naturalized nor 
translated it, I must adopt, has ever since 
been the charm of good writing in France. 
It is, above all, the charactehstic of one 
who may justly be called the disciple of 
Amyot, and who extols him above all oth- 
er writers in the language — Montaigne. 
The fascination of Montaigne's manner is 
acknowledged by all who read him ; and 
with a worse style, or one less individually 
adapted to his character, he would never 
have been the favourite of the worid.* 

7. In the essays of Montaigne a few pas- 
Montaifne; sagcs occur of Striking, though 
i>« Vair. simple eloquence. But it. must 
be admitted that the familiar idiomatic 
tone of Amyot was better fitted to please 
than to awe, to sooth the mind than to 
excite it, to charm away the cares of the 
moment than to impart a durable emotion. 
It was also so remote from the grand style 
which the writings of Cicero and the pre- 
cepts of rhetoric had taught the learned 
world to admire, that we cannot wonder 
to find some who sought to model their 
French by a different standard. The only 
one of these, so far as I am aware, that 
falls within the sixteenth century, is Du 
Yair, a man not less distinguished in pub- 
lic life than in literature, having -twice 
held the great seals of France under Louis 
XIII. '*He composed,*' says a modem 
writer, " many works, in which he endeav- 
oured to be eloquent ; but he fell into the 
error, at that time so common, of too 
much wishing to Latinise our mother- 
tongue. He has been charged with fab- 
ricating words, such as sponsion, cog- 
itation, contum^lie, dilucidit^, contenme- 
ment,'' &c.t Notwithstanding these in- 
stances of bad taste, which, when collect- 
ed, seem more monstrous than as they are 
dispersed in his writings, Du Vair is not de- 
void of a flowing eloquence, which, wheth- 
er perfectly congenial to the language or 
not, has never wanted its imitators and 
admirers, and those very successful and 
brilliant, in French literature .| It was, of 



* See the articles on Amyot in Baillet, iy., 428. 
Bayle. La Harpe. Biogr. Universelie. Preface 
BOX CEuvres de Paacal, par Neufchateau. 

t Neufchateau, in Preface i Paacttl, p. 181. 
Bouterwek, ▼., 326, praiaes Du Vair, but he does 
not seem a fevourite witA his compatriot critics. 

t Du Vair*8 Essay de la Constabce el Consola- 



coursc, the manner of the bar and of the 
pulpit, after the pulpit laid aside its buf- 
foonery, far more than that of Amyut and 
Montaigne. 

8. It is not in my power to eommunr- 
cate much information as to the aatin Me 
minor literature of France. One dIpp^ 
book may be nansed as being fiBimiliarly 
known, the Satire Menipp^. The first 
edition bears the date of 1593, but is said 
not to have appeared till 1504, containing 
some allusions to events of that year. It 
is a ridicule on the proceedings of the 
League, who were then masters of Puis, 
and has commonly been ascribed to Le- 
roy, canon of Rouen, thcHigh Passerat, 
Pithou, Rapin, and others are said to have 
had SQine share in it. This book is hia- 
torically curious, but I do not perceive 
that it displays any remarkable degree of 
humour or invention. The truth appears 
so much throughout, that it cannot be 
ranked among works of fiction.! 

9. In the scanty and obscure produc> 
tions of the English press under Bngusa 
Edward and Mary, or m the eariy wruem. 
years of Elizabeth, we should search, I 
conceive, in vain for any elegance or elo- 
quence in writing. Yet there is an in* 
creasing ezpertness and fluency, and the 
language insensibly rejecting obsolete 
forms, the manner of our writers is less 
uncouth, and their sense more pointed and 



tions es Malheurs Publiques, of which the first edi 
tion is In 1594. furaisbes some eloquent declama 
tion in a style unlike that of Amyot. Repasses en 
▼otre memorie rhistoir» de toute Tantiqaite; et 
quand vous trouverez un magistrat qui aura eu 
grand credit envers un pcuple, ou anprte d*tin prince, 
et qui se sera Toula oompoittfr vertueusem^t, dites 
hardiment ; Je gage qne cestoi-d a ktk bannr, que 
cestui^i a M tu6, qui cestoi<ci a iU empoisonn6. 
A Athei^es, Aristidee, Tbemistocl^s. et Pbocion ; k 
Rome infinis desquels je laisse les noms pour n*em- 
plir le papier, me contentant de Camille, Scipion, 
et Ciceron pour i*antiquit6, de Papinien pour les 
temps des empereurs Komains, et de Boeee sous 
les Gets. Mais poorqjDoi le prenoos nous si haut. 
Qui avons nous vu de notre seiecle tenir les sceauz 
ds France, qui n*ait ^t^ mis en cette charge, pour 
en etre dejett^ aveo centumelie? Celui qui au- 
roit vu M. le Chancelier Olivier, ou M. le Chance- 
lier de THospital, partir de la cour poor se retirer en 
leurs roaisons, n'auroit jamais envie de tels hon- 
neurs, ni de tels charges. Imagines vous ces bra- 
ves et venerables vieiUards, esouels reluisoient tou- 
tes sortes de vertus, et esquefs entre une infinite 
de grandes parties vous n'cossies s^ u que choisir, 
rsmplis d'enidition, consommes ^ afiaires, ama- 
teurs de leur patrie, vTSiment dimes de telles clj^ar- 
fres, si le si^le eust Ift6 digne d*eux. Aprefe avoir 
onguement et fiddlemext servis la patrie, on leur 
dresaedes querelles d'Allemana, et de fiuisses accu- 
sations poor les bannir des affaires, on plutot uour 
en priver les affaires ; comme un navire agit4 de la 
conduite de si sages et experts pilotes, afin de Is 
faire plus aisfemcnt briser, p. 76 (edit. 1604). 
t Biogr. Untv, Yigaettl-MarTllle, L, 197. 
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perspicuous than before. Wilson's Art of 
Rhetoriqoe is at least a proof that some 
knew the merits of a good style, if they 
did not yet bring their rules to bear on 
their own language. In Wilson's own 
maimer there is nothing remarkable. The 
first book which can be worth naming at 
Aschain. "^^ '" Ascham's Schoolmaster, 
published in 1570, and probably 
written some years before. Ascham is 
plain and atrons in his style, but without 
ffrace or warmth ; his sentences have no 
harmony of structure. He stands, how- 
ever, as far as 1 have seen, above all other 
writers in the first half of the queen's 
reign. The best of these, like Reginald 
Scot, express tlieir meaning well, but with 
no attempt at a rhythmical structure or 
figurative language ; they are not bad wri- 
ters, because their solid sense is aptly 
conveyed to the mind ; but they are not 
good, because they have Uttle selection of 
words, and give no pleasure by means of 
style. Puttenham is perhaps the first who 
wrote a well-measured prose ; in his Art 
of English Poesie, published in 1580, he is 
elaborate, studious of elevated and chosen 
expression, and rather diflfuse, in the man- 
ner of the Italians of the sixteenth centu- 
ry, who affected that fulness of style, and 
whom he probably meant to imitate. But 
in these later years of the queen, when 
almost every one was eager to be distin- 
guished for sharp wit or ready learning, 
the want of good models of writing in our 
own language gave rise to some perver- 
sion of the public taste. Thoughts and 
words began to be valued, not as they 
were just and natural, but as they were 
removed from common apprehension, and 
most exclusively the original property of 
those who employed them. This, in po- 
etry, showed itself in affected conceits, 
and in prose led to the pedantry of recon- 
dite mythological allusion, and of a Lat- 
inised phraseology. 

10. The most remarkable specimen of 
BophuM this class is the Euphues of Lilly, 
Hi my. a book of little value, but which 
deserves notice on account of the influ- 
ence it is recorded to have had upon the 
court of Elizabeth ; an influence also over 
the public taste, which is manifested in 
the literature of the age. It is divided 
into two parts, having separate titles ; the 
first, ** Euphues, the Anatomy of Wit ;" 
the second, ** Euphues and his England.** 
This is a very dull story of a young Athe- 
nian, whom the author places at Naples 
in the first part, and brings to England in 
the second ; it is full of dry common- 
places. The style which obtained celeb- 
vity is antithetical, and sententious to af- 



fectation ; the perpetual effort, with no ad- 
equate success, rendering the book equal- 
ly disagreeable and ridiculous, though it 
might not be difficult to find passages 
rather more happy and ingenious than the 
rest. The following specimen is taken at 
random, and, though sufficiently charac- 
teristic, is, perhaps, rather unfavourable to 
Lilly, as a little more affected and empty 
than usual. 

11. ** The sharpest northeast wind, my 
good Euphues, doth never last three days, 
tempests have but a short time, and the 
more violent the thunder is, the less per- 
manent it is. In the like manner it faU- 
eth out with jars and carpings of friends, 
which, begun in a moment, are ended in 
a moment Necessary it is that among 
friends there should he some thwarting, 
but to continue in anger not convenient : 
the camel first troubleth the water before 
he drink ; the frankincense is burned be- 
fore it smell ; friends are tried before they 
be trusted, lest, shining like the carbuncle 
as though they had fire, they be found, 
being touched, to be without fire. Friend- 
ship should be like the wine which Ho- 
mer, nmch commending, calleth Marone- 
um, whereof one pint l^ing mingled with 
five quarts of water, yet it keepeth his old 
strength and virtue, not to be qualified by 
any discurtesie. Where salt doth grow, 
nothing else can breed ; where friendship 
is built, no offence can harbour. Then, 
Euphues, let the falling out of friends^ be 
the renewing of affection, that in this we 
may resemble the bones of the lion, which, 
lying still and not moved, begin to rot, 
but, being stricken one against another, 
break out like fire, and wax green." 

12. '* The lords and gentlemen in that 
court (of Elizabeth) are also an example," 
he says in a subsequent passage, *' for ail 
others to follow ; true types of nobility, 
the only stay and staff of honour, brave 
courtiers, stout soldiers, apt .to revel in 
peace and ride in war. In nght fierce, not 
dreading death ; in friendship firm, not 
breaking promise ; courteous to all that 
deserve well, cruel to none that deserve 
ill. Their adversaries they trust not — 
that showeth their wisdom ; their ene- 
mies they fear not — ^that argueth their 
courage. They are not apt to proffer in- 
juries, not fit to take any ; loth to pick 
quarrels, but longing to revenge them.** 
Lilly pays great compliments to the ladies 
for beauty and modesty, and overloads 
Elizabeth with panegyric. *' Touching 
the beauty of this prince, her counte- 
nance, her majesty, her personage, I can- 
not think it may be sufficiently cominend- 
ed, when it cannot be too much marvailed 
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at; 80 that I am constrained to say, as 
Praxiteles, did when he began to paint 
Venus and her son, who doubted whether 
the world could afford colours good 
enough for two such fair faces, and I 
whether my tongue can yield words to 
blaze that beauty, the perfection whereof 
none can imagine ; which, seeing it is so, 
I must do like those that want a clear 
sight, who, being not able to discern the 
sun in the sky, are inforced to behold it 
in the water." " 

13. It generally happens that a style 
lupopQ. devoid of simplicity, when first 
larity. adopted, becomes the object of ad- 
miration for its imagined ingenuity and 
difficulty ; and that of £uphues was well 
adapted to a pedantic generation, who val- 
ued nothing higher than far-fetched allu- 
sions and sententious precepts. All the 
ladies of the time, we are told, were Lilly's 
scholars ; " she who spoke not Euphuism 
beinff as little regarded at court lis if she 
could not speak French/' *' His inven- 
tion," says one of his editors, who seems 
well worthy of him, " was so curiously 
strung, that Elizabeth's court held his 
notes in admiration."* Shakspeare has 
ridiculed this style in Love's Labour Lost, 
and Jonson in Every Man out of his Hu- 
mour ; but, as will be seen on comparing 
the extracts I have given above, with the 
language of Holofemes and Fastidious 
Brisk, a little in the tone of caricature, 
which Sir Walter Scott has heightened in 
one of his novels, till it bears no great re- 
semblance to the real Euphues. 1 am not 
sure that Shakspeare has never caught 
the Euphuistic style, when he did not in- 
tend to make it ridiculous, especially in 
some speeches of Hamlet. 

14. The first good prose writer, in any 
8tdney*t positive sense of the word, is Sir 
Arcadia. Phihp Sidney. The Arcadia ap- 
peared in 1500. It has been said of the 
author of this famous romance, to which, 
as such, we shall have soon to revert, that 
" we may regud the whole literary char- 
acter of that age as in some sort derived 
and descended from him, and his work as 
the fountain from which all the vigorous 
shoots of that period drew something of 
their verdure and strength. It was, in- 
deed, the Arcadia which first taugh$ to the 
contemi>orary writers that inimitable in- 
terweaving and contexture of words ; that 
bold and unshackled use and application 
of them ; that art of giving to language, 
appropriated to objects the most common 
and trivial, a kind of acquired and adven- 
titious loftiness, and to diction in itself 



* In BtQgr. Britannica, art Lilly. 



noble and elevated, a sort of superadded 
dignity ; that power of ennobUng the sen- 
timents by the language and the language 
by the sentiments, which so often excites 
our admiration in perusing the writers of 
the age of Elizabeth."* This panegyric 
appears a good deal too strongly express- 
ed, and perhaps the Arcadia hqd not this 
great influence over the writers of the lat- 
ter years of Elizabeth, whose age is, in 
the passage quoted, rather too indefinitely 
mentioned. We are sometimes apt to 
mistake an improvement springing from 
the general condition of the public mind 
for imitation of the one writer who has 
first display^ the eflects of it. Sidney 
is, as I have said, our earliest good writer; 
but, if the Arcadia had never been pub- 
lished, I cannot believe that Hooker or 
Bacon would have written worse. 

15. Sidney's Defence of Poesie, as has 
been sunnised by his last editor, Hia Defence 
was probably wntten about 1581. ofP««i«. 

I should incline to place it later than ttic 
Arcadia ; and he may perhaps allude t6 
himself where he says, ** some have min- 
gled matters heroical and pastoral," This 
treatise is elegantly written, with perhaps 
too artificial a construction of sentences ; 
th% sense is good, but the expression is 
very difluse, which gives it too much the 
air of a declamation. The great praise 
of Sidney in this treatise is, that he has 
shown the capacity of the English lan- 
guage for spirit, variety, gracious idiom, 
and masculine firmness. It is worth no- 
tice, that under the word poesy he in- 
cludes such works as his own Arcadia, or, 
in short, any fiction. " It is not rhymini* 
and versing that maketh poesy ; one may 
be a poet without versing, and a versifiei 
without poetry." 

16. But the finest, as well as the most 
philosophical, writer of the Eliza- Hookw- 
bethan period is Hooker. The 

first book of the Ecclesiastical Polity is 
at this day one of the masterpieces of 
English eloquence. His periods, indeed, 
are generally much too long and too in- 
tricate, but portions of them are often 
beautifully rhythmical; his language is 
rich in English idiom without vulgarity, 
and in words of a Latin source without 
pedantry ; he is more uniformly solemn 
than the usage of later times permits, or 
even than writers of that time, such as 
Bacon, conversant with mankind as well 
as books, would have reckoned necessa- 
ry ; but the example of ancient orators 
and philosophers upon themes so grave 
as those which he discusses may justify 



• RetrospectiTe Review, vol. ii., p. 42. 
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the serious di|iiity from which he does 
not depart. Hooker is perhaps the first 
in England who adorned his prose with 
the images of poetry; but this he has 
done more judiciously and with more 
moderation than others of great name ; 
and we must be bigots in Attic severity 
before we can object to some of his grand 
figures of speech. We may praise him 
also for avoiding the superfluous luxury 
of quotation, a rock on which the writers 
of the succeeding age were so frequently 
wrecked. 

17. It must be owned, however, by 
cbaraei«ror every one not absolutely blind* 
Eiisabethui ed by a love of scarce books, 
wriiwB. ^jjgj ^jjg py^jg^ litcraturc of the 
queen's reign, taken generally, is but very 
*nean* The pedantic Euphuism of Lilly 
overspreads tke productions which aspire 
to the praise of politeness; while the 
cominon style of most pieces of circum- 
stance, like those of Martin Mar-prelate 
and his answerers (for there is little to 
*;hoo8e in this respect between parties), 
or at such efforts at wit and satire as came 
from Greene, Nash, and other worthies of 
our early stage, is low, and, with few ex- 
ceptions, very stupid ribaldry. Many of 
these have a certain utility in the iUustru- 
tion of Sbakspeare and of ancient man* 
ners, which is neither to be overlooked in 
our contempt for such trash, nor to be mis- 
taken for intrinsic merit. If it is alleged 
that I have not read enough of the Eliza- 
bethan literature to, censure it, I must ne- 
ply, that, admittinff my slender acquaint- 
ance with the numberless little books that 
some years since used to be sold at vast 
prices, I may still draw an inference from 
the inability of their admirers, or, at least, 
purchasers, to produce any tolerable speci- 
mens. Let the labours of Sir Egerton 
Brydges, the British Bibliographer, the 
Censura Literaria, the Restituta, collec- 
tions so copious, and formed with so much 
industry, speak for the prose of the queen's 
reign. I would again repeat that good 
sense in plain lan^age was not always 
wanting upon senous subject^; it is to 
polite writmg alone that we now refer.* 

* It is not probable that Brydxes, as a man of con- 
siderable taste and judgment, whatever some other 
pioMers in the same track may have been, would 
tail to select the best portions of the authors he has 
so carefully perused. And yet I would almost defy 
any one to produce five passases in prose from his 
numerous volumes, so far as Cue sixteenth century 
is concerned, which have any other merit than that 
of illustrating some matter of (act, or of amusing 
by their oddity. I have only noted, an traversing 
that long desert, two sermons by one Edward De- 
ring, preached before the aueen f British Bibliogra- 
pher, i.,^60 and 560), wnich snow considerably 
more vigour than waa usual in the style of that age. 



Spenser's dialogue upon the State of Iie> 
land, the Brief Conceit of English Poli- 
cy, and several other tracts, are writen as 
such treatises should be written, but they 
are not to be counted in the list of elo- 
quent or elegant compositions. 



Sect. II. Ok Criticisu. 

Bute of Criticism in luly.— Scaliger.— Caatelva- 
tro.— Salviati— In other Countries.— EogUnd. 

18. Ill the earlier periods with which 
we have been conversant, criti- stsisor 
dsm had been the humble hand- «ri«w«i* 
maid of the ancient writers, content to ex« 
plain, or sometimes aspiring to restore, 
but seldom presuming to censure their 
text, or even to justify the superstitions 
admiration that modem scholars felt for 
it. But there is a different and far higher 
criticism, which excites an^ guides the 
taste fornruth and beauty in works of im- 
agination { a criticism to which even the 
great masters of language are responsible, 
and iVom which they expect their reward. 
But o( the many who have sat in this tri- 
bunal, a small minority have been reeog- 
nised as rightful aibiters of the palms they 
pretend to confer, and an appeal to the 
public voice has as often sent away the 
judges in dishonour as confirmed their de- 
cision. 

Id. It is a proof, at least, of the talents 
and courage which distinguished seaHgn^ 
Julius Caesar Scaliger, that he, p«""- 
first of all the modems (or, if there are 
exceptions, they must be partial and in- 
considerable), undertook to reduce the 
whole art of verse into system, illustra- 
ting and confirming every part by a profu- 
sion of poetieal literature. His Poetics 
form an octavo of about 000 page& close- 
ly printed. We can give out a slight 
sketch of so extensive a work. In the 
first book he treats of the difiefent spe- 
cies of poems ; in the second, of different 
metres ; the third is more miscellaneous, 
but relates chiefly to figures and turns of 
phrase ; the fourth proceeds with the same 
subject, but these two are very compre- 
hensive. In the fifth we come to apply 
these principles to criticism ; and here 
we find a comparison of various poets 
one with another, especially of Homer 
with Virgil. The sixth book is a general 
criticism on all Latin poets, ancient and 
modem. The seventh is a kind of sup- 
plement to the rest, and seems to contain 
all the miscellaneous matter that he found 
himself to have omitted, together with 
some questions purposely reserved, as he 
teUs us, on account of their difBculty. 
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His oomparison of Homer with Viigil is 
▼ery elaborate, extending to every simile 
or passage wherein a resemblance or im- 
itation can be observed, as well as to the 
general management of their epic poems. 
Hto pnfyr. In tiiis comparison he gives an 
vnoeofvir- invariable preference to Virgil, 
gii u> Homer. ^^^ declares that the difference 
between these poets is as great as be- 
tween a lady of rank and an awkward 
wife of a citizen. Musaeas he conceives 
to be far superior to Homer, according to 
the testimony of antiquity ; and his poem 
of Hero and Leander, which it does not 
occur to him to suspect, is the only one 
in Greek that can be named in competition 
with Virgil, as he shows by comparison 
of the said poem with the very inferior ef- 
fusions of Homer. If Mus«us had written 
on the same subject as Homer, Scaliger 
does not doubt but that he would have left 
the Iliad and Odyssey far behind.* 

30. These opinions will not raise Sea- 
liger^s taste very greatly in our eyes. But 
it is not, perhaps, surprising that an Ital- 
ian, accustomed to the polished effemina- 
ey of modern verse, both in his language 
imd in Latin, should be delighted with the 
j>bem of Hero and Leander, which has the 
sort of charm that belongs to the statues 
of Bacchus, and sooths the ear with vo- 
luptuous harmony, while it gratifies the 
mmd with elegant and pleasing imagery. 
It is not, however, to be taken for granted 
that Scaliger is ailways mistaken in his 
judgments od particular passages in these 
matest of poets. The superiority of the 
Homeric poems is rather incontestable in 

* Qnod if Massrat ea, qa« Homeras aeripnt, 
•cripfinet, longd melia»eam scriptiiniiD foitie ju* 
dicamas. 

The following is a •pecimen of 8caliger*8 style 
of criticism, chosen rather for its shortness than 
any other cause t 

Ex Ticeshno tertio Iliadis transtuUt Tersns illos 
in eomparationem ; 

fiOffTiyL (T tuev eXawt Karwftadcv dtde ol limoi 
vtlfoff* MipeoBrfv pift^ irpfffftnvrt KeXetfOoVf 
i0Xyo\oyia multa ; at in nostro animata oratio ; 
Non tarn pracipites bijuro certamine campam 
Corripnere, mnntque eflusi careers cnmis, 4tc. 
CamrirtQtibue horam earmtnam non est conferen- 
da jejnna ilia bamilitas; andent pmferre tamen 
grammatici temerarii. Principio, nihil infelicias 
(jnam pMvnyt cicv tKawtp. Kam continuatio et 
equomm dimini;it opinionem, et contemptum facit 
verberam. Frequentibns intenraUis stunnli plus 
proficiant Qnod vero admiranttir Grocolij pessi- 
mam est, i<^ auMoBifv. Eztento nanM^ne, et, nt 
mllites k)qaaDtuf,claasocuT8a non snbsiUente opus 
est. Quare divinus rir, umlantia lora ; hoc enim pro 
ikgrOy elpiweqriu$ et eonipuvs campum ; idqoe in 
prsBterito, ad celeritatem. Et.niim<» quasi in diTer- 
sa, adeo celeres sunt. Ilia Tero supra oamem Ho- 
meranij^miimiMrfrsra^ciMCml, 1 ▼.,0.3 



their general effect, and in the vigorous 
originality of his verse, than in the selec- 
tionef circumstance, sentiment, or expres- 
sion. It would be a sort of prejudice al- 
most as tasteless as that of Scaliger, to 
refuse the praise of real poetic superiority 
to many passages of Vii^l, even as com- 
pared with the Iliad, and far more with 
the Odyssey. If the similes of the oMei 
poet are more picturesque and animated 
those of his imitator are more appropriate 
and parallel to the subject. It would be 
rather whimsical to deny this to be a prin- 
cipal merit in a comparison. Scaliger 
sacrifices Theocritus as much as Homer 
at the altar of Virgil, and, of course, Apol- 
lonius has little chance with so partial a 
judge. Horace and Ovid, at least the lat- 
ter, are also held by Scaliger superior to 
the Greeks whenever they come'into com- 
petition. 

31. In the fomth chapter of the sixth 
book, Scaliger criticises the mo^- ^^ eritiqoe 
em Latin poets, beginning wjth oa modem 
ManiUus ; for, what is somewhat ^*" p<**»- 
remarkable> he says that he had been un- 
able to see the Latin poems of Petrarch. 
He rates Marullus low, though he dwells 
at length on his poetry, and thinks no bet- 
ter of AugurelKis. The continuation of 
the j£neid by Maphaeus he highly praise^ ; 
Au^erianus not at all. Mantuan has some 
gemus, but no skill ; and Scaliger is indig- 
nant that some ignorant schoolmasters 
should teach from him rather than from 
Vir^l Of Dolet he speaks with great se- 
venty ; his unhappy fate does not atone 
for the badness of his verses in the eyes 
of so stem a critic ; '' the fire did not pu- 
rify him, but, rather, he polluted the fire.^' 
Palingenius, though too diffuse, he ac- 
counts a good poet, and Cotta as an imi- 
tator of Catullus. Palearius aims rather 
to be philosophical than poetical. Gas-' 
tiglione is excellent ; Bembus wants vig- 
our, and sometimes elegance ; he is too 
fond, as many others are, of trivial words. 
Of Politian Scaliger does not speak high- 
ly; he rather resembles Statius, has no 
jH^ace, and is careless of harmony. Vida 
IS reckoned, he says, by most the first 
poet of our time ; he dwells, therefore, 
long on the Ars Poetics, and extols it 
highly, though not withodt copious cen- 
sure. Of Vida^s other poems the Bomb3rx 
is the best. Pontanus is admirable for 
everything, if he had known where to 
stop. To Sannazarius and Fracastorius 
he assigns the highest praise of universal 
merit, but places the last at the head of 
the whole band. 

S3. The Italian language, like those of 
Greece and Rome, had been hitherto al- 
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cnueai in- ™o^^ exclasivelf treated by 
fluenceortbe grammarians, the superior crit- 
academiM. jcism having little place "even 
in the writings of Bembo. But, soon after 
the middle of the century, the academies 
established in many cities, dedicating 
much time to their native language, began 
to point out beauties, and to animadvert 
on defects beyond the province of graip- 
mar. The enthusiastic admiration of Pe- 
trarch poured itself forth in tedious com- 
mentaries upon every word of every son- 
net; one of which, illustrated with the 
heavy prolixity of that age, would some- 
times be the theme of a volume. Some 
philosophical or theological pedants spir- 
itualized his meaning, as had been at- 
tempted before; the absurd paradox of 
denying the real existence of Laura is a 
known specimen of their refinements. 
Many wrote on the subject of his love for 
her ; and a few denied its Platonic purity, 
which, however, the Academy of Ferrara 
thought fit to decree. One of the heretifs, 
by name Cresci, ventured also to main- 
tain that she was married ; but this prob- 
able hypothesis had not many followers.* 
33. Meantime a multitude of new vcrsi- 
DUpuia of ^6^« chiefly close copyists of the 
caro and Style of Petrarch, lay open to the 
caattivetre. malice of their competitors, and 
the strictness of these self-chosen judges 
of song. A critical controversy, that 
sprung up about 1558 between two men 
of letters, very prominent in their age, 
Annibal Caro and Ludovico Castelv.etro, 
is celebrated in the annals of Italian liter- 
ature. The former had published a can- 
zone in praise of the King of France, be- 
ginning, 

Venite all* ombra de* gran gigli d^ oro. 
Castelvetro made some sharp animadver- 
sions on this ode, which seems really to 
deserve a good deal of censure, being in 
bad taste, turgid, add foolish. Caro re- 
plied with the bitterness natural to a 
wounded poet. In this there might be 
nothing unpardonable ; and even his abu- 
sive language might be extenuated, at 
least, by many precedents in literary sto- 
ry ; but it is imputed to Caro that he ex- 
cited the Inquisition against his suspected 
adversary. Castelvetro had been of the 
celebrated Academy of Modena, whose 
alleged inclination to Protestantism had 
proved, several years before, the cause of 
its dissolution, and of the persecution 
which some of its members suffered. 
Castelvetro, though he had avoided cen- 
sure at that time, was now denounced 

* Crescimbeni, Storia deUa Volgar Poesia, ii., 
285-309. 



about 1560, when the persecatkm wa» 
hottest, to the Inquisition at Rome. He 
obeyed its summons, but soon found it 
prudent to make his Escape, and reached 
Chiavenna in the Grison dominions. He 
lived several years afterward in safe quar- 
ters, but seems nev^r to have made an 
open profession of the reformed faith. * 

24. Castelvetro himself is one of the 
most considerable among the cmttmi'^mio 
Italian critics ; but his taste is oa Anno- 
often lost in subtlety, and his »»*^P«»«»ca- 
fastidious temper seems to have sought 
nothing so much as occasion for censure. 
His greatest work is a commentary upon 
the Poetics of Aristotle ; and it may just- 
ly claim respect, not only as the earliest 
exposition of the theory of criticism, bat 
for its acuteness, erudition, and independ- 
ence of reaAning, which disclaims the 
Stagirite as a master, though the difiTuse- 
ness usual in that age, and the microsco- 
pic subtlety of the writer^s mind may ren- 
der its perusal tedious. Twining, one of 
the best critics on the Poetics, has said, 
in speaking of the commentaries of Cas- 
telvetro, and of a later Italian, Beni, thai 
** their prolixity, their scholastic and tn - 
fling subtlety, their useless tediousoess of 
logical analysis, their microscopic detec- 
tion of difficulties invisible to the naked 
eye of common sense, and their waste of 
confutation upon objections made only by 
themselves, and made on puipose to be 
confuted; all this, it must be owned, is 
disgusting and repulsive. It may suffi- 
ciently release a commentator fixMn the 
duty of reading their works throughout, 
but not from that of examining and con- 
sulting theiA ; for in both these writers, 
but more especially in Beni, there are 
many remarks equally acute and solid; 
many difficulties will be seen clearly sta- 
ted, and sometimes successfully removed ; 
many things tsefully illustrated ^d clear- 
ly explained ; and, if their fteedom of cen- 
sure IS now and then disgraced by a little 
disposition to cavil, this becomes almost 
a virtue when compared with the servile 
and implicit admiration of Dacier.^^t 

25. Castelvetro, in his censorious hu^ 
mour, did not spare the greatest gerwityor 
shades that repose in the laurel caaieivMn^ 
groves of Panias.sus, nor even wi'iciain. 
those whom national pride had elevated 
to a level with them. Homer is less 
blamed than any other; but frequent 
shafts are levelled at Virgil, and not al- 
ways unjustly, if poetry of real genius 



' Muratort, Vita del Caatelvetro, 1727. Greacini- 
beni, ii., 431. Tiraboschi, x., 31. Gingo^o^, vti, 
^i5. Comiant, vi., 61. 
t Twininf'a AtutoUa'a Poetiea, preiice^ p. 13. 
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eoold ever bear the extremity df critical 
rigour, ia which a monotonous and frigid 
mediocrity has generally found refuge.* 
In Dante he finds ikult with the pedantrj^ 
that has filled his poem with terms of sci- 
ence, unintelligible and unpleasing to ig- 
norant men, for whom poems are chiefly 
designed.! Ariosto he charges with pla- 
giarism, laying unnecessary stress on his 
borrowing some stories, as that of Zerbi- 
no, from older books ; and even objects to 
his iAtroduction of false names of kings, 
since we may as well invent new mount- 
ains and rivers as violate the known truths 
of history. { This punctilious cavil is 
very characteristic of Castelvetro. Yet 
he sometimes reaches a strain of philo- 
sophical analysis, and can by no means 
be placed in the ranks of criticism below 
La Harpe, to whom, by his attention to 
verbal minuteness, as well as by the acri- 
mony and self-confidence of his character, 
he may, in some measure, be compared. 

26. The Ercolano of Varchi, a series of 
Ercoiano dialogues, belong to the inferior 
of varebi. but more numerous class of critical 
writings ; and) after some general observa* 
tions on speech and language as common 
to men, turns to the favourite theme of his 
contemporaries, their native idiom. He 
is one who, with Bembp, contends that the 
language should not be called Italian, or 
even Tuscan, but Florentine, though ad- 
mitting, what might be expected, that few 
agree to this except the natives of the city. 
Varchi had written on the side, of Caro 
against Castelvetro; and though, upon the 
whole, he does not speak of the latter in 
the Ercolano with incivility, cattnot re- 
strain his wrath at an assertion of « the 
stem critic of Modena, that there were as 

* One of his censares falls on the minute partic- 
ularity of the prophecy of Anchises in the sixth 
^neid ; peccando Virgilio nella convenevolezza 
della profetia, la quale non tuole condescendere a 
nomi proprj, ne a coee taoto chiare e particolart, 
ma, tacendo i nomi, saole manifestare le persons, e 
le loro azioni con figure di parlare alquanto oscure, 
si come si vede nelle profetie della scrittura sacra e 
nell' Alessandra di Licophrone, p. 219 (edit. ]576). 
This is not unjust in itself; but Castelvetro wanted 
the candour to own, or comprehensiveness to per- 
ceive, that a prophecy of the Roman history, couch- 
ed in allegories, would have had much less effect 
on Roman readers. 

t Rendendola massimamente per quests via diffi- 
eile ad intendere e meno piacente a oomini idioti, 
per gli quali principalmente si fanno i poemi, p. 597. 
But the comedy of Dante was about as much writ- 
ten for gC idioti as tbe Principle of Newton. 

X Castelvetro. p. 212. He objects, on the same 
principle, to Giraldi Cinthio, that he had chosen a 
subject for tragedy which never had occurred, nor 
had been reported to have occurred, and this of royal 
persons unheard of before, tl qua! peccato di pren- 
dere soggetto tale per la tragedia non e da perdo- 
nare, p. 103. 

Vol. I.— 3 C 



fiiimbus writers in the Spanish and French 
as in the Italian language. Varchi even 
denies that there was any writer of repu- 
tation in the first of these except Juan de 
la Mena and the author of Amadis de 
Gaul. Varchi is now chiefly known as 
the author of a respectable history, which, 
on account of its sincerity, was not pub- 
lished till the last century. The prejudice 
that, in common with some of his fellow- 
citizens, he entertained in favour of the 
popular idiom of Florence, has affected the 
style of his history, which is reckoned 
both tediously difliise, and deficient in 
choice of phrase.* 

27. Varchi, in a passage of the Ercolano, 
having extolled Dante even in controversy 
preference to Homer, gave rise •!»«« dmw 
to a controversy wherein some Italian 
critics did not hesitate to point out the 
blemishes of their countryman. Bulgarini 
was one of these. Mazzoni undertook the 
defence of Dante in a work of considerable 
length, and seems to have poured out, stUl 
more abundantly than his contemporaries, 
a torrent of philosophical disquisition. 
Bulgarini again replied to him.f Cres- 
cimbeni speaks of these discussions as hav- 
ing been advantageous to Italian poetry .| 
The ffood effects, however, were not very 
sensibly manifested in the next century. 

98. Florence was the chief scene of 
these critical wars. Cosmo I., AeademyoT 
the most perfect tjrpe of The Florence. 
Prince of Machiavel, sought, by the en* 
couragement of literature in this its most 
innocuous province, as he did by the arts of 
embellishment, both to bring over the 
minds of his subjects a forgetfulness of 
liberty, and to render them unapt for its 
recovery. The Academy of Florence re- 
sounded with the praises of Petrarch. A 
few seceders from this body established 
'the more celebrated academy Delia Cms- 
ca, of the sieve, whose appellation bespoke 
the spirit in which they meant to si it all 
they undertook to j udge. They were soon 
engaged, and with some loss to their fame, 
in a controversy upon the Gierusalemme 
Liberata. Camillo Pellegrino, a Neapol- 
itan, had published, in 1584, a dialogue on 
epic poetry, entitled U Caraffa, wherein 
he gave the preference to Tasso above 
Ariosto. Though Florence had no peculiar 
interest in this question, the academicians 
thought themselves guardians of the elder 
bard*8 renown ; and Tasso had offended 
the citizens by some reflections in one of 
his dialogues. The academy permitted 
themselves, in a formal reply, to place 



* Comiani, vi., 43. 

t Id.,vi.,2e0. Gingu«n«, vH, 491. 

t Hist. deUaVolgarPnesia,ii., 989. 
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even Pulci and Boiudo above Tasso. It 
was easier to vindicate Ariosto from some 
of Pellegrino^s censures, which are couch- 
ed in the pedantic tone of insisting with 
the reader th^ he ought not to be pleased. 
He has followed Castelvetro in seyeial 
criticisms. The rules of epic poetry so 
long observed, he maintains, oiight to be 
reckoned fundamental principles, which 
no one can dispute without presumption. 
The academy answer this well on behalf 
of Ariosto. Their censures on the Jerusa- 
lem apply, in paiit to the characters and in- 
cidents, wherein they are sometimes right; 
in part to the language, many phrases, ac- 
cording to them, being bad Italian, as pie- 
iose for pie ih the first line.* 

29. Salviati, a verbose eridc, who had 
•i)viau*fe at- written two quarto volumes on 
uek on T^MM. the Style of Boccaccio, assailed 
the new epic in two treatises, entitled L'ln- 
farinato. Tasso's Apology followed very 
soon ; but it has been sometimes thought 
that these criticisms, acting on his moroid 
intellect, though he repelled them vigor- 
ously, might have influenced that waste 
of labour by which, in the last years of 
his life, he changed so much of his great 
poem for the worse. The obscurer in- 
sects whom envy stirred up against its 
glory are not worthy to be remembered. 
The chief praise of Salviati himself is that 
he laid the foundations of the first classical 
dictionary of any modem language, the 
Vocabulario della Crusca.t 

30. Bouterwek has made us acquainted 
PiaciMM^Ait with a treatise in Spanish on 
of Poeiry. t^je art of poetry, which . he re- 
gards as the earliest of its kind in modem 
literature. It could not be so according, 
to the date of its piibUcation, which is in 
1696 ; but the author, Alonzo Lopez Pinci- 
ano, was physician to Charles v., and it 
was therefore written, in all probability, 
many years before it appeared from the 
press. The title is rather quaint, Philo- 

* In the second -volnme of the edition of Tbsso 
ttt Venice, 1735» the Caraib of Pellegrino, the De- 
ftnce of Ariotto by the Acedeiny, TaHO*s Apology, 
tnd the Jof&rinato of Salrieti, an cut into lenteneet, 
placed to answer each other like a dialogue. This 
produces an awkward and unnatural efioct, as pas- 
sages are torn from their context to place them in 
opposition. 

The criticism on both sides becomes infmitely 
wearisome ; yet not more so than much that we find 
in our modem reviews, and with the advantage of 
being more to the purpose, less ostentations, and 
with less pretence to eloquence or philosophy. An 
account of the controrersy will be found in Cree- 
oimbeni, Gbwn^n^, or Comiani, and more at length 
in Serassi's Life of Tasso. 

t Comiani, ri., 204. The Italian literature would 
supply several mors woriu on criticism, rhetoric, 
and grammar. Upon all these subjects it was much 
hcher, at this time, than tbo Fcench ar English. 



Sophia Antigua Poetica, and it is written 
in the form of letters. Pinciano is the 
:fir8t who discovered the Poetics of Aris- 
totle, which he had diligently studied, to 
be a fragment of a larger work, as is now 
generally admitted. *' Whenever Lopez 
Pinciano,*' says Bouterwek, '* abandons Ar* 
istotle, his notions respecting the different 
poetic styles are aa confused as those of 
nis contemporaries ; and only a few of his 
notions and distinctions can be deemed of 
importance at tl)e present day. But his 
name is deserving of honourable remem- 
brance, for he was the first writer of mod- 
em times who endeavoured to establish a 
phUosophac art of poetry ; and, with all his 
veneration for Anstotle, he was the first 
scholar who ventured to think for himself, 
and to go somewhat farther than his mas- 
ter."* The Art of Poetry, by Juan de la 
Cueva, is a poem of the- didactic class, 
containing some information as to the 
history of Spanish verse.f The other 
criticid treatises which appeared in Spain 
about this time seem to be of litUe im- 
portance; but we know by the vnitings 
of Cervantes, that the poets of the age of 
Philip were, as usual, followed by the ani- 
mal for whose natural prey they are de- 
signed, the sharp-toothea and keen-scented 
critic. 

31. France produced vei^ few books 
of the same class. Thelnstitu- n«Bchtn»- 
tiones Oratoriaa of Omer Talon UMeriaia* 
is an elementary and short trea- <^«"- 
tise of rhetorict Baillet and Goiyet give 
some praise to^ tbe Art of Poetry by Pel- 
letier, published in 1656.^ The treatise 
of Hemp Stephens, on the Conformity of 
the French Language with the Greek, is 
said to contain very good observations.! 
But it must be (for I do not recollect to 
have seen it) rather a book of grammar 
than of superior criticism. The Rheto- 
rique Fran<^i9e of Fouquelin'(1555) seems 
to DC little else than a summary of rhetori- 
cal figures.^ That of Courcelles, in 1 557, 
is not much better.** All these relate 
rather to prose than to poetry. From the 
number of versifiers in France, and the 
popularity of Ronsard and his school, we 
might have expected a larger harvest of 
critics. Pasquier, in his valuable miscel- 
lany, Les Recherches de la France, has 
devoted a few pages to this subject, but 



* Hist of Sp. Lit, p. 323. 

t It is printed entire in the eighth volnme of Par 
naso Espaiiol. 

t Oibert Baillet, priiMed hi Jagemens dea Stt- 
▼ans, Tiii., 181. 

^ Baillet, iii.* 351. Ooujet iii., 97. Pelletierhad 
prerionsl^ rendered Honce's Art of Poetrj mto 
French verse, id., M.- || Baillet, iii, 3531 

% Oibert, p. 184. •> Id., p. 306. 
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not on aa extensive or systematic plan ; 
nor can the two Bibliotheques FranQaises, 
by La Croix du Maine and Verdier, both 
published in 1584, though they contain a 
great deal of information as to the litera^ 
ture of France, with some critical esti- 
mated of books, be reckoned in the class 
to which we are now adverting;. In this 
department of literature, without doing a 
great deal, we had, perhaps, rather the ad- 
vitotage over our neighbours. 

33. Thomas Wilson, afterward secre- 
Wiiaon'a ^^ ^^ State, and much employ- 
Art or Rbet- ed under Elizabeth, is the author 
htiqw. of aa " Art of Rhetorique," dated 
in the preface, January, 1553. The rules 
in this treatise are chiefly from Aristotle, 
with the help of iDicero and Quintilian, but 
his examples and illustrations are modern. 
Warton says that it is the first system of 
criticism in our language.* But, in com- 
mon use of the woixl, it is no criticism at 
all, any more than the treatise of Cicero 
de Oratorc ; it is what it professes to be, 
a system of rhetoric in the ancient maur 
ner; and in this sense it had been pre- 
ceded by the work of Leonard Cox, 
which has been mentioned in a former 
place. Wilson was a man of considera- 
ble learning, and his Art of Rhetorique is 
by no means without merit. He deserves 
praise for censuring the pedantry of learn- 
ed phrases, or, as he caUs them, " strange 
inkham terms,'' advising men ** to speak as 
is commonly received ;'' and he censures 
also what was not less pedantic, the in- 
troduction of a French or Italian idiom, 
which the travelled English affected in 
order to show their politeness, as the 
scholars did the former to prove their 
erudition. Wilson had before published an 
Art of Logic' 

S3. The first English criticism, properly 
GftKoyne. Speaking, that I find, is a short 
Webbe. tract by Gascoyne, doubtless the 
poet of that name, published in 1575; 
*' Certain Notes of Instruction concerning 
the making of Verse or Rhyme in Eng- 
lish." It consists only of ten pages, but 
the observations are judicious. Gascoyne 
recommends that the sentence should, as 
far as possible, be finished at the close of 
two lines in the couplet measure, f Webbe, 
author of a " Discourse of English Poetry'' 
(1586), is copious in comparison with Gas? 
coyne, though he stretches but to seventy 
pages. His taste is better shown in his 
praise of Spenser for the Shepherd's Kalen- 
dar, than of GMriel Harvey for his *' ref- 



• Hist, of SngL Poetry, ir., 157. 

t Gascoyne, with all the other early Eoglish 
critics, was repablished in a collection by Mr. 
Haslewood, in two ▼oluines, 1811 and 1815. 



ormation of oar Eogiish verse (*^ that is, 
by forcing it into uncouth Latin measures, 
which Webbe has himself most unhappily 
attempted. 

34. A superior writer to Webbe was 
George Puttenham, whose " Art puttenhtm's 
of English Poesie," published Art or pm- 
in 1589, is a small qauxio of 358 *^' 
pages, in three books. It is in many parts 
very wdl written, in a measured prose, 
rather elaborate and diffuse. He quotes, 
occasionally, a little Greek. Among the 
contemporary English poets, Puttenham 
extols *' foir eclogue and poetry. Sir Philip 
Sidney and Master Chaloner, and that 
other gentleman who wrote the late Shep- 
herd's Kalendar. For ditty and amorous 
ode, I find Sir Walter Ra wleigh's vein most 
lofty, msoiemt [bold 1 or uncommon ?], and 
passionate ; Master Edward Dyer for ele^y 
most sweet, solemn^ and of mgh conceit ; 
Gascon [Gascoyne} for a good metre and 
for a plentiful vein; Phaer and Golding 
for a learned and well-conneqted verse, 
specially in translation, clear, and very 
faithfully answering their author's intent. 
Others have also written with much facili- 
ty, but more commendably, perhi^s,if they 
had not written so much nor so [K>pularly. 
But last in recital and first in degree is the 
aueen our sovereign lady, whose learned, 
delicate, noble muse easily surmounteth 
all the rest that l^ive written before her 
time or since, for sense, sweetness, and 
subtilty, be it in ode, elesy, epigram, or 
any other kind of poem, heroic or lyric, 
wherein it Shall please her majesty to em-r 
ploy her pen, even by- so much odds as 
her own excellent estate and degree ex- 
ceedeth all the rest of her most humble 
vassals."* On this it may be remarked, 
that the only specimen of Elizabeth's 
poetry which, as far as I know, remains, 
IS nrodigiously bad.f In some passages 
of Puttenham we iind an approach to the 
higher province of philosophical criticism. 

35. These treatises of Webbe and Put- 
tenham may have been preceded gidney^De- 
in order of writing, though not of fenc« or re- 
publication, by the performance "^' 

of a more illustrious author, Sir Philip Sid- 
ney. His Defence of Poesy was not pub- 
lished till 1595. The Defence of Poesy 
has already been reckoned among the po- 
lite writings of the Elizabethan age, to 
which class it rather belongs than to that 
of criticism ; for Sidney.rarely comes to 
^y literary censure, and is still farther re- 
moved from any profound philosophy. His 



* Puttefi]iam,V 51 of Haslewood's edition, or' 
in Censqra Literaria, i, 348. 
t Ellis's Specimens, ii., 162. 
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sense is good, but not ingenious, and the 
dociamatory tone weakens its effect. 



SccT. in. On Works of Fictiom. 

Novels end Rodmdcm in Italy and Spain.— Sid- 
ney's Arcadia. 

36. The novels of Bandello, three parts 
Noveinor of which were published in 1654, 
Baiuieiio: and a fourth in 1573, are perhaps 
the best known and the most admired in 
that species of composition after those of 
Boccaccio. They have been censured as 
licentious, but are far less so than any of 
preceding times, and the reflections are 
usually of a moral cast. These, however, 
as well as the speeches, are very tedious. 
There is not a little predilection in Ban- 
dello for sanguinary stories. Gingu6n6 
praises these novels for just sentiments, 
adherence to probability, and choice of in- 
teresting subjects. In these respects, we 
often iind a superiority in the older novels 
above those of the nineteenth century, the 

f olden age, as it is generally thought, of 
ctitious story. ' But, in the management 
of these subjects, the Italian and Spanish 
novelists show little skill ; they are worse 
cooks of better meat ; they exert no pow- 
er over the emotions beyond what the in- 
trinsic nature of the events related must 
produce ; they sometimes describe well, 
but with no great imagination ; they have 
no 8trong conception of character; no 
deep acQuaintance with mankind ; not of- 
ten much humour ; no Vivacity and spirit 
of dialogue. 

37. The Hecatomithi or Hundred Tales 
Ufa ihi • °^ Giraldi Cinthio have become 

""* " ' known in England by the recourse 
that Shakspeare has had to them in two 
instances, Cymbeline and Measure for 
Measure, for the subjects of his plays. 
Cinthio has also borrowed from himself in 
his own tragedies. He is still more fond 
of dark tales of blood than Bandello. He 
seems, consequently, to have possessed an 
unfortunate influence over the stage ; and 
to him, as well as his brethren of the Ital- 
ian novel, we trace those scenes of im- 
probable and disgusting horror, from 
which, tliouffh the native taste and gentle- 
ness of Shaxspeare for the most part dis- 
dained such hetpSf we recoil in almost all 
the other tragedians of the old EngUsh 
school. Of the remaining Italian novel- 
ists that belong to this period, it is enough 
to mention Enzzo, better known as one of 
the founders of medallic science. His Sei 
Giomate contains thirty-six novels, called 
Avvenimenti. They are written with in- 
tolerable prolixity, but in a pure and even 



elevated tone of morality. This charactei 
does not apply to the novels of Lasca. 

36. The French novels, ascribed to Mar- 
garet, queen of Navarre, and iirst or the Qoeea 
published in 1558, with the title ^r Knmm. 
** Histoire des Amans fortunes," are prin-, 
cipally taken from the Italian collections 
or from the fabliaux of the trouvcurs. 
Though free in language, they are written 
in a much less licentious spirit than many 
of the former, but breathe throughout that 
anxiety to exhibit the clergy, especially 
the regulars, in an odious or ridiculous 
li^ht, which the principles of their illus- 
trious authoress might lead us to expect. 
Belle forest translated, perhaps with some 
variation, the novels of Bandello into 
French.* • 

39. Few, probably, will now dispute that 
the Italian novel, a picture of real spuoiah n>- 
life, and sometimes of true cir- manee* or 
rumstances, is perused with less ^"^'y- 
weariness than the Spanish romance, the 
alternative ^hen offered to the lovers of 
easy reading. But this had very numer- 
ous admirers in that generation, nor was 
the taste confined to Spain. The popu- 
larity of Amadis de Gaul and Palmerin of 
Oliva, with their various continuators, has 
been already mentioned.! One of these, 
** Palmerin of England,*' appeared in 
French at Lyons in 1555. It is uncertain 
who was the original author, or in what 
language it was nrst written. Cervantes 
has honoured it with a place next to Ama- 
dis. Mr. Southev, though he condescend- 
ed to abridge Palmerin of England, thinks 
it inferior to that Iliad of romantic adven- 



* Bouterwek, v., 280, mentiona by name several 
other French novelists of the sixteenth c^tury : I 
do not know anything of them. 

t La Tlone, a severe Protestant, thinks them ae 
pernicious to the yoonff as the writinga of Machia- 
▼el had been to the old. This be dwells opon m 
his siith discourse. ** De tout temps/* this honest 
and aensible writer savs, *M1 y a ea des hommes, 

3ui ont esle diKgens d'escrire et mettre en Inmiera 
es choaee vaines. Ce qn\ pins lea y a conviez est, 
que ila s^TOient que leurs labeora seroient agr^a* 
bles a ceux de leara alleles, dont la plus part a too- 
iours heim6 [aimft] la vanite, comme le poissoo fait 
reau. Les vieuz romans dont nous voyons enct>r 
les fragmens par-ci et par-la, a savoir de Lancelot 
do Lac, de Perceforeat, Tristan, Ginm le eoortoia, 
et autree, fdnt foy de ceate vanity antkiue. On s*eii 
est repeu Tespace de plus de cinq cens ana, jusquea 
a ce que nostre Ungage estant devenu plus om^, et 
noetres esprits plus fretlllans, il a falln in venter 
quelque nouveautft pour les egayer. Voila com- 
ment lea livres d*Amadis aont venus en evidence 
parmi nous en ce dernier si^le. Mais pour en par- 
ler an vrai, PGspagne les a engendrez, et la France 
lea a aeulement revetus de plus beaux habtllemena. 
Sous le rpgne du roy Henry Second, ils ont eu leur 
principale vogue ; el croy qui si quelqu*on les eust 
voulu alors bbsmer, en luy euat cracM au visage," 
^c, p. 153, edit. 1568. 
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tur&. SnYeral of the tales of knight-er- 
rantry that are recoMed to have stood on 
the unfortunate shelves of Don Qaizote, 
belong to this latter part of the century, 
among which Don Bellianis of Greece is 
better known by name than any other. 
These romances were not condemned by 
Cervantes alone. ^ Every poet and prose 
writer," says Boaterwek, '* of cultivated 
talent^ laboured to oppose the eontagion.*^* 
40. Spain was the parent of a romance 
DitiM of in a very diflferent style, bnt, if 
Moni«miiyor. less absurd and better written, 
not, perhaps, much more interesting to us 
than those of chivalry, the Diana of Mon- 
temayor. Sannazaro*s beautiful model of 
pastoral romance, the Arcadia, and some 
which had been written in Portugal, take 
away the merit of originality from this cel- 
ebrated fiction. It formed, however, a 
school in this department of literature, 
hardly less numerous, according to Bou- 
terwek, than the imitators of Amadis.f 
The language of Montemayor is neither 
laboured nor affected, and, though some- 
times of rather too formal a solemnity, 
especially in what the author thought phi- 
losophy, is remarkably harmonious and 
elevated ; nor is he deficient in depth of 
feeling or fertility of imagination. Yet 
the story seems incapable of attracting 
any reader of this age. The Diana, like 
Sannazaro^s Arcadia, is mingled with much 
lyric poetry, which Bouterwek thinks is 
the soul of the whole composition. Cer- 
vantes, indeed, condemns all the longer of 
these poems to the flames, and gives but 
limited praise to the Diana. Yet this ro- 
mance, and a continuation of it by Gil Po- 
lo, had inspired his own youthful genius 
in the Galatea. The chief merit of the 
Galatea, published in 1584, consists in the 
poetry which the story seems intended to 
hold together. In the Diana of Monte- 
mayor, and even in the Galatea, it has 
been supposed that real adventures and 
characters were generally shadowed — a 
practice not already without precedent, 
and which, by the French especially, was 
carried to a much greater length in later 
times. 

41. Spain became celebrated about the 
NoTeis In ^^d of this century for her ndvels 
ctaeptrares- in the mcaresque style, of which 
^ne ityie. Lazarillo de Tormes is the oldest 



* In the opinion of Bouterwek (▼., 2S2), the taste 
fiir chiTalroas romance deeltned in the latter part 
of the century, throath the prevalence of a claancal 
•pirit in literetii re, which erpoied the> medieval fic- 
tions to derision. The nnmber oC shorter and more 
amosmg novels might probably bare mors to do 
with it ; the serious romance has a terrible enemy 
hi the lively. But it revived, with a little modifica- 
tion, in the next age. f Hist Span. Lit, p. 30S. 



extant spedmen. tf he dontinuation of 
this little work is reckoned inferior to the 
part written by Mendoza himself; but 
both together are amusing and inimitably 
short.* The first edition of the most cel- 
ebrated romance of this class, ou«nan 
Guzman d^Alfarache, falls with- d'Aifemchs. 
in the sixteenth century. It was written 
by Matthew Aleman, who is said to have 
lived long at court. He might there have 
acquired, not a knowledge of the tricks 
of common rogues, but an experience of 
mankind, which is reckoned one of the 
chief merits of his romance* Many of his 
stories also relate to the manners of a 
higher class than that of his hero. Guz- 
man d*Alfarache is a sort of protot3rpe of 
Gil Bias, though, in fact, Le Sage has bor- 
rowed very freely from all the Spanish' 
novels of this school. The adventures 
are numerous and diversified enough to 
amuse an idle reader, and Aleman has dis* 
played a great deal of good sense in his 
reflections, which are expressed in the 
pointed, condensed style affected by most 
writers of Spain. Cervantes has not hes- 
itated to borrow from him one of Sancho's 
celebrated adjudications, in the well- 
known case of the lady, who was less 
pugnacious in defence of her honour than 
of the purse awarded by the court as its 
compensation. This story is, however, 
if I am not mistaken, older than either of 
them.f 



* In a former place, on the aathority of Nicolas 
Antonio, which I do not lind venr trostworthv, I 
have said that the first edition of Lazarillo de 1'or- 
roes was in 1586. It seems, however, to be doubt- 
ful, from what we read in Brunet, whether this edi- 
tion exists. In return, he mentions one printed at 
Burgos in 1554, and three at Antwerp in 1553 and 
1555.— Supplement au Manuel du Libraire, art. 
Hurtada The following; early edition is also in the 
British Museum, of which 1 transcribe the title- 
page. La Vida de Lazarillo de Tormes y de sus 
fortunaa j adversidades, neuvamente impressa, cor- 
regida, y de noero anadida en este segunda impres- 
sion. Vendense en Alcala de Henares en casa de 
Salzedo librsro ano de N. D. 155i. ' A colophon re- 
cites the same date and place of impression. The 
above mentioned Antwerp edition oi 1553 seems to 
be rather apocryphal. Ir it exists, it must be the 
first ; and is it liiiely that the first should have been 
printed out of Spain T 

Though the continuation of Lazarillo de Tormes 
is reckoned inferior to the original, it contains the 
only story in the whole novel which has made its 
fortune, that of the man who was exhibited as a 
sea-monster. 

t The following passage, which I extract from 
the Retrospective Review, vol. v., p. 199, is a fsir 
specimen of Aleman as a moralist, who is, howev- 
er, apt to be tedious, as moralists usually are. 

*< The poor man is a kind of money that is not 
current, the subject of every idle bousewife*s chat, 
the ofiscum of the people, the dust of the street, first 
trampled under foot, and then thrown on the dung- 
hill ; in conclusion, the poor man is the rich man*8 
aas. He dineth with the last, fareth with the worst. 
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49. It may reqcriraltooiiie excase tint I 
hu Guar- insert in this place Las Gnerras 
nadeOra- de Granada, a history of certain 
^**^- Moorish factions in the last days 
of that kingdom, both because' it has been 
uniformly referred to the seventeenth cen* 
tury, and because many have conceiyed it 
to be a true relation of events. It par- 
ports to have been translated by Gines 
Perez de la Hita« an inhabitant of the city 
of Murcia, from an Arabic orisinal of One 
Ab«n Hamili. Ito late Endisn translator 
seems to entertain no douA of its authen- 
ticity ; and it has been saffaciously observ- 
ed, that no Christian could have known the 
long genealogies of Moorish nobles which 
the book contains. Most of those, how- 
ever, who read it without credulity, will 
feel, I presume, little difficulty in agreeing 
with Antonio, who ranks it '* among Mile- 
sian fables, thoujgh very pleasinff to those 
who have nothing to do.^' The Zegiis 
and Abencerrages, with all their romantic 
exploits, seem to be mere creations of 
Castilian imagination ; nor has Cond6, in 
his excellent history of the Moors in Spain, 
once deigned to notice them even as fab- 
ulous , so much did he reckon this famous 
production of Perez de la Hita below the 
historian's regard. Antonio mentions no 
edition earlier than that of Alcala in 1604 ; 
the Engjlish translator names 1601 for the 
date of its publication, an edition of which 
year is in the Museum ; nor do I find that 
any oiie has been aware of iSi earlier, 



and payeth detreit ; his lizpence will not go to far 
as the rich msn*8 threepencs ; his opinion is igno- 
rance, his discretion foolishness, his suffrage scorn, 
his stock upon the common, abused by many, and 
abhorred by all. If he come into company, he is not 
heard ; if any chance to meet him, they seek to 
shun him ; if he advise, though never so wisely, 
they grudge and murmur at him ; if he work mira^ 
cles, they say he is a witch ; if virtuous, that he go- 
eth about to decehre ; his venial sin is a blasphemy ; 
his thought IS msde treason ; his cause, be it ever 
so just, IS not jftgarded ; and, to have his wrongs 
lighted, he must appeal to that other life. All men 
crush him ; no man favoureth him- There is no 
man that will relieve his wants ; no msn that will 
bear him company when he is alone and oppressed 
with grief. None help him, sU hinder him.; none 
give hmi, all take from him ; he is debtor to none, 
and yet must mske fmyment to all. Oh the unfortu- 
nate and poor condition of him that is poor, to whom 
even the very hours sre sold which the clock striketh 
and payeth custom for the sunshine in August." 

This is much in the style of our English writers 
in the first part of the seventeenth century, and con- 
firms what I have suspected, that they formed it, 
in a great measure, on the Spanish school. Thodgh 
this sententiousness and antithetical balancing of 
clauses is not pleasant to read, it is less insipid than 
the nerveless elegance of the Italians. Guzman 
d*Alfarache was early translated into English, as 
most other Spanish books were ; and the language 
itself was more familiar in the reigns of James and 
Charles than it became afterward. 



published at Sarago^a in 1505, except 
Branet, who mentions it as rare and little 
known. It appears by the same author- 
ity that there is another edition of 1598. 

43. The heroic and pastoral romance 
of Spain contributed something, yet sidnefs 
hardly so much as has been sup- ^rnm- 
posed, to Sir Philip 8idney*s Arcadia, the 
only original production of this kind, ex- 
oept such wietehed and obscure attempts 
at story as are beneath notice, which our 
older literature can boast. The Arcadia 
was published in 1500, having been writ- 
ten, probably; by its hiffhly accomplished 
author about ten years before. 

44. Walpole, who thought fit to display 
the dimensions of his own mind itaebar- 
by announcing that he could per- *^^- 
ceive nothinff remarkable in Sir Philip 
Sidney (as if the suffrage of Europe in 
what he admits to be an age of heroes 
were not a decisive proof that Sidney him- 
self overtopped those sons of Anak), says 
of the Arcadia that it is *' a tedious, lam- 
entable, pedantic pastoral romance, which 
the patience of a young virgin in love can- 
not now wade through.^* We may doubt 
whether Walpole could altogether esti- 
mate the patience of a reader so extreme- 
ly unlike himself; and his epithets, ex- 
cept perhaps the first, are inapplicable ; 
the Arcadia is more free from pedantrr 
than most books of that age ; ana, though 
we are now uo accustomed to a more 
stimulant diet in fiction that few would 
read it through with pleasure, the story is 
as sprightly as most other romances; 
sometimes, indeed, a little too much so ; 
for the Arcadia is not quite a book for 
" young virgins,'^ of which some of its ad- 
mirers by hearsay seem not to have been 
aware. By the epithet "pastoral" we 
may doubt whether Walpole knew much 
of this romance beyond its name ; for it 
has far less to do with shepherds than 
with courtiers, though the idea mi^ht 
probably be suggested by the popularity 
of the Diana. It does not appear to me 
that the Arcadia is more tiresome and un- 
interesting than the generality of that class 
of long romances, proverbially among the 
most tiresome of all books ; and in a less 
fastidious age it was read, no doubt, even 
as a story, with some delight.* It dis- 
played a superior mind, rather complying 
with a temporary taste than affected by 



* ** It appears," sajs Drako, " to have been sug- 
gested to tne mind of Sir Philip by two models of 
very different ages, and to have been built, in fact, 
on their admixture ; these are the Ethiopic Hiatory 
of Heliodonis, bishop of Tricca in Thessaly, and 
the Arcadia of Sannararo," p. 540. A tranalation 
of Helk)doras had been published a short tuna be- 
Ibia. 
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ft» and many pleasing passages occur, es- 
pecially in the tender and innocent loves 
of Pyrocles and Philoclea. I think it, 
nevertheless, on the whole, inferior in 
sense, style, and spirit, to the Defence of 
Poesy. The following passage has some 
appearance of having suggested a well- 
known poem in the next aae to the lover 
of Sacharissa ; we may reafly believe that 
Waller had turned over, in the glades of 
Penshurst, the honoured pages of her im- 
mortal uncle.* 

45. '^The elder is named Pamela, by 
many men not deemed inferior to her sis- 
ter; for my part, when I marked them 
both, mothought there was (if at least such 
perfections may receive the word of 
more) more sweetness in Philoclea, but 
more majesty in Pamela : methought love 
played in Philoclea's eyes, and threatened 
in Pamela's ; methought Philoclea's beau- 
ty only persuaded, but so persuaded as all 
hearts must yield ; Pamela's beauty used 
violence, and such violence as no heart 
coidd resist, and it seems that such pro- 
portion is between their minds. Philo- 
clea so bashful, as if her excellences had 
stolen^nto her before she was aware ; so 
humble, that she will put all pride out o/ 
countenance ; in sum, such proceeding as 
will stir hope, but teach hope good man- 
ners; Pamela, of high thoughts, who 
avoids not pride with not knowing her ex- 
cellences, but by making that one of her 
excellences to be ¥oi^ of pride t her moth- 



er's wisdom, greatness, nobility, but, if I 
can guess aright, knit with> a more con- 
stant temper.'* 

46. The Arcadia stands ^uite alone 
among English fictions of this inferiority or 
century. But many were trans- oiher Ens- 
lated in the reign of Elizabeth **■*» ^•^»*°" 
from the Italian, French, Spanish, and 
even Latin, among which Painter's Palace 
of Pleasure, whence Shakspeare took sev- 
eral of his plots, and the numerous labours 
of Antony Munday may be mentioned. 
Palmerin of England in 1580, and Amadis 
of Gaul in 1592, were among these ; oth- 
ers of less value were transferred from 
the Spanish text by the same industrious 
hand; and since these, while still new, 
were sufficient to furnish all the gratifica- 
tion required by the public, our own wri- 
ters did not much task their invention to 
augment the stock. They would not have 
been very successful, if we mav judge by 
such deplorable specimens as Breton and 
Greene, two men of considerable poetical 
talent, have left us.* The once famous 
story of the Seven Champions of Chris- 
tendom, by one Johnson, is of rather a^su- 
perior class ; the adventures are not ori- 
ginal, but it is by no means a translation 
from any single work.f Mallory's fa- 
mous romance, La Morte d' Arthur, is of 
much earlier date, and, was first printed by 
Caxcon. It is, however, a translation 
Hrom several French romances, though 
written in very spirited language. 
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HISTORT or PHYSICAL AUD MISCELLANEOUS LrrBEATURB rftOM 1500 TO 1600. 



Sect. I. On Mathematioal and Phtsi- 
CAL Science. 

Algebraists of this Period.— VieU.— Slow Progress 
of Copernican Theory.— Tycbo Brahe.— Reform 
of Csleoder.— Mech«Qics.—Ste?inus.— Gilbert. 

1. The breach of faith towards Tartag- 
Tartsfiis ha* by which Cardan communi- 
•nd (jardsn. cated to the World the method 
of solving cubic equations, having render- 
ed them enemies, the injured party defied 
the aggressor to a contest, wherein each 
should propose thirty-one problems to be 
solved by the other. Cardan accepted the 
challenge, and gave a list of his problems, 
but devolved the task of meeting his an- 



* The poem 1 mean is that addressed to Amo* 
.ret, "Fair ! that yoa may truly know,'* drawing a 
comparison between her and Sacharissa. 



tagonist on his disciple Ferrari. The 
problems of Tartaglia are so much more 
difficult than those of Cardan, and the lat- 
ter's representative so frequently failed in 
solving them, as to show the former in a 
higher rank among algebraists, though we 
have not so Ion? a list of his discoveries.* 
This is told by himself in a work of mis- 



* The Mavtitia of Breton, the Dorastus and 
Fawnia of Greene, will be found in the collections 
of the indefatigable Sir Egerton Bijdges. The first 
is below contempt ; the second, if not quite so ri- 
diculous, is written with a quaint, aflecled, and 
empty Euphuism.— British Bibliographer, i., SM. 
Bat as truth is generally more faithfnl to natural 
sympathies than fiction, a little tale, called Never 
too Late, in which Greene has related his own sto- 
ry, is unaffected and pathetic— Drake's Sbakspeane 
siui hia Times, l, 489. 

t Drake, i., 529. t Montucla, p. 56& 
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e«kUaaeou8 mathematical and physical 
learning, Qaesiti ed invenzioni diverse, 
published in 1546. In 1556 he put forth 
the first part of a treatise entitled Trattato 
di numeri e misure, the second part ap- 
pearing in 1560. 

2. Pelletier of Mans, a man advanta- 
AiiEcbra of geousl3r known both in literature 
Ptiiecier. and scieuce, published a short 
treatise on alffebra in 1554. He does not 
^ive the meUiod of solving cubic equa- 
tions, but Hutton is mistaken in supposing 
that he was ignorant of Cardan^s work, 
which he quotes. In fact, he promises a 
third book, this treatise beinff divided into 
two, on the higher parts of aJffebra ; but I 
do not know whether this be found in any 
subsequent edition. Pelletier does not 
employ the signs + and — , which had 
been invented by Stifelius, using p and m 
instead, but we find the siizn >/ of irration- 
ality. What is, perhaps, the most original 
in this treatise, is that its author perceived 
that, in a quadratic equation, where the 
root is rational, it must be a divisor of the 
absolute number.* 

3. In the Whetstone of Wit, by Robert 
KMor<rt Reconl, in 1557, we find the signs 
WtajMMone + and — , and, for the first time, 
^ ' that of equality =, which he in- 
Tented.'^ Record Jknew that ^ quadratic 
equation has two roots. The scholar, for 
it is in dialo^e, having been perplexed by 
this as a difilculty, the master answers, 
" That variety of roots doth declare that 
one equation in number may serve for two 
several questions. But the form of the 
Question may easily instruct you which of 
these two roots you shall take for your 
purpose. Howbeit, sometimes you may 
take both.'^t He says nothing of cubic 



* Pelleticfr leenis to have arrived at tbia, not by 
obaervatioo, bat in a scientific method. Comme 
•*ss2»-|-15 (I substitute the usual signs for clear- 
Bess), il est certain que x que nous cnercbons doit 
estre contenu ^nlement en 15, pnisque «* est 6gal 
a deux «, et IS davantage, et que tout nombre cta^ 
tijm (quarr6) contient lea racines 6galeinent et 
pr^cis^ment. Maintenant puisque 2x font certain 
nombre de racinea, il faut done que 15 fasse Pacb^ve* 
ment des racines qui sont oftcessaires pour accom- 
plir«V p. 40(Lycm., 1554). 

t " And to avoid the tedious repetition of these 
words, * is equal to,* I will set. as I do often in work 
use, a pair of parallels, gmtawe lioes of one length 
thus =, because no two things can be more equal." 
The word gemmpt, from the French gemeau, twin 
f Cotgrave), is vet7 uncommon : it was used for a 
aouble ring, gtmd orgemou ring.— Todd's Johnson's 
Dictionary. 

I This general mode of expression might lead us 
to suppose that Record was acquainted with nega- 
tive as well as positive roots, the fict» radices of 
Cardan. That a quadratic equation of a certain 
form has two positive roots, had been long known. 
In a very modem book, it is said, that Mohammed 



equations, having been prevented by an 
interruption, the nature of which he does 
not divulge, from continuing his algebraic 
lessons. We owe, therefore, nothing to 
Record but his invention of a sign. As 
these artifices not only abbreviate, but 
clear up the process of reasoning, each 
successive improvement in notation de- 
serves, even in the most concise sketch 
of mathematical history, to be remarked. 
But certainly they do not exhibit any pe- 
culiar ingenuity, and might have occurred 
to the most ordinary student. 

4. The great boast of France, and, in- 
deed, of algebraical science general- ^^^ 
ly, in this period, was Francis Vidte, 
oftener called Vieta, so truly eminent a 
man that he may well spare Uiurels which 
are not his own. It has been observed in 
another place, that alter Montucla had 
rescued from the hands of Wallis, who 
claims everything for Harriott, many al- 
gebraical methods indisputably contained 
in the writings of his own countryman, 
Cossali has stepped forward, with an equal 
cogency of proof, asserting the right of 
Cardan to the greater number of them. 
But the following steps in the progress of 
algebra may be justl^ attributed td Vieta 
alone. I. We must give the first msdiscov- 
place to one less difiicult in it- •'^ 
self than important in its results. In the 
earlier algebra, alphabetical characters 
were not generally employed at all, ex- 
cept that the «Res, or unknown quantity, 
was sometimes set down R. for the sake 
of brevity. Stifelius, in 1544, first era- 
ployed a literal notation, A. B. C, to ex- 
press unknown quantities, while Cardan, 
and, according to Cossali, Luca di Borgo, 
to whom we m^ now add Leonard of 
Pisa himself, make sope use of letters to 
express indefinite numbers.* But Vieta 



ben Musa, an Arabian of the reign of Almamon, 
whoes algebra was translated by the late Dr. Rosen 
in 1631. observes that there are two roots in the 
form a** + b=s Oft but that this cannot be in the 
other three cases.— Libri, Hist, des Sciences Math* 
ematiques en Italic, vol. ii. (1838). Leonard of 
Pisa had some notion of this, but did net state it, 
according to M. Libri, so generally as Ben Musa. 
tJpon reference to Colebrooke's Indian Algebra, it 
will appear that the existence of two positive roote 
in aome cssea, thoaah the condiiiona of the problem 
will often be found to exclude the application of 
one of them, is clearly laid down by the Hindoo al- 
gebraists. But one of them says, *' People do not 
approve a negative absolute number." 

* Vol. i., p. 54. A modem writer has remarked, 
that Aristotle employs letters of the alphabet to 
express indeterminate quantities, and says it has 
never been observed before. He refers to the 
Physics, in Aristot. Opera, i., 543, 550, 565, 4ec., 
but without mentioning any edition. The letters 
e, Pt y% &c., express force, mass, space, or time. — 
Ubri, Hist, dee Sciences Matbematiquea en ItaliSb 
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first applied them as general symbols of 
quantity, and, by thus forming the scat* 
tered elements of specious aiudysis into 
a system, has been justly reckoned the 
founder of a science which, from its ex- 
tensive application, has made the old 
problems of mere numerical algebra ap- 
pear elementary and almost trifling. "Al- 
gebra," says Kistner, ^ from "famishing 
amusing enigmas to the Cossists," as he 
calls the first teachers of the art, " be- 
came the logic of geometrical invention.*^* 
It would appear a natural conjecture, that 
the improvement, towards which so many 
steps had been taken by others, might oc* 
cur to the mind of Vieta simply as a means 
of saving the trouble of arithmetical oper- 
ations in working out a problem. . But 
those who refer to his treatise entitled De 
Arte Anaiytica isagoge, or even the first 
page of it, will, I conceive, give credit to 
the author for a more scientiflc view of 
his own invention. He calls it logistice 
speciosa, as opposed to the logistice nu- 
merosa of the older analysis ;t his theo- 



i., 104. Upon reference to Aristotle, I find manj 
instances in the sixth book of the Physic* Auscttl- 
tationes, and in other places. 

Though I am reluctant to mix in my text, which 
IS taken from established writers, any observations 
of my own on a subject wherein my knowled^ is 
so very Innited aa in mathematics, i may here re- 
mark, that, although Tartaglia ami Cardan do not 
use single letters as symbols of known quantity, 
yet, when they refer to a geometrical construction, 
they employ in their equations double letters, the 
usual signs of lines. Thus we find, in the Ars 
Magna, ABSiAC, where we should put a— A. The 
want of a good algorithm waa doubtless a great im- 
pediment, but it was not quite so deficient as, from 
reading modem histories of algebraical discovery, 
without reference to the original writers, we might 
be led to suppose. 

The process by which the rule for solving cu- 
bic equations was originally discovered, seems wor- 
thy, as I have intimated in another place (page 
S35), of exciting our curiosity. Maseres has in- 
vestigated tbia m the Philosophical Traiisactions 
for 1780, reprinted in his TracU on Cubic and Bi- 
quadratic Eiiuaiions, p. 55-^, and in Scriptores 
LogarithmiQi, vol. ii. It is remarkable, that he 
does not seem to have been aware of what Cardan 
has himself tok) us on the subject in the sixth 
chapter of the Ars Magna ; yet be has neariy 

£ eased the process which Tartaglia pursued ; 
Lt is, by a geometrical construction. It is mani- 
fest, by all tlut these algebraists have written on 
the subject, that they had the clearest conviction 
they were dealing with continuous or geometrical, 
not merely with discrete or arithmetical quantity. 
This gave them an insight into the fundamental 
truth, which is unintelligible so long aa algebra 
passes for a specious ariiAmerie, that nery value, 
which the conoitions of the problem admit, may be 
aaaigned to unknown quantities, without distinction 
of rationality and irrationality. To abstract num- 
ber itself irrationality is inapplicable. 

* Geschiehte der Mathematik, i., 63. 

t Forma aotem Zetesin ineondi ex arte propria 
est, non jam in numeris anam logicaia exoKeiite, 
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rems are all general^ the given quantities 
being considered as indefinite; nor does 
it appear that he substituted letters for 
the known quantities in the investigation 
of particular problems. Whatever may 
have suggested this great invention to the 
mind of Vieta, it has altogether changed 
the character of his science. 

5. Secondly, Vieta understood the trans- 
formation of equations, so as to clear them 
from coefficients or surd roots, or to elim« 
inate the second term. This, however. 
is partly claimed by Cossali for Cardan. 
Yet it seems that the process employed 
by Cardan was much less neat and short 
than that of Vieta, which is still in use.* 
3. He obtained a solution of cubic equa- 
tions in a different method from that of 
Tartaglia. 4. "' He shows," says Mon- 
tucla, ^ that when the unknown quantity 
of any equation may have several posi- 
tive values — for it must be admitted that 
it is only these that he considers — the 
second term has for its coefficient the sum 
of these values with the sign — ; the third 
has the sum of the products of these val- 
ues multiplied in pairs; the fourth the 
sum of such products multiplied in threes, 
and so forth; finally, that the absolute 
term is the product of all the values. 
Here is the discovery of Harriott pretty 
nearly made." It is, at least, no small ad- 
vance towards it . f Cardan is said to have 
gone some way towards this theory, but 
not with much clearness, nor extending it 
to equa ions above the third degree. 5. 
He devised a method of solving equations 



que fuit oscitaotia veterum analystanim, sed per 
logisticen sub specie noviter inducendam, felicio* 
rem molto et potiorem numeroea, ad comparandum 
inter se msgnitudines, propoeita primum homoge- 
niorum lege, dec, p. i., edit 1646. 

A profound writer on algebra, Mr. Peacock, has 
lately defined it, " the science of general reasoning 
■by symbolical language." In this sense there waa 
very little algebra before Vieta, and it would be im- 
proper to talk of its beinc known to the Greeks, 
Arabs, or Hindoos. The aefinition would, also in- 
clude the formula of logic. The original defini- 
tion of algebra seems to be, the science of finding 
an equation between known and unknown quanti- 
ties, per oppositionem et restaorationmn. 

* It is Yuily explained in his work De Recogni- 
tione ifiquationumrcap. 7. 

t Some theorems given by Vieta very shortly 
and without demonstration, show his knowledge 
of the structure of equations. I transcribe from 
Maseres, who has expressed them in the usual al- 
gebraic language. Si «+frXir— «* aquetur ab, a ex 
plicabilis eet de qualibet illamm doamm a vel A^ 
The second theorem is. 



h\ 



SI*»-6V»«+«jV* 

aquetur «6e, m ezplicabilis est de oualibet illarua 
tnum «. 6, vel c. The third and fourth theorema 
extend this to higher equations. 
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by approzimatioii, analogoas to the pro- 
cess of extracting roots, which has been 
superseded by the invention of more com- 
pendious rules.* 6. He has been regard- 
ed by some as the true author of the ap- 
plication of idgebra to geometry, giving 
copious examples of the solution of prob- 
lems by this method, though all belonging 
to straight lines. It looks like a sign of 
the geometrical- relation under which he 
contemplated his own science, that he 
uniformly denominates the first power of 
the unknown quantity latus. But this will 
be found in older wnters.f 



* Montucla, i., 600. HuUon's Mathematical Dic- 
tionary. Biogr. Univ., art. VAie. 

f It is certain that Vieta perfeotW knew the rela- 
tion of algebra to magnitude as well aa noinbert aa 
the first pagea of hia In Artem Analyticam Isagoge 
fully ahow. Bot it ia equallT ceruin that Tartag- 
lia and Cardani and mucli olaer writers, Oriental as 
well as European, knew the aame ; it was by help 
of geometry, which Cardan calls ma rcgio, that the 
fDrmer maoe his great discovery of the solution of 
cubic eqoationa. — Cossali, ii, U7. Cardan, Ara 
Magna, ch. zi. 

Latu* and radis ara used indifferently for the 
first power of the unknown quantity in the Ars 
Magna. Cossali contends that Fra Luca had ap- 
plied algebra to geometry. Vieta, however, it is 
aaid, was the first who taught how to construct ge- 
ometrical figurea by roeians of algebra.^MontQcla, 
p. 604. But compile Cossali, p. 427. 

A writer lately quoted, and to whose knowledge 
and talenta 1 bow with deference, seems, aa 1 
would venture to suggest, to have overrated the 
importance of that employment of letters to signify 
i^oantities, known or unknown, which he has found 
in Aristotle, atxl in several of the modema, and, in 
consequence, to have depreciated the real merit of 
Vieta. Leonard of Piaa, it aeema, whoae algebra 
this writer has for the first time published, to hia 
own honour and the advantage of scientific history, 
makes use of letters aa well as lines to represent 
quantities. Quelquefois il emploie des lettres pour 
ezprimer des quantit^a indetermin6ea, connues ou 
inconnuea, sans les reprtenter par dea lignea On 
voit ici'comment les modernes ont hU amends k se 
servir des lettres d*alphabet (mAme poor exprimeri 
dea qnantit^s conoues) long tempa avant viile, a 
qui on a attribu6 k tort una notation qu*il faudrait 
peot-^tre faire remooter juiqu'4 Aristote, et que 
tant d'algebratstes modernes ont employee avant le 
seomitre FranQaia. Car outre Leonard di Pise, 
Paciolo et d'aatrea geom&tres Italiena firent uaage 
des lettres pour indiquer les quantity connuea, et 
c*est d'euz plutot que d*Aristoie que les modernes 
ont appria cette notation.— Libn* voL ii., p. 34. But 
there is surely a wide interval between the use of 
a abort svmbolic ezpresaion for particular quanti- 
tiea, as M. Libri has remarked in Aristotle, or even 
the partiai employment of letters to designate known 
quantitiea, as in the Italian algebraists, and the 
method of atating general relatione by the ezclu- 
aive use of letters, which Vieta first introduced. 
That Tartaglia and Cardan, and even, as it now 
appears, Leonard of Pisa, went a certain way to* 
wards the invention of Vieta, cannot much dimin- 
ish hia glory ; especially when we find that he en- 
tirely apprehended the importance of his own lo- 
gistice spedoea in acience. I have mentioned 
above, that, aa far aa my observation has gone, 



6. "Algebra,'* says a philosopher of the 
present day, *' was still only an ingenioos 
art, limited to the investigation of num 
bers ; Vieta displayed all its extent, and 
instituted general expressions for particu- 
lar results. Having profoundly meditated 
on the nature of al^bra, he perceived that 
the chief characteristic of the science is 
to expreis relations. Newton, with the 
same idea, defined algebra a universal 
arithmetic. The first consequences of 
this general principle of Vieta were his 
own application of his specious analysis 
to geometry, and the theory of curve lines, 
which is due to Descartes ; a fruitful idea, 
from which the analysis of functions, and 
the most sublime discoveries, have been 
deduced. It has led to the notion that 
Descartes is the first who applied algebra 
to geometry ; but this invention is really 
d^e to Vieta; for he resolved. geometrical 
problems by algebraical analysis, and con- 
structed figures by means of these solu- 
tions. These investigations led him to 
the theory of angular sections, and to the 
general equations which express the val- 
ues of chords.'** It will be seen in the 
notes that some of this language requires 
a slight limitation. 

7. The Algebra of Bombelli, published 
in 1^89, is the only other treatise of the 
kind, durinff this period, that seems wor- 
thy of much notice. Bombelli saw, better 
than Cardan, the nature of what is called 
the irreducible case in cubic equations. 
But Vieta, whether after BombeUi or not, 
is not certain, had the same merit.t It is 
remarkable that Vieta seems to have paid 
little regard to the discoveries of his pred- 
ecessors. Ignorant, probably, of the wri- 
tings of Record, and perhaps even of those 
of Stifelius, he neither uses the sign «• 
of equality, employing instead the clum- 
sy word iEquatio, or, rather, iGqttetur4 
nor numeral exponents; and Hutton ob- 
serves that Vieta*s algebra has, in conse- 
quence, the appearance of being older than 
it is. He mentions, however, the signs 
+ and — ^ as usual in his own time. 

8. Amid the great progress of algebra 
through the sixteenth century, GooaiMeivar 
the geometers, content with this period, 
what the ancients had left them, seem to 
have had little care but to elucidate their 



Vieta doea not work paiticolar problems by the 
apecioQB algebra. 

• M. Fourier , qnoted in Biographie (Jniveraalla. 

f Coaaali. Hutton. 

i Vieta uses «s, bot it is to denote that the prop* 
oaition is true both of ^ and — ; where we pot ^• 
It ia almost a preaumption of copying one from an- 
other, that several modern writers say Vieta's word 
is €Bquatio. I have always found it »putut ; a differ 
ehce fiot material in itaelf. 
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lemaina. Euclid was the object of their 
idolatry ; no fault could be ackuQwledged 
in his elements, and to write a veibose 
commentary upon a few propositions was 
enough to make the reputation of a geom- 
eter. Among the almost innumerable 
editions of Euclid that appeared, those of 
Commandin and Clavius, both of them in 
the first rank of mathematicians for that 
age, may be distinguished. Commandin, 
especially, was much in request in Eng- 
land, where he was freouently reprinted, 
and Montucla calls him the model of com- 
mentators for the pertinence and suffi- 
ciency of his notes. The commentary 
of Clavius, though a little prolix, acquired 
a still hi|fher reputation. We owe to 
Commandin editions of the more difficult 
ffeometers, Archimedes, Piuipus, and Apol- 
lonius ; but he attempted little, and that 
without success, beyond the province of a 
translator and a copimentator. Mauroly- 
cus of Messina had no superior among 
contemporary geometers. Besides his 
edition of Arohimedes, and other labours 
on the ancient mathematicians, he struck 
out the elegant theory, in which others 
havje followed him, of deducing the prop- 
erties of the conic sections from those of 
the cone itself. But we Inust refer the 
reader to Montucla, and other historical 
and biographical works, for the less dis- 
tinguished writers of the sixteenth age.* 

9. The extraordinary labour of Joachim 
iMebim Rhsticus, in his 'trigonometrical 
RbMiciM. calcubitions, has been previously 
mentioned. His Opus Palatinum de Tri- 
angulis was published from his manu- 
script, by Valentine Otho, in 1594. But 
the work was left incomplete, and the 
editor did not accomplish what Joachim 
had designed. In his tables the sines, 
tangents, and secants are only calculated 
to ten, instead of fifteen places of deci- 
mals. Pitiscus, in 1613, not only com- 
pleted Joachim*s intention, but carried the 
minuteness of calculation a good deal far- 
thest 

10. It can excite no wonder that the 
copernic«n System of Copernicus, simple and 
tb6ory. beautiful as it is, met with little 
encouragement for a long time after its 
promulgation, when we reflect upon the 
nat;um obstacles to its reception. Man- 
kind can, in general, take these theories 
of the celestial movements only upon trust 
from philosophers ; and in this instance 
it required a very general concurrence of 
competent judges to overcome the repug- 
nance of what called itself common sense, 

* Montacla. Kaatner. Hotton. Biogr. Univ. 
t MoDtacla, pw ^1. 



and was, in fact, a prejndice as natural, as 
universal, and as irresistible as could in- 
fluence human belier. With this was uni- 
ted another, derived from the language of 
Scripture ; and, though it might have been 
sufficient to answer that phrases implying 
the rest of the earth and motion of the 
sun are merely popular, and such as those 
who are best convinced of the oj^site 
doctrine must employ in ordinary lan- 
guage, this was neither satisfactory to the 
vul^, nor recognised by the Church. Nor 
were the astronomers, in general, much 
more favourable to the new Uieory than 
either the clergy or the multitude. They 
had taken pains to familiarize their under- 
standings with the Ptolemaic hypothesis ; 
and it may be often observed that those 
who have once mastered a complex theo- 
ry are better pleased with it than with one 
of more simplicity. The whole weight of 
Aristotle's name, which, in the sixteenth 
century, not only biased the judgment, 
but epgaged the passions, connected. as it 
was with general orthodoxy and preser- 
vation of established systems, was thrown 
into the scale against Copernicus. It was 
asked what demonstration could be given 
of his hypothesis; whether the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies could not 
be reconciled to the Ptolemaic ; whether 
the greater quantity of motion, and the 
complicated arrangement which the latter 
required, could be deemed sufficient ob- 
jections to a scheme proceeding from the 
Author of nature, to whose power and 
wisdom our notions of simplicity and fa- 
cilitj^ are inapplicable ; whether the moral 
dignity of man, and his peculiar relations 
to the Deity, unfolded in Scriptm«, did not 
give the world he inhabits a better claim 
to the place of honour in the universe, 
than conld be pretended, on the score of 
mere mamiitude, for the sun. It must be 
confessed, that the strongest presumptions 
in favour of the system of Copeinicus were 
not discovered by himself, 

11. It is ea8^,says Montucla, to reckon 
the number of adherents to the Coperni- 
can theory during the sixteenth century. 
After Rhseticus, they may be neftrly redu- 
ced to Reinold, author of the Prussian ta- 
bles ; Rothman, whom Tycho drew over 
afterward to his own system ; Christian 
Wursticius (Ursticius), who made some 
proselytes in Italy ; finally, Maestlin, the 
illustrious master of Kepler. He might 
have added Wright and Gilbert, for the 
credit of England. Among the Italian 
proselytes mule by Wursticius, we may 
perhaps name Jordano Bruno, who stren- 
uously asserts the Coperoican hypothe- 
sis ; and two much greater authorities in 
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physical science, Benedetti and Galileo 
himself. It is evident that the preponder- 
ance of valaable suffrages was already on 
the side of truth.* 

' 12. The predominant dismclination to 
Tyctio contravene the apparent testimo- 
Bntae. qj^s of sense and Scripture had, per- 
haps, more effect than the desire of ori- 
ginality in suggesting the middle course 
taken by Tycho Brahe. He was a Dane 
of noble birth, and early drawn by the 
impulse of natural genius to the study of 
astronomy. Frederic III., his sovereign, 
after Tycho had already obtained some 
reputation, erected for him the observa- 
tory of Uranibnrg in a small isle of the 
Baltic. In this solitude he passed above 
twenty years, accumulating the most ex- 
tensive and accurate observations which 
were known in Europe before the dis- 
covery of the telescope and the improve- 
ment of astronomical mstruments. These, 
however, were not published till 1600, 
though Kepler had previously used them 
in his Tabulae Rodolphinie. Tycho him- 
self did far more in this essential depart- 
ment of the astronomer than any of his 
predecessors; his resources were much 
beyond those of Copernicus, and the latter 
years of this century may be said to make 
an epoch in physical astronomy. Freder- 
ic, landgrave of Hesse, was more than a 
patron of the science. The observations 
of that prince have been deemed worthy 
of praise long after his rank had ceased to 
avail them. The Emperor Rodolph, when 
Tycho had been driven by envy from 
Denmail:, gave him an asylum and the 
means of carrying on his observations at 
Prague, where he died in 1601. He was 
the first in modem times who made a cat- 
alogue of stars, registering their positions 
as well as his instruments permitted him. 
This catalogue, published in his Proffym- 
nasmata in I60d^ contained 777, to which, 
fh>m lYcho's own manuscripts, Kepler 
added 233 stars.f 

13. In the new mundane system of 
m» ntttm '^y^^^ Brahe, which, though 
' first regulariy promulgated to 
the world in his Progymnasmata, had 
been communicated in his epistles to the 
Landgrave of Hesse, be supposes the five 
planets to move round the sun, but carries 
the sun itself with these five satellites, as 
well as the moon, round the earth Though 
this, at least at the time, might explain 
the known phenomena as well as the two 
other theories, its want of simplicity al- 
ways prevented its reception. Except 
Longomontanus, the countryman and dis- 



» IfontQcla, p. ess. f Id., p. 653-659. 



ciple of Tycho, scarce any conspicuous 
astronomer adopted an hypothesis which, 
if it had been devised some time soon- 
er, would perhaps have met with better 
success. But in the seventeenth centu- 
ry, the wise all fell into the Copemican 
theory, aiul the many were content with- 
out any theory at all. 

14. A great discovery in physical as- 
tronomy may be assigned to T^cho. Aris- 
totle had pronounced comets to be meteors 
generated below the orbit of the moon. 
But a rentaricable comet in 1577 having 
led Tycho to observe its path accurately, 
he came to the conclusion that these bod- 
ies are far beyond the lunar orbit, and 
that they pass through what had always 
been taken for a solid firmament, environ- 
ing the starry orbs, and which plays no 
small part in the system of Ptolemy. - He 
was even near the discovery of their el- 
liptic revolution ; the idea of a curve round 
the sun having struck him, though he 
could not follow it by observation.* 

15. The acknowledged necessity of re- 
forming the Julian calendar gave Greforiaa 
in this age a gfreat importance to e«tow««' 
astronomy. It is unnecessary to go into 
the details of this change, effected by the 
authority of Gregory Xlll., and the skill 
of Lilius and Clavius, the mathematicians 
employed under him. The new calendar 
was immediately received In all countries 
acknowledging the pope's supremacy ; not 
so much on that account, though a dis- 
crepance in the ecclesiastical reckoning 
would have been very inconvenient, as of 
its real superiority^ over the Julian. The 
Protestant countries came much more 
slowly into the alteration ; truth being no 
truth when promulgated by the pope. It 
is now admitted that the Gregorian calen- 
dar is very neariv perfect, at least to the 
computation of the solar year, though it 
is not quite accurate for the nurpose of 
finding Easter. In that age it nan to en- 
counter the opposition of M«stlin, an as- 
tronomer of deserved reputation, and of 
Scaliger, whose knowledge of chronolc^ 
ought to have made him conversant with 
the subject, but who, by a method of squa- 
ring the circle,, which he announces with 
great confidence as a demonstration, show- 
ed the world that his genius did nottfrnide 
him to the exact science8.t ^^ 

16. The science of optics, as well as all 
other branches of the mixed mathe- q^^^ 
matics, fell very short of astronomy 

in the number and success of its promo- 
ters. It was carried not much farther 
than the point where Alhazen, Vitellp, and 

* Hontucla, p. 062. t Id., 674-086. 
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Roger Bicon left it. Maurolycus of Mes- 
oina, in a treatise published in 1576, though 
written, according to Montucla, fifty years 
before, entitled Theoremata de Lumine et 
Umbra, has mingled a few novel truths 
with error. He explains rightly the fact 
that a ray of light, received through a small 
aperture of any shape, produces a circular 
illumination on a body intercepting it at 
some distance ; and pomts out why differ- 
ent defects of vision are remedied by con- 
vex or concave lenses. He had, however, 
mistaken notions as to the visual power of 
the eye, which he ascribed, not to the reti- 
na, but to the crystalline humour ; and, on 
the whole, Maurolycus, though a very dis- 
tinguished philosopher in that age, seems 
to have made few considerable discoveries 
in physical science.* Baptis^ta Porta, who 
invented, or, at least, made known, the 
camera obscura, though he dwells on 
many optical phenomena in his Magia. 
Naturalis, sometimes making just obser- 
vations, had little insight into the princi- 
ples that explain them.f The science 
of perspective has been more frequently 
treated, especially in this period, by paints 
ers and architects than by mathemati- 
cians. Albert Durer, Serlio, Vignola, and 
especially Peruzzi, distinguished tliem- 
selves by practical treatises ; but the geo- 
metrical principles were never well laid 
down before the work of Guido Ubaldi in 

leoo.t 

17. This author, of a noble family in the 
• Apennines, ranks high also among 
• the improvers of theoretical me- 
chanics. This great science, checked, like 
so many others, by the erroneous princi- 
ples of Aristotle, made scarce any progress 
till near the end of the century. Cardan 
and Tartaglia wrote upon the subject ; but 
their acuteness in abstract mathematics 
did not compensate for a want of accurate 
observation and a strange looseness of 
reasoning. Thus Cardan infers that the 
power required to sustain a weight on an 
inclined plane varies in the exact ratio of 
the angle, because it vanishes when the 
plane is horizontal, and becomes equal to 
the weight when the plane is perpendicu- 
lar. But this must be the case if the power 
follows any other law of direct variation, 
as that of the sine of inclination, that is, 
tiie height, which it really dpes.^ Tartag- 
lia, on his part, conceived that a cannon- 
ball did not indeed describe two sides of a 
parallelogram, as was commonly imagined 
even by scientific writers, but. what is 
hardly less absurd, that its point-blank 



* Montucla, p. 605 
t M., p. 708. 



t Id., p. 606. 
^ Id., p. 600. 



direction and tine of perpemdiculBr descent 
are united by a circular arch, to which they 
are tangents. It was generally agreed, till 
the time of Guido Uibaldi, that the arms 
of a lever charged with equal weights, if 
displaced from the horizontal position, 
would recover it when set at liberty. 
Benedetti of Turin had juster notions than 
his Italian contemporaries; he ascribed 
the centrifugal force of bodies to their 
tendency to move m a straight line; he 
determined the law of equilibrium for the 
obUque lever, and even understood the 
composition of motions.* 

18. If, indeed, we should give credit to 
the sixteenth century for all' that was 
actually discovered, and even reduced to 
writing, we might now proceed to the 
great name of ualileo. For it has been 
said that his treatise Delia Scienza Me« 
chanica was written in 1599, though not 
published for more than forty years after- 
ward.f But as it has been our rule, with not 
many exceptions, to date books from their 
publication, we must defer any mention of 
this remarkable work to the next volume. 
The experiments, however, made by Gal- 
ileo, wl>en lecturer in mathematics at 
Pisa, on foiling bodies, come strictly 
witliin our limits. He was appointed to 
this office in 1589, and left it in 1593. 
Among the many unfounded assertions of 
Aristotle in physics, it was one that the 
velocity of falling bodies was proportionate 
to their weights ; Galileo took advantage 
of the leaning tower of Pisa to prove the 
contrary. But this important, though ob- 
vious experiment, which laid open much 
of the theory. of motion, displeased the 
adherents of Aristotle so highly that they 
compelled him to leave Pisa. He soon 
obtained a chair in the University of Padua. 

19. But, on the same principle that we 
exclude the work of Galileo on suticaor 
mechanics from the sixteenth cen- swiriniis 
tury, it seems reasonable to mention that 
of Simon Stevinus of Bruges ; since the 
first edition of his Statics and Hydrostatics 
was printed in Dutch as early as 1585, 
though we can hardly date its reception 
among the scientific public before the 
Latin edition in 1608. Stevinus has been 
chiefly known by his discovery of the law 
of equilibrium on the inclined plane, which 
had baffled the ancients, andV as we have 
seen, was mistaken by Cardan. Stevinus 
supposed a flexible chain of uniform weight 
to descend down the sides of two con- 



* MoDtucla, p. 693. 

t Play fair has fallen into the mistake of suppo- 
sing that this treatise was jmblutud in 1592; and 
thoae who, on second thoughts, would have known 
better, have copied him. 
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nected planes, and to hang in a Boit of 
festoon below. The chain would be in 
equilibrio, because, if it began to move, 
there would be no reason why it should 
not move forever, the circumstanees beinff 
unaltered by any motion it could have ; and 
thus there would be a perpetual motion, 
which is impossible. But the part below, 
being equally balanced, must, separately 
taken, be in eqguilibrio. Consequently the 
part above, lying along the planes, must 
also be in equilibrio, and hence the weight 
of the two parts of the chain must be equal ; 
or, if that lying along the shorter plane be 
called the power, it will be to Uie other as 
the lengths ; or, if there be but one plane, 
and the power hang perpQndiculany, as 
the height to the length. 

20. It has been doubted whether this 
demonstration of Stevinus be satisfactory, 
and also whether the theorem had not 
been proved in a different manner by an 
earlier writer. The claims of Stevinus, 
however, have very recently been main- 
tained b^ an author of high reputation.* 
The Statics of this ingenious mathemati- 
cian contain several novel and curious 
theorems on the properties of other me- 
chanical powers besides the inclined plane. 
But Montucla has attributed to him what 
I cannot ftnd in his works. '* In resolving 
these questions (concerning the ratios of 
weights on the oblique pulley), and several 
others, he frequently- makes use of the 
famous principle which is the basis of the 
Nouvelle M6canique of M. Variffnon. He 
forms a triangle, of which the three sides 
are parallel to the three directions, namely,, 
of the weight and the two powers which 
support it ; and he shows that these three 
lines express this weight and these powers 
respectively.'*! Playfair, copying Mon- 
tucla, I presume, without looking at Ste- 
vinus, has repeated this statement, and it 
will be found in other modem histories of 
ph3r8ical science. This theorem, however, 
of Varignon, commonly called the triangle 
of forces, will not, unless I am greatly 
mistaken, be discovered in Stevinus. Had 
it been known to him, we may presume 
that he would have employed it, as is 
done in modem works on mechanics, 
for demonstrating the law of equilibrium 
on the inclined plane, instead of his cate- 
narian hypothesis, which is at least not so 
elegant or capable of so simple a proof. 

• Playfair's Dineitation. Whewell's Hist, df In- 
doctirre Sciences, ii , 1 1. 14. Compare Drinkwater's 
Life of Galileo, p. 83. The reaaoniog which Mr. W. 
aafgsflts for SteTinQt, whether it had occiirred to 
him or not, mar be very just, hut borders, perhaps, 
rather too moch on the meUphysies of science. 

f Montucla, ii, 180. 



It IS trae that in treating of the oblique 
pulley, he resolves the force into two, One 
parallel, the other perpendicular to the 
weight; and thus displays his acquaint- 
ance with the composition of forces. But 
whether he had a clear perception of all 
the dynamical laws involved in the demon- 
stration of Varignon's theorem, may pos- 
sibly be. doubtful ; at least, we do not find 
that he has employed it. 

21. The first discovery made in hydro- 
statics since the time of Archimedes Hy^e- 
is due to Stevinus. He found that ^utUttL 
the vertical pressure of fluids on a hori^ 
sEontal surface is as the product of the 
base of the vessel by its height, and 
showed the law of pressure even on the 
sides.* 

32. The year 1600 was the first in which 
England produced a remarkable oiiben oa 
work in physical science ; but ^^ Ma«iMC. 
this was one sufficient to raise a lasting 
reputation to its author. Gilbert, a physi- 
cian, in his Latin treatise on the Magnet, 
not onlv collected all the knowledge which 
others had possessed on that subject, but 
became at once the father of experimental 
philosophy in this island, sxiA, by a singu- 
lar felicity and acuteness of genius, Uie 
founder of theories which have been re- 
vived after the lapse of ages, and are al- 
most universally received into the creed 
of the science. The magnetism of the 
earth itself, his own original hypothesis, 
nova ilia nostra et inaudita de tellure sen- 
tentia, could not, of course, be confirmed 
by all the experimental and analogical 
proof, which has rendered that doctrine 
accepted in recent philosophy ; but it was 
by no means one of those vague conjec- 
tures that are sometimes unduly applaud- 
ed, when they receive a confirmation by 
the favour of fortune. He relied on the 
analogy of terrestrial phenomena to those 
exhibitod by what he calls a terreUa^ or 
artificial spherical magnet. What may be 
the validity of his reasonings from experi- 
ment it is for those who are conversant 
with the subject to determine, but it is 
evidently by the torch of experiment that 
he was guided. A letter trom Edward 
Wright, whose authority as a mathema* 
tician is of some value, admits the terres- 
trial magnetism to be proved. Gilbert 
was also one of our earliest Ooperaicans, 
at least as to the rotation of the earth ;t 



* Montucla, ii., 180. 

t Mr. Whewell thinks that Gilbert was mora 
doubtful about the annual than the diurnal motion 
of the earth, and informs us that in a posthumona 
work he seems to hesitate between Tycho and Co 

Gmicus.— Hist . of InductJTe Sciences, i., 3S9. Oil- 
rt's arsnment for the diurnal motion wffild ex- 
tend to the annual. Non probabilis modo sed maai- 
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and with his usual sagacity infenred, be- 
fore the inventioa' of the telescope, that 
there must be a multitude of fixed stars 
beyond the reach of our vision.* 



Sect. II. On Natubal Histost. 

Zoology— Gesner, Aldrovandat. Botany— Lobel, 
Ceaalpio, and o^hera. 

23. ZooLooT and botany, in the middle 
G«mier*a of the sixteenth century, were as 
ZMiogy. yet almost neglected fields of 
knowledge; scarce anything had been 
added to the valuable history of animals 
by Aristotle, and those of plants by Theo- 
phrastus and Dioscorides. But in the year 
1651 was published the first part of an 
immense work, the History of Animals, 
by that prodigy of general erudition, Con- 
rad Gesner. This treats of viviparous 
quadrupeds ; the second, which appeared 
in 1554, of the oviparous ; the third, in 
1555, of birds ; the fourth, in the followinff 
year, of fishes and aquatic animals ; and 
one, long afterward published in 1587, re- 
lates to serpents. The first part was re- 
printed, with additions, in 1560, and a small- 
er work of woodcuts and shorter descrip- 
tions, called Icones Animalium, appeared 
in 1553. 

94. This work of the first great natu- 
itocharaeter ralist of modem times is thus 
by CuTier. eulogized by one of the latest : 
" Gesner*s History of Animals,*^ says Cu- 
vier, ** may be considered as the basis of 
all modem zoology; copied almost literal- 
ly by Aldrovandus, abridged by Jonston, 
it has become the foundation of much 
more recent works; and more than* one 
** famous author has borrowed from it silent- 
ly most of his learning ; for those passages 
of the ancients which have escaped Ges- 
ner have scarce ever been observed bjr 
the modems. He deserved their confi- 
dence by his accuracy, his perspicuity, his 
good faith, and sometimes by the sagacity 
of his views. Though he has not laid down 

festa Tidetnr tema diurns circumvolutio,cum nature 
aemper agit per pauciora ma^ia quam plura, atqae 
rationi magia conaentaneam videtur onum exiguum 
corpua telluria diumamTolutatioQem eificere quam 
mundom totam circumferri. 

* L. 6, c. 3. The article on Gilbert in the Bio- 
^phie UniTeraelle ia diacreditable to that publica- 
tioD. If the anthor waa ao Tory ignorant aa ngt to 
have known anything of Gilbert, he mi^t at leaat 
have aToided the aaaamption that nothing waa to 
be known. 

Sarpi, who will not be thooght an incompetent 
}odge, namea Gilbeit with Vieta, aa the only otrigi- 
na) writera among hia contemporariea. Non no 
▼eduto in qneato aecok> uomo quale abbia acirtto 
coaa ana propha, salvo Vieta in Francia e Gilberti 
hk Jnghilterra.— Lettere di Fra Paolo, p. 31. 



any natural classification by genera, he 
often points out very well the trae rela- 
tions of beings."* 

35. Gesner treats of every animal under 
eight heads or chapters : 1. Its omncfu ar- 
name in different languages ; 3. raosement. , 
Its external description and usual place of 
habitationXor what naturaUsts cb^ habitat); 
3.. Its natural actions, length of life, dis- 
eases, &c. ; 4. Its disposition, or, as we 
may say, moral character; 5. Its utility, 
except for food and medicine ; 6. Its use 
as food; 7. Its use in medicine; 6. The 
philological relations of Uie name and 
qualities, their proper and figurative use 
in language, which is subdivided into sev- 
eral sections. So comprehensive a notion 
of zoology displays a mind accustomed to 
encyclopedic systems, and loving the lar 
hours of learning for their own sake. 
Much, of course, would have a very sec- 
ondary value in the eyes of a good natu- 
ralist. His method is alphabetical, but it 
may be reckoned an alphabet of genera ; 
for he arranges what he deems cognate 
species together. In the Icones Animalium 
we find somqwhat more of classification. 
Gesner divides quadrupeds into Animalia 
Mansueta and Animalia Fera ; the former 
in two, the latter in four orders. Cuvier^ 
in the passage above cited, writing probs' 
bly from memory, has hardly done justice 
to Gesner in this respect. The delinea- 
tions in the History of Animals and in the 
Icones are very rude; and it is not always 
easy, with so little assistance from en- 
graving, to determine the species from his 
description. 

26. Linnaeus, though professing to give 
the synonymes of his predeces- Hiaaddiumia 
sors, has been frequently care- to known ^ 
less and unjust towards Gesner ; ^i"**™!****- 
his mention of several quadrupeds (the 
only part of the latter^s work at which I 
have looked) having been unnoticed in the 
Systems Naturse. We do not find, how- 
ever, that Gesner had made very consid- 
erable additions to the number of species 
known to the. ancients ; and it cannot be 
reckoned a proof of his acuteness in zool- 
ogy, that he placed the hippopotamus 
among aquatic animals, and the bat among 
bir^s. In the latter extraordinary error 
he was followed by all other naturalists 
till the time of Ray. Yet he shows some 
judgment in rejecting plainly fabulous an- 
imsds. ' In the edition of 1551 I find but 
few quadrupeds, except those belonging to 
the countries round the Mediterranean, or 
mentioned by Pliny and ^liah.f The 



* Biogr. UniverBelie, art Oeaner. 
t In Cardan, De Snbtiliute, lib. 10, pvblished in 
1560,1 find the anteater, Vjtm Fonnicariaa, which, 
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reindeer, which it is doubtful whether the 
ancients iuiew, though there seems reason 
to believe that it was formerly an inhab- 
itant of Poland and Germany, he found in 
Albertus Magnus ; and from him, too, Ges- 
ner had got some notion of the Polar 
bear. He mentions the muskdeer, which 
was known through the Arabian writers, 
though unnoticed by the ancients. The 
New World furnished him with a scanty 
list. Among these is the opossum or 
SSimi-Yulpa (for which Linnaeus has not 
given him credit), an account of which he 
may have found in Pinzon or Peter Mar- 
tyr ;* the Manati, of which he found a de- 
scription in Hernando's History of the In- 
dies; and the Guinea-pig, Cuniculus In- 
dus, which he says was, within a few 
years, first brought to Europe from the 
New World, but whs become everywhere 
common. In the edition of 1560 several 
more species are introduced. Olaus Mag- 
nus had, in the mean time, described the 
glutton; and Belon had found an arma- 
dillo among itinerant quacks in Turkey, 
though he knew that it came from Amer- 
ica.! Belon had also described the axis- 
deer of India. The sloth appears for the 
first time in this edition of Gesner, and the 
sagoin, or ouistiti, as well as what he 
calls Mus Indicus alius, which Linnaeus 

if I aiQ not mistaken, Gesner has omitted, though 
it is in Hemaodo d'Oviedo ; also, a Cercopithecus 
as large as man, which persisu long in standing 
erect, amat poeros et mttlieres, conaturque concum- 
bere, quod noe vidimua. This was prolMbly one of 
the large baboons of Africa. 

* In the voyage of Pinzon, the companion of Co> 
Iambus m bis last voyage, when the Continent of 
Guiana was discovered, which will be found in the 
Novus Orbis of Grynvus, a specimen of the genus 
,Didelphi8 is mentioned with the astonishment 
which the first appearance of the marsupial type 
would naturally excite in a European. Conspexere 
etiamnum ibi animal (^uadrupcs, prodigioeum qui- 
dem: nam pars antenor vulpem, posterior vero 
simiam presentahat, nisi quod pedea effingit hu- 
mauos ; aurvs autem habet noctue, et mfra con* 
auetam alvum aliam habet instar crumenc, in qua 
deUtescunt catuli ejus tantisper, donee tuto prodire 
queant, et absque parentis tutela cibatum quasrere, 
nee unquam exeunt crumenam, nisi cum sugunt. 
Portentoeum hoc animal cum catulis tribus Sibil- 
iam delatum est^ et ex Sibiiia iiliberim, id eat 
Granatam, in gratiam rogum, qui novis semper re- 
bus oblectantur, p. 1J6, edit. 1532. In Peter Mar- 
tyr, De Rebus Oceanicis, dec. i., lib. 9, we find a 
longer account of the monstroeum illud animal vul- 
pino rostro, cercopithecea cauda, verpertSlioneis au- 
ribus, manibus humanius, pedibus simiam cmulans ; 
quod natos jam Alios alio gestat quocunqoe pro6- 
ciscatur utero exteriore in modum magna crumena. 
This animal, he aays, lived some months in Spain, 
and was seen by him after its de-ath. Several spe- 
cies are natives of Guiana. 

t Tatus, quadrupes peregrina. The species fig- 
ured in Gesner is Dasyi>us novem cinctua. . This 
animal, however, ia rootttioned by Hemaodo d'Ovie> 
do under the name BardatL 



refers to the racoon, but seems rather to 
be the nasua, or coati mondi. Gesner 
has given only three cuts of monkeys, but 
was aware that there were several kinds, 
and distinguishes them in description. I 
have not presumed to refer his cuts to 
particular species, which, probably, on ac- 
count of their rudeness, a good naturalist 
would not attempt. The Simla Inuus, 
or Barbary ape, seems to be one, as wc 
might expect.* Gesner wa3 not very dil- 
igent in examining the histories of the 
New World. Peter Martyr and Hernan- 
do would have supplied him with several 
he has overlooked, as the tapir, the pe> 
cary, the anteater, and the fetid polecat.! 
27. Less acquainted with books, but with 
better opportunities of observing na- ^^^ 
.ture than Gesner, his contemporary 
Belon made greater accessions to zoology. 
Besides his excellent travels in the Levant 
and Egypt, we have from hint a history 
of fishes in Latin, printed in 1553, and 
translated by the author into French, with 
alterations and additions; and one of 
birds, published in French in 1555, written 
with great learning, though not without 
fabiilous accounts, as was usual in the ear- 
lier period of natural history. Belon was 
perhaps the first, at least in modem times, 
who had glimpses of a great typical con- 
formity in nature. In one of his works 
he places the skeletons of a man and a 
bird in apposition, in order to display their 
essential analogy. He introduced also 
many exotic plants into France. Every 
one knows, says a writer of the last cen- 
tury, that onr gardens owe all their beau- 
ty to Belon.^ The same writer has satis- 
factorily cleared this eminent naturalist 
from the charge of plagiarism, to which . 
credit had been hastily given.^ Belon 
may, on the whole, be placed by the side 
of Gesner. 



? Sunt et cynocephalorum diversa genera, nee 
uuum genus caudatorom. I think he knew the 
leading characteristics founded on the tail, but did 
not attend accurately to subordinate distinctions, 
though he knew them toezist. The three principal 
Simian divisions were familiarly known in Europe 
not very long after the time of Gesner, as we finH 
by an old song of Elizabeth's time : 

The ape, the monkey, and baboon did meet 
A breaking of their fast in Friday-street. 

British Bibliographer, i.,34^ 

t The tapir is mentioned by Peter Martyr, the 
rest in Herns nda 

t Liron, Singularit^s Historiques, i., 456. 

(f Id., p. 438. U had been auapected that the 
manuscnpta of Gilles, the author of a compilation 
from ^lian,whohad himself travelled in the East, 
feU into the hands of Belon. who published them as 
his own. Gesner has been thought to inainuate 
this ; but Liron is of opinion that Belon was not 
meant by him. 
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96. SaMani pokdifthed in 1658 a histoiy 
Mviuund o( fishes (ADimalium Aqoati- 
BoiMMet*s lium Historia), with figuves well 
icbthyoiocy. executed, but by no means nu- 
merous. He borrows most of his mate* 
rials from the ancients, and, having fre- 
quently failed in identifying the species 
they describe, cannot be read without pre- 
caution.* ButRondelet(DePi8cibusMar- 
inis, 1554) was far superior as an ichthy- 
ologist, in the judgment of Cuvier, to any 
of his contemporaries, both by the number 
of fishes he has known, and the accuracy 
of his figures, which exceed three hundred 
for fresh-water and marine species. His 
knowledge of those which inhabit the Med- 
iterranean Sea was so extensive that lit- 
tle has been added since his time. *' It is 
the woric," says the same great authority, 
^ which has supplied almost everything 
which we find on that subject in Gesner, 
Aldrovandus, Willoughby, Artedi, and 
Linnsus; and even Lacepede has been 
obliged, in many instances, to depend on 
Rondelet.*' The text, however, is far in- 
ferior to the figures, and is too much oc- 
cupied with an attempt to Ax the ancient 
names of the several species.f 

29. The very little book of Dr. Caius on 

. ,_, , British Dogs, published in 1570, 

AldroranJat. ^^^ ^y^^^^ ^^ ^j^j^^j^ j believe, 

has been translated by Pennant in his 
British Zoology, is hardly worth mention- 
ing ; nor do I know that zoological litera- 
ture hu anything more to produce till al- 
most the close of the century, when the 
first and second volumes of Aldrovan- 
dus's vast natural history was published. 
These, as well as the third, which appear^ 
ed in 1603, treat of birds ; the fourth is on 
insects ; and these alone were given to 
the worid by the laborious author, a pro- 
fessor of natural history at Bologna. Af- 
ter his death in 1605, nine more folio vol- 
umes, embracing, with various degrees of 
detail, most other parts of natural history, 
were successively published by different 
editors. ** We can only consider the 
works of Aldrovandus,'* says Cuvier, *' as 
an immense compilation, without taste or 
genius ; the very phin and materials be- 
ing, in a great measure, borrowed from 
Gesner; and Buffon has had reason to 
say that it would be reduced to a tenth 
part of its bulk by striking out the use- 
less and impertinent matter.^t Buffcm, 
however, which Cuvier might have ffone 
on to say, praises the method of Aldro- 
vandus, and his fidelity of description, 
and even ranks his work above every oth- 



♦ Biofr. Univ. (Cuvier). 

t Id. 

Vol. I.-^ £ 



tid. 



er natural history.* I am not acquainted 
with its contents ; but, according to Lin- 
nsus, Aldrovandus, or the editors of his 
posthumous volumes, added only a very 
few species of quadrupeds to those men- 
tioned by Gesner, among which are the 
zebra, the jerboa, the muskrat of Russia, 
and the mania, or scaly anteater.f 

30. A more steady progress was made 
in the science of botany, which Boumy: 
commemorates, in those hving me- Turner, 
morials with which she delights to honour 
her cultivators, several names still re- 
spected, and several books that have not 
lost their utility. Our countryman. Dr. 
Turner, published the first part of a New 
Herbal in 1551 ; the second and third did 
not appear till 1562 and 1568. '* The ar- 
rangement,'* says Pulteney, '* is alphabet- 
ical according to the Latin names, and 
after the description he frequently speci* 
fies the places and growth. He is ample 
in his discrimination of the species, as nis 
great object was to ascertain the materia 
raedica of the ancients, and of Dioscorides 
in particular, throughout the vegetable 
kingdom. He first gives names to many 
English plants ; and, allowing for the time 
when specifical distinctions were not es- 
tablished, when almost all the small plants 
were disregarded, and the cryptogamia al- 
most wholly overlooked, the number he 
was acquainted with is much beyond what 
could easily have been imagined in an ori- 
ginal writer on his subject.*'^ 

31. The work of Maranta, published in 
1559, on the method of under- Maranta ; 
standing medicinal plants, is, in S^^ieai 
the judgment of a late writer of ®"*"' 
considerable reputation, nearly at the head 
of any in that age. The author is inde- 
pendent, thou|^h learned, extremely acute 
in discriminating plants known to the an* 
dents, and has discovered many himself, 
ridiculing those who dared to add nothing 
to Dioscorides.^ Maranta had studied in 

* Hist. Nfltarelle, Premier Diicours. The truth 
it, that all Buffon*« censure* on Aldrovandus fall 
equally on Geener, who is not leas accumulative of 
matenala not properly bearing on natural bistorj, 
and not much less destitute of systematic order. 
The remarks of Buffon on this waate of learning 
are Tery just, and applicable to the works of the 
sixteenth century on almost every subject as well 
as zoology. 

t Collections of natural history seem to have been 
formed by all who applied themaelires to the subject 
in the siiiMmth century ; such as Cordus, Mathio- 
los, Mercati, Gesner, Agrioola, Belon. Rondelet, 
Ortejiiue, and many others. Hakluyt mentions the 
cabinets of aome EngHah collectors from which he 
had derived aasiatance.— Beckmaim^a HisL of In- 
▼eotioDs, il, 57. 

t PulteDw 's Historical Sketch of the Progrew of 
Botany in Engiaod, p. 68. 

i Sprengel, Histona Rei Herbaria (IS07> i^ 84S. 
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the prirate garden formed by Pineili at 
Naples. But public gardens were com- 
mon in Italy. Those of Pisa and Padua 
were the earliest, and periiaps the most 
celebrated. One estabkshed by the Duke 
of Ferrara was peculiarly rich in exotic 
plants procured from Greece and Asia.* 
And perhaps the generous emulation in all 
things honourable between the houses of 
Este and Medici led Ferdinand of Tusca- 
ny some time afterward, near the end of 
the century, to enrich the gardens of Pisa 
with the finest plants of Asia and Ameri- 
ca. The climate of France was less fa- 
vourable ; the first public garden seems to 
have been formed at Montpellier, and there 
was none at Paris in I558.t Meantime, 
the veffetable productions of newly-dis- 
covered countries became familiar to Eu- 
rope. Many are described in the excel- 
lent History of the Indies by Hernando 
d'Oviedo, such as the cocos, the cactus, 
the guiacum. Another Spanish author, 
Carate, first describes the Solanum Tuber- 
osum, or potato, under the name of pa- 
pas.t It has been said that tobacco is 
first mentioned, or, at least, well described 
by Benzoni, in Nova Novi Orbis Historia 
(Geneva, 1578).^ Belon went to the Le- 
vant soon after the middle of the century, 
on purpose to collect plants ; several oth- 
er writers of voyages followed before its 
close. Among those was Prosper Alpi- 
nus, who passed several years in Egypt ; 
but his principal work, De Plantis bxoti- 
cis, is posthumous, and did not appear till 
1637. He is said to be the first European 
author who has mentioned coffee J 

33. The critical examination of the an- 
g^^^ cients, the establishment of gar- 
dens, the travels of botanists thus 
fbmished a great supply of plants ; it was 
now required to compare and arrange 
diem. Gesner first undertook this; he 
had formed a garden of his own at Zurich, 
and has the credit of having discovered 
the true system of classifying plants ac- 
cording to the organs of fructification; 
which, however, he does not seem to have 
made known, nor were his botanical wri- 
tings published till the last century. Ges- 
ner was the first who mentions the Indian 



* Sprengel, 360. f Id., 363. 

t Id., 378. ^ Id , 373. 

D Id., 384. Comiani, Ti., 25. Biogr. Unhr. Yet, 
in the article on Raawolf, e German natoraliat, who 
pQbliahed an account of hia travela in ^ Levant at 
early as 1581, he is mentioned aa one of the firat 
ani ait pari6 de l*unge de boire do caft, et en air 
merit la prapaimtion avec exactitude. It ia poaaible 
that this book of Rauwolf, being written in Ger- 
man, and the aothor being obacoie in comparison 
with Prosper Aloinus, bis prior claim has been tUl 
lateljr overlookea. 



sugarcane and the tobacco, aa well as 
many indigenous plants. It is said that 
he was used to chew and smoke tobacco, 
**by which he rendered himself giddy, and 
in a manner drunk."* As Gesner died in 
1564, this carries back the knowledge of 
tobacco in. Europe several years beyond 
the above-mentioned treatise of Benzoni. 

33. Dodoens, or Dodonsus, a Dutch 
physician, in 1563, translated into po^o^Q^ 
his own language the history of 
plants by Fuchs, to which he added 133 
figures. These, instead of using the al- 
phabetical order of his predecessor, he ar- 
ranged according to a method which he 
thought more natural. '*He explains," 
says Sprengel, "well and learnedly the 
ancient botanists, and described many 
plants for the first time ;** among these are 
the Ulez Europsus and the Hyacinthus 
non scriptus. The great aim of rendering 
the modem Materia Medica conformable 
to the ancient seems to have made the 
early botanists rather inattentive to ob- 
jects before their eyes. Dodoens himself 
is rather a physician than a botanist, and 
is more diligent about the uses of plants 
than their characteristics. He collected 
all his writings, under the title Stirpium 
Historiae Pemptades Sex, at Antwerp, in 
1583, with 1341 figures, a greater number 
than had yet been published. 

34. The Stirpium, Adversaria, by Pena 
and Lobel, the latter'of whom is best j^,,^ 
known as a botanist, was published 

at London in 1570. Lobel, indeed, though 
a native or Lille, having passed most of 
his life in England, may be fairiy counted 
among our botanists. He had previously 
travelled much over Europe. " In the ex- 
ecution of this woric,'' says Pult«ney, 
"there is exhibited, I believe, the first 
sketch, rude as it is, of a natural method 
of arrangement, which, however, exten ts 
no farther than throwing the plants into 
large tribes, families, or orders, according 
to the external appearance or habits of the 
whole plant or flower, without establish- 
ing any definitions or characters. The 
whole forms forty-four tribes. Some con- 
tain the plants of one or two modem gen- 
era, others many, and some, it must be 
owned, very incongnious to each other. 
On the whole, they are much superior to 
Dodoens*s divisions.^'! LobeVs Adversa- 
ria contains descriptions of 1200 or 1500 
plants, with 379 engravings ; the former 
are not clear or well expressed, and in this 
he is inferior to his contemporaries : the 
latter are on copper, very small, but neat-t 



* Sprengel, 373, 390. f Ifistor. Sketch, p. 102. 
t Sprengel, 399. 
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In a later work, the Plantarum Historia, 
Antwerp, 1576, the number of figures is 
very considerably greater, but the book 
has been less esteemed, being a sort of 
complement to the other. Sprengel speaks 
more highly of Lobel than the Biographic 
Universelle. 
35. Olusius or Leclase, bom at Arras, 
and a traveUer, like many other 
"•• botanists, over Europe, till he set- 
tled at Leyden as professor of botany in 
1593, is generally reckoned the greatest 
master of his science whom the age pro- 
duced. His descriptions are remarkable 
for their exactness, precision, elegance, 
and method, though he seems to have had 
little regard to natural classification. He 
has added a long list to the plants already 
known. Clusius began by a translation 
of Dodoens into Latin ; he published sev- 
eral other works within the century.^ 
t 36. Cffisalpin was not only a botanist, 
Camiuia ^^^ greater in this than in any oth- 
er of the sciences he embraced. 
He was the first (the writings of Gesner, 
if they go so far, being in his time unpub- 
lished) who endeavoured to establish a 
natural order of classification on philo- 
sophical principles. He founded it on the 
number, figure, and position of the fructi- 
fying parts, observing the situation of the 
calix and flower relatively to the germen, 
the divisions of the former, and, in general, 
what has been regarded in later systems 
as the basis of arrangement. He treats 
of trees and of herbs separately, as two 
grand divisions, but under each follows 
his own natural system. The distinction 
of sexes he thought needless in plants, on 
account of their greater simplicity ; though 
he admits it to exist in some, as in the 
hemp and the juniper. His treatise on 
Plants, in 1583, is divided into sixteen 
books ; in the first of which he lays down 
the principles of vegetable anatomy and 
physiology. Many ideas, says Dn Petit 
Thouars, are found there of which the 
truth was long afterward recognised. He 
analyzed the structure of seeds, which he 
compares to the egffs of animals ; an anal- 
ogy, however, which had occurred to Em- 
pedocles among the ancients. '' One page 
alone,*' the same writer observes, '* in the 
dedication of Cssalpin to the Duke of 
Tuscany, concentrates the principles of a 
good botanical system so well, that, not- 
withstanding all the labours of later bot- 
anists, nothhig material could be added to 
bis sketch ; and, if this one page out of all 
the writings of Oesalpin remained, it 
would be enough to secure him an immor< 



tal reputation.*** Cassalpin unfortunately 
gave no figures of plants, which may have 
been among the causes that his system 
was so long overlpoked. 

37. The Historia Gen^ralis Plantarum 
by Dalechamps, in 1587, con- DaiecbtuiiM. 
tains 8731 figures, many of BauWn. 
which, however, appear to be repetitions. 
These are divided into eighteen classes^ 
according to their form and size, but with 
no natural method. His work is imper- 
fect and faulty ; most of the descriptions 
are borrowed from his predecessors.! 
Tabemaemontanus, in a book in the Ger- 
man language, has described 5800 species, 
and given 2480 figures. J The Phytopinax 
of Gerard Bauhin (Basle, 1596) is the first 
important work of one who, in conjunction 
with his brother John, laboured for forty 
years in the advancement of botanical 
knowledge. It is a catalogue of 2460 
plants, including, among about 350 others 
that were new, the first accurate descrip- 
tion of the potato, which, as he informs 
us, was already cultivated in Italy.^ 

38. Gerard's Herbal, published in 1597, 
was formed on the basis of Dodo- Gerard*i 
ens, taking in much from Lobel and HerbaL 
Clusius ; the figures are from the blocks 
used by Tabernaemontanus. It is not now 
esteemed at all by botanists, at least in 
this first edition ; " but,** says Pulteney, 
" from its being well timed, from its com- 
prehending almost the whole of the sub- 
jects then known, by being written in 
English, and ornamented with a more nu- 
merous set of figures than had ever ac- 
companied any work of the kind in this 
kingdom, it obtained great repute.**) 



Sect. III. On Ahatomt and MEOiciire. 

Fallopiui, Eustachius, and other Anatomtsts. — 
State of Medicine. 

39. Few sciences were so successfully 
pursued in this period as that of Anatomy; 
anatomy. If it was impossible to FaUopiua. 
snatch from Vesalius the pre-eminent 
glory that belongs to him as almost its 
creator, it might still be said that two 
men now appeared who, had they lived 
earlier, would probably have gone as far, 
and who, by coming later, were enabled 
to go beyond him. These were Fallopius 



* Sprangel, 407. Biogr. Unir Poltensf. 



* Bio^. Univ. Sprengel, after giving an anal- 
yaia of the aifsteni of C»aalptn, condndea : £n pri- 
mi eyatematia carpologici apecimen, quod licet un< 
perfectum ait, ingeaii umen aammi monumentum 
et alionim omnium ad Ovrtnerium aaqae exemplar 
eat. p. 4.30.' 

t Sprengel, 438. t Id, 496. 

i Id., 451. ij Hiat Sketch, p. 123 
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and Euslaehius, both Italians. The for- 
mer is, indeed, placed by Sprengel even 
above Vesalius, and reckoned the first 
anatomist of the sixteepth century. No 
one had understood that delicate part of 
the human structure, the organ of hearinc, 
so well as Fallopius, though even he left 
much for others. He added several to the 
list of muscles, and made some discover- 
ies in the intestinal and generative or- 
gans.* 

40. Eustachius, thoogh, on the whole, 
hinfl i'*^®'*^' ^ Fallopius, went be- 

' . y^^ Yam in the anatomy of the 
ear, in which a canal, as is weH known, 
bears his name. One of his biographers 
has gone so far as to place him above ev- 
ery anatomist for the number of his dis- 
coveries. He has treated very well of the 
teeth, a subject little understood before, 
and was the first to trace the vena azygos 
through all its ramifications. No one be- 
fore had exhibited, the structure of the hu- 
man kidneys, Vesalius having examined 
them only m dogs.f The scarcity of hu- 
man subjects was, in fact, an irresistible 
temptation to take upon trust the identity 
between quadrupeds and man, which mis- 
led the great anatomists of the sixteenth 
century.^ Comparative anatomy was, 
therefore, not yet promoted to its real 
dignity, both as an mdispensable part of 
natund history, and as opening the most 
conclusive and magnificent views of tele- 
ooii ^^^¥y- ^oite^ sn anatomist bom 

"' in Holland, but who passed his life 
in Italy, Germany, and France, was per- 
haps the first to describe the skeletons of 
several animals; though Belon, as we 
have seen, had views far beyond his age 
in what is strictly comparative anatomy. 
Colter's work bears the date of 1575 : m 
1566 he had published one on human oste- 
ology, where that of the foetus is said to 
be first described, though some attribute 
this merit to Fallopius. Coiter is called, 
in the Biographic Universelle, one of the 
creators of pathological anatomy. 

41. Columbus (De Re Anatomica, Ven- 

ice, 1550), the successor of Vesa- 
""* lius at Padua, and afterward pro- 
fessor at Pisa and Rome, has announced 
the discovery of several muscles, and giv- 
en the name of vomer to the small tone 



• Poftd. Sprengel, Hist, de la MM^eina. 

tPortaL 

t The Cbofch had a repufnance to permit the 
dissection of dead bodies; bat Fallopius tells us 
that the Duke of Tuscany was sometunes obli^g 
enough to send a living eximinal to the anatomisu. 

Sum tntetfidinm nosfrs wtodo tt tmaiamuamms* 
prengel suggesu that " nostra modo" meant by 
opium ; but tbis seems to be merely a oonjectore. 
--Hist, de la MMedoe, It., 11. 



which SQstains the cartUage of the noaei 
and which Vesalius had taken for a mere 
process of the sphenoid. Columbos, 
though too aiTogant in censuring his 
great predecessor, generally foUows him.* 
Arantius, in 1571, is among the first who 
made known the anatomy of the gravid 
uterus and the structure of the foetus. f 
He was also conversant, as Vidius, a pro- 
fessor at Paris of Italian birth, as early as 
1642, had idready been, with the anatomy 
of the brain. But this was much impro- 
ved by Varoli in his Anatomia, published 
in 1573, who traced the origin of the optic 
nerves, and gave a better account than 
any one before him of the eye and of the 
voice. Piccolomini (Anatomie Praelec- 
tiones, 1586) is one of the first who de- 
scribed the cellular tissue, and in other 
respects has made valuable obs^vations. 
Ambrose Par6, a French surpeon, is deem- 
ed the founder of chirurgic science, at 
least in that country. His works were 
first collected in 1501 ; but his treatise on 
gunshot wounds is as oki as 1545. Sev- 
eral other names are mentioned with re- 
spect by the historians of medicine and 
anatomy ; such as those of Alberti, Beni- 
vieni, Donatus, and Schank. Never, says 
Portal, were anatomy and surgery better 
cultivated, with more emulation or more 
encouraffment, than about the end of the 
sixteenth century. A long list of minor 
discoveries in the human frame are re- 
corded by this writer and by Spren^^ 
It will be readily understood that we give 
these names, which of itself it is rather 
an irksome labour to enumerate, with no 
other object than that none of those who, 
by their ability and diligence, carried for- 
ward the landmarks of human knowledge, 
should miss, in a history of general hter- 
ature, of their meed of remembrance. We 
reserve to the next volume those cimiiatisii 
passages in the anatomists of «ftbs blood, 
this age which have seemed to anticipate 
the great discovery that immortalizes the 
name of Harvey. 

42. These continual discoveries in the 
anatomical structure of man tend- Vodiekwi 
ed to guide and correct the theory wteace. 
of medicine. The observations of this 
period became more acute and accurate. 
Tliose of Plater and Foiesti, especially 
the latter, are still reputed classical in 
medical literature. Prosper Alpinus may 
be deemed the father, in modem times, 
of diagnostic science.t Plater, in his 
Praxis Medica, made the first, though an 
imperfect attempt, at a classification of 



• Portal, i., 541. 
t Spmigel, lit, 173. 



t Id., ii., p. & 
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diseases Yet the obeenrations made in 
this age, and the whole practical system, 
are not exempt from considerahie faults ; 
the remedies were too topical ; the 8ymp> 
toms of disease were more regarded than 
its cause ; the theory was too simple and 
general ; above all, a great deal of credu- 
lity and superstition prevailed in the art.* 
Many among the first in science believed 
in demoniacal possessions and sorcery, or 
in astrology. This was most common in 
Germany, where, the school of Paracelsus, 
discreditably to the national understand- 
ing, exerted much influence. The best 
physicians of the century were either Ital- 
ian or French. 

43. Notwithstanding the bigoted ven- 
eration for Hippocrates that most avowed, 
several physicians, not at all adhering to 
Paracelsus, endeavoured to set up a ra- 
tional experience against the Greek school 
when they thought them at variance. Jou- 
bert of Montpelier, in his Paradoxes (1566), 
was a bold innovator of this class ; but 
many of his paradoxes are now establish- 
ed truths. Botal of Asti, a pupil of Fal- 
lopius, introduced the practice of vene- 
section on a scale before unknown, but 
prudently aimed to show that Hippocrates 
was on his side. The faculty of medicine, 
however, at Paris condemned it as erro- 
neous and very dangerous. His method, 
nevertheless, had great Buccess, especial- 
ly in Spain.t 



6bct. IY. On Orikntal Literatitre. 

44. Tms is a subject over which, on ac- 
Syyf^ v^ count of my total ignorance of 
•ton of New Eastern languages, I am glad to 
Tasumenc. hasten. T^e first work that 
appears after the middle of the century 
is a grammar of the Syriac, Chaldee, and 
Rabbinical, compared with the Arabic and 
Ethiopic languages, which Angelo Canini, 
a man as great in Oriental as in Grecian 
learning, published at Paris in 1554. In 
the next year Widmandstadt gave, from 
the press of Yienna, the first edition of 
the Syriac version of the New Testa- 
ment-l Several lexicons and grammars 
of this tongue, which is, in fact, only a 
dialect not far removed from the Chaldee, 
though in a different alphabetical charac- 
ter, will be found in^ the bibliographical 



• Spreniial, iii, p. 16S. f Id., p. S16. 

X Scbdhom, AmoenitatM Litenris, xiiL, 234. 
Biogr. Univenelle. Andres, zix.|45. Eichhoni, 
v., 435. In this edition the Striae text akxie ap- 
peared; Henry Stephens reprinted it with the 
Greek and with two Latin truialatioiia. 



writers. The Sjrriac may be said to have 
been now fairly added to the literary do- 
main. . The Antwerp Polyglot of Arias 
Montanus, besides a complete Chaldee 
paraphrase of the Old Testament, the 
Complutensian having only contained the 
Pentateuch, gives the New Testament in 
Syriac, as well as Pagntni^s Latin transla- 
tion of the Old.* 

45. The Hebrew language was studied, 
especially among the German Prot- Hebrew 
estants, to a considerable extent, if ertue*. 
we may judge from the number of gram- 
matical works published within this pe- 
riod. Among these Morhof selects the 
Erotemata LinguiB Hebraeae by Neander, 
printed at Basle in 1567. TremeUius, 
Chevalier, and Drusius among Protest- 
ants, Mams and Ciarius in the Church of 
Rome, are the most conspicuous names. 
The first, an Italian refugee, is chie^ 
known by his translation of the Bible into 
Latin, in winch he was assisted by Fran- 
cis Junius. The second, a native of 
France, taught Hebrew at Cambridge, and 
was there the instructer of Drusius, 
whose fa^er bad emigrated from Flan- 
ders on the ground of religion. Drusius 
himself, afterward professor of Hebrew at 
the University of Franeker, has left wri- 
tings of more permanent reputation than 
most other Hebraists of the sixteentii 
century ; they relate chiefly to biblical 
criticism and Jewish antiquity, and sever- 
al of them have a place in the Critici Ssr 
cri and in the collection of Ugolini.f Cia- 
rius is supposed to have hiui soAie influ- 
ence on the decree of the Council of Trent, 
asserting the authenticity of the Vulgate.t 
Calasio was superior probably to them all, 
but his principsu writings do not belong to 
this penod. No large proportion of the 
treatises published by Ugolini ought, so 
far as I know their authors, tr> be referred 
to the sixteenth century. 

46. The Hebrew lan^age had beei^ ear- 
ly studied in England, though iteitadjia 
there has been some controver- Eo«tw»d, 



* Andr&a, xiz., 49. The whole edition is richer 
io materiali than that of Ximenee. 

t Dniaiae ia extolled bv all critics except Scali- 
ger (Scaligeiana Secnnda). who eeems to have coo- 
ceiTed one of his personal preiadices against the 
Franeker professor, and depreciates his moral char- 
acter. Simon thinks Drasius the most learned 
and jadidons writer we find in the Critici Sacil 
—Hist. Critiqae du V. T., p. 486. Biogr. Unhr. 
Blount 

t Claritts, according to Simon, knew Hebrew 
but indiflbrently, and does little more than copy 
Munster, whose observations are too fall of Juoa- 
ism, as he consulted no interpreters but the rab- 
binical writers. Masius, the same author says, is 
Tenr learned, but has the like fault of dealing in 
rabbinical expositions, p. 499. 
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8y aa to tbe extent of the knowledge 
which the fivst translators of the Bible 
possessed. We know that both Chevalier 
read lectures on Hebrew at Cambridge 
not loD^ after the queen^s accession, and 
his disciple Drusius at Oxford, from 1573 
to 1576.* Hugh Broughton was a deeply- 
learned rabbinical scholar. I do not know 
that we could produce any other name of 
marked reputation ; and we find that the 
first Hebrew types, employed in any con- 
siderable number, appear in 1503. These 
are in a book not relating directly to He- 
brew, Rbeses Institutiones Linguae Cam- 
bro-Britannicae. But a few Hebrew char- 
acters, ?ery rudely cut in wood, are found 
in WakeAeld's Oration, printed as early as 
1524.t 

47. The Syriac and Chaldee were so 
Arabic u- c^cly related to Hebrew, both 
fiDs to be as languages, and in the theolo- 
■tudied. gi^jgi purposes for which they 
were studied, that they did not much eo- 
lai^e the field of Oriental literature. The 
most copious lancuage, and by far the 
most fertile of books, was the Arabic. A 
few slight attempts at introducing a 
knowledge of this had been made before 
the middle of the century. An Arabic as 
well as Syriac press at Vienna was first 
due to the patronage of Ferdinand L in 
1554, but for a considerable time no fruit 
issued from it. But the increasing zeal 
of Rome for the propagation of its faith, 
both among infidels and schismatics, gave 
a larger sweep to the cultivation of the 
Oriental lan^ages. Gregory XHI . found- 
ed a Maromte College at Rome in 1584, 
for those Syrian Christians of Libanus 
who had united themselves to the Catho- 
lic Church; the Cardinal Medici, after- 
ward Grand-duke of Florence, established 
an Oriental press in the city about 1580, 
under the superintendence of John Bap- 
tista Raimondi ; and Sixtus V., in 1588, 
that of the Vatican, which, though princi- 
pally designed for early Christian litera- 
ture, was possessed of tjrpes for the chief 
Eastern languages. Hence the Arabic, 
hitherto almost neglected, began to at- 
tract more attention ; the Gospels in that 
language were pubUshed at Rome in 1590 
or 1591 ; some worics of Euclid and Avi- 
ceima had preceded ; one or two element- 
ary books on grammar appeared in Ger- 
many ; and several other publications be- 
long to the last years of the century.} 



Scaliger now entered upon the study of 
Arabic with all his indefatigable activity. 
Yet, at the end of the century, few had 
penetrated far into a region so novel and 
extensive, and in which the subsidiary 
means of knowledge were so imperfect. 
The early grammars are represented by 
Eichhom as being very indifferent, and, in 
fact, very few Arabic books had been 

?rinted. The edition of the Koran by 
^agninus in 1520 was unfortunately sup- 
pressed, as we have before mentioned, by 
the zeal of the court of Rome. Casau- 
bon, writing to Scaliffer in 1507, declares 
that no one within nis recollection had 
even touched with the tips of his IhigcrB 
that language, except Postel in a few 
rhapsodies ; and thaU neither he nor any 
one else had written anything on the Per* . 
sic* Gesner, however, in his Mithrida- 
tes, 1558, had given the Lord's Prayer in 
twenty-two languages; to which Rocca 
at Rome, in 1501, added thre^ more; and 
Meffiser increased the number, in a book 
published next year at Frankfort, to forty.^ 



• Wood*8 Hist, and AntiquitiM. In 1574, be 
was appointed to read pnbliciy in Syriac. 

f Prefoce to Herbert's Typographical Antiqoi- 
tiea. 

t Eichhom^ v., 641, et alibi. Tiraboschi, viii, 
105. Gingn^nft. toI. vii., p. 858. 



Sect. V. On Gbooraphy. 

Voyages in the fndies.^Thoee of the English.* 
OfOrtelms and others. 

48. A MORE important accession to the 
knowledge of Europe as to the oiiiection er 
rest of the world, than had hith- VoyagM by 
erto been made through the "•«"""»«• 
press, is due to Ramusio, a Venetian who 
had filled respectable offices under the re- 
public. He published, in 1550, the first 
volume of his well-known collection of 
Travels ; the second appeared in 1559, and 
the third in 1565. 'rhey have been re- 
printed several times, and all the editions 
are not equally complete. No general 
collection of travels had hitherto been pub- 
lished, except the Novus Orbis of Gry- 
nieus ; and, though the greater part, per- 
haps, of those included in Ramusio's three 
volumes had appeared separately, others 
came forth for the first time. The Africa 
of Leo Afncanns, a baptzicd Moor, with 
which Ramusio begins, is among these ; 
and it is upon this work that such knowl- 
edge as we possessed, till very recent 
times, as to the interior of that continent, 
was almost entirely founded. Ramusio 

^ Nostra antem memoria, qui eas linguas vel 
atptf quod aiunt, iaicrvX^ attigent, novi neininem, 
nisi quod Postellum nescio qnid muginatoni esae 
de lingua Arabica memini. Sed ilia quam tenuia, 
quam ezilia ! de Persici. quod pquidem memini, ne 
qoeille, neqoe alius qniaqoam Tel y^ ro Xtyo^tvov- 
— Epiai. ciii. 

t Biogr. Unir^arta. Megiserand Rocca. 
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in tho remainder of this volume gives 
maoy voyages in Africa, the East Mies, 
and Jndiiui Archipelago, including two ac- 
counts of Magellan's cireuninavigation of 
the world, and one of Japan, which had 
very lately been discovered. The second 
volume is dedicated to travels through 
northern Europe and Asia, beginning with 
that of Marco Polo, including also the cu* 
rious, though very questionable voyage 
of the Zeni brothers, about 1400, to some 
unknown region north of Scotland. In 
the third volume we find the conquests 
of Cortes and Pizarro, with all that had 
already been printed of the excellent work 
of Hernando d'Oviedo on the Western 
World. Few subsequent collections of 
voyages are more esteemed for the new 
matter they contain than that of Ramusio.* 

49. The importance of such publications 
curifMify OS that of Ramusio was soon per- 
uiey ftwft. ceived, not only in tho stimulus 
«»«d- they, gave to curiosity or cupidity 
towards following up the paths of discov- 
ery, but in calling the attention of reflect- 
ing minds, such as Bddin and Montaigne, 
to 80 copious a harvest of new facts, illus- 
tratifig the physical and social character 
of the human species. But from the want 
of a rigid investigation, or more culpable 
reasons, these early narratives are min- 
gled with much falsehood, and misled 
some of the more credulous philosophers 
almost as often as they enlarged their 
knowledge. 

• 60. The story of the Portuguese con- 
other quests in the East, more varied and 
▼oyaci^ almost as wonderful as romance, 
was recounted in the Asia of Joam de 
Barros (1553), and in that of Castanheda 
ill the same and two ensuing years ; these 
have never been translated. The great 
voyage of Magellan had been written by 
one of his companions, Pigafetta. ThM 
was first published in Italian in 1556. The 
History of the Indies by Acosta, 1590, 
may perhaps belong more strictly to oth- 
er departments of literature than to geog- 
raphy. 

51. The Romish missionaries, especially 
AceouMta the Jesuits, spread themselves with 
of QUoa. intrepid zeal during this period 
over infidel natioiis. Things strange to 
European prejudice, the books, the laws, 
tlie rites, the manners, the dresses of 
those remote people,.were related by them 
on their return, for the most part orally, 
but sometimes through the press. The 
vast empire of Chioa,.the Cathay of Marco 
Polo, over which an air of fabulous myste- 
ry had hung, and which is delineated in 



* Biogr. TJoiv. 



the old maps with much ignorance oC ila 
position and extent, now first was brought 
within the si>here of European knowledge. 
The Portuguese had some traffic to Can- 
ton, but the relations they gave were un- 
certain, till, in 1577, two Auguatin friars 
persuaded a Chineise ofiicer to take them 
into the country. After a residence of 
four months they returned to Manilla, and, 
in consequence of their reports, Philip II. 
sent, in 1580, an embassy to the court of 
Pekin. The History of China by Men- 
doza^ as it is called, contains all the knowl- 
edge that the Spaniards were able to col- 
lect by these means ; and it may be said, 
on comparison with later books on the 
same subject,- to be as full and ample an 
account of China as could have been given 
in such circumstances. This book was 
published in 1565, and from that time, but 
no earlier, do we date our acquaintance 
withthat empire.* Mafiei, in his History 
of India, threw all the graces of a pure 
Latin style over his description of the 
East. ' The first part of a scarce and curi- 
ous collection of voyages to the India ■od 
two Indies, with the names of De RiMi*. 
Bry and Merian as its editors, appeared at 
Frankfort in 1590. Six other volumes 
were published at intervals down to 1634. 
Possevin, meantime, told us more of a 
much nearer state, Muscovy, than was be- 
fore familiar to western Europe, though the 
first information had been due to England. 
53. The spirit of lucre vied with that of 
relip^ion in penetrating unknown £„-,!,,, ^^^ 
regions. In this the English coveriM in 
have most to boast : they were J^®"***™ 
the first to pass the Icy Cape 
and anchor tneir ships in the White Sea. 
This was in the famous voyage of Chan- 
cellor in 1553. Anthony Jenkinson soon 
afterward, through the heart of Russia, 
found his way to Bokhara and Persia. 
They followed up the discoveries of Cabot 
in North America; and, before the end of 
the century, had ascertained much of the 
coasts about Labrador and Hudson's Bay, 
as. well as those of Virginia, the first col- 
ony. These English voyages were re- 
Qorded in the three part» of the Collection 
of Voyages by Hakluvt, published in 1508, 
1599, and 1600: Drake, second to Magd- 
lan in that bold enterprise, traversed the 
circumference of the world ; and the reign 
of Elizabeth, quite as much as any later 
age, bears witness to the intrepidity and 
skill) if aot strictly to the science, of our 
sailors. For these undaunted navigators, 
traversing the unexplored wildernesses of 

* Bioinr. Univ. This was translated into Eng- 
lish by R. Parke in 1588 ; at least I believe it to be 
Uie same work, but have never seen the original. 
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ocean in small, ill-tmiU vessels, had nei- 
ther any effectual assistance from charts, 
nor the means of making observations 
themselves, or of profiting by those of 
others. Hei^ce, when we come to geo- 
graphical knowledge, in the proper sense 
of the word, we find it surprisingly scan- 
\y, even at the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

63. It had not, however, been neslected, 
GMf raphi- 8o far as a multiplicity of books 
eaiteoKs: could prove a r^rd to it. Or- 
^^<^*"** telius, in his Tlieatrum Orbis 
Terraruro (the first edition of which was 
in 1570, augmented afterwaid by several 
maps of later dates), gives a list of abont 
150 geographical treatises, most of them 
subsequent to 1560. His own work is the 
first general atlas since the revival of let- 
ters, and has been justly reckoned to make 
an epoch in geography, being the basis of 
all collections of maps since formed, and 
deserving, it is said, even yet to be con- 
sulted, notwithstanding the vast progress 
of our knowledge of the earth.* The 
maps in the later editions of the sixteenth 
century bear various dates. That of Af- 
rica is of 1590 ; and, though the outline is 
tolerably given, we do not find the Mauri- 
tius Isles, while the Nile is carried almost 
to the Cape of Good Hope, and made to 
issue ih>m a great lake. In the map of 
America, dated 1587, the outline on the 
N.E. side, contains New France, with the 
city of Canada; the St. Lawrence trav- 
erses the country, but without lakes ; Flor- 
ida is sufficiently distinguished, but the in- 
tervening coast is loosely laid down. 
Estotiland, the supposed discovery of the 
. Zeni, appears to the north, and Greenland 
beyond. The outline of South America 
is worse, the southern parts covering near- 
ly as much longitude as the northern, an 
error which was in some measure dimin- 
ished in a map of 1603. An immense 
solid land, as in all the older maps, con- 
nects Terra del Fuego with New Guinea. 
The delineation of the southern coasts of 
Asia is not very bad, even in the earlier 
maps of Ortelkis, but some improvement 
is perceived in his knowledge of China and 
the adjacent seas in that of the world, 
given in the edition of 1588. The maps 
of Europe in Ortelius are chiefly defective 
as to the countries on the Baltic Seas and 
Russia ; but there is a general incorrect^ 
ness of delineation, which must strike the 
eye at once of anv person slightly experi- 
enced in geography. 

54. Gerard Mercator, a native of the 
duchy of Juliers, where he passed the 
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greater part of his life, was periiaps su- 
perior to Ortelius. His fame is most dif- 
fused by the invention of a well-known 
mode of delineating hydrographical charts, 
in which the parallels and meridians inter- 
sect each other at right angles. The first 
of these was published in 15€9; but the 
principle of the method was not under- 
stood till Edward Wright, in 1500, explain* 
ed it in his Correction of Errors in Navi- 
gation.* The Atlas of Mercator, in an 
edition of 1598, which contains only part 
of Europe, is superior to that of Ortelius ; 
and Ss to Enfffand, of which there had 
been maps published by Uuyd in 16fi9, 
and by Saxton in 1580, it may be reckon- 
ed very tolerably correct. Uuyd's map, 
indeed, is published in the Atlas of Orte- 
lius. But in the northern regions of Eu- 
n^ we still find a mass of arbitrary er- 
roneous conjecture. 

55. Botero, the Piedraontese Jesuit men- 
tioned in another place, has given us a 
cosmography, or ffeneral description of as 
much of the wond as was then known, 
entitled Relazioni Universali ; the edition 
I have seen is undated, but he mentions 
the discovery of Nova Zembla in 1504. 
His knowledge of Asia is very limited, and 
chiefly deriv^ from Marco Polo. China, 
he says, extends from 17^ to 53^ of lati- 
tude, and has S3<* of longitude. Japan is 
60 l««{|[ues from China and 150 from Amer- 
ica. The coasts, Botero observes, from 
Bengal to China are so dangerous, that 
two or three are lost out of every four 
ships ; but the master who succeeds in es- 
ci^ng these perils is sure to mdce his for- 
tune. 

56. But the best map of the sixteenth 
century is one of uncommon rarity, which 
is found in a very few copies of the first 
edition of Hakluyt^s Voyages. This con- 
tains Davis's Straits (Fretum Davis), Vir- 
ginia by name, and the lake Ontario. The 
coast of Chili is placed more correctly 
than the prior maps of Ortelius ; and it is 
noticed in the margin that this trending 
of the coast less westeriy than had been 
supposed was discovered by Drake in 
1677, and confirmed by Sarmiento and 
Cavendish. The huge Tern Australis of 
the old geography is left out. Cores is 
represented near its place, and China with 
some degree of correctness ; even the 
north coast of New Holland is partially 
traced. The Strait of Anian, which had 
been presumed to divide Asia from Amer^ 
ica, has disappeared, while a marginal note 
states that the distance between those 
two continents in latitude 38o is not less 

* MoDtncla, it, 651. BiQgr. Unir., ait Mercf tor. 
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thin 1900 leagues. The Ultn^Indian le- 
gion is inaccurate ; the Sea of Aral is still 
unknown, and little pains have been taken 
with central and northern Asia. But, 
upon the whole, it represents the utmost 
limit of geographical knowledge at the 
close of the sixteenth centniy, and hx ex- 
ceeds the mape in the edition of Ortelins 
at Antwerp in 1688. 



SbOT. YI. Die HlSTOBT. 

67. Thk history of Italy by Guicciardi- 

^ . ni, though it is more properly a 

omedwttnl. ^^^ ^f^y^^ g^j ^jy^ ^f ^^jg ^^^^ 

tury, was not published till 1664. It is 
weu known for the solidity of the reflec- 
tions, the gravity and impartiality with 
which it is written, and the prolixity of 
the narration ; a fault, however, frequent 
and not unpardonable in historians con- 
temporary and familiar with the events 
they relate. If the siege of Pisa, in 1608, 
appeared so interesting a hundred yean 
afterward as to be the theme of ridicule 
with Boccalint, it was far otherwise as to 
the citizens of Florence soon after the 
time. Guicciardini has ffenerally held the 
fint place among Italian historians, though 
he is by no means equal in literary merit to 
Machiavel. Adriani, whose continuation 
of Guicciardini extends to 1674, is little 
read, nor does he seem to be much rec- 
ommended by style. No other historian 
of that countiyneedbe mentioned as hav- 
ing been published within the sixteenth 
century. 

68. The French have ever been distin- 
Prench guished for those personal memoin 
wMomn. of men more or less convereant 
with public life, to which Philip de Co- 
mines led the way. Several that fell with- 
in this period are deserving of being read, 
not only for their relation of events, with 
which we do not here much concern our- 
selves, but for a lively style, and occasion- 
ally for good sense and acute thinking. 
Those of Montluc may be praised for the 
former. Spain had a considerable histo- 
rian in Mariana, twenty books of whose 
history were published in Latin in 1699, 
and five more in 1696 ; the concluding five 
books do not fall within the century. The 
style is vigorous and classical, the thoughts 
judicious. Buchanan's history of Scot- 
land has already been praised for the pu- 
rity of its language. Few modem histo- 
ries are more redolent of an antique air. 
We have nothing to boast in En^and ; our 
historical works of the Elizabethan age 
are mere chronicles, and hardly good even 
as such. Nor do 1 know any Latin his- 

Vol. I.— 3 F 



torians of Germany or the Low Cduniries 
who, as writera, deserve our attention. 
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60. Thb mat Italian universities of 
Bologna, Padua, Pisa, and Pavia uniTer«iii6« 
seem to have lost nothing of >n it^r- 
their lustre throughout the century. New 
colleges, new buildings in that stately 
and sumptuous architecture which distin- 
guishes this period, bore witness to a con- 
tinual patronage, and a public demand for 
knowledge. It is true that the best days 
of classical literature had passed away in 
Italy. But the revival of theological zeal, 
and of those particular studies which it 
fostered, might, perhaps, more than com- 
pensate in keeping up a learned class for 
this decline or philology. The sciences 
also of medicine and mathematics attract- 
ed many more students than before. The 
Jesuit colleges, and those founded by 
Gregory XIII., have been mentioned in a 
former part of this volume. They were 
endowed at a laiige expense in that palmy 
state of the Roman See. 

60. Univenities were founded at Altdorf 
and Leyden in 1676, at Helmstadt in other 
in 1676. Othere of less importance coantriaa 
began to exist in the same age. The Uni- 
vereity of Edinburgh derives its origin 
from the charter of James in 1682. Those 
of Oxford and Cambridge, reviving, as we 
have seen, after a severe shock at the 
accession of Elizabeth, continued through 
her reign to be the seats of a progressive 
and solid erudition. A few colleges were 
founded in this age. I should have wished 
to give some sketch of the mode of in- 
struction pureued in these two univeni- 
ties. But sufficient materials have not 
fallen in my way ; what I have been able 
to fflean has already been given to the 
reader in former pages of this volume. 
It was the common practice at Oxford, 
observed in form down to this century, 
that every candidate for the degree of 
bachelor of arts, independently of othei 
exercises, should undergo an examination 
(become absolutely nominal) in the five sci 
ences of grammar, logic, liietoric, ethics, 
and geometry ; every one for that of mas- 
ter of arts, m the additional sciences of 
physics, metaphysics, Hebrew, and some 
more. These were probably the ancient 
trivium and quadrivium; enlarged, per- 
haps, after the sixteenth century, accord- 
ing to the increase of learning, and the 
apparent necessity of higher qualifications. 
But it would be, I conceive, a great mis- 
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take to imafline that the reqaisitions for 
academical degrees were ever much in- 
sisted upon. The universities sent forth 
abundance of illiterate graduates in every 
age. And as they had little influence, at 
least of a favourable sort, either on philos- 
ophy or polite literature, we are not to 
overrate their importance in the history 
of the intellectual progress of mankind.* 

61. Public libraries were considerably 
^ enlarged during this period. Those 

'"**• of Home, Ferrara, and Florence in 
Italy, of Vienna and Heidelberg in Ger- 
many, .stood much above any others. 
Sixtus V. erected the splendid repository 
of the Vatican. Philip II« founded that 
of the Escurial, perhaps after 1680, and 
collected books with great labour and ex- 
pense ; all who courted the favour of Spain 
contributing also by presents of rarities.f 
Ximenes had established the library of 
Alcala ; and that of Salamanca is likewise 
more ancient than this of the Escurial. 
Every king of France took a pride in 
adding to the royal library of Paris Bv 
an ordinance of 1656, a copy of every book 
printed with privilege was to be deposited 
in this library. It was kept at Fontaine- 
bleau, but transferred to Pahs in 1506. 
Diirinff the civil wars its progress was 
slow.f The first Prince of Orange found- 
ed the public library of Leyden, which 
shortly became one of the best in Europe. 
The catalogue was published in 1507. 
That bequeathed by Humphrey, duke of 
Gloucester, to the University of Qxford, 
was dispersed in the general havoc made 



* Lord Bacon animadverts (De Co^itatia et Viaia) 
on the fetters which the univerailiea imposed on the 
inveatigacion of truth; and Morhof aacribea the ea- 
tabhabment of the academiea in lulj to the narrow 
and pedantic apirit of the univerailiea.^ L. i.. c. 14. 

t Martana, in a long pasaage wherein he de- 
Bcribea the Escurial palace, gives this account of the 
library : Vestibulo bibltotheca impoaita, majori lon- 

{(itudme omnino pedum centum octoginta quinque, 
au pedea triginta duoa, iibroa aervat pr«aeriim 
Grascoe manuscriptoa, praecipus pleroaque vetus- 
tatis ; qui ez omnibua £uropse partibua ad famam 
novi operia magno numero confluzerunt : euro preti- 
oaiorea thesaari, digni quorum evohendarum major 
ouditit kominibu» facuUoM con(iiig«re(. Quod eium tx 
eajdhia tt majftaU rtmnctu UterU emolumenium T— De 
rege et resis institutione, I. iii., c. 10. The noble 
freedom of Mariana breaka out, we see. in the midat 
of his praise of royal magnificence. Few, if any, 
iibrariea, except those of the univeisitiea, were ac- 
ceeai^tle to men of atudious babita ; a reproach thai 
has been very alowlv effaced. I have often been 
asrx>nished, in considering this, that so much learn- 
ing was really acquired. 

t Jugler'a Hist. Literaria, c. iii., a. 5. This very 
laborious work of the middle of the last century 
cootaina the moat ample account of public libraries 
throughout Europe that I have been able to find. The 
German libraries, with the two exceptions of Vienna 
and Heidelberg, do not seem to have become of 
much Importance in the aizfeeenth century. 



ludsr Edward VI. At the elose of the 
century the University had no public 
library. But Sir Thomas fiodley had al- 
ready, in 1697, made the generous offer of 
presenting his own, which was carried into 
e&ct in the first years of the ensuing age.* 
In the colleges there were generally li- 
braries. If we eould believe Scaliger, 
these were good ; but he had never bNeen 
in England, and there is no reason, I be- 
lieve, to estimate them highly.f Arch- 
bishop Parker had founded, or, at least, 
greatly enlarged the public libraiy of Cam- 
bridge. Many private persons of learning 
and opulence had formed libraries in Eng- 
land under Elizabeth ; some of which still 
subsist iM the mansions of ancient families. 
I incline to believe that there was at least 
as competent a stock of what is generally 
called leanung among our gentry as in 
any continental kingdom ; their educaticn 
was more literary, their habits more peace- 
able, their religion more argumentative. 
Perhaps we should make an exception 
for Italy, in which the spirit of collecting 
libraries was more prevalent. 

63. The last forty years of the sixteenth 
century were a period of uninter- caneeuooe 
rupted peace in Italy. Notwith- orantiaui 
standing the pressure of govern- *'•■ '" ""'^^ 
ments always jealous and sometimes ty- 
rannical, it is manifest that at least ihe 
states of Venice and Tuscany had grown 
in wealth, and in the arts that attend it. 
Those who had been accustomed to en- 
dure the license of armies, found a security 
in the nile of law which compensated for 
many abuses. Hence that sort of property, 
which is most exposed to pillage, became 
again a favourite acquisition ; and, among 
the costly works of art which adorned the 
houses of the wealthy, every relic of an- 
tiquity found its place. Gems and medals, 
which the books of Vico and Erizzo had 
taught the owners to arrange and to ap- 
preciate, were sought so eagerly, that, ac- 
cording to Hubert Goltzius, as quoted Yay 
Pinkerton, there were in Italy 380 of such 
collections. The marbles and bronzes, the 
inscriptions of antiquity, were not less in 
request; and the well-known word virtuosi^ 
applied to these lovers of what was rare 
and beautiful in art or nature, bespoke the 
honour in which their pursuits were held. 
The luxury of hterature displayed itself 
in scarce books, elegant impressions, and 
sumptuous bindings. 

63. Among the refined gentlemen wno 



* Wood's Hist, and Ant, p. 922. 

f Scalig. Secunda, p. 236. De nnoD temps, he 
aaya in the same place, il y avoit ^ Londres doase 
biUiotb^es eompirtM, et k Paris (|Qatre-TingW I 
do not profeas to understand thia ejuUiot 
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Piiieiu cleToted to these gnceflil occupa- 
tions their leisure and their riches, 
none was more celebrated than Gian Vin- 
ceozio Pinelii. He was bom of a good 
family at Naples in 1538. A strong thirst 
for knowledge, and the consciousness that 
his birth exposed him to difficulties and 
temptations at home which might obstruct 
his progress, induced him to seek, at the 
age of twent}r-four, the University of Pa- 
dua, at that time the renowned scene of 
learning and of philosophy.* In this city 
he spent forty-three years, the remainder 
of his life, kis father was desirous that 
he should practise the law ; but, after a 
short study of this, Pinelii resumed his 
favourite pursuits. His fortune, indeed, 
was sufficiently large to render an^r sacri- 
fice 'of them unreasonable ; and it may 
have been out of dislike of his compulso- 
ry reading that, in forming his vast libra- 
ry, he excluded works of jurisprudence. 
This library was collected by the labour 
of many years. The catalogues of the 
Frankfort fairs, and those of the principal 
booksellers in Italy, were diligently pe- 
rused by Pinelii ; nor did any work of 
value appear from the press on either side 
of the Alps which he did not instantly add 
to his shelves. This great Ubrary was 
regularly arranged ; and, though he did not 
willingly display its stores to the curious 
and ignorant, they were always accessi- 
ble to scholars. He had also a consider- 
able museum of globes, maps, mathemat^ 
ical instruments, and fossils ; but he only 
collected the scarcer coins. In his man- 
ners, Pinelii was a finely-polished gentle- 
man, but of weak health, and for this 
cause devoted to books, and seldom min- 
gling in society, nor even belonging to the 
literary academies of the city, but carry- 
ing on an extensive correspondence, and 
continually employed in writing extracts 
or annotations. Yet he has left nothing 
that has been published. His own house 
was, as it were, a perpetual academy, fre- 
quented by the learned of all nations. If 
Pinelii was not a man of great genius, 
nor born to be of much service to any 
science, we may still respect him for a 
love of learning and a nobleness of spir- 
it which have preserved his memory.f 

* Animadverterat autem hie noster^ domi, inter 
am plexus parentum et famiharium obsequia, in 
urbe deliciaruin plena, militaiihiia el equestribua, 
quam miiaarum atudiis a^tiore, non perventunim 
sese ad esni i^lnria metatn quam aibi destlnarerat, 
idee rymnaaii Patavini fama pennotua, &c.— GuaU 
di, Viu Pinelii. Thia life by a contemporary, or 
nearly such, t« republished in the Vitas Uluatrium 
Viropim by Batea. 

t Goaldi. Tiraboachi, ▼!., 214. The library of 
Pindli was dii|>er8ed, and in great part destroyed 



64. The hterary academies of Italy con* 
tinned to flourish even more than Kalian a«ad 
before ; many new societies of •»«»• 
the same kind were founded. Several 
existed at Florence, but all others have 
been eclipsed by the Delia Crusca, estab- 
lished in 1583. Those of another Tuscan 
city, which had taken the lead in such lit- 
erary associations, did not long survive its 
political independence ; the jealous spirit 
of Cosmo extinguished the Rozzi of Siena 
in 1668. ■ In governments as suspicious as 
those of Italy, the sort of secrecy belong- 
ing to tliese meetings, wvH the encourage- 
ment they gave to a sentiment of mutual 
union, were at least sufficient reasons for 
watchfulness. We have seen how the 
academy of Modena was broken up on 
the score of religion. That of Venice, 
perhaps for the same reason, was dis- 
solved by the senate in 1561, and did not 
revive till 1603. These, however, were 
exceptions to the rule ; and it was the 
general policy of goi^mments to cherish 
in the nobility a love of harmless amuse- 
ments. All Lombardy and Romagna were 
full of academies ; they were frequent in 
the kingdom of Naples, and in the eccle- 
siastical states.* They are a remarkable 
feature in the social condition of Italy, 
and could not have existed, perhaps, in 
any other country. They were the en- 
couragers of a numismatic and lapidary 
erudition, elegant in itself, and throwing 
for ever its little sparks of light on the 
still ocean of the past, but not very fa- 
vourable to comprehensive observation, 
and tending to bestow on au unprofitable 
pedantry the honours of real learning. 
This, indeed, is the inherent vice of c3l 
literary societies, accessible too frequent* 
ly to those who, for amusement or fash- 
ion^s sake, love as much knowledge as 
can be reached with facility, and, fcom the 
nature of their transactions, seldoti capa- 
ble of affording scope for any extensive 
research. 

65. No academy or similar institution 
can be traced at this time, as far as sodety of 
I know, in France or Germany. Amiquariae 
But it is deserving of remark, *" ^i^»^ 
that one spnmg up in England, not, in- 
deed, of the classical and polite character 
that belonged to the Infiammati of Padua 
or the Delia Crusca of Florence, yet use- 



by pirates not lon^ afterward. That long since 
formed by one of his family is well known to book 
collectors. 

♦ Tiraboschi, viii., 125-170, is so full on this sub- 
ject, that I have not had recourse to the other wri- 
ters who have, sometimes with great prolixity, in- 
veatigated a anbject more interesting m its details 
to the luliana than to us. Gingu^n^ adds very lit 
tie to what he found in his predecessor. 
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fill in U8 objects, and honourable alike to 
its members and to the country. This 
was the Society of Antiquaries, founded 
by Archbishop Parker in 157S. Their ob- 
ject was the preservation of ancient doc- 
uments, illustrative of history, which the 
recent dissolution of religious houses, and 
the shameful devastation attending it, had 
exposed to great peril. They intended 
also, by the reading of papers at their 
meetings, to keep alive the love and 
knowledge of English antiquity. In the 
second of these objects this society was 
more successful than in the first ; sever- 
al short dissertations, chiefly by Arthur 
Agard, their most active member, have 
b^n afterward published. The society 
comprised very reputable names, chiefly 
lawyers, and continued to meet till eariy 
in tlie reisn of James, who, from some 
jealousy, Uiought fit to dissolve it.* 

66. The chief cities on this side of the 
New books, -Alps, whcuce new editions came 
MdMia- forth, were Paris, Basle, Ly- 
loiuaa of ons, Lcyden, Antwerp, Brussels, 
^^"^ 8trasburg, Cologne, Heidelberg, 
Frankfoit, Ingolstadt, and Geneva. In all 
these, and in all other populous towns, 
booksellers, who were also generally print- 
ers, were a numerous body. In London 
at least forty or fifty were contemporane* 
ous publishers in the latter part of Eliza- 
beth's reign ; but the number elsewhere 
in England was very small. The new 
books on the Continent, and within the 
Alps and Pyrenees, found their principal 
mart at the annual Frankfort fairs. Cata- 
logues of such books began to be publish- 
ed, according to Beckmann, in 1554.t In 
a collective catalogue of all books offered 
for sale at Frankfort from 1564 to 1693, 1 
find the number, in Latin, Greek, and (mer- 
man, to be about 16,000. No Italian or 
Frencl^ appear in this catalogue, being 
probabv reserved for another. Of theol- 
ogy in iiatin there are 3900, and in this 
department the Catholic publications rath- 
er exceed the Protestant. But of theol- 
ogy in the German language the number 

* See life of Agard, in Bioi(r. Brit and in Cbal- 
mers. But the best account is in the Introduction 
to the first volume of the ArchBologia. The pres- 
ent Society of Antiquaries is the representative, 
but after long intermission, of this Elizabethan pro- 
genitor. 

t Hist, of Inventions, iii., 120. " George Wilier, 
whom some improperly call Viller, and others Wal* 
tor, a bookseller at Aussbiirg, who kept a large ahop, 
and freqaented the Frankfort fairs, first fell upon 
the plan of causing to be printed every fsir a cata- 
logue of all the new books, in which the sise and 
printers* names were marked.*' There seems to be ■ 
some doubt whether the first yeer of these cata- 
logues was ISM or 1564 ; the coUectioo mentioned 
in the text leads us rather to suspect the latter 



is 3700, not one fourth of which is Catho- 
lic. 8caroely any mere German poetry 
appears, but a good deal in both languages 
with musical notes. Law furnishes about 
1600 works. I reckoned twenty-seven 
Greek and thirty-two Latin grammars, not 
counting different editions of the same. 
There are at least seventy editions of 
parts of Aristotle. The German books 
are rather more than one third of the 
whole. Among the Latin 1 did not ob- 
serve one book by a writer of this island. 
In a compilation by Clessius, in 1608, pur- 
porting to be a conspectus of the publica- 
tions of the sixteenth century, formed 
partly from catalogues of fairs, partly 
from those of public libraries, we find, at 
least in the copy I have examined, but 
which seems to want one volume, a much 
smaller number of productions than in the 
former, but probably with more selection. 
The books m modem languages are less 
than 1000, half French, half Italian. In 
this catalogue also the Catholic theology 
rather outnumbers the Protestant, which 
is, periiaps, not what we should have ex- 
pected to find. 

67. These catalogues, in the total ab- 
sence of literary journals, were uterarv om^ 
necessarily the great means of rBspoodenos. 
communicating to all the lovers of learn- 
ing in Cisalpine Europe (for Italy had re- 
sources of her own) some knowledge of 
its progress. Another source of informa- 
tion was the correspondence of scholars 
with each other. It was their constant 
usage, far more than in modem times, to 
preserve an epistolary intercourse. If 
their enmities were often bitter, their 
contentions almost always violent, many 
beautiful instances of friendship and sym- 
pathy might be adduced on the other side ; 
they deemed themselves a distinct cast, a 
priesthood of the same altar, not ashamed 
of poverty, nor disheartened by the world's 
neglect, but content with the praise of 
those whom themselves thought worthy 
of praise, and hoping something more 
from posterity than they obtain^ from 
their own age. 

68. We &d several attempts at a liter- 
ary, or, rather, bibliographical BibUognipii- 
history of a higher character icai works, 
than these catalogues. The Bibliotheca 
Universalis of Gesner was reprinted in 
1574, with considerable enlargements by 
Simler. Conrad Lycosthenes afterwara 
made additions to it, and Yerdier publish- 
ed a supplement. Yerdier was also the 
author of a Bibliotheque Fran9aise, of 
which the first edition appeared in 1584. 
Another, with the same title, was pub- 
li^ed in the same year by La Croix da 
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Blaine. Both these follow the stniife al- 
phabetical arrangement by Christian in- 
stead of family names, so usual in the 
sixteenth century. La Croix du Maine 
confines himself to French authors, but 
Verdier includes all who had been trans- 
lated. The former is valued for his ac- 
curacy, and for curious particulars in bi- 
ography ; the second for the extracts he 
has given. Don! pretended to give a his- 
tory of books in nis Libreria, but it has 
not obtained much reputation, and falls, 
according to the testimony of those who 
are acauainted with it, below the compila- 
tions stbove mentioned.* 

69. The despotism of the state, and far 
BMtninta n&ore of the Church, bore heavi- 
on the pRM. iv on the press in Italy. Spain, 
mistress of Milan and Naples, and Flor* 
ence under Cosmo I., were jealous gov- 
ernments. Venice, though we are apt to 
impute a rigid tyranny to its senate, ap- 
pears to have indulged rather more liber- 
ty of writing on political topics to its sub- 
jects, on the conditioh, no dtoubt, that they 
should eulogi2Ee the wisdom of the repub- 
lic ; and, comparatively to the neighbour- 
ing regions of Italy, the praise both of 
equitable and prudent goveroment maybe 
ascribed to that aristocracy. It had, at 
least, the signal merit of keeping ecclesi- 
astical oppression at a distance ; a Vene- 
tian might write with some freedom of 
the papal court. One of the accusations 
affainst Venice, in her dispute with Paul 
v., was for allowing the publication of 
books that had been censurad at Rome.f 
70. But Rome struck a fatal Mow, and 
Index Ex- perhaps more deadly than she 
purgmiorius. intended, at literature in the In- 
dex Expurgatorius of prohibited books. 
It had long been the regulation that no 
book should be printed without a previous 
license. This was, of course, a restraint 
on the freedom of writing, but it was less 
injurious to the trade of the printer and 
bookseller than the subsequent prohibition 
of what he had published or purchased at 
his own cost and risk. The first list of 
books prohibited by the Church was set 
forth by Paul IV. in 1550. His Index in- 
cludes all Bibles in modem languages, 
enumerating forty-eight editions, chiefly 
printed in countries still within the obedi- 
ence of the Church. Sixty-one printers 
are put under a general ban ; all works of 
every description from their presses being 
forbidden. Stephens and Oporinus have 
the honour of being among tnese.t This 



* Morhof. Goiijat. Biogr. Univ. 
t Ranke, ii., 330. 

i Schelborn, AmomiL Liter., Tii., 08 ; TiiL, 34S 
iiimI 485. The t*^"' dinertaiiont on prohibited 



system was pu tnied and rigorously acted 
upon by the successors of the imperious 
Caraffa. The Council of Trent had its 
own list of condemned puUications. Pliil. 
ip II. has been said to have preceded the 
pope himself in a similar proscription. 
Wherever the sway of Rome and Spain 
was felt, books were uqsparin^y burned, 
and to this cause is imputed the scarcity 
of many editions. 

71. In its principle, which was appa- 
rently that of preserving obedi- ^^ 
ence, the prohibitory sjrstem '^^" 
might seem to have left untouched many 
great walks of learning and science. It 
is, of course, manifest that it fell with but 
an oblique blow upon common literature. 
Yet« as a few words or sentences were 
sufficient to elicit a sentence of condem- 
nation, often issued with little reflection, 
it was difficult for an^ author to be fully 
secure ; and this inspired so much appre- 
hension into printers, that they became 
unwilling to incur the hazard of an obnox- 
ious trade. These occupations, says Gal- 
luzzi, which had begun to prosper at Flor- 
ence, never recovered the wound inflicted 
by the severe regulations of Paul IV. and 
Pins v.* The art retired to Switzerland 
and Germany. The booksellers were at 
the mercy of an Inquisition, which every 
day contrived new methods of harassing 
them. From an interdiction of the sale 
of certain prohibited books, the Church 
proceeded to forbid that of all which were 
not expressly permitted. The Guinti, a 
firm not so emment as it had been in the 
eariy part of the century, but still the hon- 
our of Florence, Temonstrated in vain. It 
seems probable, however, that, after the 
death of Pius V., the most rigorous and 
bigoted pontiff that ever filled the chair, 
some degree of relaxation took place 

79. Tlie restraints on the printing and 
sale of books in England, though ReMrietkms 
not so overpowering as in Ital]F, *» England, 
must have stood in the way of useful 
knowledge under Elizabeth. The Sta- 
tioners* Company, founded in 1555, ob- 
tained its monopoly at the price of severe 
restrictions. The Star Chamber looked 
vigilantly at the dangerous engine it was 
compelled to tolerate. By the regulations 
it issued in 1585, no press was aUowed to 
be used out of London, except one at Ox- 
ford, and another at Cambridge. Nothing 
was to be printed without allowance of 
the council; extensive powers both of 
seizing books and of breaking the presses 
were given to the officers of the crown.t 

hooka here quoted ere fall of curioas infonna- 
tion. • Iflt. del. Gran Docato, iil 442. 

i Herbert, iii.. 1068. 
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Thus every check was imposed on liteirn- 
ture, and it seems unreasonable to dispute 
that they had some efficacy in restraining 
its progress, though less, perhaps, than we 
might in theory expect, because Uiere was 
always a certain degree of connivance 
and indulgence. £ven the current prohibi- 
tion of importing popish books, except for 
the use of such as the council shoula per- 
mit to use them, must have affected the 
trade in modem Latin authors beyond the 
bounds of theology. 

73. These restrictions do not seem to 

have had any material operation 
mipu^j^ i^ France, m Germany, or the 
on th'w ac- Low Countries. And they cer-> 
'*'*"*■ tainly tended verjr considerably 
to keep up the usage of writing in Latin ; 
or rather, perhaps, it may be said, they 
were less rigorously urged in those coun- 
tries, because Latin continued to be the 
customary tongue of scholars. We have 
seen that great license was used in politi- 
cal writings in that language. The power 
of reading Latin was certainly so diffused, 
that no mystery could be affected by 
writing it ; yet it seemed to be a volun- 
tary abstaimng from an appeal to the pas- 
sions of the multitude, and passed better 
without censure than the same sense in a 
modem dress. 

74. The influence of literature on the 
infliwnM of public mind was already very 
liiereiuro. . considerable. All kinds of read- 
ing had become deeper and more diffused. 
Pedantry is the usual, perhaps tlie inevita- 
ble, consequence of a genuine devotion to 
learning, not surely in each individual, but 



i^ classes and bodies of men. And this 
was an age of pedants. To quote pro- 
fusely from ancient writers seemed to' be 
a hi(|[her merit than to rival them; they 
furnished both authority and omament, 
they did honour to the modem, who shone 
in these plumes of other birds with little 
expense of thought, and sometimes the 
actual substance of a book Is hardly dis- 
cernible under* this exuberance of rich in- 
crustations. Tacitus, Sallust, Cicero, and 
Seneca (for the Greeks were in compari- 
son but little read), and many of the Latin 
poets, were the books that, directly, or by 
the secondary means of quotation, had 
most influence over the public opinion. 
Nor was it surprising that the reverence 
for antiquity should be still undiminished ; 
for, though the new literature was yield* 
ing abundant crops, no comparison be- 
tween the ancient and modems could as 
yet fairiv arise. Montaigne, feaiiess and 
independent as he was, gave up altogether 
the pretensions of the latter; yet no one 
was more destined to lead the way to that 
renunciation of the authority of the former 
whicA the seventeenth century was to 
witness. He and Machiavel were the two 
writers who produced the greatest effect 
upon this age. Some others, such as 
Guevara and Castiglione, might be full as 
much read, but they did not possess enough 
of original thought to shape the opinions 
of mankind. And these two, to whom we 
may add Rabelais, seem to be the only 
writers of the sixteenth century, setting 
aside poets and historians, who are now 
much read by the world. 
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Page 38, note t. 2d col.— The rale laid down by 
M . Raynonaid haa lately been ahown to require 
aome Itmiutioo. 

P. 37, note t> 9d col.~The voyafe of Charte- 
magne waa pabliiihed in London, not in Pranee. 

P. 41, note tf 1st col.~Tbe Philomena, aa haa 
been pointed ont to me, is not a metrical, bat a 
pro§e romance. 

P. 42, note *, 2d col.— The poem of Attila ia now 
generally referred to the end of the ninth or to the 
tenth century. What I have called in thia note a 
French poem on Attila by Caaota, appears to be a 
translation from the Latin into Provencal, and 
probably in prose, aa is the Italian, pubKabed at 
Ferrara by Rossi ; the scarcity of which may have 
been exaggerated by Galvant, for 1 have se«»n two 
copies lately. 

P. 46, line I, lat col— Layamon waa a secular 
priest, and, I believe, m a village now called Over 
Ariey, on the Severn, near Bewdley in Worcester- 
ahtre, but ' itself in the county of Staflford. The 
aupposition, therefore, below, that he was of the 
same county aa Robert of Gloucester, must be 
abandoned. 

P. 47, line 25, 2d col.— It has been suggested to 
me that tensual might be a better translation of 
nimSch than aenMibk. The meaning ia the same, as 
opposed to subjective or intellectual, but perhaps 
the latter word ia less likely to be misunderstood. 

P. &9, note t« l«t col.— The publication of the 
Anglo-Latin poets has not yet taken place ; I was 
deceived by a review which anticipated that event, 
according to the modem practice of criticiam. 

P. AS, note t, 2d col.— The Greek learning of 
Bede ia greater than is here intimated. 

P. 75, note *, lat col— The catalogue of the li- 
brary of Bretton waa made in the mi<ulie of the aix* 
teenth century. 

P. 77, note t. 2d col.— The intimation that Leslie 
had not looked at Bacon is haatily and inaccurately 
made. 

P. 78, line 42, lat col— The title of Suiaset's 
book is not the Calculator. It rana thus : Subtilis- 
simi Ricardi Suiseth Anglici Calculationea noviter 
emendata atque reviaa. The manuscript date of 
the copy in the British Museum is 1520 ; but in the 
catalogue it is entered as of Venice, 1505. 

P. 87, ine 45, Ist col— The derivation of the 
name R«nard, or of the story itself, from Reinard 
of Lorraine, is probal>ly erroneous, 

P. 90, Une 9, 1st col— The tranalation used by 
Stewart may not have been that by Cotton, but one 

Fublished in 1776, which professes to be original 
most also add, that if he had been attentive to 
the sense, this tranalation would not have mialed 
him. 

P. 109, note.— The learned Dr. West, of Dublin, 
who has favoured me with several remarks on my 
first -volume, informs me that Reuchlio, in a dedi- 
cation of a commentary on the Seven Penitential 
Psalms in 1512, mentions a work that he had pub- 
liahed on the Greek Grammar, entitled Micropadia. 
There seems no reason to suppose that it waa ear- 
lier Chan the time at which I have inclined to place 



P. 123, line 43, lat col— Dr. West anggiraU that 
the Progymnaamota Scenica ia the title of a single 
comedy ; namely, that which is taken from Maitre 
Patakn. The title might naturally seem plural ; 
bat, on looking .more attentively at what Meinera, 
vol i., 63, haa aaid, I apprehend that he coafirma 
Dr. West. 

Some extracts from the Sergios, for which 1 am 
indebted to the aame obliging correspondent, lead 
me to conclude that the satire ia more general than 
even the account given by Meinera implied, and 
that priests or monks come m only for a share of it. 

P. 135, line 24, 2d col, dele *« or Mirror of Owla ;*' 
and line 26, aame col , for *< Howlenglasa," lega 
** Howleglaaa." It bad eacaped my recollection 
that Eulenapiegel, or Howleglaas, as our tranalator 
calls him, is the proper name of the hero of this 
comic tale, which is hardly either moral or satiri- 
cal The book itself had not, at that time, fallen in 
my way. 

P. 148, line 48, 1st col— M. Brunet, aa I am in 
formed, for 1 have not seen what he has written, 
thinks that 1 have expressed myself too strongly aa 
to hia assertion ; since he haa only aaid that the 
collection, Paai Nuovamente Ritrovati, dtc, print- 
dd at Milan in 1519, appeara to him a new edition 
of that entitled Mondo Nuevo, printed at Vicenza 
in 1507, wherein the account of the voyage of Cad- 
amoato appeared for the first time. As I have never 
seen the latter work, I did not know what the title 
faila to tell, that it contains the voyage of Cada- 
mosto ; nor ia this intimated so clearly by .M. Bru- 
net, in his Manuel du Libraire, aru. Pbima and 
Vgapucci, aa to lead me to such an inference. In 
hia Supplement au Manuel, which I probably had 
neglected to conaolt on thia occasion, we find a 
much more copioua statement concerning theae 
editiona, with the ensuing observation: Ce que 
nous disons ici sur ce recueil et sur les di£%rentes 
Editions qui en ont 6t6 faitea, doit aervir k rectifier 
et k completer les articlee places dans le Manuel 
aux mota CADAMoaTo, PaiMA navigatione, et Vas- 
pucci. It appears, on the whole, that my error 
conaists in aaying that M. Brunet haa asserted, 
when he has only delivered an opinion without 
heaitation, and that he thinka no edition of Cada- 
mosto'a voyage exists earlier than 1510, while he 
meant only that none existed separately from the 
larger collection, entitled Mondo Nuevo, which con- 
tains it. 

P. 153, line 1, 1st col— Tyndale, the trsnslator 
of the Bible, ought probably to have been mention- 
ed among theae Greek acholars. 

P. 182, line 26, 2d col— An edition of Cicero's 
Philippics, printed by Pinson in 1521, and not hith- 
erto known, was purchaaed for the Britiah Muse- 
um in 1838. 

P. 185, note f* 1st col— I have alnce seen in the 
British Museum, Progymnaamata Graca Gram- 
maticea autore Davide Tavelego medico, Antwerp, 
1547, dedicated to Edward VI. The privilege la 
dated at Bruxelles, Nov. 13, 1546 ; the dedication 
at Oxford, Kalend. Jul, 1546. The author saya 
that it had been written eight yaara, aa well aa a 
Latin grammar which had already been printed - 
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Gneca vera radiinenta Dondum prodiere in publl< 
cum. It doM not appear by this dedication that 
Tavelegus, who roast be the ToIIey or ToUeioa of 
PiU and Wood, had been preceptor to the young 
prince. It is remarkable that in the presentation 
copy, which is that in the Britiah Moseom, Edward 
is called the Sixth, while his father was still limg. 
Kvptt vmmv rev Ziwaoiw error n p mn Y» fO ¥ roy Ban* 
Acwf. This is in an illnminated page containing the 
prince's feather, with the following lines subseri- 

" Priaeipii Edwarft saat bat hMignia saxti, 
Ciyiu BOMS aonMiM|M precor peralstai in mram.* 

P. 209, 1st col., ^ 27.-*I am indebted to Dr. West 
not only for correcting an inadYertence of which I 
have been guilty in this page as to the work of 
Guevara, which m in three books, not in two ; some 
also of the letters ascribed to Maicna Aurelttts oc- 
curring in the two latter, thoagh not quite so largely 
as in the first ; but for a more distinct history of 
the work itself than oeema to have been generally 
known, and which certainly differa from the state- 
ment in the Biographie Universelle. 1 shall take 
the liberty of inserting a part of hie letter on the 
subject. •• The fact is," says Dr. W., •• that Gue- 
vara, about the year 1518, commenced a life and 
letters of M. Aurelius, which purported to be a 
translation of a Greek work he round at Florence. 
Having some time afterward lent this in MS. to the 
emperor, it was surreptitioasly copied, and printed, 
as he informs us himself, first in Seville, and after- 
ward in Portugal This was the famous Libro 
Aureo, or Gokleo Book, which, for more than a 
century afterward, was so very popular, and which 
was so often translated. Guevara himself subse* 
(^uently published it (1539), with considerable addi- 
tions, under the title mentioned by you : but still, 
as 1 have alreadv said, forming but one treatise. 
An Italian translation of this wss published at 



Venice in 1006 ; and there is also a Ijatm traasl»> 
tion, but it was never so popular, no^ so often re- 
printed as the Golden Book, its original form. I 
have a copy of this latter in the original Spanish, 
printed at Antwerp in 1529, and haveaeen another, 
printed at Toledo m 1554 ; so that even after the 
author puUislied it in an enlaned and altered form, 
it was apparently preferred. The English tranala* 
tion of the ' Golden Book of Marcos Auielius, £m- 
perour and eloquent Oratour,* was made from the 
riench in 1532, by Lord Bemera, the translator of 
Froissait. .1 cannot discover firom what French 
translation the Engliah waa made, the eariieat men- 
tioned by Brunet being 1535. It must, however, 
have been very accurate, as the Engliah, thoagh ta- 
ken firom the Spaniah only at second-hand, through 
the French, follows it so closely aa to have the ap- 
pearance of a literal tranalation made directly from 
It. Antonio, Watts, and Lowndes all aeero to have 
been unaware of the hterary history of the two 
works." 

To these we may add the Biographie Universelle 
and Brunet Dr. West's clear statement is con- 
firmed, if it can be said to require oonfirmatioo, by 
the first word of the larger work, which I transcribe 
from an edition without title-page, but appearing, by 
a MS. note, to have been printed at Seville in 1540. 

** Comien^el primiero libro del Dunoaiasimo em- 
perador Marco Aorelio eon «f rdom d» jtrmdpet meu- 
vomantt anadido compuesto par el muy reverendo y 
magnifioo Senor Don Antonio de Guevara obispo de 
Goadix. dK." 

The aecond part begins thna: " Comien^ el ae- 
gundo libro llamado Relox de principea, en el ouel 
va encorporado otro moy famoao b'bro llamado Mar- 
co Aurebo." 

P. 233, line 17, 1st col.— The Silvius here men- 
tioned was, as 1 have been Informed, James Du 
Bois, the physician, brother of Francis, who ia re- 
corded in p. 152. 
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